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THE MANUPACTUBB OP PHOS- 

PHOBIC ACID PBOM 

PHOSPHOBUS. 

MR. Adolph SoMBfER, of Berke- 
ley, California, describes in The 
Pharmacist, for December, the various 

Erocesses for making phosphoric acid 
eretofore employed, and proposes a 
new method, with several modifica- 
tions of apparatus, which are described 
by him, as follows: 

A common tin can (see p. 2), with re- 
movable cover, is maae perfectly 
water-tight by resoldering the seams. 
Through the centre of the cover a hole 
is punched, iust large enough for the 
stem of a long thermometer to pass 
through ; and three or four more holes, 
if not more than i inch in diameter, 
are made near the circumference of 
the cover. ^ All 
around the inside 
of the can there 
is suspended by 
little hooks, 
which are formed 
by making in- 
cisions into the 
upper edge of the 
can, a piece of 
cloth reaching 
from the top to 
the bottom of 
the can. In the 
can is placed a 
glass jar which 
must be able to 
hold at least Si 
times as much 
water, by weight, 
as there is P to 
be oxidized. A 
funnel, amply 
large enough to 
hold the P, and 
wider than the 
jar, is placed up- 
on the latter, and 
the funnel tube 
loosely closed by 
a piece of glass. 
(Instead of a glass 
jar and funnel, a 
bottle' may be 
used which has 
been cut in two 
at about three- 
fourths of its 
height. The up- 
per and smaller 
portion of the 
bottle is inverted 
and placed into 
the lower por- 
tion, and an- 
swers the pur- 
pose of homing 
the P quito well.) 
Four or five 
times as much 
water as the 
weight of the P 
is then poured 

into the space between the tin can and 
the elass jar, and the whole apparatus 
filled with carbonic acid gas. When, 
by the extinction of a burning taper, 
which is introduced into the upper 
portion of the can, it becomes evident 
that the atmospheric air has been 
entirely displaced, the sticks of P 
are laid in the funnel, the thermo- 
meter bulb buried between the sticks of 
P, the cover put on the can, and all 
openings, save one, closed by plugjs. 
Tnrougn the open hole carbonic acid 
is passed into the apparatus for a short 
time, in order to remove the air which 
has entered the apparatus during the 
introduction of the P. When this is 
considered accomplished, the last hole 
is closed, the apparatus put in a cool 



place, which is not exposed to draught, 
and allowed to stand at rest for some 
time. When it is observed that the 
temperature within remains constant, 
one nole is opened, and the apparatus 
left undisturbed for at least twenty- 
four hours. If the temperature within 
this time has not approached 35° C, 
another hole may be opened, and the 
same precautions observed as before. 
The number of holes that can thus be 
opened, before the critical temperature 
(above SS** C.) is reached, depends, of 
course, upon the temperature of the at- 
mosphere surrounding the apparatus. 
If, at any time, from an excessive supply 
of air, or from an unusually hieh tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, the tem- 
perature of the P should rise above 35" 
C., there is great danger that it will, as 
the writer has found to his sorrow in 




The monument to Linn6 in Stockholm. 
(See page 10.) 

several instances, rapidly reach the 
melting point of P, which is 45* C. 
When this occurs and the P melts, it 
will naturally run into the receiver 
(the glass jar), and there, being 
screened from the action of the air by 
a covering of acid liquid, congeal into 
a solid cake. It then becomes neces- 
sary to take the apparatus apart, to 
remove the P from the receiver, and 
to recommence the whole operation. 
After the apparatus has once oeen reg- 
ulated, however, it requires no further 
attention until the P is entirely oxi- 
dized, which can be known by the 
thermometer indicating the same tem- 
perature within the apparatus as pre- 
vails without. 
It may seem desirable to have an 



explanation of some of the features 
adopted in this apparatus. The water 
in tne apparatus was found necessary, 
because the ordinary atmospheric air 
does not contain suflScient moisture to 
dissolve the coating of oxides formed 
on the sticks of P as rapidly as it is 
formed; but it was also found, that 
unless, by some means, the water was 
brought to the space above the P, the 
air entering the apparatus would not 
become moist sufficiently fast to pro- 
duce the effect da«^ired. A piece of 
cloth, lining the inside, and capable of 
drawing the water from the bottom to 
the top of the apparatus, suggested it- 
self as the simplest means of effecting 
this purpose, and it does fulfil this 
function very satisfactorily. The 
reason for the adoption of several 
small holes instead of a single large 
opening, as a 
means of regu- 
latinjg the supply 
of air, is so evi- 
dent that it needs 
no explanation. 
This style of ap- 
paratus is, how- 
ever, not very 
durable, because 
of the slight, 
though percept- 
ible, evaporation 
of the P, which 
causes a deposit 
o f phosphoric 
acid to form on 
the inside of the 
tin can. This 
acid deposit 
slowly corrodes 
the tmned iron, 
and causes, after 
about t n r e e 
months of con- 
tinuous opera- 
tion, the forma- 
tion of holes in 
the sides of the 
can. Through 
these holes an ex- 
cessive amount 
of air is liable to 
enter the appcira- 
tus and cause the 
melting of the P. 

n. 

For the con- 
struction of a 
continuous cmd 
transparent oxi- 
dizing chamber, 
a thick bottle, 
preferably one of 
white and very 
clear glass, is 
selected, ana the 
bottom V e r y 
carefully cut off. 
(Figure 2.) (This 
cutting or crack- 
ing is best done by means oi specially 
prepared carbon pencils made of pow- 
dered charcoal, saltiwter, and traga- 
canth).* A common unelazed flower 
pot, the largest that will go into the 
bottle, is inserted into the open bottle, 
so that the bottom of the flower pot is 
directly over and in contact with the 
neck of the bottle. A funnel, the coni- 
cal part of which is at least one inch 
shorter than the flower-pot, is then in- 
serted in such a way that the funnel 
tube passes through the bottom of the 
flower-pot and the neck of the bottle. 
Into the neck of the bottle the funnel 
tube is securely fastened by means of 



*[See, also, advertiainfl: paice 38 of Amkrican 
Druggist, for December, 1835.— Eo. Ambr. Duuoo.j 
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a perforated rubber stopper or pai-af- 
fined cork, which must be water-tight. 
Over the protruding end of the funnel- 
tube is fastened, b^ means of a bit of 
rubber tubing, a piece of glass tube, 
closed at one end and having a hole on 
one side. This closed tube is pushed 
so far over the funnel-tube that the 
opening in its side is a little above the 
end of the fimnel tube. 

This portion of the apparatus is then 
placed, neck downwara, over a large 
glass jar. 

Through the centre of the bottom, 
which was cut off the bottle, a hole of 
at least five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter is druled. The bottom is 
then put into its original position on 
the bottle and fastened bj glueing 
strips of paper over the joint. The 
hole which was drilled through the 
bottom is loosely closed by a paraiffined 
cork, through which passes a ther- 
mometer. 

When the oxidizing chamber is thus 
completed, the cork is removed, and 
by means of a funnel, having a long 

Fio. 1. 




undisturbed for about twenty-four 
hours. If at the end of this time the 
temperature of the P is below 36° C, 
a little more ventilation may be given 
bv enlarging the notches in the cork. 
Whenever it is seen that the P is nearly 
consumed or the water evaporated, a 
fresh supply is added through the hole 
without taking the apparatus apart. 

The flower-pot in this apparatus per- 
forms the same function as is fulfilled 
in the former Q.,) by the cloth lining, 
namely, that ot absorbing the water 
fimd moistening the air. The closed 
elass tube which is attached to the 
funnel prevents the access of air from 
below to the P in the oxidizing 
chamber. 

The acid that is formed runs down 
the funnel into the closed glass tube 
and thence through the lateral open- 
ing into the glass jar, which serves as 
receiver. 

in. 

A still simpler form of a continuous 
oxidizing chamber I have constructed 

Fio. 8. 
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After the pouring of a few drops of 
water into the funnel, whereby the 
bend of the glass tube is closed against 
a downward escape of gas. the appar- 
atus is either filled with carbonic acid 
gas in the manner described under (II. ) , 
or the oxygen is simply removed 
therefromby burning P in the interior. 
For this latter purpose a small iron 
deflagrating spoon, which will pass 
through the hole in the flower-pot, is 
employed. A bit of P is laid into the 
spoon, ignited and quickly inserted 
into the flower-pot. When the P 
ceases to burn, the spoon is lifted out, 
and l^e hole in the pot immediately 
closed by means of a cork. The appa- 
ratus is left undisturbed for a short 
time, until the air within has cooled to 
the normal temperature. The intro- 
duction of burning P is then one more 
repeated, and after cooling, the appa- 
ratus is charged with P through the 
hole in the flower-pot. 

The further manipulations and pre* 
cautions are the same as have been 
given in the description of style IE. 

Fio. 8. 




XI, * * #.. «^i «ii^ »(*>i -P- * thArmometer: Fio. 4.—/, funnel filled with P; t, thermome- 
.??P-J-/:(^"]^!lB^.7?J??.:,L.™'^^^^ teri/KlasiW; «, water; •, perforated stopper; 

a, flower pot; g, bent glass tube; c« nn pan. 



y, glass jar; w, water; I, cloth lining; c, tin can. 



pio. 2.— A funnel filled with P; t, thermometer; 
J^ glass jar; w, water; 5, bottle (inverted): «, per- 
forated stopper; a, fiower pot; g^ glass tube with 
opening on Its side; h, line of the cut. 



bent tube (Figure 3), water is poured 
into the space between the wallb of the 
bottle ana the flower pot, until its level 
is within a short distance from the 
upper edge of the funnel within the 
flower-pot. A few cubic centimeters 
of water are also poured into the 
funnel until the water in the closed 
glass tube, which is attached to the 
end of the funnel tube, reaches a little 
over the end of the funnel tube. 

Then a tube connected with a car- 
bonic-acid generator is inserted into 
the hole ana carbonic acid gas passed 
into the oxidizing chamber. When 
the air within has been entirely dis- 

§ laced by the gas, sticks of P are 
ropped through the hole into the fun- 
nel, until the latter is nearly filled. 
The thermometer and cork are then 
placed into position and the apparatus 
allowed to stand for a few hours. Then 
some notches are cut lengthwise into 
the cork and the apparatus again left 



in the following manner (Figure 4) : 
Through the bottom of a tin pan a hole 
of about one inch in diameter is cut, 
and a tube of tinned iron about a half- 
inch long soldered into it. By means 
of a perrorated cork a funnel is fasten- 
ed into this hole so that the funnel 
tube passes through the bottom, while 
the body of the funnel is inside of the 
tin pan. Into the end of the funnel 
tube is inserted and fastened by a bit 
of rubber tubing a glass tube bent in 
a half circle. A common unglazed 
flower pot is inverted over the body of 
the funnel and a paraffined cork with 
a thermometer inserted into the hole, 
which is in the bottom of the flower- 
pot. The whole apparatus is then 
placed over a glass jar and some water 
poured into the tin pan. 

The tin pan may advantageously be 
displaced oy a wooden water bucket, 
whereby the apparatus becomes almost 
indestructible. 



The rate at which the P is oxidized 
by my method is a comparatively slow 
one. In an apparatus of style I., in 
which the temperature was kept on an 
average eleven degrees higher than 
that of the s\irrounaing air, and the P, 
which was in the form of a solid cake 
of nearly five inches in diameter, ex- 
posed a surface of about 18 square 
inches, the P was oxidized at the rate 
of about 10 Gms. a day. The difference 
between the inner and outer tempera- 
ture does not seem to be affected to 
any extent by an increase or decrease 
of the prevailing temperature; for 
nearly 200 observations which were 
taken at temperatures of the atmo- 
sphere ranging from 10 to 22° C, gave, 
while all other conditions remained 
equal, an almost constant difference. 

The acid which collects in the receiv- 
ers has a specific gravity of 1.48 to 1.6, 
and is composed mainly of phosphorus 
and phosphoret acids in the propor- 
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tion of 1 to 4, besides water. The ex- 
act composition differs with circum- 
stances, and the determination of 
those circumstances may be the sub- 
ject of some future paper. 

The further treatment of this acid is 
in every respect the same as has al- 
ready been described by Prcrf. Wenzel : 
but an acid prepared by my method 
has this great advantage over the one 
prepared by the former process, that 
it is already highly concentrated, and 
requires very little evaporation before 
the arsenious acid is reduced. 

Oxidation of Phosphorous Add to 
Phosphoric Acid by means of Bro- 
mine. (Bromhydric acid as by-pro- 
duct.) 

The product of the slow aerial oxi- 
dation of phosphorus contains about 
1 molecule of phosphorous €tcid to 4 
molecules of phosphoric acid, and, be- 
sides these, some impurities, such as 
arsenious acid and others, mostly de- 
rived from the phosphorus. Of these 
impurities the arsenious acid is par- 
ticularly objectionable and must be 
removed before the process of oxidiz- 
ing is entered upon. The removal of 
the arsenic, as has been described in 
the foregoing (** The Manufacture of 
Phosphoric Acid from Phosphorus "), 
is best effected by heating the €tcid to 
IW C, subsequent diluting and filter- 
ing, after which the acid is ready to 
be oxidized. Heretofore nitric acid 
has been the only substance employed 
for this purpose, but since 
the price of bromine has 
become so low (about 36 
cents per lb., in 5 lb. bottles) 
that its cost is no longer 
prohibitory to its employ- 
ment in the industries, and, 
furthermore, since the value 
of hydrobromic acid has 
been recognized both in ana- 
lytical chemistry as well as 
in therapeutics— itmayprove 
advantageous to substitute 
bromine for nitric acid in 
the oxidation of phosphorous 
to phosphoric acid. 

From the equation (see 
foot note) it will be seen 
that it requires nearly 2 
parts of bromine to every 1 
part of phosphorous acid, 
but the total acidity of the 
mixture of phosphorous and 
the phosphoric acids, when 
of a sp. gr. of 1.48, is about 
66 per cent, the compo- 
sition of which approximates 
proportion of 1 molecme (or 12^ of Ht- 
POt to 4 molecules (or M$) HtP04. To 
convert the 12^ of phosphorous acid 
into phosphoric acid would reqmre 
theoretically 2 x 12 = 24^^ of Br. This 
result agrees very closely with that ob- 
tained in practice where it was found 
that with an acid of a sp. gr. of about 
1.48 there was needed a little over one- 
fourth of its weight of Br to complete 
its oxidation. This operation may 
be performed after the arsenic has 
been removed, either in a bottle con- 
taining the acid and Br by shaking 
this mixture from time to time— it 
must, however, not be shaken too 
often, nor too much at one time, since 
a considerable amount of heat is liber- 
ated by the reaction, which may easily 
reach the boiling point of Br, 65° C— 
or it may be accomplished more rap- 
idly by pouring the two substances into 
a retort and keeping the mixture agi- 
tated by slowly passmgair through it. 
In order to prevent any Br vapor, 
which is earned off by tne air, from 
contaminating the atmosphere of the 
laboratory, I caused the air which es- 
caped from the retort to pass through 
two bottles containing a solution of 
caustic potash. When the mixture is 
no longer decolorized on standing for 
about 24 hours, but retains a perma- 
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nent orange color which is due to an 
excess of Br, the oxidation may be con- 
sidered completed. The excess of Br 
is best removed by the addition of a 
small portion of the unoxidized mixture 
of €tcids, which has been reserved for 
this purpose. 

A still better plan by which the lia- 
bility of introducing a large excess of 
Br into the acid is avoided, but which, 
when carried out at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, requires 
a little longer time than the one last 
related, consists in pouring the acid to 
be oxidized into a large wide-mouth 
glass-stoppered bottle, and the Br in- 
to another but smaller class-stoppered 
bottle, which will go into the large 
one. After the oj)en bottle with Br 
has been inserted into the bottle with 
€tcid and the latter closed, the Br 
gradually evaporates and oxidizes 
through its vapor, which is absorbed 
by the acid, the phosphorous to phos- 
phoric acid, when the interior tem- 
perature of the apparatus is kept below 
25° C, the acid does not consume the 

FiQ. 6. 




The dlstfllation ot bromhydrlo from 
phosphoric acid, 

r, Retort with mixture of adds; e, Re- 
ceiver; ^ Thermometer; w. Cooling tub; 
o, Iron capsule containlDff oil. 



the 



Br as rapidly as it evaporates, and 
therefore is under these conditions 
always dark orange colored, unless the 
Ruppfy of Br vapor is shut off ^ - -' ' 



BsPO. + Br, + H,0 = H,P04 -h 
82 159.5 18 98 



2HBr 
161.5 



the "Br bottle, whereupon the color of 
the acid disappears within 24 hours. 

But when the apparatus is kept in a 
moderately warm place, where the 
temperature is 25^ C. or over, the re- 
ducing power of the phosphorous acid 
is so much increased that the mixture 
of acids remains colorless, or acquires 
only a light orange color, so long as 
any phosphorous acid is left unoxi- 
dized. But as soon as this acid has 
disappeared, the liquid assumes a dark 
orange color, when the bottle with Br 
is tobe lifted out, closed, and kept for 
the next operation. 

There remains then only the separa- 
tion of the bromhydric acid from the 
phosphoric acid, which is accomplished 
by distillation in a retort from an oil 
bath. The precautions which have 
been pointed out in a previous article 
on tne manufacture of bromhydric 
acid, in regard to its liability to decom- 
position by organic substances, have 
to be observed nere. The mere inser- 
tion of the neck of the retort into a 
well-cooled receiyer is sufficient. 
Neither luting nor rubber connections 
are necessary. The first portion which 
comes over consists principally of water 
(and Br, M this has not been removed 
in the manner stated above), and 
should be withdrawn before the brom- 



hydric acid, which does not evaporate 
to any great extent until a temperature 
of about 125** C. has been reached, be- 
^ns to distil. The distillation is con- 
tinued until a temperature of about 
180** C. is reached, when the fire is ex- 
tinguished and the receiver with brom- 
hydric acid detached. The retort and 
its contents are allowed to stand till 
cold, when a quantity of water equal 
to about one-tnird of the bulk of the 
contents is poured into the retort. 
Heat is then again applied, and the 
distillation continued until the tem- 
perature within the retort has reached 
the same height as before. This second 
distillation serves to remove a portion 
of bromhydric acid which cannot be 
removed in the first distillation. 

The phosphoric acid, which forms 
the residue in the retort, is a black, 
syrupy liquid, which, however, after 
dilution with water, digestion with 
about i^ of purified animal charcoal, 
and subsequent filtration through 
white filtering paper (best the brand 
known as " Chlorine paper "), becomes 
perfectly colorless. 

The black color of the phosphoric 
acid is due to an organic impurity of 
the commercial Br, which, it is said, 
is derived from the luting of the stills, 
in the composition of which tar is used. 
The bromhydric acid, which has 
distilled over, requires to be re-distilled, 
before it can be considered sufficiently 
pure for phannaceutical purposes. 

If the addition of Br is made to an 
acid, from which the arsenic has not 
been removed, the entire amount of 
arsenic will distil over with the brom- 
hjrdric acid, while the phosphoric 
acid will be found free from arsenic. 

Univkrsity of Cauforkia, 
Bkbkxlkt, Cat* 

Continuous Administra- 
tion of Nitrous Oxide. 

In 1881, Dr. S. Klikovitch, 
of St. Petersburg, following 
the su^estion of Dr. Pam 
Bert, of Paris, made some 
experiments on himself, 
with a mixture of nitrous 
oxide and oxygen, in the 
proportion of 80 to 20, with- 
out any increase of atmos- 
pheric pressure, with a satis- 
factory result. He also used 
it for alleviating the pains 
of labor, and found it very 
successful and peifectly 
safe; the great objections to it being 
its expense, and the cumbersome na- 
ture oi the required apparatus. Some 
months ago Professor zweifel, of Er- 
langen, erected the necessary appara- 
tus for the supply of the mixed gases 
to the accouchement-ward of his obstet^ 
ric clinic. He finds it best to adminis- 
ter the gases continuously during the 
latter peurt of labor, when the pains are 
most severe, not, as was practised by 
Klikovitch, merely giving the gases 
when signs of an approachmg pain ap- 
peared. Though this treatment has 
Deen adopted in sixty cases, no retar- 
dation of the process was ever observ- 
ed. The patients were generally semi- 
conscious; so that though they would 
answer if asked a question, tney felt 
no pain, and were unaware when the 
child was bom. — British Med. Joum. 



To Administer Paraldehyde. 

Wm. Craio, M.D., in Brit Med. 
Joum., gives: 

3 Pulv. Tragacanth Comp. (Br.). ..gr. xx. 

Syr. Aurantii r 3 iv. 

Paraldehydi f3i. 

Sp. Chloroformi ^axv. 

AquBB q. 8. adfjiij. 

M. To be given at bedtime in a single 
dose.— P^tto. Med. Times. 



HAYWABD'S COBK-PULLBB. 

JOHN W. Hayward, of St. John's, 
Newfoundland, is the inventor of 
an appliance for drawing corks, which 
makes it as easy to get a cork out of a 
bottle as it is to drive it in. An ordin- 
ary cork, O, of the required size, has a 
piece of strong non-corrosive twine, 1 , 
let into its sides. A button or shield, 5, 
also non-corrosive, is placed on the 
inner end of the cork to prevent the 
twine cutting through it. A hand 
metal tag, 2, is secured on the twine 
where it is knotted, or in case a cap- 
sule is placed on the end of a piece, 4, 
which nangs below the capsule. 

A rubber button, 3, placed on the 
outer end of the cork, has a hole or 
slit through which the twine passes. 
In 6 is shown the wire attached to the 

Fio. 2. 




bottle neck, 6' representing the hook, 
and 6' the manner of locking it in 

Elace. 7 gives the appearance of a 
ottle when corked ana the twine se- 
cured on the wire hooks. In 8, a cap- 
sule has been placed over the cork, 
and the tag is seen protruding beneath 
its edge. 9 shows the manner of se- 
curing the twine over the wire by 
stretching the elastic button, 3. and 9> 
the top view of the bottle when the 
oi)eration is completed. 

When the cort is being driven into 
the bottle, the rubber button is turned 
over on the twine and tag, as shown in 
10, to protect them from injury. The 
button is then reversed, one loop of the 
twine passed under the wire hook 
on one side, cuid by stretching the 
rubber button the other loop is se- 
cured on the opposite hook. The 
process of unbottling is shown in 
our last figure. The tag is grasped, 
and by an upward twist the cap- 
sule is torn open. The twine is 
disengaged from the wires, and, 
by passing the first and second 
fingers through the loop, the cork 
can be readily drawn. This sys- 
tem does away with the corkscrew 
entirely, each cork carrying its 
own means of release. It is appli- 
cable for any liquids, medicines, 
liquors, inks, etc., and as the 
corks are not injured they may 
be used a number of times. — 
Scientific American, 

[It is by no means necessary to 
resort to so intricate a device as 
the one just described, to accom- 
plish the purpose of getting out a 
cork without the intervention of 
a corkscrew. A piece of small but 
strong twine is all that is essential, 
and two (of several) modes oi 
using it are shown. 

In Figure 2, one end of the 
twine having been tied about the 
neck of the bottle, the twine is laid 
across the centre of the ox)ening, allow- 
ing a little slack towards the end that 
is mst (a) . The cork having a notch cut 
across its lower face to prevent the 
twine slipping, is then pushed into the 
neck of the bottle, and the free end of 
tJie twine (6) will serve as a means for 
drawing the cork out. 

A second. Figure 3, which is a little 
more elaborate, consists in first tying 
a loop, a, by means of which to attach 
a label, or to serve for hanging the 
bottle up out of the way of children, 
etc., then taring the ends together at 6, 
so as to encircle the neck, cutting one 
of the ends short, and tying the other 
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tightly around the cork in the manner 
shown. This method serves not only 
to furnish a cork-drawer, but prevents 
the cork being lost. Either method is 
especially useful in the case of medi- 
cine bottles for travellers.— Ed. Amkr. 
Druggist.] 

Sponges for Sturgeons. 

Mr. Lawson Tate's method of pre- 
paring sponges is as follows: New 
sponges are first put into a large quan- 
tity of water with sufficient muriatic 
acid to make the water taste disagree- 
ably acid. Thejr remain in this mix- 
ture until all effervescence has ceased 
and all the chalk is removed. For 
this purpose it may be necessary to 
renew the acid several times. The 

rnges are afterward carefully and 
roughly washed, to make them as 
clean as possible and free from every 
rough particle. After being used at 
an operation, they .are first washed 
free from blood, and then put in a deep 
jar and covered with soda and water 
(one pound of soda to twelve sponges). 
They are left in this about twenty-four 
hours (or longer if the sponges are very 
dirtv) and then they are washed per- 
fectly free from every trace of soda. 
This takes several hours' hard work, 
using hot water, squeezing the sponges 
in and out of the water and changing 
the water constantly. Leaving them 
to soak for a few hours in very hot 
water greatly assists in the cleansing. 
When quite clean, they are put in a 
jar of fresh water containing about one 
per cent of carbolic acid ; after being 
Kept in this way for twenty-four hours 
they are squeezed dry and tied up in 
a white cotton bag, in which they are 
left hanging from the kitchen ceiling 
till they are wanted.~A7/4er. Joum, 
of Obstet, 

Enveloping Paper. 

Prop. Van der Bbrg, of Hollcuid, 
after a series of experiments which it 

Fig. 1. 




Hayward*8 oork-puller. 

would take a pamphlet of some hun- 
dred pages to describe, found that 
paraffin paper is decidedly superior to 
all other Kinds of wrappers actually in 
use, in preventing loss of weight, 
fiavor and aroma from contained medi- 
caments and phannaceutic€d products 
in general. Next to paraffin paper 
came ordinary note paper (writing pa- 
per), then parchment paper, and lastly 
filtering euid blotting papers. Doubt- 
less if toe paraffin employed has been 
previously made to dissolve about H 
of salicylic acid a still superior result 
will be obtained, insuring the absence 
of mould or mildew.— C/iemi^f and 
Druggist. 
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Egg-JuIep for the Hair (Piesse). 

Rectified Spirit 1 pint. 

Rose-Water 1 gallon. 

Extract of Rondeletia ^ pint. 

Transparent Soap | oz. 

Hay Saffron. ......... \ drachm. 

Shave the soap very fine, boil it and 
the saffron in a quart of the rose 
water; when dissolved, add the re- 
mainder of the water, then the spirit, 
finally the rondeletia, which is used 
by way of perfume. Aiter standing 
two or three days, it is fit for bottling. 
— Chemist and Druggist, 

For Toothache. 

Q Acetate Lead gr. x. 

Distilled Water f . 3 ss. 

Tr. Opium f. 3i. 

M. 

Fio. 8. 




Apply to the hollow tooth with ab- 
sorbent cotton. — Med. Age. 

Tooth-paste. 

Precipitated Chalk 3 oz. 

Carbonate of Magnesia ... 1 " 

Powdered Soap \ ** 

Qlvcerin J** 

Oil of Neroli 10 drops. 

Syrup of Orange Flower, q. s. 

— Chemist and Druggist. 

Application for Neuralgia. 

Chloral Hyd 0.60 gr. 

Menthol 0.50 ** 

Cacao Butter 1. •* 

Spermaceti 2. " 

M. Make into a cone-shaped mass.— 
Phil. Med. Times. 

Mucilage. 

T. W. Watkins states that a 
mucilage of acacia, which will 
not spoil, may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Oil of Gaultheria iHxv. 

Calcium Phosphate... .sufficient. 

Water J viij. 

Acacia f iv. 

[Triturate the oil of gaultheria 
with about one drachm of the 
phosphate of calcium and after- 
wards the water, and filter. Then 
use the filtrate to make a mucilage 
with the acacia.] — Therapeutic 
Gazette. 

Himrod's Asthma Cure. 

Stearns' New Idea said it can 
be imitated by a coarsely-ground 
mixture of stramonium leaves and 
lavender fiowers, with a little ben- 
zoin, the whole sprinkled with suf- 
fficient saturated solution of ni- 
trate and chlorate of potassium to 
make the powder bum well; the 
patient to inhale the fumes. An- 
other formula given by a corre- 
spondent of the Druggist's Circu- 
lar recommends equal weights of 
powdered lobelia, stramonium, black 
tea, and nitrate of potash, well mixed 
Euid sifted. Dr. Morell Mackenzie soon 
afterwards published some lectures on 
**Hay Fever," and quoted the last 
formula, saying the addition of a little 
aniseed or fennel would make a com- 
pound which, in appearance and effect, 
18 very similar to Himrod's remedy. 
He could not trace any tea in the 
original by microscopical examination, 
but he seemed to think it was a desirable 
addition. A French formula recom- 
mends stramonium and sage. The pro- 
prietor of the formula has denied that 
any of those published are correct. 
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Vamish for Labels. 

Sandarac 150 parts 

Mastic 50 " 

Venice turpentine 15 " 

Alcohol 800 •• 

Macerate, with repeated stirring, 
until solution is effected. Then filter, 
and add enough 

Alcohol to make 1,000 parts. 

Paper labels are first sized with di- 
luted mucila^, then dried, and then 
coated with tnis vamish. If the labels 
have been written with water-soluble 
inks or color, they are first coated with 
two coats of collodion, and then var- 
nished.— Euqbn Dietrich in CentrcU- 
haUey No. 41. 

Artifloial Gutta-Peroha. 

50 KiLOQRAiOf BS of copal resin, and 
7i to 15 kilogrammes of pulverized 
sulphur, are mixed with double the 
quantity of oil of turpentine, or with 
56 to 66 liters of petroleum oil, in a 
tank which contains an aeitator, and 
the mixture is then heated to a tem- 
perature which may vary from 122* 
to 150" Centigrade, the whole being 
stirred until complete solution is ef- 
fected. The mass thus obtained is then 
cooled down to about 38% and a solu- 
tion of casein added which contains 
about 3 kiloerammes of casein, dis- 
solved in weak ammonia water and a 
little methylated spirit. The whole is 
then again heated to between 122** and 
150^ untilit assumes a thin consistence, 
when it is caused to boil with a solu- 
tion of tannic acid^ containing 15 to 25 
per cent of tanmc acid and about 
i kilogramme of ammonia.— M. Zm- 
OLB», Monthly Mag. of Phar,^ etc. 

Explosive Drugs. 

A UST has been recently published, 
in the Unicm Pharmaceutiquey of 
accidents which have recently occurred 
during the preparation or carria^ of 
exfJosive substances used in medicine. 
At Strassburg, a chemist*s assistant 
was changing some lycqpodium-pouxier 
from oneoottle to another*^ the parti- 
cles that escaped mixed with the air, 
a jet of gas was burning, and a slight 
explosion occurred. Tne frightened 
assistant dropped the jar containing 
the Ivcopodium, the room was at once 
fillea with the powder, and a violent 
explosion took place. M. Meyet has 
stated that a tooth-powder composed 
of chlorate ofpotassium and cachou has 
been known to explode in the mouth 
of a person engaged in brushing his 
teeth. A druggist who dried some hV' 
pophogphite (^calcium in a receptacle 
containing sand was killed by its ex- 
plosion. Oxalate and citrate of calcium 
are aJso explosive, but only at a high 
temperature. Pills of permanganate 
of potassium have been known to ex- 
plode spontaneously. A mixture of 
chlorate of potassium, chloride of iron, 
and glycerin exploded in the pocket of 
a patient who carried it. An eminent 
chemist at Paris prepared ozone with 
powders composed of equal parts of 
peroxide of manganese, permanganate 
of potassium, and pulverized oxalic 
acid. He took every recognized pre- 
caution, and the mixture was corked iip 
in a bottle; a few minutes afterwards 
an explosion took place, and the bottle 
was reduced to atoms.— Afed. and 
Surg. Reporter. 

Insolation of Olive Oil. 

L. MoBHiNi says that when olive oil 
is exposed to sunlight for the space of 
a month it is [>ermanently bleached. Its 
specific gravity is not found to have 
altered. When oil which has been 
thus exposed to the sun is afterwards 
treated with sulphuric acid of 1.63 sp. 
gr. in the usual manner, it does not 
turn green as ordinary olive oD does, 
but onl^ takes a reddish-yellow tinge. 
With nitric add or soda it becomes 
whitish, and not green or pale yellow. 



These two tests can therefore no longer 
be utilized to recognize it. On ihe 
other hand, olive ou which has been 
exi)OBed to the sun for a month, con- 
cretes into a solid mass as before 
under the influence of nitrous vapor, 
but the author assures us that even 
this property of the oil disappears if 
the insolation be carried far enough; 
for instance, if it be carried on for 
three or four months in wide, open 



The insolated oil is acid to test 
papers; moreover it is found to have 
contracted a rancid taste and odor ; it 
possesses the property also of dissolv- 
ing aniline rea, as certain sophisticat- 
ed samples of olive oil are found to do 
likewise. The action of light on oils 
may find some further useful applica- 
tions. Oiled papers are again coming 
into use in photography, and calico- 
printers may probably nnd new uses 
for insolated oils. ~Mon. Mag. ofPhar., 
etc 

[insolated olive oil may have some 
trade use», but that which is to be em- 
ployed for the table or medicinally, 
should be carefully protected from 
sun-light for even a very short time, if 
it is desired to retain its flavor.— Ed. 
Am. Druggist.] 

Chrysophanio Acid of Bhubarb. 

AcooRDma to Dr. Kubli, chryso- 
phanic acid is first formed in rhubarb 
root, upoii digestion of the latter in 
water, and none of this acid pre-exists 
in the more important kinds of rhu- 
barb. Its formation is due to decom- 
position of the substance known as 
chrysophan, which does exist in the 
root. This decomposition is due to a 
ferment which is soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol. It is for this reason 
that an alcoholic extract of the root 
can be evaporated without decomposi- 
tion, because while chrysophan will 
be contained in it, the ferment will 
not. We can thus explain also why 
extract of rhubarb prepared with di- 
lute spirit will deposit from time to 
time a yeUow precipitate, which con- 
sists, according to Clark, chiefly of 
chi^vsophanic acid. Chrysophanic 
add, wnich is largely used as ointment 
in SKin diseases, has been recently 
shown to possess strongly antiseptic 
properties, to which rhuDcu*b probably 
owes its beneficial action in catarrh of 
the stomach, indigestion, eto.-^Mon. 
Mag. of Pilar. J etc. 

Distillation of Oil of Star-anise. 

AoooRDma to a report made to 
Schimmel & Co., of Lieipzig, oil of 
^star-anise is distilled, in Annam, in the 
following manner: 

Ten kilogrammes of fresh, green 
star-anise fruits are put into an iron 
boiler of about 27 inches diameter and 
enou^b water added to nearly fill it. 
Another similar iron vessel is then 
turned upside down over it. The lat- 
ter has a hole, about 12 inches wide, 
in the bottom and upon this is placed 
an earthen vessel surrounded by an 
iron frame in which cold water circu- 
lates to condense the vapors ascendine 
into the vessel. The condensed liquid 
is conducted from the latter by means 
of a bamboo into tinned receptctcles, 
where the oil rises to the surface. 
One distillation lasts two days. The 
10 kilos, of star-anise yield 250 Qm. of 
oil [this is about 2i per cent]. A single 
distiller— and there are many of these 
—annually produces 150 to 180 kilos. 
It is principally prepared in and about 
Lan^-son, Ki-lun, Dong-Dane, and Ha 
noi m Annam, and is Drought to mar- 
ket in Luong-Chan (China), packed in 
the well-known cans. Before the 
French occupation of Hannoi and Bac- 
ninh, a portion of the yearly product 
found its way to Tonquin by way of 
these two cities. Since then, however, 
the Chinese dealers have acquired the 
monopoly of the trade. The manufac- 



ture is reported to be subject to a tax, 
levied by the tuam-phu, who owns the 
distilling apparatus, and, at the same 
time, lar^e plantations of star-anise in 
the province of Lang-son. 

On the Feeble Stability of Salicy- 
lates. 

Dr. Q. Vulpius directs attention to 
the fact, already brought forward pre- 
viously by others, that the peculiar 
antizyinotic or antiseptic property of 
free salicylic acid is ooliterated when 
the latter is neutralized by bases. 

He made a series of parallel experi- 
ments with 1 per cent solutions or the 
salicylates and the sulphates of am- 
nlomum, magnesium, copper, zinc, 
atropine, morphine, physoetigmine, 
and pilocarpine. In the case of the 
sulphates, two sets of experiments 
were made, one in which the sulphates 
alone were used, and the other in 
which they were treated with 0. 1 per 
cent of free salicylic acid. All of the 
latter (sulphates containing free sali- 
cylic acid) remained absolutely imal- 
tered after 100 days; the solutions of 
the pure sulphates, with the exception 
of one scarcely turbid sample, were 
likewise unchanged. But nearly all the 
solutions of the pure salicylates were 
spoiled already after a few weeks. 

Dr. Vulpius remarks, very properly, 
that the choice of a salicylate is not 
always occasioned by the desire to se- 
lect a salt which could not spoil. In 
the case of the salicylate of physosti^- 
mine, for instance, the reason why this 
salt is preferred is this, that it is in 
distinct, dry, and non deliquescent 
crystals, and does not cake. So far as 
the keeping qualities of solutions are 
concerned, however, the sulphates are 
greatly preferable to the salicylates. 
Arch, der Pharm., 1885, 794. 

Fills of Permanganate of Potassium. 

E. A. Patch says: "After experi- 
menting with the various excipients 
that have been suggested, I would 
recommend one of the following: 

*^ First. Besin cerate, in proportion 
varied according to the size of the 
mass, from 15 to 20^ of the finely pow- 
dered permanganate used. Five^ains 
will make a mass with 25 grains of 
the salt; 15 grains will make a mass 
with 100 grains of the salt. 

'* Second. One part of permanga- 
nate, H parts of kaolin (the clay used 
for makingwhite porcelain), and wa- 
ter, q. s. The amount of water will 
vary from i to f of a part. 

'^ Third. Permanganate. 2 parts: 
kaolin, 1 part; and petrolatum, q.s.'^ 
The amount of petrolatum required 
depends upon its consistence. He 
finds that 4 grains, with 24 grains of 
permanganate and 12 grains of kaolin, 
makes a mass somewnat more plastic 
than No. 1, and decidedly more so 
than No. 2. 

No. 2 disintegrates most rapidly in 
contact with water, and No. 1 tne least 
rapidly.— r/ie Pharmcunst. 

Preparation of Buzine. 

The active principle of Buxus sem- 
pervirens, known as Duxine^ and found 
to be identical with bebeenne of Nec- 
tandra, and i)elosine of Pareira, was 
described in 1854 by Couerbe as a non- 
crystalline mass, having a very bitter 
taste and causing a person te sneeze. 
Buxine turns litmus paper blue, is very 
soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, ana 
almost insoluble in water. Nitric acid 
decomposes it. Couerbe prepared it 
by boiling with magnesia a watery 
solution of an alcohoQc extract of box, 
dissolving the resulting precipitate in 
alcohol, decolorizing the tincture with 
animal charcoal, filtering and evapor- 
ating. The salts prepared with this 
buxme are ver^ bitter, and yield with 
alkalies a gelatinous precipitate. The 
sulphate forms crystalline grains, and, 
when freed from resinous matters by 
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treatment with a little nitric acid, 
e\veRy upon decomposition by an alkali, 
biizine that is susceptible of crys- 
tallizing. The Italian chemist Bar- 
iNEiglia gave another process for pre- 
paring buxine about the middle of the 
year 1871. He takes the leaves and 



stalks of the box tree and treats them 
with dilute sulphuric acid in the usual 
manner. The acid solution is precipi- 
tated by excess of carbonate of soda 
or carbonate of lime: the precipitate 
is collected and driea at a very mod- 
erate temperature. It need not be 



absolutely dry. It is now acted on by 
absolute alcohol. The latter is with- 
drawn by distillation, and the residue 
again submitted to the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid. This second acid liquid 
is also precipitated by an excess of 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of lime 




at a temperature of 40*" to 60* C. A 
current of carbonic acid gas is then 
passed into the liquid, which redis- 
solves the buxine as bicarbonate, and 
separates a resinous substance. The 
solution of bicarbonate of buxine is 
neutralized by ammonia, which sepa- 



rates the pure buxine in a perfectly 
white condition. Box grows spontan- 
eously in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, ana the south of England. 
No doubt its febrifuge £ction is quite 
as real now as in the days when the 
emperor Joseph II. gave fifteen hun- 



dred florins to find it out; and some 
French practitioners still prescribe 
it in the form of the powdered leaves, 
thirty to forty grains being given iix 
an appropriate vehicle at the com- 
mencement of an attack of ague. — 
Chemist and Druggist 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHABMAC7.* 

[Continued from Deo. NOm p. 9M.] 

ILDINO, SILVKRINa, DU3ri:fJ, suaAR- 
COATINO, OELATnazmG, AND GLAZ- 

ma PILLS. 

(^ILDINO and edlTering Dills (pbdu- 
J cerefoliia auri, araentt) is done by- 
means of leaf -gold or leaf-silver, in a 
spherical capsule, divided into two 
parts, composed either of ^lass, porce- 
lain, wood with porcelain lining, wood, 
or horn. If such a capsule is not at 
hand, a little porcelain pipkin will sub- 
serve its purposes. Several pledgets of 
foil having been cut off with shears, are 
placed in one-half of the capsule, and 
six or eight freshly rolled pills, made 
of as hard a mass as is obtainable, are 
then dropped in, the capsule is closed, 
and vigorousl:^ shaken. The pills, 
now covered with a glittering metallic 
coating, must then be freed (by shak- 
ing) from such particles of foil as may 
be still freely adhering. Some pills 
take a slight coating of metal or even 
none at ail. In such cases the pills 
must be taken out of the capsule and 
rolled about in a circle with the palm 
of the hand (or with a roller) on a sheet 
of clean, smooth writing-papcnr, or on 
the plate of the finisher, which has 
been very slightly rubbed over with a 
few drops of mucilage until they aro 
imiformly moistened. Instead of the 
slight moisturo with the ^um mucilage, 
the pills may be placed in a tea-sieve, 




OApmle for SUverinff PUte. 

or in the little pill-sieve described on 
page 201 of our last volume, and held 
for a moment in the steam of boiling 
water. The pills should then be placed 
in the capsule and shaken. After this 
has been done, the silvering or gild- 
ing must be repeated again and aeain. 
It 18 an offence against the rules both 
of decenc V and cieai^ness, to breathe 
on the pills for the purpose ofmakine 
the metal adhere. The moistening of 
the pills by means of the gum muci- 
lage is always recommendable, when- 
ever the dispenser wishes to make a 
point of supplying pills with a very 
nandsome metallic covering. The more 
compact the pill-mass, the more endur- 
ing will be tne metallic coating. Pills 
containing aaafcetiday and especiallv 
sulphur and sulphides, such as sul- 
phide of mercury, antimony, etc., 
should always be made from a solid 
pill-mass, if they are to be sOvered or 
gilded. 

[The Chem. and Drugg, Diary gives 
the following useful hints: In order 
to silver pills over a tolu varnish, mois- 
ten with weak liq. potassae, instead of 
mucilage. The mucilagjd will not al- 
ways adhere to the resinous surface. 
One leaf of silver covers six five-grain 
pills. One drop of weak mucilage is 
sufficient to dampen a dozen such 
pills, and they should have a dull, not 

• The iMMis of thii series of papers Is the last 
editkm of HMer*s "Technlk der PhArmaoeutiscben 
Reoeptur.** The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
mattors of practice peculiar to Qermany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in f ]. 

Tlw OM of the original text has been kindly 
1 hj Dr. Bager. 



a glistening, appearance when thrown 
on the silver. The wetter the pills aro 
the more silver, leaf is required, and 
the finish is not so good. If any pow- 
der be used in rolling out a pill wnich 
is to be sUvered it snould be licorice. 
Should anv lycopodium be used it will 
be impossible to get a well-silvered pill. 
Before finally polishing the pills expose 
them to the air for a few minutes, 
then add an extra silver leaf, ana 
finish off. This assists very much in 
giving a brilliant coating.] 

As a usual thing, the sulphides of 
antimony and the sulphides of mer- 
cury do not at first exeroise any 
special influence on the metallic coat- 
ing of the pills, but a few days later 
they become black. On account of 
this change, the following procedure 
should be observed. The pills contain- 
ing the sulphides should be made of 
the hardest pill-mass obtainable, and 
their surfaces dried in a moderately 
warm place for several hours, then 
coated Mrith collodion (see below), 
moistened with mucilage and either 
gUt or silvered. 

Separate capsules or boxes must be 
kept for silverine or gilding pills. A 
small one is usea for the latter pur- 
pose. Most of those in common use 
are made of horn. 

Consperqent Pouxter.— To prevent 
pills, which aro not to be covered with 
a metallic coating, from sticUng to- 
gether, a conspergent powder is used, 
n none is specified by the physician, 
lycopodium is used. The quantity 
employed should not be larger than is 
required to form a very thin layer in 
the box or vial destined for the pills. 
If the pills are soft or contain hygro- 
scopic ingredients, enough of the 
powder must be taken to absorb all 
superficial moisture and to remain 
slightly in excess. 

SUGAR OOATBD VOAA. 

These are prepared in the following 
manner. The pills, when made, are 
partially dried, then moistened with 
mucilage and at once thrown into a 
finely-powdered mixture of e()ual parts 
of su^ar and stareh, contamed in a 
capsule, and the latter a^tated with 
rotation. A firmer coating is ob- 
tained in the following manner. One 
part of white gelatin is first dissolved 
m 4 parts of aistilled water, with the 
aid of the water-bath. Then a mix- 
ture is made of 20 parts of sugar, 10 
parts of starch, and 5 parts of traga- 
canth, which must be brought to me 
state of an impalpable powder. About 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls of this powder 
are placed into a round box, such as is 
ysea for silvering pills, about 26 drops 
of the warm gelatin solution are 
then added, and then about 60 pills, 
which must have been superficially 
dried in a moderately warm place, and 
coated with the gelatin solution just 
previously to being put in the box. 
The latter must be immediately agi- 
tated with a cireulEU* rotation for about 
three minutes, when the contents of 
the box are emptied out upon a small 
sieve. The pills, separated from the 
powder, are then agitated in the box 
for about three minutes longer, in 
order that their surface may become 
smooth. Should the coating be so thin 
that the color of the piU-mass is still 
visible, a second coating may be ap- 
plied, after the first one has become 
thoroughly hard and dry. When pills 
are coated with svrup (insteaa of 
gelatin solution), and a mixture of gum 
arable and sugar, the coating is rather 
thick and rough, and not sufficiently 
firm. The above-mentioned mixture 
may be colored or aromatized, as it 
may be required. 

Another method of sugar-coating 
pills is the following: Moisten the pills 
with a mixture of 1 part of glycerin 
and 2 parts of alcohol, and put them 
into a Dox containing a very finely- 
powdered mixture of 20 parts of sugar. 



3 parts of arrow-root and 1 part of 
mastic. Then agitate immediately 
and energetically. Sometimes 1 or 2 
parts of mastic are dissolved in the 
alcoholic solution of glycerin. 

[Other modes of sugar-coating pills, 
:en from the Chem, and Drugg, 
Diary y are the following: 

Albumin and Sugar,— FUls suffi- 
ciently firm and dry should be rolled 
between the finger and thumb, with 
enough white of egg to give them a 
thin coating. They should then be 
placed with finely-powdered white 
sugar in a suitable vessel and rotated. 
The coating looks well and has a pleas- 
ant taste. 

French Chalk and Sugar,— The pills 
are moistened with syrup or mucila^, 
or a mixture of the two, oy shaking in 
a covered pot They are then trans- 
ferred to a box containing powdered 
French chalk or a mixture of French 
chalk and sugar, and are wdl shaken, 
and again transferred to a warm pill- 
tray and kept rapidly rotating until 
dry and smooth. The operation takes 
but little time. 

Mucilage of acacia and syrup, of 
each 3i., water 3vi., form a good 
moistening mixture. 

Tragacanth and ^tioar.— Recom- 
mended by M. Calland for piUs con- 
taining essential oils. Mix 1 part of 
powdered tragacanth with 2 of water: 
press the mixture through muslin, add 
20 parts powdered sugar of milk and 
dry in a tnin la^er on a poreelain slab. 
Finally reduce it to a very fine pow- 
der. Dr. Symee says that this is not 
easily done, but the success of the 
coating depends on the fineness of the 
powder. The pills are moistened with 
water and rolled in the powder, a 
rotary motion being kept up till they 
are dry. 

Pearl-<oated and Tolu-coated Pills 
are thus prepared, according to the 
Chem. ana Drugg. Diary, 

Pearl-coated PiUs.—A popular form 
of coating pills in recent years is 
known as pearl-coating. The powder 
used in this case is generally plain 
French chalk, or a mixture of French 
chalk with fine powdered sugar. In 
pearl -coating, as also in sugar-coating 
and silver-coating, the following points 
must be attended to to insure success, 
namely, the pills must be sufficiently 
dr^ and hara to prevent interstitial 
moisture exuding, and so spoiling the 
coating; they must be evcnljr but not 
excessively damped with thm mucil- 
age: and lastly, they must be thor- 
oughly rotated, first in the powder 
and afterwards without any free pow- 
der, to produce a brilliant surface. 

Prescriptions are now frequently 
met with m which one or two dozen pillis 
are ordered to be made and enamSed, 
or pearl-coated. By the following 
process a perfectly fim'shed pearf 
coated pill may be turned out in a 
few minutes. Shake the pills which 
should be fairly hard and well roimd- 
ed, in a chip pill-box with sandarach 
and ether, varnish and throw them into 
very fine French chalk, rotate for a 
minute, and separate excess of pow- 
der. Shake the pills in another chip 
box with a mixture of equal parts of 
whipped white of egg (strained), syrup 
and water, sufficient to thoroughly 
wet the pills, and throw them into ex- 
cess of very fine French chalk, shako 
for a minute, remove the piUs to a flat 
marble slab, and rotate very lightly 
under a pill-finisher, sprinkhng on a 
very little chalk until a smooth sur- 
face is produced. If time permits, 
they should be exposed to the air in a 
tray to dry thoroughly. 

Tolu- (and Chatk) coated Pills,— 
This was introduced by Dr. Symes in 
1860. The resin left after making 
syrup of tolu is dissolved in ether, sp. 
gr. .717 to .720. The pills are rolled 
m this, and while still moist are trans- 
ferred to a box containing finely-pow- 
dered French chalk, then turned into 
a warm pill-tray and kept rotating for 
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a shorb time. Finally polish with 
slight pressure under the pill-finisher. 
The result is a steel-gray smooth coat- 
ing.] 

GKLATIN-OOATma OF PILLS. 

Pills which are to be coated with 
gelatin must be thoroughly dried. 
[This is not the case. They need only 
be partifdly dried for tnis purpose, 
and this is just one of the advcmtages 
of the process, inasmuch as gelatin- 
coated pills, if properly prepared, will 
remain soft and soluble f6r a lon^r 
time than sugar-coated ones, in which 
the pill-mass has been most thorough- 
ly dried. As a rule, it is necessary to 
render pills, that are to be sugar- 
coated, perfectly dry. Yet, careful 
manufacturers adjust the constituents 
and excipients so that they will never- 
theless remain quite soluble. Years 
ago it was common to find sugar- 
coated pills in the market which were 
almost entirely insoluble. In these 
days, when manufacturers vie with 
each other in turning out readily solu- 
ble pills, it is difficult to find any that 
are affected with the former draw- 
back.] 

The gelatin solution [according to 
Dr. Hager] is prepared from 2 parts 
of white gelatm and 5 parts oi dis- 
tilled water, with the aid of a water- 
bath. If such a solution is to be kept 
in stock, it is prepared from 10 parts 
of white gelatin and 25 parts of water, 
to which are added 6 parts of alcohol 
of 90 per cent. When cold, this mix- 
ture forms a solid jelly. For use, a 
portion of it is warmed on a water- 
bath, the single pills, one after an- 
other, stuck upon a pointed wire and 
dipped into the gelatin solution so that 
the wire is not touched thereby. The 
pill is then removed, tunied several 
times around its axis, and the wire 
then placed, with its free end, into a 
pin-cxishion. A sewing needle may 
also be used, the pointed end being 
stuck in the pill and the eye-end being 
afterwards inserted into a piece of 
bread. When the pills are all coated, 
they are taken off the wires and put 
into a tin box. [The little orifice which 
the wire or needle has left may be 
closed bv applying a minute portion 
of the g;elatm-maa6 by hand. 1 A more 
expeditious process is the following: 
Into a warm porcelain capsule pour 
about 30 drops of the warm gelatin 
solution, then add 60 pills, shake them 
about until they are all moistened, 
and distribute them as quickly as pos- 
sible upon wax-paper trnd let them 
dry two hours, etc. 

This operation should be performed 
as quickly as possible, and the piUs 
must not be moistened with an e^ccess 
of ^um-solution, and the services of an. 
assistant will be needed to separata the 
pills rapidly on a piece of waxed pdper 
to prevent their touching each other, 
and finally, they must not be collected 
from the waxed or paraffined paper un- 
til they are thoroughly dried, which 
will be at the expiration of about an 
hour and a half. They may then be 
loosened by the slightest touch.* 

The LAOQUERma of pills is done with 
pill-laquer, lacca ad pilvlas. vemix 
pilularumy which is prepared by the 
maceration and filtration of 5.0 powd. 
mastic, 15.0 balsam of Tolu, 25.0 abso- 
lute alcohol, and 80 ether. The cinna- 
mic and benzoic acids contained in this 
solution sometimes cause the appear- 
ance of white spots, for which reason 
preference is given to the following 
formula: 15.0 grammes of balsam of 
Tolu are placea in asmsdl glass I'etort, 
and about 60.0 grammes oi boiling 
water having been poured over it, the 
mixture is digested on a water-bath for 
several hours with occasional shaking. 
After the hot water has been poured 
off and entirely drained away, a mix- 

* For further information upon this subject, see 
articles in former volumes of the Amsrioam Drvq' 
OUT and New Rbmkoics. 



ture of 25.0 grammes of absolute alco- 
hol and 80.0 grammes of ether is pour- 
ed over the residuumi» and after being 
macerated for several days with occa- 
sional shaking, it is filtered (poured 
through plugs of cotton). The pills 
having been thoroughly dried for 24 
hours in a temperature of from 25^ to 
30" C, are then placed in a capacious 
fiask, well moistened with the laquer, 
shaken, and immediately spread out on 
a flat porcelain plate, or m a capsule 
made of paraffin paper, care bein^ 
taken that they do not touch each 
other. 

The pills may likewise be stuck on 
the point of a needle, as in the process 
of gelatinizing, and dipped into the 
laquer, the needles being then stuck 
into disks of bread in order to effect 
the drying. 

Dr. Symes (in the Chem. and Drugg, 
Diary) recommends the following for- 
mula: French sheet gelatin, 4 parts; 
water, 16 parts; glycerin, Ipart: melt 
with the aid of heat. A board is re- 
quired into which pins have been 
pressed, so that the points project 
some distance, and it is a saving of time 
to have a corresponding board with a 
hemispherical depression opposite each 
pin. The points of the pins are slightly 
greased, a pill placea on each, any 
scum is removed from the solution kept 
warm, the pills are immersed, and a 
rotary motion, with occasional inver- 
sion, IS kept up until the gelatin sets. 

In the American Journal of Phar- 
nuwy. Mr. B. H. Dimock has pub- 
lished the results of some experiments 
in coating nills for dispensing pur- 
poses. The oest coating he has tried 
IS made by dissolving 6 drachms of 
Cox's gelatin and 1 drachm of granu- 
lated gum arabic in 14 drachms of 
acetic acid No. 8, with the aid of a 
water-bath; add 1 ounce of spirit of 
nitrous ether, and 5 minims of oil of 
gaultheria, and mix. Make the mass 
a little softer than usual; use as 
little powder as possible in rolling out ; 
when the pii>e is nearly long enoueh for 
cutting, lay in front of it a thread long 
enough to reach over the sides of the 
machine, or cut a slit along the pipe, 
and lay the thread in this. Roll to full 
length, and cut off the pills, which, 
with practice, can all be kept strung on 
the thread ; take hold of each end of 
the thread: shake off any powder ad- 
hering to tne pills, and dip them into 
the coating-solution. Twirl the thread 
to throw off all excess of coating, and 
hang up to dry, by pinning the oppo- 
site ends of the thread to the sides of 
a box. It requires some practice to 
secure good and speedy results by this 
method.] 

Coating the pills with collodion is 
readily done by sticking them on the 
points of fine sewing needles and dip- 
ping them into collodion {pilulce col- 
lodiatoB). As this coating dries rapid- 
ly, the operation is quickly performed. 
l!t should be mentioned that, unless the 
pills are thoroughly dried beforehand, 
they will assume a streaky white 
appearance. 




Samples of Bolus. 
BOLUS. 

The Bolu8 is prepared from a mix- 
ture that is rather more plastic than a 
pill-mass. Its weight for administra- 
tion to adults varies from 0.25 grammes 
(4 grains) to 5.0 grammes (80 grains). 
This form of medicine is emploved 
by physicians only when the oose 
oi Daaly-tasting medicine is very 
large, and it is not desirable for the 
patient to swallow a great many 
pills at a time. The small bolus is 
made into a spherical (pill-) shape, the 
large one in tnat of a spheroid. 



The mode of mixing or preparing 
the mass from which the bolus is made 
is similar to that described for making 
pills. It should be of a pliable consis- 
tence, so that the bolus may be shaped 
into spheres by the fingers. The pre- 
scription specifies the number of Doli 
desired. The separation is effected by 
means of the pill-machine. In case the 
prescription aoes not designate the con- 
spergent, Ivcopodium is employed for 
the colored boli, and starch for the 
white ones. 

QRANULBS. DRA.GEES. 

GRA.NULBS, granula^ were first intro- 
duced to the profession in France, and 
consist of puis made of sugar, each 
containing a definite quantity of a 
powerful medicinal substance, or else 
small pills of about 0.05 gramme (al- 
most one grain) in weight and coated 
with sugar. The manufacture of 
dragees is practicable only on a large 
scsde, but still a skilful dispenser 
may cover small quantities of pills. 
Both the smell and taste of the pills 
are concealed by this process. 

They are prepared from little glob- 
ules of sugar, small sugar-pills, or con- 
fits of poppy -seeds of which a definite 
amount oy weight is to be taken, 
moistened with a definite solution of 
some powerful medicinal substance, 
the quantity being carefully calculated 
in proportion to the number of gran- 
ules, which are then dried and sent to 
the confectioner who covers the pellets 
with sugar and starch (sometimes ting- 
ed with cochineal), so that they attain 
the size of pills of from 0.1 to 0.12 
grammes (about li grains in weight, 
and which furthermore are sometimes 
coated with silver-leaf. Thus the pre- 
paration of granules is usually practic- 
able only in the manufacture of one or 
several kilogrammes. 

In case only a few of these granules 
should be needed, the required number 
of sugar pellets may be saturated with 
the medicinal substance, and dried and 
sugared as described previously. 

9 GraDuloram Morphinsa acetatis, 

0.001 or /^ grain each, No. 100. 

D. S. Two pellets every three hours. 

Count 105 sugar pellets of about the 
size of a pill of f grain weight into 
a little glass cup, and drop on them 
repeatedly a warm solution of 0.105 
gramme of acetate of morphine in 
40 grains of 90 per cent alcohol ; after 
each dropping they must be dried 
in a moderately warm place. Having 
been thus impregnated with 0.105 
gramme of acetate of morphia, they 
are sugar-coated once or twice, accord- 
ing to the directions given before. 
In this process^ 105 of the sugar pellets 
are employed instead of 100, in order 
that the extra 5 may cover the inci- 
dental loss which may be therein in- 
curred. [In turning the quantities 
above given over into U. S. weights, it 
is not convenient to me^e 105 piUs, as 
we would have to weigh 1^ grains 
which is an odd quantity. It is hotter 
to make only 96 pills, for which exact- 
ly 14 grains of acetate of morphine 
will be required.] 

In order to convert pills into gran- 
ules, they are dried, moistened with 
gum-mucilage, and shaken with a ro- 
tarv motion in a capsule (see page 7) 
with a finely powdered mixture of 
three parts of sugar cmd one of starch. 
This operation should be repeated once 
or twice at the expiration of every 
hour, and satisfactory results will l>e 
obtained. 

Mr. Vomicka, an experienced phar- 
macist, gives the following directions 
for sugar-coating. '*The pills, after 
thorough hardening, are put into a 
so-called su^ar-coating kettle, and 
agitated in tne mass where with they 
are to be coated. The sugaring-ket- 
tie resembles a hollow apple, which 
is fastened to an obUque axis, and by 
means of a proper contrivance can l>e 
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so set in motion as to revolve on its 
own axis over a fire placed beneath. 

The pills which are put into the 
sugaring-kettle should not be con- 
sperged, and must be perfectly hard- 
ened. They should be made so hot in 
the kettle that they can hardly be 
touched, and then the mass with which 
they are to be coated poured in ; if this 
precaution is not taken, the suear that 
IS poured in hardens and envelops the 
pills in lumps. The coating is com- 
posed of boiled sugar with a little 
water and a little rice starch. 

At the iuFtant of pouring in the 
melted sugar mass, the sugaring-kettle 
must be turned very rapidly in order 
that the mass may be equally distrib- 
uted, and this rapid turning is not to 
be discontinued until such distribution 
has been perfectly accomplished. 

The process is begun by the addition 
of a very small quantity of the coat- 
ing, and further additions are made 
omy until the required density of the 
covering has been attained. 

It is advisable for beginners to 
imdertake the preparation of only a 
small number of piUs at a time, and 
exercise great caution in the addition 
of the coating over a slow fire while 
vigorously turning the machine. Es- 
pcK^ially towards the end of the process 
the revolutions must be made with 
great rapidity in order to give the pills 
a finished, rounded form. The dust 
adhering to them should then be re- 
moved, and a few bits of spermaceti 
introduced, with rapid rotary motion 
whereby the pills are given a smooth 
glistening appearance. ^^ 

GRAiOTiiOms, in French granuUMea, 
are large granules or small dragees 
which are prepared in like manner 
as granules, or given a spheroidal 
form. 

Dragees, TrcLgeoR or Tmaemata, are 
of an oblong or spheroidal form, and 
of a correspondingly shaped mass of 
any composition of bolus or pill con- 
sistency, as a kernel. 
The covering of this ker- 
nel is a smooth, white 
or colored layer of sugar 
prepared by confection- 
ers by a process resem- 
bling that of making 
granules. Their weight 
varies between 0.6 and 
2.5 grammes (8 to 40 
grains). In reality dra- 
gees are nothing but su- 
gar-coated boli. 

[To be continued.] 

Scopoline: AnewMyd- 
riatio. 

Ao(X>RDiNG to Dr. Pier- 
d*houy (La France M6di- 
cale), scopoline, au alka- 
loid existmg in Scopolia 
Jcmonica, dilates the pu- 
pils more rapidl}^ than 
atropine. Its action is not only very 
energetic, but it lasts longer. On 
the third day, when scopoline has 
been instilled, the pupils are more di- 
lated t^an after the instillation of at- 
ropine. It appears to have no irrita- 
tive effects on the conjunctiva, and is 
a strong antagonist to the action of 
eseriue.— r^mpcw^ic Gazette. 

Thymol in Menthol Cones. 

AcooRDiNG to a correspondent of the 
Pharm, Zeitung^ it is quite a common 
practice of manufacturers of menthol 
cones to add to the latter a little thy- 
mol. This is done for the purpose of 
rendering the menthol a httle softer 
and more ready to adhere to the skin. 
Cones made of pure menthol are very 
hard and yield out little of their sub- 
stace when applied to the skin. The 
quantity of thymol added, however, is 
probably very small, since menthol, 
when brought in contact with more 
than a small proportion of thymol, 
causes both substances to liquefy. 
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EXSICCATOB WITH HEATING 
ABBANGEMENT. 

IT is often desirable to expose certain 
liquids or solids to heat, with ex- 
clusion of air, or at least in a confined 
space. Or, some volatile liquid is to 
be distilled off from a solution which 
will finally leave a solid residue, and 
the latter is of such a nature that it 
coidd not be well removed, if a fiask or 
retort be employed for the distillation, 
for which reason an open capsule 
would be preferable. In such cases, 
one of the forms of apparatus devised 
by Dr. J. Walter, and here described, 
will be found useful. 

Fig. 1 shows an exsiccator, having 
two tubulures, through which a lead 
or block-tin pipe x)asses, which is 
coiled in such a shape as to adapt itself 
to the form of the vessel (capsules). 
Steam is conducted through the pipe, 

Fio. 1. 




Fio.S. 




Walter's eyaporatlng dish. 



and the air is exhausted at m. A fun- 
nel is fitted through the stopper of the 
upper tubulure, by means of which the 
capsule may be refilled. As it is in- 
convenient to alter the shape of the coil 
of pipe every Idme a new capsule is in- 
troduced, it is best to interpose a sand- 
bath, around which the pipe is per- 
manently coiled, and into which the 
capsule IS placed. 

In Fig. 2, the steam enters a jack- 
eted copper pan, filled with sand, 
which acts as a sand-bath. The bell- 

flass may also be connected with the 
Iter-pump, though this is not shown 
in the cut. In tms case, the capsule 
may be refilled by opening the stop- 
cock in the bent glass tube entering 
the top, when the external pressure of 
the air will cause the liquid in the 
beaker to pass over. 

The autnor points out that rubber 
stoppers in contact with hot pipes, 
soon become soft and leaW. Tnis is 
particularly the case with lead or tin 
pipe. It is, therefore, preferable to 
use separate metallic tubes for passing 



through the stoppers. By soldering 
upon these a semi-globular copper 
nng, and pressing the sharp edge of 
the latter (c in Fig. 1, A) against the 
stopper, an additional security against 
leakaj^ is obtained. 

It is, however, best to secure the 
joints in the same manner as the 
stufSng-boxes in air-pumps, and to 
use asbestos as stumng-material. — 
Zeitschr. prakt. Chem., 1885, 425. 

Hyperembryohydrometrotrophy 
is the scientific term which it is pro- 
posed to apply to the coudition com- 
monly known as ** pregnancy." Its 
advantage as compared with the name 
formerly used lies in the fact that it 
sounds better, is unfamiliar to the 
laity, and its use; like that of the 
chemical nomenclature of the period, 
invests the user with the appearance 
of great wisdom. 

Gibier's Fill for DiarrhcBa. 

Sulphate of Quinine i grain. 

Extract of Aconite I '* 

Tannic Acid f " ^ 

Extract of Opium \ " 

Mucilage of Quince q. s. 

Powdered Licorice q. 8. 

Make one pill. 

Escubao. — This French liquor is 
made as follows : 

Q Saffron 5 4 

Juniper Berries | 4 

Dates 5 2 

Kaisins 1 2 

Anise Seed 3 1 

Coriander 3 1 

Cinnamon 3 2 

Maoe 3 1 

Cloves 3 1 

Diluted Alcohol OlO 

Macerate for two weeks, and filter. 

Walnut Hair Dye. 

The juice of the fresh 
walnut rind has been used 
from time immemorial 
as a hair dye. Bem- 
schen and Semper have 
recently communicated 
to the Berlin Chemical 
Society a method of pre- 
serving it for use in the 
shape of a hydrogluco- 
side, prepared as follows: 
The nnds of the ripe nut 
are digested in sulphuric 
ether until their coloring 
matter is extracted. A 
solution of chromic acid 
in water is added to the 
ether solution, and the 
mixture thoroughly agi- 
tated. The ether is then 
distilled off, and the resi- 
due purified by solution, 
first in hot ether and 
afterward in a mixture 
of chloroform and petroleum | ether, 
from which latter it is obtained in a 
crystalliDe form, as hydrogen gluco- 
side. This substance colors the hair 
and skin exactly as does the juice of 
the fresh rind.— ^a^tonai Druggist, 

To Whiten the Nails.— Mix the fol- 
lowing: 

Acid sulph. dil 2 drachms. 

Tinct. myrrh 1 drachm. 

Aq. dest., or spring- water .... 4 ounces. 

First clean with white soap, and 
then dip the fingers into the mixture. 
[As a rule, it is not desirable to whiten 
the nails if the present standard of 
fashion is to be followed. A pink nail, 
with a whiter crescent at its base, is, 
at present, the sine qua non, — Ed. Am. 
Druggist.] 

To Whiten the Hands.— Mix thor 
oughly: 

Eau de Cologne 2 ounces 

Lemon juice 2 " 

Powdered Brown Windsor soap 6 " 

When hard, it will be an excellent 
soap for whitening the hands. — Pop. 
Sci. News. 
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DURING the year which has just 
closed, The Amrrican Druggist 
has contained, exclusive of book-no- 
notices, and reading matter on adver- 
tising pages, over 965 separate articles 
and 235 illustrations. 231 queries were 
answered, and 443 special formulas, 
laboratory notes, and prescriptions 
were published ; not including those 
contained in the translation of Hater's 
Pharmacetitische Technik. The last- 
mentioned article has been continued 
since 1884 and will be completed in 
1886. 

A large proportion of the matter has 
been of a very practical character, the 
object of the editors having been to 
furnish the subscribers with informa- 
tion which should be both reliable and 
capable of application by the retail 
pharmacist. The translation of Ha- 
ger's important work, and nearly all 
of the illustrations with the text relat- 
ing to them, are to be found in no other 
Pharmaceutical journal in this coun- 
ry. 

During the year, a very elaborate 
scries of papers by one of the most 
competent writers on artistic decora- 
tions was published, and the illustra- 
tions which accompanied them have 
not been surpassed by anything that 
has been published in any periodical 
devoted to the interests of the drug 
trade. 



Karl von Linne. 

THE object of this sketch belongs to 
the small class of mortals, whose 
name is destined to be perpetuated in 
the memory of civilized nations, not 
merely by treatises of history and in the 
records of the past, but by its constant 
occurence as an intrinsic item of scien- 
tific nomenclature. While no monu- 
ment or statue is required to transmit 
the record of his merits to posterity, 
it is but meet that his countrymen 
should erect a visible and conspicuous 
memorial in his honor, in the capital 
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of his fatherland. The monument illus- 
trated on the first page of this num- 
ber was erected in Stockholm on 
May 13th, 1885, and is truly worthy, 
both by its own proportions and general 
design, as well as by its surroundings, 
of the object which it represents.* 

Karl Lmnaeus was bom on May 13th, 
1707, at Rashult in Smaland, Sweden, 
as the son of a clergyman. Being at 
first destined to follow his father's pro- 
fession, he soon developed such a pre- 
dilection for botanical studies that, 
after much opposition, his father con- 
sented to his studying medicine. He 
entered the University of Lund, where 
the botanist Stobseus took great inter- 
est in him, and where his attention 
was first prominently directed to the 
sexuality of plants by a series of 
lectures of Vaillant ** De sexu planta- 
rum " (on the sex of plants). In 1728, 
Linn6 went to the other Swedish Uni- 
versity at Upsala, and only two years 
later he succeeded Rudbeck as lecturer 
on botany, and was intrusted with the 
superintendence of the botanic garden. 
About this time he commenced work 
on his Bibliotheca botanica and his 
Classes and Genera Plantarum, while 
the treasures of Rudbeck's library en- 
abled him to familiarize himself with 
the domain of zoology, so far as this 
branch of natural history had at that 
time been studied and systematized. 
Having travelled for some time to ex- 
tend his knowledge by practical obser- 
vation, he went to Holland in 1735, where 
he obtained his degree and where he 
also published, during his three years' 
residence, his Systema NaturcR (in seven 
volumes ; the author lived to see twelve 
editions of this work, each of which 
records the gradual advance of sci 
ence), his Fundamenta botanica^ and 
some other works. He then visited 
England and France and returned to 
Stockholm where ho began the practice 
of medicine. In 1741 he was appoint- 
ed professor of medicine, and later, in 
the same year, professor of botany and 
natural history in Upsala, the very 
position for which nature had destined 
him. He soon re-organized the botanic 
garden, founded a museum, inaugu- 
rated a new system of instruction and 
was soon surrounded by numerous en- 
thusiastic pupils, many of whom he 
dispatched to different parts of the 
world for the purpose of making col- 
lections and extending the knowledge 
of nature. In 1764 he retired to private 
life, leaving his son as successor at the 
University. Two years previously he 
had been raised to the nobility, at 
which time he altered his family name 
Linnseus, which he had up to this 
period always used, to Linn^. He 
died on January 10th, 1778. 

An Apothecary's Shop in the Xviii. 
Century, t 

THE collection and preparation of 
healing remedies was practised 
in the olden times by the priests. 

In the eighth century, pharmacy be- 
gan, among the Arabs, to be separated 
from the art curative, and an apothe- 
cary's shop was established in Bagdad. 

Several decades later, an Arabian 
physician wrote a pharmacoiKBia. In 
the eleventh century, such establish- 
ments were also founded in Italy, es- 
pecially in Salerno, under the name 
of stations, and were subjected to a 
strict inspcKJtion. 

In the thirteenth century, there was 
an apothecaries' society, and in 1224 a 
tax on curative remedies, and a strict 
examination of the pharmacists was 
prescribed touching their knowledge 
and skilfulness, and physicians were 
interdicted from keeping such shops. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, apothecaries spread over other 
lands. They were in France in 1330, 
in England m 1337, in Prague in 1342, 

*The niiiKtrationon page 1 is taken from the lllus- 
tnrte Zeitung. t See page 6. 
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in Nuremberg in 1404, in Leipsic in 
1409, and in Berlin in 1488. 

In the eighteenth century, scientific 
and practical pharmacy improved 
greatly, and has continued so to do in 
this present century, through its high 
degree of development in the progress 
of the natural sciences. 



The French Patent Laws. 
**KoLBE has obtained both in Ger- 
many and in France a patent for the 
manufacture of artificial salicylic 
acid, and has the article made under 
the patent in both countries. D. B., 
a dealer in brewers' supplies, of Lille, 
was sued by Kolbe for importing from 
Belgium a certain quantity of salicylic 
acid manufactured in Dresden by D. 
F. von Heyden, under Kolbe's patent. 
Thirty-three packages, holding a kilo- 
gramme each, were at the same time 
seized, subject to the order of the 
court. After a trial in first instance, 
the case came before the Court of Ap- 
peal, which held that: (1) When an 
mventor has taken for a product two 
patents, one in France and one in a 
foreign country, the introduction and 
sale m France by a third party of the 
product manufactured by the patentee 
or his agents, constitutes, on the part 
of the third party as regards the 
French patent, an introduction and 
sale of a counterfeited article in the 
meaning of the law of July, 1844, arti- 
cle 41. (2) If the importer, owing to 
lack of guilty knowledge, escapes the 
consequences of article 41 , the confis- 
cation of the product hnported must 
nevertheless be ordered. " In its judg- 
ment the court refused to grant any 
damages in favor of Kolbe, but or- 
dered that the thirty-three pack- 
ages of salicylic acid seized be con- 
fiscated and handed to K., as no 
facts were adduced to prove that he 
had been privy to the importation of 
the article into French territory. An- 
other consequence of the judgment 
should be borne in mind, namely, that, 
when an inventor takes a patent 
in France, he must manufacture 
his article there. If he imports 
himself some of his own make from 
England, for instance, he is liable to 
have it seized and confiscated.— C/i€w- 
ist and Druggist, 

They Prescribing of ready-Made 
Physic. 

De. Quain, in the Harveian oration 
recently delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians, referred to a 
matter that has a special interest for 
pharmacists. Speaking of the pros- 
pect of future therapeutical progress 
he said, ** there are one or two points 
which greatly threaten in practice to 
interfere with the rational adminis- 
tration of remedies, and which I 
would desire to condemn, inasmuch 
as they tend seriously to retard our 
future. There has grown up a habit 
of prescribing ready-made physic, of 
using compounds which contain a 
variety of drugs, each having differ- 
ent properties — a practice in which 
there is a mental proclivity to regard 
the disease as suitable to the physic in 
hand, rather than to take the trouble 
to find the remedy that is suitable to 
the disease. The system is unpractical, 
unscientific, and least calculated to 
promote a knowledge of the legitimate 
use of medicinal agents. In fact the 
art of writing a rational prescription 
threatens to oecome lost. . . . Closely 
connected with the practice here con- 
demned is that which hastily repudi- 
ates remedies on the ground of their 
failing to fulfil the intentions with 
which they have been prescribed. A 
chapter might be written on this sub- 
ject, which, however, I shall summa- 
rize by saying that when these inci- 
dents cross my path— as they do that 
of all of us— I am disposed to fear that 
my diamosis and not the drug has 
been at laidt. "—Ptorm. Jour. 
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COLLECTING AND WASHING 
MINUTE QUANTITIES OP FBE- 
CIPITATES. 

IT happens sometimes that minute 
quantities of a precipitate sus- 
pended in a liquid are to be separated 
by filtration, and subsequently to be 
further examined, perhaps by the 
microscope. If the liquid were passed 
through an ordinary, even small filter, 
some of the precipitate mi^ht be diffi- 
cult of collection after being washed, 
and it is not always possible, particu- 
larly in the case of specifically light 
substances, to make the particles come 
together in the point of the filter. In 
such cases the following expedient is 
recommended by Dr. K. Haushofer in 
his MikroskiopiscJie Reactionen* 

A glass-tube, having a bore of 4 
millimeters (and the glass of which is 
at least 1 mm. thick) is cut off square, 
and the two surfaces carefully ground 




so as to fit hermetically upon each 
other. The upper, shorter piece, is 
expanded into a funnel at the un- 
ground end. The other is fitted with 
a lateral tube c, and a glass or cork- 
stopper k is fitted in the lower end. 
The two pieces may be put together 
and kept in position by means of a 
clamp e, which is preferably attached 
to a retort-stand. 

When a small quantity of some 
liquid containing a precipitate is to be 
filtered, a small, double disk of pure, 
moistened filtering-paper is placed be- 
tween the two ground ends of the 
glass-tubes, at a, so that the paper 
projects about 1 mm. beyond the glass, 
the two tubes are carefully pressed to- 
gether and fixed in this position by the 
clamp. The stopper is inserted at k, 
and, the liauid to be filtered having 
been poured into the fimnel, suction is 
applied at c by means of a rubber-tube 
[an intermediate vessel may be used 
here, to prevent any of the filtrate 
getting into the mouth]. Filtration 
proceeds rapidly and effectively (even 
ireshly-precipitated barium sulphate 
does not pass through the filter in this 
way), and the precipitate may be 
thoroughly washed in the same man- 
ner. When the liqiud has all run off, 
the clamp is loosened, the upper tube 
carefully removed, and the precipitate 
will now be found all collected in the 
small space covered by the bore of the 
tube, whence it may be transferred, if 
necessary, elsewhere. 

Preparation of Cocaine. 

Prop. A. Bignon, of Lima, uses the 
below-described process for the pre- 
paration of cocaine. As he himself 
states, he enioys an advantage in this, 
that he is able to work upon compara- 
tively fresh leaves, such as have not 
yet undergone any material alteration 
either in color or otherwise since they 
were gathered. To this fact he 
ascribes part of the success which at- 
tends his method of extracting the 
alkaloid. He has found that when 
fresh coca leaves are extracted with 
benzin or petroleum, the latter does 

• This is the only work so far published specially 
devoted to chemical analysis under the microscope. 
The title is: Mikroskopische Reactionen, Etne 
Anleitung zur Erkennung verschiedener Elemenie 
und Verbtndungen under dem Mikroakop. Von 
Dr. K. Haushofer. 8?o, Braunschweig, 1886. 
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not take up more than traces of the 
coloring matter and other substances 
which acoompanv cocaine so common- 
ly when other solvents are employed. 
His process is as follows : 

The coca leaves are soaked in a so- 
lution of carbonate of sodium, of 20^ 
B., for about 87 hours [why this odd 
number of hours is chosen tne author 
does not say; perhaps he means that 
the leaves are put in soak towards 
evening of one day and are removed 
on the morning of the fourth day 
thereafter. A solution of carbonate 
of sodium of the strength before men- 
tioned has a spec. gr. of 1.160, and 
contains about 40 per cent of the crys- 
tallized salt]. The leaves are then re- 
moved, dried, and packed into a dis- 
placement apparatus, where they are 
covered with light petroleum oils and 
allowed to remain tor 87 hours. The 
whole of the cocaine that had been set 
free by the alkali carbonate dissolved 
in the menstruum, which is allowed to 
run off. [The author does not men- 
tion whether he comminutes the 
leaves or not, nor whether he adds 
more menstruum to displace what re- 
mains soaked up in the leaves. We 
should certainly reduce the leaves to 
a moderately fine powder, and extract 
them with the menstruum by contin- 
uous percolation until they are ex 
hausted.] The separated petroleum so- 
lution of cocaine is now mixed and 
shaken with water containing one- 
tenth of its weight of hydrochloric 
acid, which causes the alkaloid to be 
taken up by the latter. The aqueous 
and acid solution of the alkaloid is 
then simply separated, and is very 
nearly free from other constituents of 
the coca leaves. The solution having 
been allowed to become clear by set- 
tling and decanted, the alkaloid is pre- 
cipitated from the clear liquid by the 
addition of carbonate of sodium. The 
precipitate, when dried, is nearly pure 
cocaine, containing about 98 per cent 
of the latter. [The author evidentlv 
considers this product pure enough 
for medical use, as he gives no fur- 
ther process of purification.]— iJemsto 
Farm., Buenos Aires, 1885, 330. 
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mPBOVED WASH-BOTTLE JET. 

DR. G. A. ZIEGELER, of Stralsund, 
describes his modification of the 
ordinary wash-bottle iet in No. 40 of 
the Pharm. Centralhalle, 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
he uses a double jet, that is, the de- 
livery tube is contracted at b and 
again contracted to a jet at a. This 
arrangement obviates the forcible 
ejection of the liquid from the orifice, 
which often interferes with the pre- 
cipitate on the filter. 

The same author also draws atten- 
tion to a well-known but not suffi- 
ciently employed improvement, name- 
ly, the attachment of a piece of rubber 
tubing to the blow-tube. According 
to the figure, the author appears to 
prefer a snort piece. We have always 
provided our wash-bottles with a piece 
of rubber tubing about four inches 
long, which permits the bottle being 
turned in ail directions while in use. 




Ziegeler's wash-bottle. 




SIPHON AND BURETTE COCKS. 

IlHE contrivance suggested by Dr. 
. A. C. Mercer, the health officer of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for supplying a fluid 
in drops, for moistening vaccine points, 
suggests to us its availabilty as a stop- 
per for siphons, burettes, etc., used m 
chemical work. It is simply the form 
of compression cock of cam shape, 
supplied with certain forms of fountain 
synnge, as a means for controlling the 
discharge of fluid, and is to be found 
in almost any drug store. 

Fetrobaseline is the name given by 
P. Vigier to liquid vaseline or liquid 
paraffin. 



Boraoic Acid Oil. 

C. J. Bond, F.R.C.S., surgeon to the 
Leicester Infirmary, says (British 
Medical Journal) : " I have found that 
eighteen erains of powdered boracic 
acid , dissolved in a drachm of hot glyce- 
rin, and added to an ounce of olive oil, 
forms a kind of imperfect emulsion, 
the glycerin retaining the acid in 
solution when cold. This can be easily 
shaken up with the oil. This makes a 
non-irritatine and doubly antiseptic 
dressing, and. extensive bums treated 
thus, and covered with a layer of anti- 
septic wool, require to be disturbed 
but seldom; and, if not perfectly asep- 
tic, are far * sweeter' then when 
dressed with, for instance, carronoil." 
— Monthly Mag. ofPhar., etc. 

Kuster's Magnesian Bandage. 

This bandage owes its properties to 
silicate of potash and carbonate of 
magnesia, tnat is, magnesite, the car- 
bonate of magnesia found in nature, 
reduced to a very fine powder. It ap- 
pears from Mehu's description of it, 
that when made into a perfect mixture 
it becomes in the course of twenty-four 
hours a compact mass as hard as 
stone. Three parts of silicate of pot- 
ash to one part of the finely-pulver- 
ized magnesite are the proportions 
used. The magnesite powder is added 
to the commercial silicate in small 
quantities at a time, so that the mix- 
ture may be made perfectly homo- 
geneous and Quite devoid of little 
lumps. In applying the bandage to a 
case of fracture, for instance, the limb 
is first enveloped with a band of flan- 
nel; over this are applied bands of 
linen thoroughly soaked in the mix- 
ture of silicate and magnesite. Two 
linen bandages thus soaked, or at most 
three, are amply sufficient, and form 
a solid support that will remain good 
for a long time. It is stated that this 
bandage is lighter than the ordinary 
plaster-of-Pans bandage, that it is 
more resistant and is cleaner, being 
less hy^scopic, lasting lon^r, and 
that it IS cheaper than the latter. — 
Mon. Mag, ofPhar., etc. 
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English Licorice. 



The only important licorice industry 
in the British Isles is at Pontef ract, in 
Yorkshire. The soil about there is 
well suited for the growth of the plant, 
being of a sandy, loamy character, 
though, it is said, a rich black soil 
would answer equally as well, the only 
requisite being considerable depth to 
allow of the downward growth of the 
roots. The beds are prepared by being 
well trenched, the width of trench and 
bed averaging 3 feet, having the ap- 
pearance, when finished, of widecelery- 
oeds. Commencing early in April or 
late in' March, a top dressing of good 
stable-manure is applied, and then 
lightly covered over, leaving the 
trench perhaps 6 inches below the level 
of the raised bed. Buds and suckers, 
slips or runners are then lightly stuck 
into the soil by one person, while an- 
other follows along with a small spud 
or ^ocal) dibber, with which holes are 
made at a distance of some few inches 
apart, and the buds and suckers in- 
sertea therein, sav 4 inches below the 
surface, that is, the tops covered by 
about 4 inches of soil. 

This forms the double crop, that is, 
the buds growiog downwards produc- 
ing licorice-roots, the suckers forming 
buds for future planting, width of bed 
permitting of cross rows of plants. 
The buds and suckers are left in the 
ground for three years and a half, no 
crop being obtained until the Septem- 
ber following the fourth spring. The 
first manuring is sufficient, the plants 
being weeded as required during each 
summer. They do better in a hot, dry 
summer, after the first season, the last 
five or six wet years before that of 
1884 not having proved good ones for 
the crop. Frost is said not to harm 
the plant, but the coldest season in 
Yorsnire seldom shows a fall to zero, 
shough the ground is often frozen solid 
to some depth. The plant is reported 
veiy hardy, without worm or parasite, 
and little troublesome to the cultivar 
tor. Since the tops do not show any 
luxuriance of growth tiU the third 
year, the universal custom is to plant 
the trenches for the first year with 
*' ash " potatoes, described as a potato 
with a very small top not likely to over- 
shadow the staple. For the second year 
cabbages are grown between the beds; 
but for the third and following half- 
year the trenches must lie fallow, as the 
licorice is then luxuriant and presents 
in the summer months the appearance 
of a plantation of young ash trees, for 
instance. The grower plants a fresh 
crop in the spring of e£tcn year, and in 
the fall of the same year harvests the 
one of three years and a half growth. 
Beyond this, labor is only required to 
keep the beds free from weeds and to 
cut the plants down in November or 
December when the sap is out. In 
case of a severe winter, the tops may 
be protected by a light covering of 
eartn. No irrigation is required, even 
in the driest summer. In gathering 
the root, the trench, not the bed, must 
be dug down to a ^reat depth, thus 
exposing, without injuring, tne roots, 
and the whole plant carefully taken 
out of the ground. The earth from 
the second French is thrown into the 
first, and so on, to the other side of 
the field. The roots are placed in dry 
cellars, after removing the tops and 
suckers, which latter serve for the 
next spring's crop to produce **bud," 
that is, roots in their early stage for 
another year, semd being used to cover 
the roots. When dry. the roots form 
the ordinary yellow licorice for pro- 
ducing the juice of commerce, except 
a smaU portion of the top next the bud. 
This, called the ** chumps," is not so 
valuable as the rest, and hence is sep- 
arated and disposed of to be groimd 
and sold to chemists who retail it for 
medicinal purposes and for mixing 
with stout ana beer. A much finer 
powder is made from the finest root 



(decorticated), and is used for medi- 
cinal purposes. The main part of the 
root is sold in sticks, of which a con- 
siderable quantity is consumed by 
children. That part of the plant above 
the ground seems to be of no value ex- 
cept for burning. The three and a half 
years' sucker which is gathered with 
the licorice plant has now produced 
'*buds," which are reserved for plant- 
ing in the following spring, and the 
new suckers also to be planted have 
been propagated from the old root, and 
cut off from it before storing it. To 
preserve these **buds" through the 
winter they are put either into a dry 
cellar, and, according to McKenzie, 
covered over with rotten dung, or, as 
in PontefrJEict, **pied," that is, made 
into a mound out of doors, and well 
covered over with earth or moist sand. 
They seem in this way successfully to 
endure the cold, wet winters of York- 
shire. 

The approximate cost of an acre of 
Ucorice on new ground is about |450, 
as follows: 

Trenching and preparing land . $80 
Forty thousand buds, at $2.50.100 

Planting and manure 85 

Four years' rent and rates 
(taxes) 125 

$ 
Four years' interest on above, 
say 76 

Total $465 

Average produce of one acre of 
licence, 46cwt., at $14 $630 

This calculation is on the assump- 
tion that this is the first crop of lico- 
rice, the cost of preparing the land 
afterward being about one-half. 

The value of the buds will fully re- 
pay the cost of cleaning, taking up, 
etc. 

The rent is calculated at $30 per 
acre. 

Some English growers think the 
plant might DC made to do well in the 
United States. The difficulty antici- 

Sated would be to obtain buds in suf- 
cient number to furnish seed. The 
average price of buds and runners is 
about $3 per 1,000. The grower must 
wait until the crop is ready before the 
buds produced from the runners are 
availaole, being taken up with the 
crop. No one seemed to think there 
was any way of planting by seed alone 
— et least, from the cultivation of the 
plant in England. All the licorice 
^own in Pontefract is used, it is said, 
m Britain by chemists, etc., who find 
a ready market for the roots as they 
are. it has not lately paid to crush 
the comparatively smcdl domestic 
roots, while the Spanish juice, now 
admitted free of duty, is so cheap. 
The manufacturers of the ** Pontefract 
cakes,'' therefore, depend for their 
supplies on Spanish and Smyrna 
juice. This extract, inspissated from 
the plant either in its wild or culti- 
vated state, comes to them in large 
packing-cases of 2 cwt. each, the 
eases securely dovetailed and lined 
with paper to avoid leakage in case of 
heat — the juice being really a solid 
plastic mass of a dark brown color, 
feeling like tar and inclined to run if 
fubject to great summer heat. It 
may, indeed, be run into these cases. 
The preliminary mixing and boiUng of 
the crude extract is a secret process. 
Visitors are, however, allowed to see 
it later in large masses, perhaps more 
properly called embryo Pontefract 
cakes, spread on heavy tables, and 
there rolled by women as dough is 
worked. This mass is then rolled out 
by a machine into thin sheets, laid on 
trays, and removed into a room at a 
temperature of about 100^ and there 
left until the following morning, when 
it is cut out, stamped by machinery into 
various forms, including the well- 
known **Pomfret cake," which holds 
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its own, with many other novelties of 
design, such as letters of the alphabet, 
fluted sticks, etc. The sweetmeat, as 
it has now become, is again subjected 
to a high temperature to ** skin over,'' 
and is then packed in card-board 
boxes, which are placed in wooden 
cases and sent off to all parts of the 
British Isles and the colonies.— C/iew- 
ist and Druggist. 

Vanillin vs. Vanilla. 

In 1876, the kilogramme of artificial 
vanillin was worth $1,750. To-day it 
sells for about $190. One kilogramme 
of the finest vanilla is worth, in the 
market, to-day about $16 the kilo- 
^amme. Twenty grammes of vanil- 
lin are equivalent in fiavoring power 
to 1 kilogramme of vanilla, and cost 
only about $3.75, It is evident, there- 
f orCj that the cultivation of the natural 
vanilla wiU soon cease to be as profita- 
ble an undertaking as it used to be. 
It is not likely, however, that it ever 
wiU be given up entirely, for natural 
vanilla, after aol, has certain advan- 
tages which will make it preferable 
for various purposes. 

New Source of Citric Acid. 

Large quantities of citric acid have 
been extracted from the fruit of the 
cranberry, which contains li to If per 
cent of the pure acid, accompanied by 
i to I per cent of malic acid; but the 
quantity of the latter is said to vary 
m different localities, and it diminishes 
as the fruit becomes completely ripe. 
A certain quantity of malic acid is, 
however, always present. It is not 
probable that the fruit of the cran- 
berry, though extremely abundant in 
some localities, will be able to compete 
commercially with the lemon, any 
more than the tomato can,* which Sii- 
vestri showed to a contain a large pro- 
portion of citric acid. The manner in 
which Groeger extracts this acid from 
the German cranberry is as follows: 
The fruit is ground in a mill, and 
pressed to obtain the juice ; the residue 
IS treated with water, and subjected to 
pressure three times more. The first 
operation yields 57 per cent of free 
acid. The liquids, being all united, 
are treated with a solution of gelatin, 
which precipitates all the tannin. The 
precipitate is very abundant, but is 
soon deposited. Having ascertained 
by a test made upon a small portion 
of the clear liquid now much carbonate 
of lime is required to saturate it, this 
quantity is added to the whole of the 
solution decanted (not filtered) from 
the precipitate of tannate of gelatin. 
When the entire Uquid is perfectly 
saturated it is heated until it boHs. 
The boiling causes citrate of lime as 
white as snow to be deposited, and 
this being collected and strained in 
the usual manner is decomposed by 
the action of sulphuric acid at 10 per 
cent. In carrying out the latter opera- 
tion, it is also important to ascertain, 
by a previous test made upon a small 
quantity, the exact amount of diluted 
sulphuric acid requisite to effect the 
decomposition of the citrate of lime. 
From 1 to li per cent of pure crystal- 
lized citric acid can thus be obtained 
from the fruit of the cranberry. The 
red coloring matter appears to be en- 
tirely got rid of with the tannin, as 
the citrate of lime precipitated by 
boiling is perfectly white. Carried 
out upon.a large scale, it might prove 
advantageous to utilize the by-pro- 
ducts, nialate of lime and sugar; this 
is done by evaporating the residual 
juice (after separating the citrate of 
lime) to one-fourth of its volume ; when 
the maiate of lime is separated, the 20 
per cent of sugar remaining is fer- 
mented, and the spirit collected by 
distillation* — Mon, Mag, of Pharm.^ 
etc. 

* [This lathe first statement we have noticed that 
a tomato can is a source from whence to obtain 
citric acid.— Ed. Aher. DRraoisr] 
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A SIMPLE WATER BLOWFIPS. 

A SIMPLE apparatus, which may be 
easily put together in any labor- 
atory, for producing a blast of air, has 
been designed by Alexander Kaleczin- 
ski, of Budapest. 

The principal poiiion is an ordinary 
filter-pump arrangement made of 
^lass, A, which in the illustration 
is shown to consist of one piece. It 
may be made of several pieces joined 
together (see Fig. 1), but it will be 
found preferable to use one made by 
the glass-blower, as in Fig. 2. The 
other portions of the apparatus are 
easily intelligible without description. 
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KalecsfnsU^B water blow-pipe. 

When the filter-pump A is set in 
motion, the jet of water passing down 
the tube/ aspirates some air through 
the tube a, which air mingles with tne 
water and arrives in the reservoir B, 
At the same time the accumulating 
water drives the excess of air out 
through d, and the excess of water 
flows off at c. While the pump is at 
work, the air in the flask is always 
imder pressure, and may be utilized 
for various purposes; for instance, for 
the glass-blower^s lamp, for the blast- 
lamp in heating crucibles, etc. — Rep. 
d. Anal Chem,, 1885, No. 22. 

Apomorphia as an AnaBSthetic. 

Bergmeistbr and Lud wig have found 
that apomorphia has a locsu ansBsthetic 
effect similar to cocaine. On man the 
repeated instillation of six to twelve 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution also 
proauced local anaesthesia of the cornea 
and conjunctiva. The following ob- 
servations were also made : 1. The in- 
stillation was somewhat painful and 
irritating. 2. A temporary dilatation 
of the pupils accompaniea the begin 
ning of the anaesthetic effect. 3. The 
conjunctiva, especially of the lower 
lid, suffered a diminution of secretion 
almost to total dryness. A slight 
nausea was also produced, but in one 
instance this was prevented by the ad- 
dition of three drops of one-per-cent so- 
lution of atropia. The anaesthesia was, 
however, then not so complete. — Cin- 
cin. Lancet and Clinic, 



Congo-Bed as Beagent for Free 
Acid.— A new artificial coloring matter 
lately discovered by Martins, and 
known in commerce as Congo-Red — 
which has the property of dyeing 
cotton without mordants— has been 
found by W. Herzberg to be a service- 
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able reagent for free acids in presence 
of alum. [May probably be used in 
many other cases.] 

As an example, the method of test- 
ing aluminized paper for free acid is 
thus given. Extract the cut paper 
with distilled water, and immerse in 
the latter a strip of pure filtering paper 
which has previously been saturated 
with a dilute aqueous solution of congo- 
red (a concentrated solution produces 
a brown precipitate with alum). The 
bright rose tint of the coneo-red paper 
changes to sky blue if iree acid is 
present.— MW/iej7. d. K. Techn, 
Versuehs Anst, 1885, 101. 

Ammonio-Ferrous Sulphate as a 
Test for Nitric Aoid. 

KosA recommends to use the green 
sulphate of iron and ammonium (pro- 
tosulphateof ironand ammonium, am- 
momo-ferrous sulphate which is used 
by photographers as a developer), in 
place of the crystallized sulphate of iron 
as a test for nitric acid. It is more stable 
than the latter, either in substance or 
in solution. It is used in the same 
manner as ferrous sulphate. Equal 
volumes of the liquid to be tested for 
nitric acid, and of concentrated sulph- 
uric acid are mixed, the mixture cool- 
ed, and then a layer of the solution of 
ammonio-ferrous sulphate poured cau- 
tiously on top. Even if only -^^jf part 
of nitric acid was present, a brown 
zone will form at the line of contact of 
the two licjuids. — Gaz. chim, Ital. and 
Chem. Zeit 

Estimation of Free Sulphuric Acid 
in Vinegar. 

B. KoHNSTEiN su^ests the following 
as a convenient and practical method 
for quantitatively determining the 
amoimt of free sulphuric acid in vine- 
gar: 100 Cc. of vinegar are shaken 
up with freshly burnt pure magnesia 
in sufficient quantity to complete neu- 
tralization. The whole is then filtered ; 
25 to 30 Cc. of the clear filtrate are 
dried in a porcelain dish, and residue 
heated to redness. 
The magnesium ace- 
tate is thereby con- 
verted into carbon- 
ate, while any sul- 
phate present re- 
mains intact. A too 
high temperature 
must be avoided in 
the incineration, so 
as to prevent any 
decomposition of sul- 
phate. The inciner- 
ated residue is then 
mixed with water 
containing carbonic 
acid, and the whole 
evaporated down, di- 
gested with hot wa- 
ter, and filtered, 
whereby magnesium 
sulphate passes into 
the filtrate, and the 
carbonate remains on 
the filter. The filter 
is washed until a drop of the filtrate on 
testing ceases to give a reaction for 
sulphuric acid. The magnesia in the 
filtrate is then determined as pyro- 
phosphate, any lime present having 
been previously precipitated.— J^um^ 
schau (Leitmentz) andf Analyst 

To Remove Old Paint. 

Old paint and varnish may be re- 
moved from wood and iron by apply- 
ing a mixture of one part of American 
pearlash to three parts of quick stone 
lime. Slake the mne with water and 
add the pearlash, making the mixture 
of the consistency of pamt. With an 
old brush lay the mixture over the 
whole of the surface to be cleaned, and 
after fourteen or sixteen hours the 
paint can easily be scraped oft.— Sci. 
Amer. 
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SELF-CLOSING GAS BUBNEB. 

ON page 67 of our volume for 1884, 
we described a contrivance for 
automatically shutting off the supply 
of gas in case the Qs^e (of a burner, 
gas stove, etc.) should at any time be 
momentarily extinguished by the fail- 
ure of a supply of the gas. ItwUl 
isometimes happen that the gas-meter 
is turned off by mistake or for certain 
purposes, without due notice being 
given to all persons using the gas. 
Some important operation may re- 
quire the continued U3e of gas day and 
night, and, should the supply of gas 
be suddenly cut off, the burner would 
remain open, and allow the gas to es- 
cape so as to fill the room, when it is 
turned on again. 

Dr. Robert Muencke has devised 
another arrangement for accompli^- 
ing the same purpose. A glass tube, 
bent at a slightly obtuse angle, and of 
the shape shown in the cut s 8, ia 
partly filled with mercury and hermeti- 
cally sealed. It is fastened into a 
hinged socket which rests upon the 
ends of either one of the screws n n, 
sufficient play being allowed to permit 
the tube assuming the positions re- 
quired, as will be explained directly. 
The gas enters by the tube g, passes 
through the joint d and along h to the 
regular burner or gas stove which is to 
be supplied with the gas. At /, a 
small flame is kept burning (supplied 
by the same stream) which heats the 
enlarged end of the glass-tube, causing 
the contained air to expand. This 
drives the mercury over into the other 
limb, which thereby becomes heavier 
and sinks so as to rest on the screw. 
When in this position, the handle of 
the stop-cock a, consisting of a stiff 
wire to which a weight is attached, 
is raised up, and the weight laid upon 
the projecting prong w, where it will 
remain as long as the ^lass-tube re- 
tains its present situation. In this 
position, the stop-cock d is open and 
allows the gas to pass. 

Should the small flame I go out, the 
air in the glass-tube would cool off and 




Muencke's aelf -closing gas-burner. 

contract, the mercury would reced©» 
and cause the right-hand arm of th® 
glass-tube to become heavier, when i* 
would tip over so as to rest on the 
right-hand screw. This tipping over 
would cause the weight to fall, which 
would result in closing the stop- 
cock d.—Zeit8ch. Anal. Chem,, 1886, 
681. 



Oxygenated Drinking-Water. — It 
is said that some easy method of pro- 
curing oxygen, invented by Messrs. 
Brin iBrothers, of Paris, has enabled 
that firm to supply distilled water, 
charged with oxygen gas under pres- 
sure, as a drink similar to soda or selt- 
zer water. It is supplied, like the lat- 
ter, in siphons for taole UBe.— Monthly 
Mag, ofl^har,^ etc. 
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Incompatibility of Chloral and 
Alcohol. 
No preparation containing alcohol 
should be put in a prescription with 
chloral hydrate, and especially so 
when the bromide of potassium or of 
sodium also enters the prescription. 
If the solutions are at all concentrated, 
the chloral will separate as an alco- 
holate, float on the surface, and thus 
^ve rise to a great risk of administer- 
mg an over-dose, unless the bottle is 
**well shaken before taken. ^^— Med. 
Age, 

On the Sulphovinates. 

SuLPHOViNATE or sulphcthylate of 
sodium and other bases have been con- 
siderably used some years ago, and 
are still in slight demand. Regarding 
their stabiUtv^ the following note oi 
Mr. T. L. Phipson in the Chemical 
News (November 13th) will be of in- 
terest: 

'* Some years ago, I published in the 
Chemical News a few observations on 
the preparation of sulphovinates. It 
will be remembered by many of your 
readers that sulphovmate of sodium 
was recommended by Dr. Rabuteau 
and others as an elegant substitute for 
sulphate of so(Uum in pharmacy. It 
has since been discovered that these 
compounds are very imstable and quite 
unfit for medical use. The sulpho- 
vinateof sodium becomes transformed 
in time into bisulphate of sodium, 
which would act more or less as a poi- 
son with the doses in which the sul- 
ghovinate was prescribed, and some 
ne, transparent crystals of sulpho- 
vinate of barium prepared in my 
laboratory, three years ago, have be- 
come quite opa(iue and cnanged into 
sulphate of barium. " 

Improvement in the Adjustment of 

the Strength of Beagents used in 
Analysis. 

In the preparation of reagents for use 
in analysis, it has been hitnerto custo- 
mary to follow a purely empirical sys- 
tem, inasmuch as most of the solutions 
are made in proportions which have 
not the least reference to their beha- 
vior towards others, but are chosen 
without any definite plan, being made 
in the proportion of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, etc., 
parts to 100 parts of water. 

Dr. R. Wollny proposes to do away 
with this unsettled arrangement, 
and to substitute therefor reagents 
that shall be commensurate with each 
other, that is, such solutions, in which 
equal volumes contain equivalent 
quantities of the reagent, just as in 
volumetric analysis. In some cases it 
may not be convenient to adjust the 
proportions so that efjual volumes of 
the solutions are equivalent. In such 
exceptional cases, a simple (perhaps 
decimal) multiple or fraction of the 
normal strength may be selected. 

The objects which Dr. Wollny had 
in view are almost self-evident, partic- 
ularly to those who have had occasion 
to witness the shp-shod, hap-hazard 
attempts of beginners in qiialitative 
analysis. It requires a considerable 
time until the learner finds out what 
is meant by ** exactly neutralizing" 
** slightly acidulated," ** strongly acid- 
ulated," ** faintly alkaline," or what 
may be considered as a *' slight ex- 
cess," or how much of a reagent is 
supposed to be added when a substance 
is to be dissolved in ' ' an excess " of the 
reagent. Had the learner been accus- 
tomed, from the very beginning, to 
work with solutions representing mo- 
lecular proportions, many of these 
doubts would never have occurred to 
him, much time would often have been 
saved, as it could have been known 
beforehand how much of a reagent 
would be necessary to produce a cer- 
tain effect, and large quantities of re- 
agents would have been saved, for it 
is a frequent occurrence that unskilled 
analysts or beginners are extremely 
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wasteful in reagents, expecting often 
to produce a certain result (solution or 
precipitation) by adding more and 
more of the reagent, which, if it could 
have taken place at all, should have 
occurred long before. 

Dr. Wollny has been using ** nor- 
mal " reagents for some time and has 
found them so useful that he has 
caused 160 labels to be printed for 
sale.* As an example, we reproduce 
the following, translated into English: 



Barium CThloride. 

BaCl« . 2H«0 + Aq. 

Ba 56.20 CI 29.05 H.0 14.75 

Mol. W. 244 . Spec, gr.t 1.0878 

11.2 parts in 100 parts 
122 Gm. m 1 Liter = 1 Equiv. 



Supposing a beginner is to study the 
reaction of the Tbarium compounds. 
He will then successively apply the 
following quantities of test-solutions 
to eight samples of the solution of ba- 
rium chloride, of 1 C.c. each: 
-^ C.c. or 2 drops of equivalent con- 
centrated sol. of potassa (cont. 
10 equiv.). 
10 C.c. of diluted sol. of potfissa (cont. 
tHt equiv.). 

1 C.c. of normal sol. of soda (cont. 1 

equiv.). 

2 C.c. of sol. oxalate ammonium 

(cont. i equiv.). 
0.2 C.c. of sol. chromate potassium 

(cont. 6 equiv.). 
1 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid (cont. 

1 equiv.). 
0.2 C.c. 01 hydrofiuosilicic acid (cont. 

6 equiv.). 
The advant€^e gained by following 
this system will not only be felt in the 
more rapid progress made hj the 
learner in the ordinary qualitative 
analysis, ,but will also be seen in the 
readmess with which he will grasp the 
principles of volumetric analysis. — 
After Zeitach, d. Anal, Chem,, 1885, 
402. 

Chemistry of Oil of Lemon. 

Q. BoucHARDAT and J. Lafont have 
carefully fractionated oil of lemon, 
and examined the products obtained 
by the action of dry hydro^n chlo- 
ride on the different fractions. In 
most cases, distillation was conducted 
under reduced pressure. The results 
lead to the conclusion that oil of lemon 
is a highly complex substance, consist- 
ing mainly of hydrocarbons of the 
composition CtoHu, and a little cy- 
mene. The most abimdant of the 
CioHis hydrocarbons is a citrene, which 
boils at about 178' C, has a rotatory 

Sower higher than + 105% and yields 
irectly a solid, optically inactive di- 
hydrochloride. Tne oil also contains 
quantities of several terebenthenes, 
which begin to boil below 162° C., and 
yield monohydrochlorides differing 
from one another in their rotatory 
powers.— Cowpf. Bend, and J. Chem. 
Soc, 

Quantitative Belationship of Pepsin 
to Peptones. 

E. SoHUETZ. in his experimental in- 
vestigation ot this question, employs a 
pepsin solution prepared from the 
stomach of a pig, which is caused to 
act, under caretully regulated condi- 
tions, on a one-per-cent solutioD of egg 
albumen, previously freed from globu- 
lin by treatment with hydrocnloric 
acid. By the addition of a small quan- 
tity of thymol. 0.2 gramme, previously 
dissolved in 1 (JJ.c. alcohol, to 1, 000 C.c. 
of the albumen solution, it is kept from 
decomposition, and serves for a long 

* They may be obtained through dealers In chem- 
cal apparatus. So far. they hare only been printed 
with Oerman titles, being published by Dr. R. M&n- 
cke, of Berlin, at 1 mark. Thev will probably soon 
be Introduced here with English titles. 

t Of the solution. 
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series of determinations. Experiments 
proved that the thymol was without 
influence on the digestion, so long as 
the quantity added was less tnan 
0.1 per cent. The determinations of 
the resulting peptones were made by 
the optical method, the solution bein^ 
previously freed from other albumi- 
noids by precipitations with ferric 
chloride, in presence of sodium ace- 
tate. Tnree series of determinations, 
yielding concordant numbers, estab- 
lished a simple numerical relationshio 
between the quantities of peptone ana 
pepsin, the peptoue being formed in 
the ratio of the square root of the quan- 
tity of pepsin taken. — Zeitschr. f. 
phys. Chem,, 9,577, and J, Chem, S(>c. 

Oil of Jatropha Curcas as an Adul- 
terant. 

Mr. Hibpe reports, in the Reperi. d. 
Anal. Chem., that olive-oil, which is 
largely exported from Portugal, is fre- 
quently adulterated there with a Bra- 
zilian oil, which is extracted from the 
seeds of Jatropha Curcas (belonging to 
Euphorbiacece), A good test for it is 
to add some nitric acid and copper to 
the suspected oil, when its color, after 
some time, becomes an intense reddish- 
brown. No other oil acts in a similar 
way, and ten per cent of this adul- 
terant in an oil can be easily detected 
by this test.— -r/i€ Analyst, 

Note,— We quote this to append the 
remark that we believe tnere is a 
mistake here somewhere. Oil of Ja- 
tropha Curcas is an active purgative, 
analogous to croton oil, and is not 
likely to be mixed, on purpose, with 
olive oil which, besides, is much 
cheaper.— Ed. Am. Drugg. 

Dry Distillation of Wood. 
It appears from M. Senff^s experi- 
ments tnat the yield of crude pyroli^- 
neous acid, tar, charcoal, and gas is 
almost the same with the most differ- 
ent woods. But the richness of the 
acid waters in acetic acid and conse- 
quently the yield of dehydrated acid 
vary greatly. In this respect the 
wood of coniferous trees is the least 
valuable. The wood of the trunk fur- 
nishes more acid than that of the 
branches. The wood yields more acid 
than the bark, and sound wood more 
than dead wood. Rapid calcination 
yields more gas at the expense of the 
condensed products and of the char- 
coal; it yields also the weakest acid 
waters, and the charcoal is more 
hygroscopic than that furnished by a 
gradual action. 

Antipyrin. 

Onb of our medical exchanges, 
whose editor we have always been ac- 
customed to regard as well posted and 
especially sound in his opinions, pub- 
lished in a recent number the follow- 
ing, in response to a yuery respecting 
the nature of antipyrin. 

*' Antipyrin is a prex>aration made 
from coal-oil. Its use as a medicine is 
pronounced dangerous by those who 
nave investigated its physiological 
properties." 

We think our confrere would do well 
to read his exchanges a httle more 
closely, if he can say no more than 
this, for a remedy wblch is used so ex- 
tensively. 

Non-Actinic Bottles for Substances 
Affbcted by Light. 

AcooRDmo to A. Gawalovski, solids 
or liquids which are easily affected by 
light, such as nitrate of silver, salts of 
molybdenum and others, are best pre- 
served in bottles of amber ^lass, cov- 
ered with a green, blue, or violet layer, 
which may D6 ** flashed " on. 

Jamin and Masson's investigations 
have shown that no single-tint glass 
(blue, amber, topas color, or black) 
can keep out every trace of actinic 
light.— 2cttec^. /. anal Chem,, 1885, 
409. 
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Beaoroin in Erysipelas of the Faoe. 

AoooRDma to the Neus Zeitung fUr 
Therapie, the application of a two or 
three per cent aqueous solution of 
resorcin to a face affected with ery- 
sipelas produces an astonishingly rapid 
effect. It should be brushed on every 
two or three hours. The inflammation 
is said to be at once arrested, and the 
redness and swelling subside promptly. 

Cocaine in Bums. 

If a solution of 1 part of cocaine in 
40 parts of liquid paraffin be applied 
to bums, the pain ceases and the heal- 
ing processgeDcrally progresses favor- 
ably. P. vigier, who communicates 
this fact, recommends for this purpose 
the liqmd vaseline which he calls 
petrobaseline. —VOrtm, 

Similar reports are presented by 
others, as for instance, by Prof. A. 
Bignon, of lima, who reports that 
cocaine dissolved in vaselme, in the 
strength of 20 per cent, is often prefer- 
red by the surgeons of his acquaint- 
ance tor such purposes as catheriza- 
tion, dressing for burns, etc. 

A Mustard Sponge. 

Mix the mustard in a basin with 
water untU the mass is smooth and 
of even consistency. Then take the 
soft mass all up with a clean sponge, 
lay the sponge in the centre of a 
white handkerchief, tie up the cor- 
ners neatly, and apply the smooth, 
convex surface to the skin. This mus- 
tard sponge, warmed again by the fire 
and slightly moistened, can be em- 
ployed three or four times, is good for 
several hours, and saves the trouble of 
pnaking a new poultice during the 
weariness of night watching. The 
sponge afterwarof can easily be wash- 
ed dean in warm water.— B. W. 

KlOHARDSON. 

Glauber's Salt for Asthma. 

Dr. Chenert, of Boston, mentions 
a physician who, years ago, told him 
that after twenty years' use, for him- 
self, of the hundred and one remedies 
recommended, he had not found any- 
thing so prompt and satisfactory as 
Glauber's salt. When the attack comes 
on (usually in the night), the lungs 
close, and he seems to be breathing, as 
it were, through dry metallic tubes. 
At these times he starts out of bed, 
seizes a handful of the salt (which 
he always keeps within reach), and 
puts it in a tumbler of water, stirs, 
and begins to sip it, and by the time 
he gets a fire kindled, moisture starts 
in the respiratory x)assa^, and the 
spasm relaxes. Having sipped awhile 
longer, and become warm, he is able 
to return to bed. The next morning, 
a slight cathartic action follows, ana 
he is about as well as before. — Thera- 
peutic Gazette, 

Therapeutics of Terpin. 

This crystalUne hydrate from oil of 
turpentine has been investigated by 
Lepine, some of whose later resulte 
appear in i2etn«e(ieJlfi$dectne. He finds 
it similar in action to turpentine, but 
better borne by the stomach, and act- 
ing in smaller doses. It, furthermore, 
is pecidiar in causing fiuidity and ease 
of expectoration, and is therefore 
ranked as the *'best expectorant in 
existence." Even in chronic cases it 

fave prompt relief in 3 to 30-grain 
OSes. In the larger doses, however, 
its action is rather to suppress expec- 
toration, and it is so recommended for 
bronchorrhoea. In bronchitis it is 
best given in a watery (and slightly 
alcoholic) solution, ana can be associ- 
ated with any convenient syrup. Its 
solubility in alcohol is as 1 to 7 ; in cold 
water, 1 to 200 ; in water that has been 
boiled and then cooled to a lukewarm 
state, it dissolves with greater ease. 
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Upon the nervous system it acts as does 
turpentine, but in one-third the dose. 
In neuraJgia and hystero-epilepsy it 
was tried with good results. In such 
cases it needs an associated astringent 
to avoid diarrhcda. Lepine's early 
hopes of its service as a diuretic have 
been disappointed. While it seems to 
do no urinary mischief in healthy indi- 
viduals, it is not to be thought of in 
Brigbt's disease, as it decreases the re- 
nal secretion, and even causes albumi- 
nuria and haematuria. The crystals of 
terpin hydrate have neither taste nor 
odor, and create, therefore, no repug- 
nance on the part of the patient, as is so 
often the case with turpentine. — Thera- 
peutic Gazette. 

Cocaine in Nervous Cough. 

Dr. Graeffer writes to the Allgem. 
Med. Centralzeitung, June, 1885, that 
he has successfully used warm inhala- 
tions of cocaine hydrochlorate twice a 
day in nervous cough, whooping 
cou^h, and trigeminal neuralgia, ac- 
coroung to the following formula: 

9 CocaiDSB muriat 0.06 (gr. i.) 

AqusB deat 45.0 ( I iss.) 

Pot. chlor., 

Aq. amygd. amar., aa 0.5 {Ik gre.) 

M. S, Externally. 

In adults and older children Graeffer 
employed the steam-spray; in smaller 
ana irritable children tbe ordinary 
spray-apparatus, warming the cocaine 
solution previoiisly under water. It 
is an important point to have the 
tongue drawn well forward, so as to 
allow the vapors to enter as deeply 
and freely as possible. — Therapeutic 
Gazette. 

Pilocarpine for Stramonium Poison- 
ing. 

To a girl of four years, comatose from 
eating ripe thorn-apple berries, a Hun- 
garian physician gave in five hours 
six-sevenths of a grain of pilocarpine. 
The first dose of ^ grain produced no 
effect. He increased the aose to t and, 
observing improvement, repeated till 
the child was convalescent. Sweating 
and salivation occurred, but not tiU 
after the last dose had been given.— 
Medical Times. 

Atropine Poisoning. 

Feddsrsbn (Diss. Inaug., Berlin, 
1886) says that there are one hundred 
and three cases of poisoning from atro- 
pine on record, twelve of which were 
followed by death. Undoubtedly many 
unrecorded cases have occurred. Of 
these one hundred and three cases (to 
which Feddersen adds one of his own, 
brought about by an atropine salve and 
followed by recovery), ninety-eig:ht 
were from prescriptions ordered for in- 
ternal use, fifty-three from collyria. 
In nine cases it was given to destroy 
life; in ten it was taken with suicidal 
intent; eighty-four were accidental. 
In the cases due to collyria the strength 
of the solution varied from .17 to 3 per 
cent. — Centralbl. f. Augenheilk. 

[A writer in the Medical Times 
quotes Hirschberg's opinion that toxic 
symptoms are never caused by the 
usuaJ collyria employed (gr. iv. in 
I i.). He says : " I have never yet seen 
a case of atropine-poisoning from the 
use of collyria."] 

Digitalis-Poisoning.— The Concours 
Medical details the effects upon a wo- 
man of three fiuidounces of tmcture of 
digitalis. Within a few minutes in- 
tense vomiting set in, and a lar^e 
portion of the drug was rejected, this 
Doing aided by emetics administered 
at the Hopital Saint-Louis, where tbe 
patient was at once carried. Subse- 
quently two sets of symptoms ap- 
peared : those attributable to gastric 
irritation (vomiting, pain), and those 
manifested in the circulation (irreg[u- 
larity and slowness of the pulse, vio- 
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lent delirium, cutaneous hypersdsthe- 
sia, muscular hemiparesis, vertigo, 
amblyopia, and xanthopsia). Tne 
treatment was stimulating: hypoder- 
mic injections of ether, ammonium 
carbonate, strychnine, and, later, fric- 
tions, electricity, atropine, and a care- 
fully regulated, diet. Recovery was 
complete on the eighth dB,j.— Medical 
Tim£8. 

How Nitroglycerin Poisons. 

AoooRDJNG to M. Hay the poisonous 
action of this compound cannot be ex- 
plained by the action of its constitu- 
ents. Tbe symptoms are similar to 
those produced oy amyl and potassi- 
um nitrites. The author f oimd that, 
of the three N0« groups present in ni- 
tro-glycerin, only one is removed by 
the action of alkalies as nitrate, the 
other two combining with the alkali 
as nitrite, whilst the oxygen set free 
oxidizes the regenerated glycerin. 
An alcoholic nitro-^lycerin solution 
reacts rapidly in this sense with an 
alcoholic sodium hydrate solution with 
development of much heat. The for- 
mation of nitrite, however, occurs 
even on digesting at 40" an aqueous 
solution of nitro-glycerin (1 : 800) with 
a little sodium hydrate (0.2 per cent) ; 
the reaction being complete in about 
ten minutes. Blood at the tempera- 
ture of the body acts similarly; the 
blood becomes chocolate-colored, as is 
the caae when it is exposed to tne ac- 
tion of amyl or potassium nitrite. 
Spectroscopic observation reveals the 
methaemoglobin band. Reducing 
agents reproduce the red color of hee- 
moglobin, as in the case of the nitrites 
above mentioned. Hence nitro-^lyce- 
rin acts by its conversion into nitrite. 
Sost. M. and S. Joum. 

Nitrobenzol Poisoning.— Dr. Mee- 
ker, in Progrda Midical, reports a 
case of poisoning by nitrobenzol. 
The patient, the son of a soap factor, 
came across a bottle of the poison, 
which was used for perfuming soap, 
and concluding from its pleasant odor 
that it was some agreeable drink, 
swallowed a mouthful of it. Immedi- 
ately a feeling of ** nothingness " came 
over him, with nausea, vertigo, and a 
desire to lie down. He cri^ out as 
soon as possible to be given something, 
as he was being exhausted by the pains 
which were gnawing his entrails. As 
soon as the nature of the accident was 
understood a large (][uantity of milk 
was given him to drmk, and he was 
advised to go to the hospital as his best 
chance for prompt relief. When he 
reached the hospital his agonies were 
extreme, his breath had a striking 
odor of bitter almonds; the pulse was 
accelerated, the eyes reacted well to 
the light. The stomach-pump was 
used and the stomach well emptied 
and washed out. The vomited hquid 
consisted of a grumous mixture of 
water and curdled milk, and had an 
extraordinarily penetrating odor of 
bitter almonds. The case, according 
to Dr. Mehrer, has two points of specicu 
interest. First, ei^ht to ten drops of 
nitrobenzol is considered a fatal dose, 
and it is said to remain from one to 
two hours in the stomach without 
manifesting its presence. Under its 
influence will appear torpor, heaviness 
of head, nausea, and colics; it is only 
later that convulsions, tetanus, and 
cyanosis appear (Royal Encyclopedia). 
In this case, though the amount taken 
was not to be compared with the above 
dose, yet tbe symptoms were not 
alarming. On the part of the nervous 
system, no symptoms whatever were 
observed. The nrst thought suggested 
was that it was a case of poisoning by 
cyanide of potassium. But after the 
development of this case, confusion of 
poisoning with cyanide of potassium 
ought not to be possible except in post- 
mortem investigations.— Loui9t7. med. 
Jour. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which an8t9}er8 are desired^ 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every ca^se be 
accompanied by the nam^e and address 
of the writer y for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 1,623.— Ward'8 Iron Mixture 
(Supplement to Quer 7 1,587 in our last 
Octooer nuTiber). 

We have been favored with the fol- 
lowing note, which evidently presents 
the correct answer to this query, and 
for which we express our thanks: 
Editor American Druggist: 

In the October number of your jour- 
nal, I find an inquiry for a formula 
for '* Ward's Iron Mixture. '' Such a 
preparation is occasionallv presciibed 
m Philadelphia. The inclosed formu- 
la for the same is taken from the last 
edition of Parrish's Pharmacy (by Wie- 
gand), page 981: 

Ward's Iron Mixture. 
C A Solution of Malate of Iron.") 
Take of 

Cranberry Juice fl, 5 13 

Hydrated Sesquioxide Iron, f 4 
Mix and allow to stand 48 hours, then add 

Alcohol fl. 5 4 

and filter. The dose is one to two tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Georqe M. BERraoER. 

Philadklphia, Nov. 2l8t, 1886. 

No. 1,624.— Emulsifying Cod-Liver 
OU (J. C. M.). 

So far as we are aware, the proprie- 
tary emulsion of cod-liver oil wnich 
you mention in your note is made by 
the intervention of Iiish moss. Com- 
pare our December number, page 233. 

No. 1,626.— Antipyrine (E. H. & 
Co.). 

The only firm which makes this 
chemical is the lai^e aniline and color 
works of Meister, Lucius und Briining, 
of Hochst on the Rhine. It may be 
had through cmy of the wholesale 
houses whose advertisements are to 
be found in our pages. 

No. 1,626.— "Jamaica Ginger" (A. 
A. Q.). 

There are several proprietary liquid 
preparations of ginger on the market, 
one of which our correspondent 
names, and the formula of which he 
asks us to give him. We are, how- 
ever, unable to do so, as none of these 
have ever been published and they are 
a trade secret. 

An article published in our last No- 
vember number, page 216 (see also p. 
117), contains the outline of various 
processes for making soluble essence 
of ginger. 

No. 1,627.— Hamburg Tea (A. A. 
G.). 

This is said to be a mixture of lico- 
rice, marshmallow root, red poppy 
flowers, mallow flowers (Malva svlves- 
tris), marshmallow leaves, and the 
yellow flowers of a species of Stellaria. 
Others give the composition thus : 
Marshmallow Flovrers, cut. ..8 oz. 

Licorice Root, cut 3 '* 

Orris Root, cut 1 ** 

Coltsfoot, cut 4 ♦• 

Mullein Flowers, cut 2 ** 

Anise Seed 2 *' 

Mix thoroughly. 

No. 1,628.— Covering Acid Spots on 
Dark Clothing (A. O.). 

When freshly made, and the acid 
has not been strong enough to de- 
stroy the coloring-matter or fibre 
of the material, acid siK>ts (which 
are mostly red or brownish) may be 
removed by applying an alkali, such 
as ammonia or soda or potassa. If 
they are old, this method is gene- 
rally unsuccessful. In such caaes, 
black ink may often be used with 
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advantage. According to the Neueste 
Erfind, und Erfahr., a dilute solution 
of nitrate of silver applied to the spots 
will cover them more effectively tnan 
anything else. All the more, we hold 
to Dlack ink, as we have furbished up 
many acid spots with a most artistic 
and economical result. 



No. 1,629.— Baking Powder (J. D. 
C). 

The brand of baking powder men- 
tioned in your letter is reputed to be 
one of the best in the market. 

A good baking powder may be made 
by mixing: 

Cream of Tartar 22 oz. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium .... 10 " 

Tartaric Acid 150 grs. 

Wheat Flour 8 oz. 

Rub the ingredients, which should 
be perfectly diy, together in a mortar 
ana pass them through a sieve. Keep 
in well-closed bottles or tin-boxes. 

No. 1,630. — Use of Menthol for 
Piles (J. W. B.). 

Several writers have pointed out the 
benefit derived from menthol in hem- 
orrhoids and similar distressing affec 
tions. In fact, the local ansBsthetic 
effect of menthol is well-known in a 
general way, and special applications 
will no doubt suggest themselves to 
almost any one. The following was 
recommended some time ago by Dr. 
Salisbury: 

Menthol 1 drachm 

Carbolic acid h ** • 

Oxide of zino 1 ** 

Oil of chaulmoogra 4 drachms 

Oil of almonds, expressed 4 '^ 
Cerate 2 ounces 

The therapeutic effect of this com- 
pound, however, does not depend upon 
the meothol alone. 

No. 1,631.— l^aphthol (E. J. D.).— 
M. and** Ana"). 

The article on naphthol you are look- 
ing for will be found on page 91 of our 
volume (New Remedies) for 1883, 
where its chemistry is explained. 
The quality of oaphtnol (/^-naphthol) 
whicn was on the market at that time 
was not what may bo called chemi- 
calljr pure, but at present this may be 
obtained without difficulty. It has 
not been extensively used during the 
last two years ; indeed, durinj? part of 
this time it has almost fallen into dis- 
use, caused probably by the reports of 
E^aposi and some other dermatologists 
that it sometimes produces symptoms 
of intoxication when applied to open 
woimds. It would seem, however, 
that recent experience has shown this 
to be but seldom the case, and prob- 
ably be caused by some accompanying 
impurity. Nevertheless, until the 
doubt is perfectly cleared up, caution 
should be exercised when applying it 
in any considerable quantity or in 
strong solution. 

No. 1,632.— Gleaning Metals Pre- 
paratory to Plating (E. S. W.). 

This correspondent wants informa- 
tion on the best method of removing 
iron-rust, and especially grease, from 
knives, forks, and any other metallic 
ware, preparatory to plating. 

If the metal is iron and is covered 
with rust spots, the latter must be re- 
moved by mecnanical means, such as 
grinding, scouring with very fine sand 
and water. If the rust is only a very 
thin film, and of recent date, immer- 
sion in some dilute acid (dil. sulphuric 
acid) will generally remove it. Oxalic 
acid will also answer, particularly in 
the case of some other metals, such as 
brass, copper, etc. After the mechani- 
cal cleaning, the article should always 
be cleansed chemically, if it will stand 
it, namely, either by dipping it in a 
dilute acid (as before mentioned) or in 
hot alcohol or benzin. When they are 
thoroughly freed from grease by this 
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treatment, they may be at once im- 
mersed into the platmg-bath. Should 
the latter not be ready to receive them, 
they should be kept in alcohol until 
the bath is ready. 

No. 1,633.— Filtering-Paper (J. S.). 

For analytical work, the best filter- 
ing paper was at one time reputed 
that made by Munktell (Sweden). 
This is still made, but it is exceeded in 
quality and purity by that made by 
Schleicher and Schiill, of Diiren, Ger- 
many, according to the testimony of 
all cnemists that have made use of it. 
We have used the filtering-paper of 
this firm, when there was no s^ncy in 
this country, and we had to import it 
ourselves. It has now become so well 
known that there is hardly any chem- 
ist who does not use it. The above 
firm make different kinds of filtering- 
paper adapted for various purposes. 
The numbers 595, 597, and 598 repre- 
sent those which are most generally 
serviceable, the first being thin, the 
second of medium thickness, and 
third very heavy. Number 597 is, in 
our judgment, the most serviceable 
for general use. These papers are 
white and filter very easily. Their 
price is but little more than that 
demanded for the ordinary French 
filtering-paper, while the time saved 
in filtering amply repays for this. 
These papers may be had either in 
sheets (by quire or ream) or in pack- 
ages of one hundred cut filters, through 
the trade. 



No. 1,634. —Gkillein as Indicator 
(*' Senior"). 

Gallem is a trade name for pyro- 
gallol-phthalein, or the anhydride of 
pyrogallin-phthalic acid. It is pre- 
pared by heating 1 part of anhydrous 
phthalic acid and 2 parts of pyrogallol 
(pyrogallic acid) for several hours at a 
temperature of 190-200' C, dissolving 
the fused mass in alcohol, precipitat- 
ing the crude compoimd with water, 
then converting it into the acetyl com- 
pound by treating it with glacial acetic 
acid, recrystallizing several times, and 
decomposing it with caustic potassa. 
It forms abrownish-red powder, or 
smaU crystals of a green, metallic lus- 
tre. It is diflacultly soluble in hot 
water, almost insoluble in ether, but 
ecusily soluble in alcohol. 

Dechan recommended this substance, 
some time ago {Phann. Joum.), as an 
indicator in alkalimetry. He stated 
that he obtained better results with it 
than with phenol phthalein. To judee 
from the reported behavior of the sub- 
stance with various alkaline substances 
(compai'C Beilstein, '* Handbuch der 
organ. Chem.," II., 1,620), it would ap- 
pear that this needs further confirma- 
tion. At all events, you will have to 
try it yourself, as we have had no ex- 
perience with it. 

No. 1,635.— To keep Insects out of 
Rhubarb ( *' Rheum " ). 

As long as rhubarb is kept in bottles, 
drawers, or boxes which are not per- 
fectly tight, there is always a chance 
of insects getoing at it. This is of 
course the case with many other 
drugs. When insects have once made 
their appearance, the best remedy, in 
our opinion, is to transfer the affected 
drug to vessels which can be perfectly 
closed— tin canisters which can be sol- 
dered with fusible metal (see elsewhere 
in this number) are best— and to intro- 
duce, before closing the vessel, a 
sponge saturated with bisulphide or 
carbon. For a space of about one cu- 
bic foot, 2 fluid rachms of bisulphide of 
carbon is sufficient. The sponge 
should be so situated that it will not 
come in contact with the rhubarb. 
When the box or canister is opened 
again at any subsequent time, it is only 
necessary to expose the pieces of rhu- 
bai b in a warm place for a short time, 
when any adhering odor of the bisul- 
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phide will be dissipated. Chloroform 
may also be used, but is not quite as 
effective as the bisulphide. If bottles 
are used for storing the rhubarb, the 
stopper should be covered or seciired 
witn a melted mixture of gelatin 1 
part and glycerin 2 parts. Or, stone 
Jars may be taken, and similarly se- 
cured. There are, of course, other 
methods feasible, but the above has 
proved most effective in our hands, 
though we have had occasion to use it 
more on other drugs than on rhubarb. 

No. 1,636.— Preventing the Darken- 
ing of Elixir of Iron, Quinine, and 
Strychnine (J. D. C). 

We are asked the following ques- 
tion: Will you please tell me now to 
keep elixir of the phosphates of iron, 
quinine, and strychnine from turning 
aark. I use this formula: 

Quinine 64gr8. 

Strychnine 2 ** 

Alcohol 2 fl. oz. 

Syrup 3 " 

Pyrophosphate Iron 128 grs. 

Water 3 n. oz. 

Elixir of Orange 8 ** 

Dissolve the quinine and strychnine 
in the alcohol. Dissolve the iron salt 
in the water, add the syrup and elixir 
and mix. 

It is a well-known fact that elixirs 
containing the phosphate or pyrophos- 
phate of iron will gradually become 
darker in tint when exposed to light. 
We know of nothing that can prevent 
this, except the addition of certain 
strong acids, according to the nature 
of the iron salt. But these would be 
inadmissible^ since they would render 
the preparation unpalatable. The onl v 
way that we know of to do away with 
the trouble is to use another iron salt 
altogether. Of course, the preparation 
then could not be called elixir of the 
phosphate of iron, etc., but might be 
called elixir of iron, etc. Wo would 
suggest that you trv the tasteless tinc- 
ture of iron in such quantity as may 
suit you best. 

No. 1,637.— Oil of Orris (J. D. H.). 

This correspondent asks: ** How can 
I dissolve oil of orris in alcohol; it 
seems to me to be like a fixed oil, at 
least at ordinary temperatures." 

Oil of orris is a trade name for the 
stearopten which is obtained from orris 
root by protracted distillation with 
water, and which is accompanied by 
a minute quantity of the true essential 
oil of orris. The stearopten or orris 
camphor was found by Fliickiger to 
be myristic acid, and the volatile oil 
accompanying it was ascertained to 
be, not a constitutent of the living 
orris root, but formed in the root dur- 
ing the drying. 

Myristic acid — one of the fatty acids 
—is very little soluble in cold, but 
easily soluble* in boiling alcohol, from 
whicn it crystallizes on cooling. If 
oil of orris is treated by hot alcohol, 
and the separated crystals bo success- 
ively re-crystallized several times from 
alcohol, the myristic acid will grad- 
ually be found to have lost its aroma, 
while the mother liquids have become 
more and more aromatic. 

The lesson taught by these facts is 
this, that oil of orris should be treated 
with alcohol at such a temperature 
that it can readily permeate the mass 
and abstract the real aromatic princi- 
ple, the essential oil. Now, myristic 
acid melts at about 54' C. (129.2' F.). 
If alcohol at a somewhat higher tem- 
perature be shaken with it, m a well- 
stoppered bottle, it will dissolve the 
essentifld oil. A temperature of 150' F. 
will probably be found most suitable. 
Put tne requisite quantity of alcohol 
into a flask, heat it to 150" F., then 
drop into it the oil of orris weighed on 
a piece of filter-paper and wrapped in 
it, and immediately close the flask 
with a good stopper. Agitate brisk- 
ly to promote solution of the aromatic 
oil, and allow to cool. 



No. 1,638.— Honey-Wine ('* Inquir- 
er"). 

According to Dzierzon, one of the 
most celebrated bee-experts, a most 
superior wine may be prepared from 
honey in the following manner: 

25 lbs. of honey are mixed with 4J 
gallons of water in a bright copper 
boiler, the mixture is gently boiled and 
constantly skimmed during half an 
hour. Three pounds of finely powder- 
ed chalk are then gradually added, 
under constant stirring. The tough 
scum which rises to the. surface is 
skimmed off, and, when no more rises, 
the liquid is poured into a wooden ves- 
sel, where it is allowed to settle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into 
the cleaned kettle, nuxed with 6 lbs. 
of finely powdered recently burnt 
charco«u, and raised to boiling. It is 
now once more poured into the wood- 
en vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. (The 
chalk is addea to neutralize free acid, 
the charcoal removes the waxy 
taste). 

The filtrate is transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the white of 25 e^-gs 
and raised to boiling, when the coagu- 
lated albumen will have clarified the 
liquid. After having kept the liquid 
at a gentle boil for one hour longer, it 
is allowed to cool, filled into a cask, 
which must not be ^uite full, and the 
bung-hole covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed 
to remain until fermentation has been 
completed. When ifc is perfectly clear, 
the uquid is drawn off into bottles. 

Dzierzon adds that this product, if 
properly prepared, resembles the best 
orands of Madeira and is a truly ** roy- 
al " beverage. It keeps for any length 
of time, provided the bottles are stored 
in a cool cellar having a uniform tem- 
perature of about 40" F. They are 
preferably kept buried in damp sand, 
which maybe from time to time moist- 
ened with salt-water. 

No. 1,639.— Phewing Gum (Dallas, 
Tex.) 

Until some years ago, spruce gum 
was exclusively used, either by itself 
or mixed with sugar and flavoring ma- 
terials. Most of this is collected in the 
State of Maine, the total annual crop 
there being estimated at about twenty- 
five tons. Some of it is not sufficiently 
clean when gathered, and is purified 
in the following manner. Sieve-like 
boxes are covered with spruce boughs 
on which the gum is placed. Steam 
from a kettle of boiling water is then 
introduced underneath, whereby the 
gum is melted, strained by the boughs, 
and passes into the warm water where 
it is kept from hardening until the 
packer takes it out, draws it into 
sticks, and wraps it in tissue paper, 
when it is ready for the market. 

At present, and for some years past, 
a soft kind of white, tasteless, and in- 
odorous paraffin is partly or entirely 
substituted for it. Balsam of Tolu, de- 
prived of its aromatic constituents, is 
likewise used (see New Rem., 1879, 81). 
Gum chicle, or balata, likewise serves 
as a constituent, and, from what we 
can learn, is used by the most promi- 
nent manufacturers in very large 
quantities. It has been used, in its 
crude state, for a long time by the In- 
dians of Central and South America 
for chewing, but to fit it for use in 
this country, it needs purification. 
When pure, it is tasteless,^and has the 
merit of lasting longer than other 
gums, as it is scarcely at all soluble. 
It is so ductile that a piece not larger 
than half an inch square, after being 
heated in the mouth, can be stretched 
into a thread one hundred feet long. 

We have never seen a practical 
formula for the compound chewing 
gums published, but nave no doubt 
that our correspondent will be able, 
by experimenting, to hit upon a suita- 
ble combination. 
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No. 1,640.— Selling Vaseline in 
other than Original Packages (N. B.). 

This correspondent writes : * * Would 
you kindly mform me through the 
American Druqqist^ if I have the 
right to bottle vaselme and affix the 
f ouowing label : 

Petroleum Vaseline Jelly 

A. pure and highly concentrated essence of petro- 
leum lor medical purposes. 



(Address) 



Put up 

N. fi 



by 



(City) 



We are not competent to express an 
opinion founded upon law or juaicial de- 
cision, but presume that a person who 
purchases any article like vaseline in 
large-sized packages, is perfectly justi- 
fied in taking this from the large pack- 
age, placing it in smaller contamers, 
and selling it with a proper written 
label. If, however, a dealer has labels 
printed for the evident purpose of mak- 
mg a regular traffic in the article, 
which he purchases at reduced rates in 
large-sized packages, we think the pro- 
prietors of the article might have a 
right to stop him, on the ground that 
he deprives the public of the guaranty, 
which would be inherent in an original 
package issued from the factory of the 
owner, that the article sold by him is 
really what it professes to be. 

On the other hand, it may be claim- 
ed that when an article such as vase- 
hne has once been purchased and the 
seller has acquired all the royalty and 
benefit be can obtain by its seue, he 
ceases to have any further control of 
it. 

We are inclined, however, to adhere 
to the opinion first given. It seems to 
us that any difficulty, if such there be, 
could be adjusted by a friendly confer- 
ence with the owners of the article. 
We infer that our correspondent never 
intended to deceive the public, inas- 
much as he uses the woros ^'Put up 
by." He also uses the familiar title of 
the article given to it by its proprie- 
tors. 

We should be glad to hear the opin- 
ions of some of our friends on this 
subject. 

No. 1,641. Hand Qrenades for Ex- 
tinguishing Fires (B. S. J.). 

Some time ago, we reported the re- 
sults of our examination of the con- 
tents of one of the hand grenades of 
the market. The sealed bottle, on 
opening, was found to contain some 
free carbonic acid gas (under feeble 
pressure), a considerable sediment of 
carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium, 
and a liquid containing, in solution, 
chloride of sodium ana chloride of 
ammonium, also some sulphate of am- 
monium and bicarbonate of sodium. 
We have been told that some of the 
manufacturers have simplified the 
composition of the contents. 

A recent analysis b:^ Dr. E. Oeissler 
has yielded the following results : 

1. Hay ward' 8 Hand (?ren<Mfo.— Con- 
tents of the bottle examined weighed 
760 Gm. A yellowish, slightly turbid 
aqueous liquid, containing in solution 
15. 7j^ of chloride of calcium and 6.6j^ 
chloride of magnesium with the usual 
impurities of the crude salt. 

2. HardetCa Hand Grenade, — Con- 
tents of bottle examined 555 Gm. Yel- 
lowish, somewhat turbid, aqueous 
liquid, containing in solution 19-46^ of 
chloride of sodium, and 8.88;^ of Chlo- 
ride of ammonium. 

3. Schoenberg'8 ''Feuertod'' (Ger- 
man). — Contents, 440 Gm. A slightly 
turbid, almost colorless liquid, con- 
taining 1.66^ of carbonate of sodium 
and 6.43:^ oi chloride of sodium. 

In connection with the above, we 
might quote two formulas from a col- 
lection at present being published in the 
Pharmac, Centralhatle by Bug. Die- 
trich. Both are intended to extmguish 
fire, one by consuming or withdrawing 
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oxygen, the other by coating the com- 
bustible objects with a protecting 
crust. 

Dry Fire Extinguisher, 

Nitrate Potassium, powd.59 parts. 

Sulphur, powd 36 " 

Charcoal, i>owd 4 " 

Colcothar 1 part. 

Dry them thoroughly, then mix 
them, and fill into round pasteboard 
boxes holding five pounds. Through 
an orifice in the side a fuse or quick- 
match is introduced, which extends 
some four inches inwa^rds and about 
six inches outwards. The latter end is 
fastened on the outside of the box, and 
a strip of red paper pasted upon it, 
bearing the inscription '' Ziindscnnur '' 
(quick-match). 

These extinguishers are intended for 
use in closed rooms, and act automati- 
cally. 

Mr. Dietrich states that he has 
himself had occasion to make use of 
these boxes with excellent effect. 

Liquid Fire Extinguisher. 

Chloride Calcium, crude. 20 parts. 

Chloride Sodium 5 " 

Water 76 " 

The resulting solution is thrown into 
the fire by a hand-pump. The burn- 
ing portions become incrusted and 
cease to be combustible. 

Tanks containing the solution may 
be kept in suitable localities about the 
prenuses, together with hand-pumps 
for projecting it. See also the U, S. 
Patent Office Gazette, 

No. 1,642.— Fusible Metal (Qeve- 
land, O.). 

It is well known that there are cer- 
tain metallic alloys which have the 
remarkable property of fusing at tem- 
peratures far below that of any of 
their constituents. Such compounds 
are often exceedingly useful, as they 
are absolutely hard and rigid at the 
ordinary temperature, and, when they 
have assumea a liquid form, may be 
used as sources of constant heat in 
certain chemical operations. In the 
following you will find a list of alloys 
extending over a large range of temp- 
erature: 

1. Melting points of the metals them- 
selves: 
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Five of the above become liquid at 
or below the temperature of boiling 
water. The last-named alloy, melting 
at 168" C, is useful on account of its 
melting point being intermediate be- 
tween the low-fusible and high-fusible 
alloys. Besides, it is inexpensive, as 
bismuth and cadmium are absent. 

4. Alloys of four metaZs. 

Lead, 249 251 260 248 

Cadmium, 108 102 70 181 

Bismuth, 501 504 522 488 

Tin, . 142 148 148 138 

Melt. Point, 65.5° 67.5* 68.5° 68.5° 

Lead, 844 267 250 

Cadmium, 62 100 125 

Bismuth, 500 500 500 

Tin, 94 138 135 



Lead. 325° C. 

Cadmium, 315° C. 
Bismuth, 267° C. 



2. Alloys of two metals. 



Tin, 228° C. 
Zinc, 420° C. 



Lead, 
Tin, 



parts, 
parts. 



Melting Point in 
Centigr. 



Lead, 
Tin, 



parts, 
parts. 



Melting Point in 
Centigr. 



400 805 869 467 
600 695 631 538 

169° 187° 181° 197° 



637 778 840 875 
368 222 160 125 

235° 270° 288° 292° 



All of these alloys may be melted in 
a bath of some fatty oil, or of stearic 
acid. 

3. Alloys of three metals. 

Lead, 397 434 

Cadmium, 71 67 
Bismuth, 532 499 



Melt. Point, 89.5° 9fi 


Lead, 250 
Bismuth, 500 
Tin, 250 


812 500 

500 800 

95 200 


delt. Point. 95** 


95° 100° 


Lead, 
Zinc, 
Tin, 


269 

42 

689 


Melt. 


Point, 168^ 



128° 



Melt. Point, 76.5° 



68° 68° 



All of these melt below the boiling 
point of water. When cold, they are 
hard and brittle. 

In preparing such alloys, the pro- 
portions must be carefully observed. 
The metal with highest fusing point 
must be melted first, then the next one 
added, and the mixture cooled enough 
to just avoid solidifying it. Then the 
next metal is added, and so forth. By 
repeated melting and cooling the alloy, 
it becomes more homogeneous. 

No. l,643.~Sodio-Benzoate, Sodio- 
Cinnamate, and Sodio-Salicylate of 
CaSbine (M. J. et al.). 

On page 195 of our last volume we 
gave formulas for the preparation of 
two of these compounds which we 
took from the PJiarmaceutische Zei- 
tung, and were communicated to this 
journal by Mr. C. Schwarz. They are 
as follows: 

Sodio-Cinnamato Sodio-Salicylate 
of Caffeine. of CaffelDe. 

Parts. Parts. 



Caffeine 21.2 

Cinnamic acid 14.8 

Salicylic acid.... 
Cinnamate sodium. 17.0 

Salicylate sodium 



21.2 
18.8 
33.8 



Caffeine per cent in 
finished prepar. .89.6 30.8 

Since publishing the above formula, 
however, we have had occasion to pre- 
pare considerable quantities of the 
sodio-benzoate and sodio-saJicylate of 
caffeine ourselves, and before under- 
taking the preparation, we found that 
the above-named percentage does not 
agree with that given by Merck in his 
original announcement (see New Rem. , 
1883, 168), according to which the three 
salts should contain the following per- 
centages : 

sodio-benzoate 50. ) 

sodio-cinnamate 62.2 V of caffeine. 

sodio-salicylate 62.5 ) 

It is evident, therefore, that the pro- 
portions given by Schwarz cannot be 
used if products of this percentage are 
required. 

On experimenting, it will be found 
that it is not necessary to employ any 
of the ready-made sodium salts at all, 
or, if the ready-made salts are used, the 
compound may be prepared without 
adding fresh acid. When caffeine 
is mixed with an equivalent quan- 
tity of any of the above acids, and 
the mixture heated with water until 
it is dissolved, on cooling, some of 
the constituents will separate if the 
solution was concentrated. The latter 
will also be found to have a very 
acid reaction, be<^use the caffeine is 
unable to saturate the acid in the pres- 
ence of water. If now a little solution 
of caustic soda be added until the acid 
reaction of the solution is partly neu- 
tralized, it wiU be found that, on cool- 
ing, there is a diminished tendency of 
the constituents to crystallize out, in 
proportion as there is more soda 
added. In other words, the solubility 
of the resulting compound in water is 
the greater the more soda it contains. 
For this reason it is best to add a s\^- 
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ficient amount of soda to iust neutral- 
ize the acid, or at least to leave only a 
faint excess of acid. 

Sodio-benzoate of sodium, therefore, 
may be prepared in the following man- 
ner: 

Caffeine 21.2 parts. 

Benzoic acid 12.2 '^ 

Caustic soda q. s. 

(NaHO). 

Water 200 " 

Add the caffeine and benzoic acid to 
the water and heat the mixture in a 
porcelain capsule until it is dissolved. 
Then remove a small measured portion 
of the liquid and keep it in reserve for 
use, in case the main portion should be 
inadvertently oversaturated with soda. 
Cautiously add to the main portion a 
solution of caustic soda, frequently 
stirring and testing it with litmus-paper 
or with phenol-phtbalein paper, until it 
is neutral or onlv faintly supersatu- 
rated. Now add the reserved portion 
and afterwards, cautiously, enough 
soda-solution to render the liquid al- 
most neutral. Finally, evaporate to 
dryness, stirring briskly toward the 
last, powder the residue and keep it 
in well-stopped bottles. The solution 
should be evaporated at once. If it is 
allowed to stand in a cold place, the 
caffeine will sometimes crystallize out. 

If a measured portion of the liquid 
is reserved and the volume of soda- 
solution employed for the main portion 
has been noted, it is easy to c£uculate 
pretty close to the amount of soda- 
solution still needed. (This method of 
saturation may be employed with ad- 
vantage in many other cases.) A very 
small amount of soda is required for 
the above purpose, one which does not 
stand in any clearly understood rela- 
tion to the other constituents used. 
B^r actual trial, the above-named (][uan- 
tities of caffeine and benzoic acid re- 
quired 1.475 parts of absolute sodium 
hydrate (NaHO). 

The salt thus obtained contains be- 
tween 60 and 61 per cent of caffeine, 
and, though it slightly differs in 
strength from that made by Merck, 
yet it may be unhesitatingly used in 
the same dose. 

As it would be more convenient, 
however, to be able to remember a 
simple relationship, in figures, between 
these compound caffeine-salts and 
pure caffeine itself, it would, perhaps, 
be still better to adjust the mial pro- 
duct so— in the case of the three salts 
mentioned in the beginning— fTia^ each 
shall contain exactly 50 per cent of 
caffeine. 

In this case the formula for a 50^ 
sodio-benzoate of caffeine would be as 
follows: 

Caffeine 50. 

Benzoic acid 28.8 

Soda (calculated as NaHO) 

ab. 8.48 parts or q. s. 

Sodium benzoate (about 17.72 
parts) q.s. 

Prepare the salt, as above directed, 
from the first three ingredients, evap- 
orate the final solution in a tared cap- 
sule to dryness, ascertain the weight 
of the residue, then add enough ben- 
zoate of sodium to brin^ the contents 
to 100 parts, re-dissolve m water, evap- 
orate again, dry, and reduce the resi- 
due to powder. 

The sodio-salicylate and sodio-cinna- 
mate of caffeine may be prepared in 
the same manner. In these cases it 
will also be found advisable to adopt 
the strength of 50^. 

We shall recur to the subject of the 
preparation of these salts at another 
time. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the German PharmaceuticaJ Associa- 
tion, some time ago, proposed the fol- 
lowing requirements of purity for two 
of those salts: 

Sodio-Benzoate of Caffeine. 

White granules, consisting of an 
amorphous powder, having a faint 
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odor of benzoin, and an aromatic, bit- 
ter, and benzoin-like taste. When the 
compound is cautiously heated between 
two watch-classes, crystals of caffeine 
sublime. It is soluble, with a very- 
gentle heat, in 2 parts of water, re- 
quires not less than 40 parts of alco- 
hol for solution, and yields its caffeine 
to chloroform. On evaporating the 
chloroformic solution, the residue, 
when mixed with chlorine water ana 
dried on the water-bath, yields a yel- 
lowish-red mass, which acquires a fine 
purple color upon the addition of am- 
monia [characteristics of caffeine]. 
The addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the aqueous solution of the compound 
produces a white crystalline precipi- 
tate [benzoic acid], which is re-dissolved 
either by heating or by the addition 
of alcohol. With ferric chloride it [the 
aqueous solution] yields a light-brown 
precipitate, which disappears on the 
simultaneous addition of hydrochloric 
acid and cclcohol. 

On warming 0.5 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 6 Cc. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 
portions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
mg the latter, not less than 0.2 Grm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 

Maximum single doee : 0.5 Gin. (8 grains)* 
Maximum daily dose : 1.5 Gm. (24 grains). 

Sodio-Salicylate of Caffeine, 

A. white amorphous powder, odor- 
less, of a peculiar bitterish-sweet 
taste, evolving vapors of caffeine 
when heated to about 180° C. [356'' F.], 
which congeal to microscopic crystal- 
line needles when coming in contact 
with a cold piece of glass. It is solu- 
ble in 2 parts of water and in 20 parts 
of alcohol, and it yields its caffeine to 
chloroform, particularly on warming. 
On evaporating the chloroformic solu- 
tion, the residue, when mixed with 
chlorine water and dried on the water- 
bath, yields a yellowish^*ed mass, 
which acquires a fine purple color up- 
on the addition of ammonia [char, of 
caffeine]. The aqueous solution of the 
salt striks a deep violet color with 
ferric chloride, and with hydrochloric 
acid it yields a white, crystalline pre- 
cipitate, disappearing either on heat- 
ing or upon the addition of alcohol 
[char, of salicylic acid]. 

On warming 0.4 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 4 C.c. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 
portions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
mg the latter, not less than 0.2 Gm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 

Maximum single dose : 0.4 Gm. (6 grains). 
Maximum daily dose : 1.2 Gm. (18 grains). 

As will be seen, the compounds de- 
scribed bv the Pharm. Committee are 
apparently of a different strength from 
that originally indicated by Merck. 
In fact they are not true salts, and 
may be maoe to vary in their compo- 
sition by varying the proportions of 
the ingredients within considerable 
limits. 

No. 1,644.— demens' Solution of 
Bromide of Arsenio. 

We have again had several inquiries 
directed to us regarding the above 

I)reparation. A short time ago, we 
ooked up the original papers of Dr. 
Clemens lor the use of a friend, and 
from this we will abstract here the 
more important points, particularly as 
it appears that the remedy is being 
more frequently used than formerly. 

Dr. Theodor "C. Clemens, of Frank- 
furt on the Main (bora there on July 
1st, 1824, and still in practice)^ pub- 
lished his first paper on Bromide of 
Arsenic Solution m the Deutsche Klinik 
of 1859 (pp. 95, 106, 117) under the title 
'* Das arsenigsaure Bromkali " f= '*ar- 
senite of bromide of potassium^'). At 
that time he advocated the remedy 
chiefly in certain obstinate skin-dis- 
eases, intermittent fever, and some 
other disorders requiring powerful 
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alteratives. Subsequently the author 
had occasion to study its effects in 
diabetes, but did not publish his re- 
sults until the year 1882, after having 
had an experience of twenty years with 
this disease. According to him, the 
remedy is one of the most trustworthy 
and effective in diabetes (mellitus and 
insipidus). His own formula for pre- 
paring the solution, ^ven in the 
Deutsche Klinik (1. c), is as follows, 
translated into English : 

Arsenious Acid, powd., 
Carbonate of Pota8Bium.a& gr. 57^ 

Boil with: 

Distilled Water lb. J 

until all is dissolved; cool, and add: 
Distilled Water to make..troy 1 11^ 

Then add: 
Pure Bromine gr. 115 

He directs this solution to be a^- 
tated several times daily during the 
first week. During the fourth week 
it will become colorless, and is then 
ready for use. It should be kept in a 
cool fimd dark place. 

In the Allgem, Med, Central, jZeit of 
1882 (p. 41, note), he says that the 
solution improves by age, and that it 
should be perfectly limpid, colorless, 
and tasteless. 

His mode of using it in diabetes is as 
follows: The patient being put on a 
nourishing meat diet, the above solu- 
tion is administered at first in single- 
drop doses diluted with much water, 
say, one drop of the solution three 
times a day m a tumbler of water. 
After this has been kept up for about 
eight days, the harrowing and an- 
noying thirst of the patient will gene- 
rally be greatly reheved. The urine 
should be carefully examined, and the 
quantity of sugar determined (most 
readily by the polariscope). The dose 
of the solution is then ^udually to be 
increased to three drops, thrice daily, 
each dose being administered in a 
tumblerful of water. After about four- 
teen days, the amount of s uga r in the 
urine will become lees. When this 
point is reached, the dose is again 
gradually diminished until the single- 
drop doses are reached again, at which 
rate it may be continued tor years 
without injurious effects. It is only 
necessary, besides, to observe the usual 
rules of diet suitable for diabetic pa- 
tients, with the additional precaution 
that neither sour food nor raw fruits 
be eaten about the time when the medi- 
cine is to be taken. A very great ad- 
ditional help in the treatment of 
diabetes is *^deep, often-repeated in- 
spiration of fresh air, the confined 
atmosphere of dwellings and rooms 
being the worst enemy of such pa- 
tients." 

Concerning the chemical reaction 
which takes place in making the solu- 
tion, we can only advance a theoreti- 
cal opinion, based on general chemic€d 
principles: 57. 5 grains of arsenious acid 
(AsiOs) require for conversion into 
arsenite of potassium (£[Ht AsO>) about 
40.1 grains of pure carbonate of potas- 
sium, or about 49.6 grains of the ordi- 
salt. Hence, only a portion of the 
carbonate of potassium is thus con- 
sumed, and the liquid must have an 
alkaline reaction. When the bromine 
is added, the latter is gradually con- 
verted into hydrobromic acid, oxygen 
being slowly eliminated. 116 grains of 
bromine converted into hydrobromic 
acid require a little over 98 grains of 
pure carbonate of potassium for neu- 
tralization. As there is only about 
8 grains, it is evident that the whole 
of the hydrobromic acid cannot be 
saturated, but only a quantity cor- 
responding to about 9.4 grains of bro- 
mine. The remainder must be present 
as free acid. Just at this moment, we 
have no specimen of the genuine solu- 
tion on hand to verify our speculation, 
but we shall shortly have occiwion to 
test it. In our last May number 
(p. 99) we quoted a modified formula 
at present under trial. 
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Blodgetti.— A Texas correspondent 
gives the following as a *^ correct 
translation " of Rev. Mr. Wilson's for- 
mula for consumption cure: 

Blodgetti, 

9 Powd. ezt. logwood i oz. 

" gum arabic 1 oz. 

•• sugar IJoz. 

" tragacanth 1 drachm. 

Mix together. 

For maconin, Bss., he uses the fol- 
lowing: Morphine sulph., grains x. ; 
powdered sugar, grains x. Mix. 

Hypophos. of lime ^ oz. 

Ext, cinchona, 3 ij. ; for this he uses 
chinoidine, 2 drachms. 

Alantine, 3 i. ; for this he uses powd. 
castile soap, 1 drachm. 

Sugar 1 pound. 

Port wine, whiskey, or rum 1 pint. 
Water 2 pints. 

Mix the whole, shake well for a few 
days, when it will be ready for use. 
Dose, tablespoonful.'^ 

Bromidia. — The following formuke 
are said to respectively lead to per- 
manently clear mixtures: 

Pot Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat a& S iv. 

Sol. Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

Sol. Ext. Hyoecyam fi& gr, xvi. 

Alcohol 3 ij. 

Soft Water q. s. ad O. i. 

M. 

Bub extracts in glass mortar with 
alcohol until dissolved; rub s£dts to a 
powder, and mix. Then add hotwater, 
triturate until dissolved, then filter. 

Pot. Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat fi& 3 ij, 

Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

Ext. HvoBcyam &a gr. i. 

Alcohol fl. 3i. 

Water, q. s., ft fl. J i. 

M. et filt.^ 

Thompson's Eye-Water is reported 
to contain: 

Sulphate of Zinc 20 grains. 

Sulphate of Copper... 6 " 

Tinct. Saffron 2 drachms. 

Tinct. Camphor 1 drachm. 

Rose Water 8 ounces. 

Dist. Water 8 " 

Mix and filter.* 

Ferry Davis' Pain Killer is said to 
be prepared as follows : 
Take of 

Powdered Guaiac 20 lbs. 

Camphor 2 " 

Powdered Cayenne Pepper 6 •• 
Caustic Liquor of Ammo- 
nia ... 1 lb. 

Powdered Opium i " 

Digest in 82 gallons of alcohol for 
two weeks, and filter.* 

Florida Water. 

Oil of Lavender 4 fl. oz. 

Oilof Bergamot... 4 •* " 

OilofNeroli 2*' drachms. 

Oilof Orange 4" 

Oil of Clove 1 " drachm. 

Pure Musk 4 grains. 

Cologne Spirit, 96%, 1 gallon. 
Tincture of Tonka, suflElcient to 
color. 

Macerate 15 days, and filter through 
paper.* 

Extract of Lilac.— Piesse's *' Per- 
fumery and Kindred Arts " gives this: 

Extract of Tuberose I pint. 

Extract of Cassie . . i ** 

Extract of Orange Flower. 1 •* 

Tincture of Orris i ** 

Tincture of Civet i ** 

Rose Water, Triple f ** 

* Druoifitt** Circular, 
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The Praotiob on Pharmacy: A Trea- 
tise on the Modes of Making and Dis- 
pensing Officinal, Unofficinal, and 
Extemporaneous Preparations, with 
Descriptions of their Properties, 
Uses, and Doses. Intended as a 
Hand-Book for Pharmacists and 
Physicians, and as a Text-Book for 
Students. By Joseph B. Reming- 
ton, Ph.G., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Pharmacy, and Di- 
rector of the Pharmaceutical La- 
boratory of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, etc., etc. With 
nearly 500 Illustrations. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
1885; pp. 1,080. 

The work begins with an introduc- 
tion explaining the nature or objects 
of pharmacopoeias and dispensatories, 
and the general rules and principles 
by which the arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter and the nomenclature of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia is governed. 
Next follows Part I., treating of the 
operations and manipulations occur- 
rmg in pharmacy, together with the 
descriptions and illustrations of 
various forms of apparatus. A 
great deal of labor has evident- 
ly been bestowed upon this sec- 
tion. Since the time of ' * Mohr- 
Red wood-Procter," we have 
had no comprehensive work of 
reference on this important 
subject. Most of the new im- 
provements or new appliances 
that were devised in subsequent 
years required to be searched 
for, with considerable loss of 
time, in the various pharmaceu- 
tical journals, the illustrated 
price-lists of dealers in appara- 
tus, glass-ware, etc., and in 
various other works. Prof. 
Remington has collected to- 

f ether whatever appeared to 
im to be of sufficient import- 
ance and usefulness, and has 
presented it in an acceptable 
manner. It gives us pleasure 
to observe that in the prepara- 
tion of the matter in this sec- 
tion the author has availed 
himself largely of the pages of 
New Remedies and The Ameri- 
can Drugqist. 

Part II. treats of the officinal prepa- 
rations made by solution, maceration, 
percolation, and mixing. In this por- 
tion of the work we would like to see, 
in a subsequent edition, a more com- 
plete account of foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, such as **alcoolat," 
'*alcoolature," **alcool6," **tisane," 
**potio," etc., which need not be 
enumerated in detail, and might be 
given in smaller type. But if such 
terms as **saccharure'," **elaeosaccha- 
rum," etc., are explained, it might be 
well to include them all. Indeed, it 
would be very desirable to give such 
an account of foreign pharmacy and 
foreign pharmacopoeias, that the 
reader would be enabled to make com- 
parisons with our own, and to recog- 
nize the distinctive peculiarities or 
differences inherent to the foreign 
preparations. The work would there- 
by become still more useful to the 
practical pharmacist. 

Part III. treats of chemicals, and 
here we encounter a very useful fea- 
ture in a series of diagrammatic tables 
presenting the definition, description, 
and tests of the several substances in 
a very practical and lucid method. 

Organic and animal substances are 
treated of in Part IV. Great care and 
much work has evidently been be- 
stowed upon this part, in which a large 
number of unofficinal drugs and prin- 
ciples, or other vegetable or animal 
derivatives have been included. 

Curiously enough, the last chapter 
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(LXII.) of Part IV. treats of pharma- 
ceutical testing. This seems to us to be 
out of place here. It should either be 
placed somewhere under Part in., or 
perhaps as last chapter under Part I. 
Probably its insertion was determined 
on at the last moment only. In a sec- 
ond edition of the work, we would sug- 
gest that a more detailed explanation 
of the methods of volumetric analysis 
and its application to special cases be 
given. 

Part V. treats of extemporaneous 
pharmacy. Here the experience of 
the author has enabled him to cover 
the groimd very fully. Every phar- 
macist should carefully peruse this 
portion, as it contains many important 
hints, insuring accuracy, safety, and 
dispatch in dispensing, which, though 
generally known as beneficial, yet are 
frequently disregarded. The fact of 
their being presented in a connected 
manner makes their importance more 
prominent. 

The concluding part (VI.) contains 
a formulary of unofficinal prepara- 
tions. 

Having thus briefly outlined the 
contents, and basing our judgment 
mainly upon the more important por- 
tions of the work which we have read 
and examined with care, we have no 
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among them are some which were 
hitherto unnoticed by European 
writers. The author has adopted the 
nomenclature followed in Hooker^s 
Flora of India. 

In the preface he gives a brief ac- 
count of one of the chief sources of 
information already made use of for 
the first edition, viz., a copious trea- 
tise on materia medica, entitled Makh- 
zan-el-Adwiya, compiled by Mir Mu 
hammad Husain, a native of Khorasan 
and pupil of Mir Muhammad Ali-el- 
Husaini ; he resided first in Elhorasan, 
then inShiraz, and afterwards in India, 
principally at Murshidabad in Bengal. 
He tells us in his preface that in A. 
H. 1185 (A..D. 1771) ne was persuaded 
to undertake the compilation of a 
Persian pharmacopoeia, and that, 
when this was completed, he com- 
menced writing the Makh zan-el-Ad- 
wiya, or ** Treasury of Medicines,'' a 
work compiled from the most impor- 
tant of the Arabic, Persian, and Indian 
works on materia medica, supple- 
mented by his own experience. There 
is ample evidence that he did not ac- 
cept without inquiry the statements 
of older writers, as in many cases, after 
quoting their opinion, he proves it 
from personal observation to be incor- 
rect. 

An index of Mardthi names 

of useful plants is to be added 

as a supplement. 
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Fluid Tolu for Syrup.— This 
title, as well as '• Soluble Tinc- 
ture of Tolu," is applied, of 
late, to certain preparations 
claiming to yield, by mere mix- 
ture witn simple syrup, an ele- 
gant full strength syrupus Tolu- 
tanus. The foUowmg formula, 
recommended by N. Kosenwas- 
ser, is based upon the idea that 
the principles dissolved and 
held by the syruo are the acids 
of the balsam ana some volatile 
oil: 

9 Balsam of Tolu 5 3 

Alcohol fl.5 6 

Glycerin fl. f 12 

Carbonate of Magnesium gr. 120 

Water q. s. 



'Hip, 



STnTTBRiNO OusToiiER In search of hippurate of sodium.—' 
hip." 

Druo-clkrk, who is a member of a boat-club.and thinks his inter 
locutor is trying to raise a cheer—*' Hurrah ! ^^—Fliegende BIdtter. 



hesitation in saying that there is no 
treatise on pharmetcy in the English 
language which could approach it in 
completeness or usefulness. Though 
primarily intended for the student, it 
will be found a valuable aid and work 
of reference for all who have to do 
with drugs, either as manufacturers, 
or dispensers^ or prescribers. 

Typographically considered, the 
book is one of the handsomest we have 
seen for a long time. 

The Vegetablb Materia Medica of 
Western India. By W. Dymock, 
Surgeon-Major, Bombay Army. 
Principal medical storekeeper to 
Government; late Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, Grant College, Bom 
bay; etc. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Parts I., II. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1885. 
The great value of Prof. Dymock's 
work has been amply testified to by 
the rapid exhaustion of the first edition. 
In this present one, the additions and 
improvements are quite numerous, 
equal care and attention having been 
bestowed upon every department of 
the subject. The history of each drug 
has been given more in detail, in con- 
sequence of a more thorough study of 
oriental sources of information, as we 
readily can recognize. The description, 
chemistry, uses, and commercial fea- 
tures have likewise been revised where 
necessary. Several drugs omitted in 
the first edition have been added. 
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Dissolve the balsam in the 
mixed alcohol and glycerin 
with heat; add 12 ounces of 
water ; let stand till cool. Pour 
the milky (cinnamic acid) liquid off 
from the balsamic resinous precipi- 
tate ; then rub it with the magnesia, 
and filter, making up to 2 pints with a 
mixture of alcohol, 1 part, and water, 
2 parts, poured through the filter. Of 
this, use 1 ounce to 15 ounces of syruj 
simplex to make the 1870 syrup, 
make the 1880 syrup, the magnesia 
must be omitted, and the liquid strain- 
ed and made up to the measures stated. 
2 ounces of this, added to 14 ounces of 
syrup simplex, will fully equal, in re- 
sulting strength, the 1880 formula.* 

Qreen Cerate is suggested as the 
possible want of a physician who 
ordered * * green salve " : 

Yellow Wax 10 parts. 

Burgundy Pitch 5 ** 

Turpentine 8 *' 

Pulverized Verdigris .... 1 part. 

Add the verdigris to a cerate formed 
of the first three ingredients. May be 
formed into thin cakes by raa.iing it 
into paper moulds.* 

[It seems to us more probable that 
the prescriber intended the so-called 
Unguentum viridatum^ or Adeps viri- 
dis, prepared by digesting lard with 
fresh dandehon and elder leaves (or 
any other non-medicinal leaves), 
whereby the lard takes up chlorophyl 
and acquires a green color. It is some- 
times used as a basis for eye-salves, or 
even by itself alone. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 
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NOTES ON 
PBACnCAL PHARMACY.* 

[Continued from p. 0.] 
TROCHES — ^PASTILLES. 

TROCHES or Pastilles, Trochisd, Pas- 
tilli, aresmall round cakes, weigh- 
ing from 0.5-1:0-5.0 Gm. (8, 16 to 80 
grains). As a rule, the weight of 1.0 
gramme (16 grains) is that most com- 
monly used, and it is also sanctioned 
hy the Pharmacopoea Gtermanica.t 
When a physician prescrihes Troches, 
they are dispensed when only partially 
dried, while, when they are mtended 
to he kept in stock for a long time, 
they should he perfectly dried. The 
process of drying is carried on in a 
moderately warm place. The time re- 
quired for the production of from ten 
to thirty troches, including drying, is 
a h o u t two 
hours. 

The prepfii- 
ration of the 
mass for 
troches or pas- 
tilles, accord- 
ing to the pre- 
scription of a 
physician, was 
formerly ac- 
comphshed, 
and would to- 
day he accom- 
plished if the 
necessary ap- 
paratus were 
not at hand, 
as follows: 
The mass from 
which the 
troches are 
to he made 
is g[iven the 
consistence of 
holus (see page 

Every 250 
parts of the 
powdered 
mixture, if it 
does not con- 
tain any vis- 
cous matters, 
must receive 
a n addition 

of not more than 1 part of finely pow- 
dered tragacanth, or 5 parts of marsh- 
mallow root. Should more be used, 
the troches would be too hard when 
dried. The division of the mass is ef- 
fected by means of the i)ill-machine, 
being nibbed into what is termed a 
pill-string, which is cut oflf between the 
grooved halves of the pill-machine 
under pressure, the pieces thus cut oflf 
are then trimmed with a knife, formed 
into pUls, consperged, and pressed 
tolerably flat with a cork which has 
been notched on its smooth surface 
into a lattice-work or star-shaped 
device. A troche-stamp of metal, with 
a wooden handle, shaped like an or- 
dinary letter -sealing tool^ engraved 
with a star-shaped device, is also used. 
The rim of the troche is rounded, but 

^The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hacer's "Teohnik der Pharmaoeatischen 
Receptor." The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice pecoliar to Oermany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 



the larger ones, especially when the 
mis3 was not of sufficient plasticity, 
are apt to be more or less notched or 
cracked which, of course, is to be 
avoided as far as possible. 

Troches have recently been designat- 
ed as pastilles, and those in which 
sugar or chocolate form the chief con- 
stituents and corrigents of taste are 
known by this name exclusively. The 
Pharmacopcea Oermanica, ed. I., 
translates ^roc/it8et into pastilles, ana 
this designation, on accoimt of its 
easier pronunciation, has become the 
one most generally employed.* 

There are two kinds of pastilles, dis- 
tinguished by their preparation and 
composition. In one Kind sugar istJ^e 
constituent, and in the other choco- 
late (Semina Cocoa prctparata). 

Pastilles with sugar. The mass 
for these is prepared by thoroughly 
triturating and mixing the drug em- 




Fio. l.—Vertical section of pastille-maker ; b, cylinder with handle ; p, pestle; «l, stamp; p<, pastUle-mass. 
1. Troche stamped with a cork notched in lattice work. 9/ Troche stamped with a troche stamp. Pastilles punched 
br the pastille-maker: a and c are pastilles made of sugar, & is a pastiUe of chocolate, d, Mark for Pastilles of 
Morphine, s, f, Pastillesof Santonin. Fio. 8.— Pastille-maker with spring and adjustable screw. 



lean customs. Editorial additions are inclosed bi 
The usis of the orighial text has been kin( 

ipranted by Dr. Ha«rer. 
t An absolute confusion prevails in medical and 



li.^ 



pharmaeeutical works, among ^e various designa- 
tions Troehimd, PastiUi, TabukB^ Rottda, Tab- 
Utt—y Oonet or SjpiraU^ so that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to obtain an Intelligent view of these forms of 
ad ministration of medicines. The designations ob- 
served in this work conform to the most prevalent 
custom in pharmaceutical practice. PattUlu* 
is said to be the diminutive of panit. 



ployed with a portion of the sugar, 
ana also with the powder that serves 
as the constituent, and after the whole 
powdered mass has been thoroughly 
mixed, adding cold water gradually, 
with continuous kneading, until a 
plastic mass is obtained. Tragacanth 
IS generally used as the constituent, and 
gum-arabic, marshmallow, and white 
of egg are also frequently employed. 
The addition of a mixture of 1 part 
tragacanth and 2 parts gum-arabic 
will render the pastules attractive in 
appearance. A nirther condition to be 
oDserved is that very finely-powdered 
sugar should be usea. It is necessary 
to be cautious in adding the traga- 
canth. since it has a tendency to mwe 
the outside of the pastilles too hard 
when employed in excess. The pas- 
tilles, when dried, should be only so 
hard as to be easily crushed between 
the teeth. 

Although a perfectly satisfactory 
pastille mass which dries easily and is 
also sufficiently hard, can be made 
from 100.0 grammes of powdered sugar 
(see below), and 8.0 grammes ^lyceri- 
nated water, still a tnfiing addition of 
powdered tragacanth (say 0.1-0.2 to 
100. of powdered sugar) is recommend- 

* Pastilles are also called tabl^ttet in French. The 
application of the terms spirals or cones to pastilles 
is entirely inadmissible. 



able, since the mass is thereby rendered 
more conveniently plastic. In this case, 
each 0.1 gramme of tragacanth will re- 
quire 0.5 eramme more of rfycerinated 
water. Although it is true that glycerin 
is a hygroscopic substance, yet, m this 
case, experience shows that it does not 
impede the drying of the pastille mass; 
the pastilles naving been dried for 
several hours in air at the ordinary 
temperature, and then in a heat of 
about 25** 0., will keep without under- 
going any alteration. 

The Pharmacop. Qermanica, ed. I., 
directs that the powdered sugar should 
be moistened with diluted alcohol, and 
the pastilles made under pressure. For 
a pastille-mass made in this way, 100.0 
parts of powdered suger ana 10.0- 
11.0 parts of dilute alcohol are re- 
quirea, but the mass has not sufficient 
coherence and plasticity, and too 
easily adheres to whatever it may rest 
upon, fiy the 
aadition o f 
glycerinated 
water and 
some traga- 
canth, a mass 
is obtained 
which neither 
adheres to the 
tool with 
which it is 
pressed, nor 
clings to the 
apparatus 
witn which it 
comes into 
contact. The 
appearance of 
the pastilles is 
always i m - 
proved when 
no addition of 
conspergent 
powder 
(starch or ly- 
copodium) is 
made in their 
manufacture. 
Aqua Oly- 
cerinata, o r 
glycerinated 
water,consists 
of equal parts, 
glycerin and 
water. 
In prepar- 
a pill-mass in which surar is 
constitutent, about | of the 
quantity of sugar is taken and 
tne necessary amount of water 
added. Then by dUigent kneading 
with the pestle, it is made into a mass 
from which pastilles can be shaped, 
and the rest or the sugar is added with 
continued heading. At first the mass 
is crumbly, but as the kneading pro- 
ceeds it will, partly in consequence of 
deliquescence of part of the sugar, 
become soft, often wo soft, so that it 
will be necessary to add more pow- 
dered suear to obtain the proper con- 
sistence for a pastille-mass. Thus the 
labor may be reduced by employing 
the greater part of the sugar in making 
the mixture into a soft pastille-mass, 
and then adding the rest of the sugar. 
Since the pastille-mass contctining 
sugar crumbles after lying for five or 
ten minutes, and has to be made plastic 
again by further kneading, it is re- 
commended that the (quantities that are 
to be made into pastilles be carefully 
weighed and divided by weight (and 
not oy being divided by the pill-ma- 
chine). The manner of making su^ar 
pastilles varies considerably according 
as a larger or smaller number is de- 
sired. 

If but few (from 10-50 pastilles) are 
to be made, or if the drug employed is 
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a very active one, so that the dose 
must he accurately determined, the 
following procedure is adopted: the 
pastille-mass rendered perfectly plastic 
by having been kn^ded witn the 
peetle, as described in the making of 
troches, is made into portions with a 
pastille-divider, or, if this is not at 
oand, with a pill-machine, and each 
portion from which a pastille is to be 
made, is shaped into a pill and thrown 
into the cylinder of the pastDle-maker, 
which is made of white-metal, brass, 
or German aQver (c), open at the top 
and bottom, and then flattened by 
means of the wooden pestle (p), either 
by sufficient pressure or by moderate 
blows. A piece of stout i)araffin 
paper forms a suitable foundation for 
the pastille to rest on. 

OoDBper^entsare used only when the 
mass is sticky or adhesive. Then the 
bottom of the cylinder must also be 
dipped into the powder before the 
maldng of each pastille. If. despite 
this precaution, some of the mass 
shoula adhere, it must be at once re- 
moved by wiping with a cloth. The 
pestle (p), which may be made of any 
nard wood, must not fit so closely into 
the cylinder as to prevent the escape 
of the air upwards, when it is forced 
down. Furthermore, as it is customary 
to impress a device or the name of the 
maker on the pastille, the lower end of 
the pestle is furnished with a female 
screw-thread, in which the stamp (st) 
(made of boxwood or metal) may be 
mserted. 

The pastille-divider is made from 
hard wood of the form and size of the 
cutter or divider of the pill-machine, 
except that its ridges are one centi- 
meter apuii. 

In the preparation of a large quan- 
tity of pastille-mass, a rolling appa- 
ratus is usedj consisting of a rolfing- 
board and rollmg-pin (see the following 
cut). 

The ROLLiNQ-BOABD (b) is about 20 
Cm. (8 inch.) broad, 30 Cm. (14 inch.) 
long, and 3 Cm. (li inch.) thick, made 
ofnard wood, and perfectly even 
and smooth. Along Doth the long 
sides two ledges are fastened, which 
Teach beyond the surface of the board 
about 2.75 Mm. (ab. i inch) above the 
upper and 3.5 Mm. (ab. \ inch) above 
the lower side. The rolling-pin is 
made of the same wood, about 7.5 Cm. 
(3 inch.) in dimeter and 25 to 26 Cm. 
(ab. 10 inch.) long. The pin revolves 
around an axis, of which one end is 
fastened and the other has a handle 
which can be unscrewed. 

After the dried board has been well 
sprinkled or dusted with the consper- 
gent powder, a portion of the pastille- 
mass is cut off, made into a cake, and 
flattened with the hand, dusted with 
conspergent powder, and spread out 
with the rolnng-pin into a uniform 
mass. As the leages on the sides of 
the board offer a resistance to the 
pressure of the rolling-pin, the thick- 
ness of the layer of the pastille-mass 
is necessarily equal throughout. The 
surface of tne mass is now again to 
be sprinkled with conspergent pow- 
der, which is rubbed over with the 
palm of the htmd, and the mass is 
then punched out with the pastille- 
maker. If it is not desired to make 
the pastilles with a device or the name 
of the maker, the pestle of the pastille- 
maker is removed, and the punching 
process continued, without shaking 
out the pastilles which mav be adhering 
to the sides of the cylinaer, until the 
latter is fllled. This, of course, is only 
practicable when a conspergent pow- 
der is employed in the process. 

Pastille-maker with spring and 
adjustable screw. This instrument 
varies in size and circumference. It 
differs from the simple pastille-maker 
in that, by means of it, pastilles can 
be punched out, of any desired deflnite 
we^ht and thickness, and the use of 
the rolling-board with side ledges dis- 
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pensed with. The pastille-mass is 
spread out on any smooth, powdered 
surface, such as a slab of marble or a 
board, by means of the rolling-pin, to 
a thickness slightly in excess of that 
which the pastilles are to have* The 
mass is then punched bv the pastille- 
maker, and the lever on the side being 
pressed, the pastilles are thrown out 
and laid on a plate to dry. The pas- 
tille-maker consists of a cylinder of 
plated copper, c c, surmounted by a 
wooden knob, 6, fastened to it by 
means of two little screws. The knob 
b is bored lengthwise through its cen- 
tre, and the aperture closea with en 
adjustable screw a. According as this 
adjustable screw is moved up or down, 
the play of the stamp e a is deter- 
mined, and the space below the stamjp . 
which is to be fllled by the pastille is 
likewise thus regulated. The spring 
/ causes the lever g to force the stamp 
e d upwards agamst the adjustable 
screw a. On the other hand, if the 
lever a i, at the point i, is pressed 
toward the knob 6, the stamp is pushed 
downwards, and the pastilles which 
have been pushed out are forced out 
of the bottom of the cylinder. In using 
this instrument, it is necessary to 
wipe off the lower end frequently, and 
dip it into the conspergent powder 
during the process of cutting tne pas- 
tilles. 

The DRYING OF PASTILLES made of 
powdered sugar requires care. The 
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Rolling Apparatus for Pastilles. 

freshly made pastilles are flrst to be 
dried for at least an hour at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air, and then 
exposed to a heat of about 25\ After 
the lapse of an hour, they are usually 
dry enough to be dispensed. Thus 10 
to 60 pastilles can be made up in two 
hours. Pastilles intended to be kept 
in stock should be dried for an entire 
day at the ordinary temperature, and 
then placed in a temperature of about 
25% in which thev usually dry thor- 
oughly in several hours. A higher 
temperature frequently injures the 
smooth appearance of the pastilles. 

Size of jPastilles. If the prescrip- 
tion leaves the determination of the 
weight or size of the pastilles to the 
dispenser, he should make them of 
the weigDt of about 1.0 gramme (15^ 
or 16 grains). 

9 Culomelanos 1.0 

Sacchari q.a. 

M. f. pastiUi 20. D. S. 



D. 



9 Pastillor. Calomolanos nuniero 20. 
8. (&a 0.05 = f gr.). 

In this prescription the dispenser 
has to maice pastilles of about 1.0 
gramme weight, from 1.0 gramme of 
calomel, 17.5 grammes (41 3 ) powdered 
sugar, 0.1 to 0.2 grammes (2-4 gr.) 
powdered tragacanth and 1.7 to 1.8 
grammes (ab. 25 grains) aqxia glyceri- 
nata, 

Paatillea containing poisonous drugs 
should bear a distinctive mark 

The sign for pastilles of morphine 
is, for instance, an M with a cross over 

it, as M, but not *' Morphine," since the 




physician is only too often placed in 
such a position that he does not deem 
it advisable to allow the patient to 
know the name of the medicine he ad- 
ministers. 

Tablets of santonin also belimg to 
the class of powerful drugs, and re- 
quire a si^ such as shown in the ac- 
companying cut. [Pastilles of mor- 
phine are a form of administration of 
this drug which ought not to be en- 
coura^gea^ and is, in fact, but rarely 
used m this country.— Ed. Am. Dr.! 

(DoxsPERGBNT POWDER for pastilles. 
If the pastilles are colored, lycopo- 
dium is generally used, also a mixture 
of lycopodium with very finely pow- 
dered cinnamon. For colorless or 
white pctstilles, fine, thoroughly dried, 
wheat-starch powder is generally em- 
ployed, or even a very fine powder of 
talcum venetum. 

Pastilles of oaoao mass (chocolate 
mass) are prepared by triturating the 
medicinal substances with from ten 
to twenty times its quantity of cacao 
mass, until it becomes a fine pow- 
der, and adding to the mixture the 
remainder of the cacao mass, ren- 
dered semi-fluid in the water-bath. 
The mass, half cooled, or at a tem- 
perature of about 40°, is then treated 
Dv the p€tstille-divider and the pas- 
tille-maker in the same maimer as 
the pastilles of su^ar. Compounds 
widen are prone to aecompoee, as well 
as very bitter or nauseous substances, 
and especially alkaline salts or 
earths are usually made up in 
X astiUes of cacao. Alkaline sub- 
stances produce changes in su^ar, 
and well dried pastilles containing 
them become soft or tough on be- 
ing kept. A limited number of 
pastilles, which would be used up 
by the patient in two or three days, 
may, however, be made with 
sugar. 

The FnnsHSR'*' is composed of 
the rolling-disk and a plate, both 
parts of which are of hard wood, 
generally of the pear-tree. The 
rolling- wheel (b) is a turned disk, 
about I inch in thickness, B^ 
inches m diameter, with a pro- 
jecting rim of iVir inch, and with 
astronjgbutton(a)asahandle. The 
otl^er part is a round plate (c), which is 
about (1.6 millimeter) 0.123 inch in 
thickness, and with a diameter of about 
an inch, and a length of from 4i to 
5 inches. The height of the projecting 
rim is about from .15 to .19 of an inch. 
The difiks and plates are so arranged 
that the parts project vertically upon 
the circular surfaces. The flnisher is 
not painted or polished, as the surface 
which is to come in contact with the 
pills should possess the requisite 
roughness. The wood should be thor- 
oughly dried, so as to have no cracks or 
flssures. 

The top should be lar^ enough to 
be conveniently grasped in the hand, 
and flll the closed palmar surface 
thereof. 

Vial^s pill-finisher consists of three 
parts: a disk to i-oU the pills on; 
a movable wooden ring[, and a woodeu 
disk with a handle fltting into it. The 
two latter parts form tne real pill- 
maker. 

The material employed in the manu- 
facture of these machines is com- 
pressed wood, which is exceptionally 
nard and does not absorb humidity, so 
that there is no change in shape from 
absorption of moisture, as it otherwise 
would be particularly prone to in 
washing. 

The met that the disk is not fastened 
to the ring, but simply fits into it, 
prevents the pills from rolling out. 

The practical compounder can dis- 
pense with all these devices, as he 
needs only an empty, round paste- 
board box, about 2} inches in diameter. 



*See illustratloD of pill-flnishera in December 
number. 
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with unglazed bottom, which is used 
as finisher. The pills are either put 
into a perfectly flat wooden plate, or 
upon a niece of hard, smooth paste- 
board aoout 8 inches square, U|X)n 
which they are confined by laying 
upon it another square piece of paste- 
board only about ^ inch thick, with 
a central hole of about 4} inches in 
diameter. 

The 30 or GO pills made bv the ma- 
chine are put on the wooaen plate, 
sprinkled with conspergent powder, 
put under the rolling disk and rolled 
m small circles. It is verv easy to feel 
if any pills stick together, and to 
separate them with the fingers. 

A nimxber of pills that would require 
about an hour to be made up with the 
fin^rs, can be turned out with the 
finisher in ten minutes, while it is 
impossible to make them so round and 
smooth with the fingers. There are 
finishers for 1, 2, and 3-grain (or 
0.6, 0.12^ and 0.2 Gm.) pills, and 
marked 1. , n. , III. For the 1-^rain pills 
the rim is 3 millimeters in height, that 
for the 2-grain pills 4 millimeters, and 
that for the 6-Rrain. 6 millimeters. 

Whenever the rolled pill-mass is ad- 
hesive, conspergent powder should be 
shaken over it; on the other hand, 
there are pill-masses that refuse to be 
rolled, but glide to and fro on the 
rolling-board. In this case the rolled 
mass is slightly moistened with water, 
or preferably, rubbed with wetted 
blotting paper. 

CoNSPERaENT POWDER (Pulvis COn- 

spergens). Pills are strewn with con- 
spergent powder to conceal their taste 
and to prevent them from adhering. 
In case no powder is specially pre- 
scribed, lycopodium is always used. 

Cinnamon, liquorice root, fennel, 
orris root, starch, etc., in fine pow- 
der, are also used. If vanilla is 
ordered as conspergent, a trituration 
of 1 part of vanilla and 9 parts of 
sugar of milk is employed. 
Cane sugar is not suiutble 
for conspergent powder, ow- 
ing to its hygroscopic quali- 
ties. 



Subetitate for Volumetrio 
Solution of Iodine. 

In making volumetric so- 
lution of iodme, it is common 
to use dry, resublimed io- 
dine, and to assume that the 
latter is, under these circum- 
stances, sufficiently pure to 
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mine to hot solution of soda, evapo- 
rating and separating the first crop of 
crystals. This crop, consisting of 
strongly shining tetra^ers, should be 
recrystallized trom water, which will 
at the same time eliminate all traces 
of chlorine. When perfectly free from 
bromide, they may oe rubbed to pow- 
der, and dried. They will stand a tem- 
perature up to 180** C. without decom- 
position. 

One gramme of bromate of sodium, 
accordmg to the author's experiments, 
replaces 5.04 grammes of iodine. Or 
1 gramme of iodine may be replaced by 
0.1984 gramme of bromide oi sodium. 
The volumetric solution of bromate of 
sodium, therefore, is prepared by dis- 
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THE MATiTiTE FILTEB. 




tility of iodine, either in sub- 
stance or involution, is liable 
to render the volumetric solu- 
tion more or less incorrect. 

It has long been known 
that bromates are decom- 
posed by mineral acids, with 
liberation of free bromine. 
This reaction is, in fact, 
utilized in the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia to examine bro- 
mide of sodium and bro- 
mide of potassium for 
their freedom from bromate. 
And upon this reaction Dr. Kretsch- 
mer now bases a process which will 
eliminate one source of error froin 
volumetric determinations with io- 
dine. He points out that bromate of 
sodium, in presence of a sufficient 
amount of iodide of potassium, when 
treated with a mineral acid, liberates 
a quantity of iodine equivalent to the 
oxygen contained in itis molecule. In 
fact, the mineral acid decomposes the 
bromate, setting free its bromine; this 
liberates its equivalent quantity of 
iodine, and takes its place, and the 
liberated iodine is then available for 
the volumetric determination. 

Bromate of sodium may be easily 
obtained pure, and in a crystalline 
condition, oy adding an excess of bro- 




Fio. l.—The Malli^ Filter complete. 




Fio. S.-Appeanmoe of the apparatus with Its MTeral parta detached. 



solving 2.512 grammes (or, when bro- 
mine = 79.8 : 2.508 grammes) of bro- 
mate of sodium in water to 1 liter, and 
is then js exactly equivalent to the 
one-tenth normal volumetric solution 
of iodine conteining 12.66 grammes of 
iodine in the Hter.— After Zeitach. f. 
Anal. Chem,, 1885, 546. 

Oil of Bexgamin. 
For this, which was an empyreu- 
matic oil prepared by destructive dis- 
tUJation of the residuum of benzoin 
left after the sublimation of benzoic 
acid, a mixture is factitiously given of 
Oil of Cade (or preferably) 

Oleum Rusci 1 part and 

Oil of Sesame or Cotton- 
seed Oil 9 parts. 

—Chernist and Druggist. 



Iy the preceding volume of the Amer- 
ican Druogist. reference has been 
made to this filter. We are indebted to a 
recent number of La Nature for an 
illustrated description of it. Figure 
1 shows the filter complete and con- 
nected by a faucet with the service 
pipe. In Figure 2, A represents the 
porcelain vessel which is the essential 
feature of the apparatus. B is the 
glass outer case wnich is made suffi- 
ciently thick to withstand pressure and 
hard usage. C is the screw by means 
of which the parts are held together, 
and E the spout by which the apparatus 
is affixed to the faucet. The portion 
of the cap indicated by D forms an 
air-chamber in which, depending upon 
the force of the water-supply, air is 
compressed and serves by its elasticity 
to prevent breakage by sudden shocks, 
and to increase the amoimt of air ab- 
sorbed by the water in its passage 
through the ffiter; for, on leaving the 
ffiter Dythe orifice at the bottom of 
the glass vase, the water is turbid ow- 
ing to the amoimt of free air-bubbles 
contained in it. When, after a little 
time, this excess of air has escaped, 
the water is left admirably limpid and 
thoroughly charged with oxygen. 

The simplicity of the ffiter permits it 
to be cleaned of impurities in a few 
minutes, and experiments made by Mr. 
Girard, Chief oi the Municipal Labor- 
atory of Paris, prove that the water, 
upon leaving the ffiter, is physiolog- 
i(5dly pure, entirely free from germs 
of ail kinds, and essentially adapted 
for all domestic uses. 

The form of ffiter here shown is 30 
centimeters high, and will purify from 
60 to 80 liters oi water daily, according 
to the pressure. A set of tnree ffiters 
will ^ve a supply of about 250 liters 
per dtemy and a set of six, from 600 to 
650 litres per di^m. 



Destruction of Moss in a 
Greensward. 

In humid soils, moss de- 
velops frequently in grass 
which is not very old, and 
completely smothers it. La 
Revue horticole proposes the 
following method to get rid 
of this invading vegetation. 
In the month of July, 
when it is very dry, have 
the lawn. cut at times with 
a sickle, or with a lawn- 
mowei^— grass, moss, and 
everything close to the 
^und. The sun's rays will 
m a few days destroy the 
roots of the mosses which 
thrive at the top of the earth. 
The ^reenswwl will suffer 
very httle, but it will be im- 
meoiately free of €dl para- 
sitic vegetation. If the ne- 
cessary care be given, that 
is, by copious waterings, in 
a very short time it will be- 
come green and thicker than 
ever. It is not to be for- 
^tten that in sowing Lawns, 
if powdered lime oe cast 

upon it, the mosses will, soon be com- 

pktely destroyed. 



Shoemakers' Burnishing Ink.— 

9 Extract Logwood. ........ 2 oz. 

Tinct of Iron 2 fl. ox. 

SweetOil 2 fl. dr. 

Dilated Alcohol O. i. 

Mix. 

Or 

Extract Logwood 4oz« 

Bichromate of Potash, 
Ferrocyanide of Potash, .fift 12 gr. 

Bain Water Cong i. 

Mix. 

In eith^ case apply with brush and 
immeduitely burnish with hot iron. 
Dries blapl^ and shiny. — Nation/oA 
Drug. 
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The Comparative Strength of the 
Commercial Aoonitines. 

Dr. J. BuNTZEN and Mr. H. P. Mad- 
sen, of Copenhagen, have lately puh- 
liished the results of a series of investi- 
gations on the comparative strength 
of the preparations of aconite and the 
aconitmes of the market, which has 
heen given in abstract by Prof. Th. 
Husemann, of GK>ttingen, in the 
Pharm. Zeit, (No. 82). As this con- 
tains many interesting facts, some of 
which are entirely new, we translate 
the more important portion of the 
paper. 

Bimtzen and Madsen determined the 
strength of the several preparations 
by ascertaining the smallest quan- 
tity of each rei^uired to kill frogs 
(Bana temporaria) under proper pre- 
cautions to eliminate errors. The fol- 
lowing kinds of cuxmitine were used: 

1. Pure, crystallized aconitine, pre- 
pared by Petit after DuquesnePs pro- 



2. Crystallized aconitine of Merck. 

3. Amorphous aconitine of Merck. 

4. Crystallized aconitine of Q«he« 

5. Amorphous aconitine of Gtohe. 

6. Crystallized aconitine prepared 
by Madsen, separately from french 
(Yosges), and »wiss aconite. 

7. Crystallized aconitine from Jap- 
anese aconite. 

8. Crystallized aconitine from Him- 
alayan aconite (Aconitumferox; bish). 

Begarding the last-named aconitine 
(S), tne authors found that it is much 
weaker than that prepared from the 
Japanese drug. This inferiority is 
supposed to be due to the fact that the 
tuoers have been exposed to too great 
a heat in drying. 

IncideataUy, Prof. Husemann points 
out a misstatement made by the 
authors, in saying that Morson's (Elng- 
lish) aconitine is prepared from Aco- 
nitum feroz. Morson himself asserts 
distinctly that it is prepared from cul- 
tivated Aconitum NapeUus. 

How much the activity of aconitine 
depends upon its degree of purity, is 
shown by Madsen's results. Acomtine 
prepared by him from French (Voeges) 
and Swiss tubers was at first of feeble 
action, and only gradually, while pass- 
ing through seven processes of purifi- 
cation, did it acquire the greatest 
potency. Even Japanese aconitine, 
purified but four times by Madsen, 
was considerably stronger than a jap- 
aconitine previously prepared by flfiur- 
nack and Mennik. Aconitine from 
Himalaycui' aoonite produced only a 
slight mtozication in doses of 1.67 
milligramme (more than twice the 
fatal dose of the preceding) ; if ^ven 
in thelowest fatal dose of japaconitine, 
it produced no poisonous symptoms 
whatever. 

The authors asserted, in contra-dis- 
tinction to previous observers, that 
aconitine from Swiss tubere is not any 
stranger than that produced from 
French tubers^ and that any difference 
in activity. previously found is to be 
ascribed solely to the greater or lesser 
degree of puri^ of the extracted alka- 
loids. Prof. Husemann is unwilling 
to regard this statement as convinc- 
ing, since the authors fail to prove 
that they ezperimented with undoubt- 
ed specimens of Swiss or French 
tubers. 

Aside fiom the uncertainty about 
the origin of the tubers experimented 
with, Buntzeti found the aconitine pre- 
pared by Madsen from the ^^ French" 
aconite to be even more powerful than 
that prepared from the ''Swiss *' tubers 

grhich had been obtained from Qehe 
Co.). 

This strong alkaloid obtained by 
Madsen, however, does not by any 
means attain the upper limit of activ- 
ity. It has, namely, been shown by 
Buntzen that Oehe^s amorphous aconi- 
tine is much more powerful, being 
able to kill frogs in doses of one^uar- 
ter milligramme {^ grain). 
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The several aconitinee, according to 
Buntzen, may be classified as follows, 
beginning with the most active. 

1. Qehe's amorphous aconitine 
(smallest fatal dose i miUigr.). 

2. Aconitine prei>ared by Madsen 
from French aconite. 

3. Q«he's crystallized aconitine 
(smaUest fatal dose i milligr.) 

4. Petit's cryst. aconitine. 
6. Merck^s cryst. aconitine. 

6. Aconitine prepared by Madsen 
from Swiss aconite. 

(No. 4 to 6: smallest fatal doseabout 
iMgO 

7. Duquesners crystallized acomtme 
(not fatal yet in doses of li Mg.). 

These results are of the greatest im- 
portance for practical therapeutics. 
In the first plaoB, it appears from the 
preceding statements, as well as from 
the clinical experiments of Dr. Seguin 
(of New York), that DuquesneTs labor- 
atory turns out batches of aconitine 
of mrying actiwty, A preparation of 
which, in some cases, 0.8 Mg. (^ grain) 
have been easily borne by patients, 
while in other cases i Mg. {^ grain) 
has produced decided symptoms of 
intoxication. These different aooni- 
tines, all appearing under DuquesneVs 
name, cannot, therefore, be of equal 
purity. 

Another fact deducible from the 
above-named results is this, that Gler- 
many at present produces the most 
powerful aconitine. But, unfortu- 
nately, this very substance, instead of 
being crystalline (and therefore more 
likely to be imiform), is in form of an 
amorphous powder (**Qehe's amor- 
phous aconitine")* Now, while this 
IS a highly interesting body toxico- 
logically, it certainly does not belong, 
in Prof. Husemann s opinion [as well 
as own], into the list oi articles to be 

[>rescribed and dispensed. Physicians 
on the continent of Europe! have be- 
come gradually accustomed to pre- 
scribe bitter almond water or cherry 
laurel water in place of hydrocyanic 
acid. Just in the same way, they 
should become accustomed to prescribe 
tincture of aconite in place of aconi- 
tine. This will be not only cheaper 
for the patiente, but at the same time 
safer. Of course, the diversity in the 
strength of tincture of aconite in dif- 
ferent pharmacopoeias will have to be 
taken into account, or gradually elim- 
inated, to prevent conmsion. So, for 
instance, tne strength of tincture of 
aconite of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia is 
four times that of what it is usually in 
Europe. 

Madsen assayed a series of tinctures 
prepared after the Danish, German, 
and'U. S. Pharm., and found them to 
yield: 

Tinct, Aconite. Imjmre Purified 

Aconitine. Aeonitine. 

Danish Pharm. (from 

leaves) 0.1784jf* 0.192^ 

German Pharm 0.0804^ 0.0182^ 

Qerm. Pharm. (prep. 

from French tuber8).O.O80Oj(t O.lSdOjt 
U. S. Pharm. (from 

French tubers) 0.1900j( 0.1660^ 



Carbolic Aoid and Chloral. 

When carbolic acid and chloral are 
mixed together in such proportions 
that the quantity of carbohc acid does 
not exceed 1.7 parte for every 1 pjurt 
of chloral, the resulting mixture— 
which is a liquid, like that formed 
from camphor ana chloral— is soluble 
in water m all proportions. If more 
carbolic acid is present, the latter will 
separate upon the addition of water. 
The above-named proportions corre- 
spond to 3 molecules of carbolic acid 
and 1 molecule of chloral If the mix- 
ture is heated, the constituente sepa- 
rate. — A. BoURlBZ in Nieuw Tijdsch, v, 
d. Pharm, 



* The Impure ftoonltlne prepared from the tine- 
tare of the leAvee was almost inert, 
t This figure is prohab^r a mistake.— £p. An. Dr. 
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Blotting Paper for Bemoving Ink 
Spoto. 

In order to take away ink spots from 
pai>er, it is customary to use a blotter 
which freely soaks up the liquid, and 
if by this means all traces of the ink 
do not disappear, recourse is had to 
a salt or some substance having the 
property of bleaching paper; for in- 
stance, oxalate of pocassium, etc., to 
attain this end. A simple modification 
of this renders still better services. 

Take athick blotting paper or board. 
steep it several times m a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of potassiiim. 
Then dry it. If there is a spot to be 
taken away, apply the blotter, which 
has been prepared in this fashion^ to 
the same. In proceeding thus, theii^ 
is entirely removed. The olotter drinks 
up the ink, and whitens the paper at 
the same time. — La Nature, 



India-Bubber Varnish. 

The scraps of vulcanized rubber, 
which is a mixture of rubber and sul- 

Ehur, and which dealers in hard rub- 
er goods can deliver in abundance, 
can furnish, by doin^ as follows, an 
excellent varnish, which dries prompt- 
ly. Ite color can be varied from a 
?:olden-yellow to the deepest brown. 
t sticks very well to metals, and can 
be employed on electric apparatus. 

These clippings are put into a den) 
earthen pot, covered with a tight lid 
The pot IS set upon hot coate. At the 
end of five minutes, take the pot off 
from the fire, and see if the mateiialis 
melted. While the pot is on the fire, 
take care not to lift the lid up, because 
the vapors which would be thrown off 
take fire busily. After the rubber is all 
melted, so that it can be poured out, 
and there are no more wnole pieces, 
which can be discovered by fumbling 
through the mass with a large file, 
pour it into a flat tin basin. This 
oasin i^ould be rubbed with grease be- 
forehand, and, after the mass is cooled, 
it is readily detached. Then break it 
into pieces, put it into a large bottle, 
pour on some benzol and rectified 
spirite of turpentine, and shake the 
mixture up several times. 

The solution being complete, pour 
out the liquor to get rid of the impuri- 
ties, some hardened rubber, whicn re- 
mains at the bottom, and a very lim- 
pid, beautiful, and excellent varnish is 
obtained.— 2/1 Nature. 

Varnish for Cleaning Wood, Marble, 
and Oil-Cloths. 

Take 80 parts Lemon juioe. 

400 " Linseed oU. 

64 " Potato-lees (feculs)^ 

Put into a bottle, and shake well be- 
fore use. 

Spread this mixture with a piece of 
woollen cloth upon the article to be 
cleaned, then rub, and finally wipe 
with a clean rag. 

Lnpermeable Wrapping Paper. 

Dissolve li lb. of white soap in 
a quart of water; then dissolve 2 oz. 
of gum Arabic and 6 ok. of due m 
another quart of water. Mix the two 
solutions; warm the mixture; dip 
the paper in the liquid; pass it be- 
tween two rolls (a clothes-wringer, 
for example), and put it to dry. In 
default oirolls, hang the paper up that 
it may drip well, or, better, pass » 
between two sheete of dry paper. 
Then let it dry in a mild temperature, 
—La Nature, 

To Bleaoh Ivory. 

Ivory is bleached by exposing it to 
the sunlight for some five or six months. 
But if it have a light coating of turpen- 
tine beforehand, ft wiQ bl^acb in ^^^ 
OX four days,— ia Nature. 
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HOW TO FORM AN HERBABIUM. 

TBK Scientific^ American Supplement 
contains the following from Sci- 
ence et Nature : 

Plants designed for the herbarium 
i^ould be prepared upon one's return 
from botanizme, if possible, or a few 
hours afterward. If tnev cannot be pre- 
pared until the next aay or the day 
after, theplants must be left in the vas- 
culum (Fig. ^y and the latter be placed 
in the celLar. But it is always best to 
prepare the plants as soon as possible 
after ^thenng them, except in the 
case m certain ejpecies that bloom 
early in the morning, and soon after- 
ward drop their petals. In such 
cases the preparation may be 
deferred until the next morn- 
ing, when new flower buds will 
have expanded. The plants 
should not be all taken out of 
the vasciilum at once (espe- 
cially if the preparation is to 
take some little time), but one 
after anbther. If desired, all 
the specimens of the same spe- 
cies may be taken out at once, 
and then the box should be im- 
mediately Closed. 

The place of preparation 
should be dry, light, and airy. 
A large table supported by high 
horses, and allowing one to 
work standing without fatigue, 
is extremely convenient. In 
excursions to a long distance 
the botanist is often far from 
finding such a convenience, 
however, and has to have re- 
course to his bed or the floor 
as a substitute. 

Upon the table should be 
laid, on one side, double sheets 
of paper; on the other, the 
driers, and in front, the plants 
to be prepared. The first thing 
to be done is to free the plant 
from the adhering dirt, without 
breaking the roots or other 
parts, by light and repeated 
blows and by the aid of the fin- 

fers. This done, one of the 
ouble sheets of paper is opened 
and laid upon a drier, and a 
specimen spread out upon it in 
as natural a position as possible. 
If the plant is longer man the 
paper, its stem should be bent 
at a sharp angle near the top of 
the sheet, care being taken to 
previously compress or sUghtly crush 
the stem where the bend is to be made, 
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be begun by placing the upper part of 
it on the paper in such a way that it 
does not project, and then bending 
back the main stem so that the roots 

Eoint upward, but do not rest at all, or 
ut sli^tly, upon any other organ of 
the specimen. 

Before preparing a specimen that 
exceeds the length of the paper, there 
is one essential point to be first exam- 
ined, and that is what part of it shall 
by preference be given tne most promi- 
nence. It is difficult to establish a 
rule for this, for it is rather a question 
of tact and experience. With a little 
practice the student will easilv become 
able to judge what should be done. 
Sometimes it will be the summit, and 
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80 as to prevent it from snapping in two. 
The part of the specimen bent over 
should be separatea as slightly as pos- 
sible from the rest of the plant, especi- 
ally if its length necessitates a second 
bending. Care should be taken to so 
arrange the specimen that its steni 
and branches and their primary rami- 
fications do not injure the leaves or 
other ommsof still more delicate tex- 
ture. If the plant is verjr branchy at 
the summit, and, through itfi generally 
bushy or fasti^ate ramifications of 
nearly equal height, projects beyond 
the paper, the prepa^ration of it must 
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at other times the middle part or the 
base, that will be applied to the paper. 
After this, the parts that project 
above and below will be arranged 
in the most suitable manner. As 
a general rule, however, the speci- 
men ought to be bent at that part' 
that requires as slight a fiexure as 
possible to be made. 

When the specimen is large, a 
single one may cover tibie sheet. 
If we are dealing with a small one, 
several may be laid down, until the 
entire sheet is covered. In this 
case care must be taken that no 
earth adheres to the roots to soil 
the flowers of the other specimens. 
If the specimens wre of such a 
size that they can be placed side 
by side, they should oe laid in 
opposite directions, so that the 
flowers and roots of one shall not 
come into contact with the flowers 
Or roots of the others. 

The leaves should always be sprQlul 
out with care, that is to say, they 
should not be allowed to assume other 
forms than those which they exhibit 
in nature. Yet, if they are not natur- 
ally plane, a few of them should be 
spread out flat so that the form and 
dimensions of the limb may be judged 
of, while the rest of them should be 
allowed to retain their natural habit. 
Moreover, the leaves should never be 
all arranged with the same surface 
upward, for it is necessary that both 
the upper aud und^r surfaces shall be 
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seen without having to turn the speci- 
men over. If the leaves are too nume- 
rous, a few of them may be removed ; 
but the removal should be done in 
such a way as not to give a false idea 
of their position upon the stem and 
branches. This may be accomplished 
by allowing their base to remain. 
The branches themselves, if too nume- 
rous, may likewise be removed in 
part, a sufficient number being left to 
give the specimen a form that in a 
manner recalls the ^neral aspect of 
the plant. It is useless to add that, 
while endeavoring to preserve the 
plant^s habit, we should also try to 
give the specimen a certain elegance 
of appearance. 

As a general thing, the flowers 
should not be suppressed, unless 
the inflorescence is bulky. If 
it be too long, it may be bent 
as we have indicated with re- 
pect to the branches. More- 
over, when collecting speci- 
mens, those always should, if 
possible, be selected which, 
while giving an idea of the 
general form of the species, are, 
as regards size, intermediate 
between the smallest and most 
robust individuals. In proceed- 
ing thus we need not nave re- 
course to suppression or bend- 
ing. 

la the different plants in 
which the lower leaves exhibit 
no perceptible difference from 
the upper ones, two cases pre- 
sent themselves— either the up- 
I)er part of the stem only or the 
entire plant may be dried. In 
the first case, if the infiores- 
cence is developed, we may 
content ourselves with taking 
only the upper part of the plant, 
of the size of the sheet of paper ; 
if not, we may, without incon- 
venience, cut specimens that 
shall be one or two times long- 
er than the paper. In the sec- 
ond case, that is, if we defdre 
to have the plant in ito entire- 
ty, it should DC cut 12 X 12 inch- 
es, and each part be prepared 
by itself, and the two be united 
after drying. This is the best 
way in which to prepare large 
plants, such as Soncnus palua- 
'tria, Epilobium hirsutum, etc. 

The flowers should be prepar- 
ed with core, and without alter- 
ing their natural ahungement. 
Yet, if the inflorescence consists of 
too large a number of flowers, and time 
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does not permit of preparing all of 
them thus, it will be necessary to de. 
tach and dry some of them by them 
selves with particular care. This 
often becomes necessary, moreover, as 
a consequence of the bulk or number 
of the leaves or ramiflc€itions, which 
might prevent perfect desiccation, or 
break some portions of the flowers. 

Polypetalous flowers should be open 
ed and spread out in such a way as to 
allow their interior to be seen well. If 
irregular, it will b^ weU tq prepare 
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each of their ijarta separately. In 
most cases it will answer to so place 
them that the special form of each di- 
vision of the hmb may be seen ; but, 
whether they be regular or irregular. 
a few of them may be detached and 
dried by themselves, and arranged in 
the best way possible, either in their 
entirety, or by splitting them longitudi- 
nally. It will prove serviceable in 
some cases, as for example in the 
labella of the Cypripedia, to interpose 
in their cavity either cotton or, with a 
larger number of plants, pieces of 
paper, so as to hasten the drying, and 
render the study of them more easy 
later on. 

Thus dried, these flowers may be 
glued to small she^ of white pap;er, 
and put with the specimens to which 
they belong. In many cases, the study 
of the various parts of the flower will 
be considerably simplified by taking 
like precautions in the preparation of 
the calyces, stamens, pistus, etc. In 
the corymbiferous CompositsB (the 
CarduaceeB, amone others), which 
sometimes have extremely large capi- 
tula, and the drying of which would 
be slow, and pressing difficult, the 
heads and stems may be split lon^- 
tudinaUy and then separated. This 
process has the advantage of render- 
ing the herbarium packages less dis- 
torted. 

When once the specimens are ar- 
ranged upon the sheet, the latter is 
closed, and a drier put upon it. An- 
other double sheet u placed upon this 
and covered with a drier, and so on 
up to the last. 

We may add that it is always ex- 
tremely necessary to place a temporary 
ticket in the sheet with each ^ecies, 
giving the name of the plant, the date 
on ^raich and the place where col- 
lected, the nature ot the soil, the ex- 
posure, and the altitude at which it 
grew. In place of tickets, numbers 
may be substituted, corresponding to 
those of a list in which are inscnbed 
the data that precede. 

When the last specimen has been 
taken from the box, there always re- 
mains a certain quantity of earth, 
which should not be thrown away 
until it has been examined, as it often 
contains different things that it is of 
interest to preserve, such as petals, 
bidbs, seeds, etc., as well as specimens 
of minute pkmts. 

The entire. collection, having been 
prepared, is put into the press (Fig. 3). 
it is essential, if the press be a screw 
one, like the one here represented, that 
the first pressure be not too great, but 
that it be slight at first, and be in- 
creased gradually in measure as the 
drying proceeds. 

In a subsequent number, Mr. Robert 
Palm, of Newark, N. J., writes: Hav- 
ing for a numbers of years collected 
and prepared plants for an herbarium, 
I take the liberty of inclosing a sketch 
of the press which' I made for pressing 
my plants. 

A and A' are 16 in. high^ 4 in. wide, 
and H in. thick, mortised at a, a. 
a, a, to admit cross pieces B and 
F. 
and C are supports for B. and are 
10 in. long, H in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick. 
B is 15i in. long and 10 in. wide. 
D**14t *' *' 10 ** 
E " 9 '* "4 " 

F ** 15i ** *• 4 ** 
G**20 " "6 " 

H, a plate of iron countersunk to ad- 
mit bottom of screw I. 
I, a one-inch screw, with thread for 
about 12 inches, and the head M, 
throii^h which the bar L, slides. 
J and K, huts. 

N represents the pads or books under 
pressure. 
The frame of the press consists en- 
tirely of wood. I used white pine, and 
the screw and croes-bcur of wrought 
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iron. A cast iron bench-screw, which 
can be obtained at any hardware 
store, will of course answer the same 
purpose. 

It is essential to let the bottom piece 
B, and the head piece, F into the • 
sides A and A'. The cover D fits 
loosely, so as to slide easily between 
the perpendiculars. The top G al- 
though not essential, tends to keep the 
screw from shaking. The nut K 
merely guides the screw, all the pres- 
sure l>earing on the nut J. 

The press could easily be modified 
by securing the screw to the cover D 
by means of a collar, so as to raise the 
cover upon raising the screw ; the 
cover should then have guides at each 
end. 

For drierSj I found pads or books 
made by stitching pieces of unsized 
carpet papers— the tnick gray kind, 
which approaches blotting paper in ■ 
texture, is preferable— very convenient. 
It is best to make them of four pieces 
folded once, so as to hold seven plants, 
or more, if several be placed in each 
opening. 

The plants to be pressed are placed 
neatly in double sheets of paper, the 
poorest quality newspaper answering 
the purpose best, and are then placed"- 
between the leaves of the driers ; it is 
best to place within each folded sheet 
a ^p 01 paper, bearing name, locality, 
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and date when found. The plants 
which remain within the sheet may 
then be laid away until it is conve- 
nient to mount them on pr^.iper paper. 

In mounting plants it is preferable to 
mount but one species on the same 
page, and to have loose sheets, and 
not a bound herbarium ; the plants 
then can be arranged in their proper 
orders, and new specimens can always 
be placed where they belong. 

The following is the manner in 
which I name the specimens : 



82. MelilotuB alba. 
White Uelilot. 



Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Aug. 5th, 1895. 



The number has reference to the or- 
der, as arranged in Gray's *' Manual of 
Botany." The number should also be 
placea on the sUp. 



Processes for Coloring Iron. 

The Metallarbeiter gives the follow- 
ing processes for the coloration of iron. 
Make a mixture of a solution of 140 
grammes of hyposulphite of sodium in 
1 liter of water, and of a solution of 35 
grammes of acetate of lead in 1 liter of 
water. Heat to the boiling-point, then 
plunge in a piece of iron, which takes 
a blue colonng like that which is ob- 
tained by annealing. 

If the objects, whether wrought or 
cast iron, be plunged into melted sul- 
phur, to whicn has been added a little 
soot, there will be formed a black coat- 
ing of sulphite of iron susceptible of a 
very beautiful polish. 



Bleaching and I>yeiiig Ivory. 

AoooRDiNQ to Kayser, ivory is best 
bleached by first treating it with ether 
or benzin to remove every ^trace of fat, 
then placing the dried object into a 
mixture of equal meajsures of commer- 
cial peroxide of hydrogen solution 
[containing about 3 x>or cent by wekht 
of HtOt, and known in trade as ''of 10 
volumes"] and water. They are al- 
lowed to remain in this until the prop- 
er effect has been produced^ when they 
are removed, wasned with water, and 
dried. 

When ivory is to be dyed, it must 
first be deprived of grease or fat by 
by ether and benzin, then treated for 
two minutes with water containing 1 
per cent of hydrochloric acid, after 
which it is placed into one of the fol- 
lowing solutions, previously warmed, 
and left there for i to i hour: 

1. Bed: 1 part of fuchsine in 300 
parts of water, mixed witk 10 parts of 
diluted acetic acid or vinegar. 

Or, 2.5 parts of eosine in 500 parts of 
water, with 1 part of tartaric acid. 

2. Violet: 5 parts o£ methyl violet in 
1,000 parts of water, with 3 parts of 
tartaric acid. 

3. Bltte: 2 parts methylen-blue. 

4. Ch'een : 3 parts of victoria-green 
or ''briUiant-green" in 2,000 parte of 
water, with 100 parts of vinesar. 

5. Yellow: i parts of naphthol-yel- 
low in 1,000 parte of water, with 150 
parts of vinegar. — Cham, tech. Central- 
Anz, 



Lotions for ^* Blackheads ** in the 
Skin. 

Abtter having caressed the fatty 
matter with the migers, use some 
slightly alkaline lotion to dissolve the 
excess of fatty matter and prevent its 
accumulation m the Uttle glands. The 
following solution is very appropriate: 

Water 800 grammes. 

Borax 10 

Ether 10 " 

It can be diluted with half water. 

A little later some astringent lotion 
will dry up or lessen the sebaceoufl 
secretion, and will prevent the too 
rapid return of the trouble. 

It is also well not to neglect the use 
of toilet soap on the face. Water from 
soapwort or Panama wood cleans the 
skin as well, if not better^ and has not 
the defects and inconvemences of soap. 

Add to this a very moderate use of 
wine, coffee, and tea, an absolute sup- 
pression of cordials. Avoid fatigumg 
exercises, tarrying in hot or smoky 
places, great nervous excitements; 
conditions which favor the exaggera- 
tion of the glandular secretions of the 
face. 

Instead of squeezing the "black- 
heads " with the fingers, it is better to 
press the little square hole of a 
watch-key upon the spot.— I« Nature. 



Silvering Paste. 

Nitrate of silver 13 parte. 

Common salt 50 ** 

Cream of tartar 80 

Grind (dry) these three substanc^ 
very finely in a mortar, then tnturaw? 
with a Uttle water to form a homo- 
geneous paste: keep the paste snei- 
tered from the light. , ^_. 

To sHVer, rub the copper or brass 
article with the paste, V^^^fH 
separatmg the verdigris from in« 
copper, until it is thought that tne 
layer of silvering is thick enough , 
then wash and wipe hard witn » 
chamois skin. In replacing mtratej^ 
silver by cyanide of fiilw, » "f^ 
powder is obtained, which is to^ 
moistened when used. But it is more 
dangerous to use,— M Nature. 
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A CONVENIENT BLOCK FOB 
BLOWPIPE WOBK 

THOBB who have heretofore used a 
piece of charcoal on which to 
melt small specimens of metal with 
the blowpipe will see at a glance the 
advantages of the improved soldering, 
melting, and ingot block herewith il- 
lustrated. It is made of homogeneous 
asbestos, with a narrow strip of wood 
on each side to protect the hands from 
the heat, and with a thin coating of 
whiting in the bowl to prevent borax 
or other flux from adhering. The as- 
bestos is not onlv itself almost entirely 
unaffected by the heat, but it is so 
poor a conductor that one can hold 
this little block, about six inches long, 
in the hand for a sufficient time to 
conduct any ordinary melting without 
inconvenience from the blocK becom- 
ing too hot to hold. It is also so porous 
that an article can be readily fixed on 
the block in any desired 
position with pins or 
other fastenmg, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
where a ring and watch 
case are shown affixed 
in convenient position 
for an ordinary solder- 
ing operation, as the 
work IS done by jewel- 
lers. 

Fig. 3 shows scraps of 
metal in the bowl with 
the blowpipe flame di- 
rected upon them, and 
Figs. 4 and 5 nve the 
block itself in different 
positions. Connected 
with the bowl by a nar- 
row inlet is a shallow 
depression, into which, 
onholdin^ the block ver- 
tically, with a small as- 
betos cover pressed down 
by the thumb over this 
depression, the melted 
metal will run, and form 
an ingot. Fig. 4 shows 
such an ingot as being 
removed, and the other 
views clearly illustrate f- 

the varying details, Fig. 
1 showing the asbestos 
cover set vertically just 
beyond the apex of the 5 

flame, to better concen- 
trate the heat on the 
work. Asbestos board 
has heretofore been used 
to a considerable extent 
by jewellers, several 
thicknesses being united 
to form a base on which 
to melt metals by the blowpipe ; but 
the different layers did not make a 
compact and homogeneous mass, and 
so would curl up and separate which 
is not possible with this form of melt- 
ing block. The many uses to which 
this little device is applicable are so 
obvious that a detailed reference 
thereto is hardly necessar^r. 

Apart from its applicability in the 
trade of the jeweller and silversmith, 
and in various other kinds of fine sol- 
dering work, chemists and mineralo- 
gists will at once see in it an extremely 
convenient means of making many 
tests which have heretofore been pos- 
sible only in a much more roundabout 
way, with more complicated aparatus, 
and generaUy at considerable expense. 
It is so simple a thing to fit up a blow- 
pipe,, with which fragments of almost 
all the metals may be melted with the 
heat from even a common tallow or 
wax candle, that there is no more con- 
venient way of making many most 
interesting and valuable experiments. 
— Set, Amer. 

Paper almost incombustible. 

Take 1 part alum to 3 parts water, 
dip the paper twice into this solution, 
in a boiling state, and let it dry. 



Curiosities of Medicine in Louisiana. 

A RECENT writer in the New York 
Daily Tribune, who signs himself 
LoFOADio Hearn, gives a curious ac- 
count of Creole medicine, as well as a 
description of certain peculiarities in 
the types of prevalent aiseases. After 
referring to the infiuence of Voudooism 
in the popular treatment of maladies, 
he says : Among several curious reme- 
dies for which I had to thank these 
mysterious people I will cite only two. 
The first was a cure for bilious fever, 
which cure was brought to me in a 
small earthenware jug, piping hot. 
It was a drink which naa a reddish 
color, an agreeable odor, and an un- 
pleasantljT bitter taste. I was told to 
let the fluid cool before drinking, and 
not to be frightened at the results, 
which proved alarming, for dizziness 
and difficulty of breathing were among 
them. But the draught restored me 
to complete health, and I may say 




Asbestos blowpipe block. 

that I even felt unusuall v well for sev- 
eral months subsequently. I wanted 
to obtain the recipe from the negress 
who prepared the medicine; but this, 
to my surprise, she refused to give even 
in exchange for what I believed to be a 
rather handsome remuneration. Fur- 
thermore, she declared the medicine 
was bien dangeretMe, that I could not 
use it without instructions, and that I 
could not find *'the plant. '^ I knew 
there were at least four ingredients in 
the preparation; but the color and 
odor, at least, were not due to any 
very imfamiliar simples. 

The second remedy was a very simple 
one for inflammation or congeAtion of 
the eyes, and was told me by an old 
colored woman who had the reputa- 
tion of being a Voudoo, but whom I 
never suspected of belonging to that 
confraternity. She was able to com- 
prehend the interest I felt in Creole 
folk lore, and collected for me a num- 
ber of little songs and proverbs in the 
patois. Her recipe was this : * * Take a 
fresh Creole egg fegg laid in Louisiana], 
separate the yolk carefully from the 
white, and then beat up the white into 
a light, flne foam. Then take a strip 
of cotton or linen, about six or eight 
inches wide; fold up the e^g-foam in 
it, so as to form a cata^asm wide 
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enough to cover both eyes, and go to 
bed with the cataplasm well attached 
by knotting the ends of the linen or 
cotton folds about the head." This 
simple egg poultice, thus left to dry 
upon the eyes, proved in my case 
remarkably efficacious, although I can- 
not imagine that there is any special 
virtue in albumen. I must also state 
that I recommended the cataplasm 
with good results in instances where 
hot or cold compresses had failed, for 
some reason or other, to reduce in- 
flammation. 

Tisanes, or those preparations classi- 
fled by our Creoles under the general 
name of teas {thi8)—heiB^ infusions of 
medicinal herbs obtained by boiling the 
leaves^— occupy a larger place in Creole 
medicine than do the tisanes recog- 
nized by English or American phar- 
maceutical science as worthy of classi- 
flcation. There are hundreds of 
them. Some are too familiar to 
need more than an aUusion—such as 
the orange leaf, lemon 
leaf and sassafras teas. 
** Mo pas hoi di thi pou 
fieve h " (I'm not going to 
drink tea for his fever), 
is a Creole proverb re- 
ferring, not to tea pro- 
per, which is not a favor- 
ite beverage with our 
native French-speaking 
population, but to thoge 
warm herb infusions ad- 
ministered in fever. 

For the treatment of 
chills and fever, several 
queer tisanes are recom- 
mended: 1. Tea prepar- 
ed with the leaves of^the 
pimento (pepper plant); 
2. thick black coffee 
mingled with fresh lem- 
. on- juice, to be taken 
three times a day; 3. 
snake-root {Serpentaria) 
in whiskey— 1 do not 
know how strong the in- 
fusion is made; 4. tea 
made from the leaves of 
the cirier-batard {Myrica 
Gale), a small cupful to 
be swallowed three times 
a day. In addition to 
these hot drinks, alter- 
nated sometimes with 
draughts of claret or 
spiced beer, well heated, 
the patient may be or- 
derea to put cayenne 

Sepper in his shoes every 
ay for nine days. In 
the absence of quinine or 
other recognized febri- 
fuges, some of the above 
remedies are not to be scoffed at. The 

giant called by our Creoles the drier- 
atard has, moreover, been utilized 
in various ways by re^lar medical 
science, owing to its astringent quali- 
ties. Its aromatic properties are said 
to have a purifying effect upon the air 
of the swamps, which it loves. In 
North America its geographical range 
extends from Louisiana to Greenland. 
The roots of the Myrica contain so 
much tannin that they can be utilized 
with success in the manufacture of 
ink. 

But the most interesting fact con- 
tained in the above samples of empiri- 
cism is the mention or lemon-juice. 
Lemon-iuice as a remedy for certain 
forms of fever was known to the Oeoles 
long before Tomasso Crudelli discov- 
ered the reason of its value, and ad- 
vocated its use in the marasmal regions 
of Italy. Only at the last meeting of 
the International Medical Congress, 
held at Copenhagen, the discoverer of 
the bacillus makirice strongly recom- 
mended the planting of malarial re- 
ions with lemon trees, and addressed 
the learned body with success on the 
merits of lemon-juice as a febrifuge. 

Coffee, considered a febrifuge in the 
domestic medicine of most hot coim- 
tries, is administered largely in typhoid 
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fever; but the infusion is made with 
the green berries in whiskey, a dose 
three times a day. To alleviate the 
cerebral Sjrmptoms, a live pigeon is cut 
open, and the warm, bleedmg surfaces 
applied to the head. 

Leaves of the lettuce {Laetucd) 
are boiled to forma tea, said to be very 
efficient in cases of sleeplessness. This 
lettuce-leaf tea is administered in large 
quantities before going to bed. 

Gteranium-leaf tea, a delightfully 
fragrant beverage, is frequently given 
as a remedy for nausea. The mterior 
of a fowPs gizzard, boiled with tea, is 
also recommended. 

A cold in the head is treated in many 
ways, and also has its own special 
tisane—a sort of celery-leaf tea. The 
tea is sweetened with honey, and a few 
drops of paregoric are usually added. 
Among other remedies, I may men- 
tion doses of castor oil warmed with 
molasses; also roasted onions, with 
molasses and butter, to be swallowed 
before retiring; and finally, a gargle 
made with ohve ofl, honey, vinegar, 
and a little paregoric. 

Boiled leaves of the honeysuckle are 
said to make an excellent ^ar^le for 
sore throat. Parsley leaves m vmegar 
are also used exteriorly. Another ex^ 
terior apphcation consists of a white 
onion roasted in the embers, then cut 
in half, and each half applied to thf 
neck until cold. This operation is re- 
peated three times each night. 

The honeysuckle {Lonicera Caprifo- 
Hum) is known to medical practice. 
The expressed juice of the plant has 
long been recommended as a remedy 
for the stings of bees or wasps— to be 
rubbed into the puncture, tflie fruits 
of all the varieties are said to be 
emetic and cathartic ; and some varie- 
ties have been used by physicians in 
practice. The variety called Pericly- 
menum has been used in France as a 
gargle. Is this bit of Creole medicine 
a colonial inheritance from the mother 
country? 

There are other local remedies for 
sore throat, of a character altogether 
too mediaeval to allow of their being 
mentioned in print. I doubt, how- 
ever, if these are Creole; for I have 
heard of similar medicine among the 
peasantry of Europe. 

Indigestion introduces us to another 
tea, very fragrant and soothing, made 
from bay leaves and leaves of the 
mint-plant. A little whiskey is usu- 
ally added. Sugar water is also rec- 
ommended. 

Melon-seed tea is given in jaundice, 
and also in several other forms of dis- 
ease. But the great remedy is carrot- 
juice; the carrots are first scraped, 
then squeezed through muslin. A cup 
of this juice is believed to be efficacious 
in the extreme. 

For tetanus, cockroax^h tea is given. 
I do not know how many cockroaches 
eoto make the cup; but I find that 
faith in this remedj is strong among 
many of the American population of 
New Orleans. A poultice of boiled 
cockroaches is placea over the wound. 
In Louisiana this insect {Blatta occi- 
dentalia) grows to a positively amazing 
size ; and a very few would make quite 
a large plaster. Oil of copaiba is also 
recommended to rub the body with in 
case of tetanus; but there is nothing 
especially Creole in the use of the latter 
remedy. Powdered sulphur, salt, and 
tallow are likewise used as a mixture 
to rub the person with; and cock- 
roaches fried in oil with garlic for in- 
digestion. 

An immense variety of remedies for 
diarrhoea are known in Creole medi- 
cine; I will name only a few. Tea 
made with an infusion of pecan husks, 
pecan bark, and the leaves of the pecan 
tree steeped in whiskey are very popu- 
lar. This is doubtless due to the as- 
tringent quality of the pecan, rich in 
tannin. Another remedy consists in a 
hot drink made by roasting rice, and 
subsequently pourmg boiling water on 
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the grains. Hot water in which toast 
has oeen steeped is also given. Flax- 
seed tea, administered in so many ail- 
ments, is recommended likewise. Hot 
tea made with dandelions is scud to be 
another efficacious cure. Milk and 
starch intermingled btq often taken; 
also eggshells ground or powdered, 
and drunk in water. Finally^ the ba- 
nana fruit (used otherwise m a hun- 
dred ways by our motley population) 
is advocated as possessing excellent 
curative properties. The miit should 
be plucked or selected green, cut into 
thin slices, placed in a vessel, softened 
to a pap by having boiling tea poured 
upon it, and then absorbed. 

As remedies for palpitation of the 
heart there are other extraordinary 
**teas." One, to be drunk morning 
and evening, is made by boiling pars- 
ley-root. Another is made witn as- 
paragus. A third is prepared with 
wild sage, '* golden rod" (Solidago 
odora), and a plant called Pherbe d 
chevreuil by Creoles, which I cannot 
at present obtain the botanical name 
of. This must be taken three times a 
day. 

There is also a tea for rheumatism 
made from the leaves of the plant 
called by the Creoles chougras. An 
infusion of the berries of the same 
herb in whiskey is used to rub the 
afflicted part with. This herb is neith- 
er more nor less than the common 
pokeberry {Phytolacca decandra). 

Chilblains are not altogether com- 
mon in Louisiana, where the frosts 
are light and cold ' ' spells " have rarely 
a duration of more than three days. 
Lsmon-juice is used to rub the place 
with. There are several deciaedly 
original remedies for other ailments of 
the feet. For cold feet it is recom- 
mended that the members be wrapped 
in newspapers, and the socks or stock- 
ings pulled on over the paper. This is 
also said to prevent cramps. For sore 
feet foot-baths of salt (rock salt) and 
water, or lye and water, or hot water 
poured over fresh mint-leaves, or elder- 
leaves are administered. 

There are Creole remedies for head- 
ache, which by reason of their savage 
simplicity seem worthy of an African 
ori^. These chiefiy consist in appli- 
cations to the forehead, temples or 
head of fresh leaves, which are chang- 
ed as soon as the leaf begins to dry or 
wrinkle up. Leaves of the wild plan- 
tain are very popular for this method 
of cure; fig-leaves, elder-leaves, and 
orange-leaves are also used. But the 
orange-leaf is usually smeared with 
lard before being applied. Another 
remedy is to pour a little hot water, 
mixed with laudanum, into the ear. 
Wild plantcdn-leaves, dipped in cold 
water, are very often used also to al- 
lay infiammation of the eyes, when 
the fresh skin of a certain fish, or the 
excellent egg-poultice, is not immedi- 
ately procurable. 

In swelling of the glands of the 
throat the swollen glwd should be 
well rubbed with tallow; and the tsd- 
low smeared on thoroughly, melted by 
holding close to the skin without act- 
ually touching it, the blade of a knife 
heated in the flame of a lamp or can- 
dle. Some say the point of the heated 
blade only should approach the skin, 
and that the point should be moved so 
as to describe a cross immediately 
over the gland. This seems to be a 
purely superstitious idea. 

In erysipelas a poultice of almond- 
leaves and rice flour is generaUy ap- 
plied to the sore. Almond-leaves, it 
may observed, are also considered to 
possess special virtue and healing 
Qualities m relation to the affection of 
tne eyes. 

For overheating of the blood-^an 
imaginary disorder— tea made with 
the leaves of wild chicorv is recom- 
mended, but tea made with the leaves 
of the patate de Ouin4e (potato vine), 
or leaves of a plant called ?ux)li may 
be substituted. Somebody told me 
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that hooli^ or, as he termed it, ahauli, 
took its name from the Spanisb dlhdi, 
or alete, a corruption of ttie Arabic ai- 
khaili, "the gillyflower." But I am 
inclined to suspect an African origin 
for the word; moreover, the hodi 
shown me stron^y resembles the 
plantain, having a large fleshy leaf, 
which, when steeped in water, makes 
the liquid ropy by reason of some m 
cid secretion. I must leave botsuusts 
to decide the sdentiflc appeUation of 
this, as well as of several other queer 
plants, one of which, bearing a little 
blue flower, is used to make a tea said 
to allay nervousness. 

A favorite medicament for teething 
is furnished by the chien dmJt-^ofsi 
grass, quitch grass, or couch grass (TVi- 
iicum repens) — ^which grows wild on 
many ox our New Orleans sidewalks 
or banquettes. An infusion. of the 
leaves is used tomb the infant's gums 
with. 

There is a very funny remedy tor ear- 
ache which is popular among the most 
ignorant classes of French-sp^kiDg 
colored people, and perhaps among 
many equally i^orant whites. Of 
course, tnis familiar plug of wool or cot- 
ton steeped in laudanum is in vogue 
here as weU as everywhere else; but a 
much more efficacious remedy is al- 
leged to be a plug of laine-dMiegn 
poked into the ear. And the oddest 
idea connected with the practice is 
that the wool in question must not be 
asked f (h*, but miist be snipped off the 
owner's head surreptitiously, in order 
to rendec.it efficacious, "when dulj 
stolen, and moistened with laudanum, 
the wool never fails to curel 

These recipes may serve to convej 
some idea of the nature and variety of 
Creole medicine, a subject much larger 
however, than this essay canjustij 
indicate, and including much that 
must be left to the ethnologist and the 
folklorist to jproperly utilise. Probably 
Angelo de Qubematis might find in 
Creole medicine-lore some new ma- 
terial for his ** Mythologie des Plan- 
tes;" but this material oelongs to a 
class of the theme which I cannot at 
present attempt to touch. It has 
special interest only to f olMorists and 
those who have the leisure and the op- 
portunity to study the question of 
African survivals in the West Indies 
and America. On the other hand, the 
herb medicine of the Creoles deserves 
some scientiflc attention. So far as 
my liinite4 observation enables me to 
judge, the most valuable part of 
Creole medicine has been developed by 
climatic necessities. Febrifuges, in- 
deed, form the most important portion 
of this domestic medicme; and the art 
of preparing these, as well as various 
sudonfics and diet-drinks, seems to 
have been evolved by an experience 
not without serious value. 

Coloring Copper and Nickeled 
Artioles. 

Upok copper, well cleaned from ver- 
digris, eleven different colorings can 
easilv be obtained^ and eight on mckeled 
articles of any metal, by steeping in 
the following bath : 

Acetate of Lead aoOramm^- 

Hyposulphite of Sodium 60 ** 

Dissolve in a liter of water. 

Warm to the boiling point, and then 
dip in it the cleaned copper or nickel- 
plated articles. At flrst a gray color 
IS obtained. Continuing the unmer- 
sion, we next have violet, and then, 
successively, chocolate, red, etc., until 
we reach blue, which is the last shade. 

Of course, there is a certain knack m 
getting at a definite point, an inte^ 
mediary tint. Once obtained, pass a 
light mixture of white varnish over it, 
in order to set the color. ^ ., 

The ingredients which enter into tne 
composition of this bath cost only five 
centimes (about one cent) a liter. Tne 
selling price lies entirely on the hanoi- 
work €md necessary care.— Xa Nw^^- 
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IMPBOVED WASH-BOTTLE FOB 
LABOBATOBIB8. 

BY this simple device the washing of 
precipitates, and the cleansing of 
vessels used in the process of analysis, 
which before reqiured the use of the 
ordinary wash-bottle, can now be done 
with much more faciUty and in a 
shorter time. 

It consists, essentially, of a thin ^lass 
flask C, placed about three feet above 
the level of the working-desk, and 
closed by a three-hole rubber stopper. 
Through one of the holes issues a rub- 
ber or glass tube D, with rubber con- 
nections, descending to the desk and 
endine in a glass nozzle. Connection 
is maae by a second hole in the stopper 
with a reservoir bottle A, placed 
above the top of the wash-bottle. In 
the third hole is placed a glass tube I, 
bent at an angle to keep out dust. 
On filling the flask from tne reservoir 
— the flow being stopped by a pinch- 
cock— the water is started by suction 
from below, and the stream through 
the nozzle can be regulated or stopped 
at will by a pinch-cock placed con- 
veniently to tne hand, the height of 
the water flask furnishing the pres- 
sure, which is sustained by the sipnon. 

A Bunsen burner, H, can be placed 
underneath the flask, and the water 
heated when it is so desired. Hot 
water, as well as cold, can thus be used 
in treating* precipitates. The large 
bottles E and F, with the accompany- 
ing tubes, show a convenient arrange- 
ment for holding and delivering any 
solution.— H. B. Battle in Sci, Amer. 



Preserving Cocaine Solutions. 

In a paper recently published in the 
Droguisten Zeitung (and Pharm. Z.) it 
is recommended to prepare stable so- 
lutions of cocaine by sterilizing them. 
Several methods are suggested. 

1. Weigh the hydrochlorate of co- 
caine upon a watch-glass and place 
this, together with the requisite vials, 
filter, small glass-funnel, and all other 
implements which the solution wiU 
afterwards come in contact with, into 
a drying oven, where a temperature of 
100^ to 110'' C. (212°-230' i\) is main- 
tained for several hours. The requisite 
water is also heated for a like period. 
The solution is then prepared, nltered 
while still as hot as possible, and the 
vials immediately stoppered with tight 
plugs of pure cotton. 

2. In a graduated cylinder wei^h the 
requisite amoimt of hot water, add the 
weighed cocaine salt, and after the 
vcdume has been marked, add as much 
more water as will evaporate in the 
drying oven or on the water^bath in a 
few hours (about half of the volume of 
the solution) . Then heat on the water- 
bath until the excess is evaporated and 
the former level (or the original 
weight} has been reached. The solu- 
tion, if clear, mav be at once trans- 
ferred to vials which are stoppered 
with plugs of cotton previously steril- 
ized by heating at 100"-110*> C. Since 
hydrochlorate of cocaine requires a 
heat of 185" C. (365 F.) to melt, and 
does not even decompose then, there 
can be no harm in sterilizing its solu- 
tions at the above-named temperatures. 

Note by Ed. Am. Druqg.— Among 
the substances mostly recommended 
as preservatives for cocaine solutions 
are sahcylic and boric acids, carbohc 
acid, thymol, and camphor. Of these, 
salicylic and particularly carbolic acia 
have been found, by experience, to be 
irritating in many cases. Thymol ap- 
pears to DC better in this respect, but 
boric acid or camphor are imexception- 
able. Of boric acid a cold saturated 
and filtered aqueous solution, or one 
containing as much as 10 grains per 
fluid ounce, may be used. Camphor is 
used in the form of camphor water. 
When cocaine solution is to be injected 
hyjMxiennically, it is preferable to 
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omit the boric acid ; in fact, it is always 
best, in this case, to use a freshly pre- 
pared solution containing nothing out 
the alkaloidal salt and distilled water. 
But if it is necessary to keep a solution 
for some time, probably the best way 
is to add to it a few drops of chJoro- 
form. This wiU prevent the develop- 
ment of fimgi and will not act as an 
irritant or antagonistically to the drug. 
The proper proportions are : 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate. . 4 parts 
DiBtilled Water, to make 100 ** 
Purified Chloroform, 2 minims for 
each fluid ounce. 
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Laboratory wash-bottle. 

The Synthesis of Cocaine. 

As was to be expected, such an impor- 
tant organic compoimd as cocaine, soon 
after its first appearance, attracted the 
curiosity of the chemist, and much is 
already known regarding its relation 
to other bodies existing alongside of it 
in the coca leaf, as well as to other 
substances. More than six months 
ago already, it was annoimced that 
two chemists, Mr. W. Merck and Prof. 
Skraup, each working independently, 
had succeeded in converting ecgonin — 




Crucible furnace. 

the troublesome by-product obtained in 
the manufacture or cocaine — ^into the 
latter alkaloid. Skraun's method 
yielded only a very small percentage 
of cocaine. This has now been partly 
overcome by W. Merck, who starts 
from anhydrous ecgonin. The method 
by which the conversion is brought 
about need not be detailed here, as it 
is evidently still capable of improve- 
ment. It will be of mterest, however, 
to learn that the reproduction of coca- 
ine from its products of decomposition 
has already been accomplished. — After 
Ber. Z). Chern. Ges., 1885, 2,952. 



AN IMPBOVED CBTJCIBIiE FUR- 
NACE. 

n'^HE apparatus here described has 
JL been patented in Germany (No. 
30,208) by the ** Deutsche Gold und 
Silver-Scheideanstalt, vormals Roess- 
ler," in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The cold air enters athhyiB warmed 
in its passage through the outer man- 
tle, e, oy the products of combustion, 
which pass off through the inner man- 
tle e', then enters the Bunsen burner a, . 
and another portion of it passes on the 
outside of this, thus furnishing enough 
hot air to completely burn the gas 
issuing from the burner. The com- 
bustion takes place below the crucible 
b. The flame and hot eases pass flrst 
through the perforated cover c', then 
through the outer mantle e', where they 
give up a portion of their heat to the 
cold air entering from the outside, and 
finally escape through the chimnev g. 
In oraer to create a sufficient draft, a 
separate burner f is placed imder an 
opening in the cmmney. 

Speoiflc Gravities of Some Fixed 
Oils. 

E. Dietrich has determined the 
specific gravity of a number of fixed 
oils in a pure condition, at the tem- 
perature 23*' O. (73.4^F.). The foUow- 
ing are the remits : 

Olive Oil (Provence). .0.913-0.914 
** *• green...... 0.909-0.915 

Sunflower-seed Oil.. .0.920 

Cotton-seed Oil 0.917-0.921 

Peanut Oil 0.917-0.918 

Rape Oil 0.918 

Sesame Oil 0.919 

CastorOU 0.964 

^Dingl Pol J, and Rep, Anal, Ch. 

Neutralizing Cordial. 

9 Rhubarb, coarsely powd. . 2 oz. 

Garb. Potassium 3 *' 

Goldenseal 1" 

Cinnamon 1 •* 

Sugar 4 lb. 

Brandy 1 gall. 

Oil of Peppermint 30 min. 

Macerate the rhubarb, golden seal; 
and cinnamon in half a gallon of the 
brandy for six hours at a gentle heat, 
transfer to a percolator and displace, 
first with the remainder of the brandy, 
and afterward with enough water to 
complete one gallon of the percolate. 
To this add the carb. potassium, the su- 
gar, and the oil of peppermint, previ- 
ously rubbed with sufficient sugar to 
absorb it. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, filter through paper. The sub- 
stitution of diluted alcohol for brandy 
to exhaust the drugs affords a prepa- 
ration less pleasant, but less expensive 
and quite as efficient.— i>rug. CtVc. 

Lemon Sugar. 

Citric Acid 3 oz. 

White Sugar 5 lbs. 

Essence lismon 1 dr. 

Alcohol 3drs. 

Add essence to alcohol, and allow 
sugar to absorb the mixture. This 
quantity will make a quart of water 
into lemon syrup, or two tablespoon- 
fuls will make a tumblerful of lemon- 
ade. Or: 

Tartaric Acid 7 lbs. 

Bicarb. Sodium 6 *• 

White Sugar 80 " 

Gum Arabic 3 •* 

Oil of Lemon ^ lb. 

Powder, and dry well before mixing. 
Keep well corked. 

Ten grains of tartaric acid pressed 
into a cake with moist, yellow granu- 
lated sugar, dried, and impregnated 
with a few drops of essence of lemon, 
will provide a tumblerful of lemonade ; 
but the oil of lemon is apt to become 
rancid before the cake is used.— Dragr. 
Circ. 
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EDITORIAL. 



WE have letters quite often from 
correspondents who fail to sup- 
ply their address, and thereby render 
it very difficult for us to answer them. 
Indeed we have frequently spent more 
time in trying to discover where to 
direct a reply than would be required 
in answering it. In most cases the 
omission is, doubtless, an oversight 
and not habitual, but it might al- 
ways be avoided by the use of a 
printed letter-heading. We have said 
altoaySy but there are exceptions, for 
we have received most courteous 
letters to which we would be glad to 
reply, but find the printed address to 
read something like this : 

The Bo68 Drug-Store, 

Cot. Main and State Sts., 

PODUNKVILLB. 

Thereupon we look in the waste-basket 
for an envelope stamped Podunkville 
with a view to discovering in what 
particular State this partumlar Po- 
dunkville is to be found, and at length 
find one which .has .the only post- 
mark in the least resembling this name ; 
but the portion which should show the 
initials of the State is a mere blot, or 
so faint as to be illegible. So we go 
to our postal-guide and find still less 
comfort. Either there are no post-of- 
fices of that name, or there is about 
one to every State and Territory. 

If correspondents appreciated the 
very great annoyance caused to editors 
and publishers by this se^ningly tri- 
fiing oversight, they would be more 
careful, and their letters would often 
receive more prompt attention. 



INSPECTION of the holiday number 
(VOL IX., No. 1, Jan., 1886) of 
Viok's Floral Ouide leads us to won- 
der why it is that pharmacists do not 
make the sale of seeds for fiower-cul- 
ture as much a part of their business 
as the sale of seeds for medicine or for 
bird's food? There is, generally speak- 
ing, no one in a community who is 
more familiar with botany than the 
apothecary, or more competent to af- 
ford information about the essentials 
of plant-raising than he ; and a develop- 
ment of his business in this direction 
is certainly quite as legitimate as in 
some others that are more customary. 
We have before spoken of the ad- 
vantages to be gained in a decorative 
way from the use of growing plants 
in show-windows, and the idea might 
be worked out with profit in the di- 
rection of advertising the sale of 
seeds. With a little management one 
window might easily be converted 
into a miniature conservatory and 
made a museum of ^'fiowers in sea- 
son, '' with labels giving name and 
character of each plant, etc., including 
the information that the seeds can be 
had inside, where orders wiU be taken, 
also, for aM kinds of ornamental plants. 
By previous arrangement with some 
such reliable dealer as Mr. Yick, of 
Rochester, such orders can be filled 
direct and the transaction will afford 
a source of revenue rather more lu- 
crative than the sale of postage stamps 
and will require less capital and labor. 
Now is the time to arrange for any 
such scheme, and seeds that are to be 
used next summer should be forced 
into blossom at once if they are to ad- 
vertise next season's stock. 



DR. B. F. Davenport, of Boston, one 
of the Analysts of the State 
Board of Health, etc., makes an inter- 
esting report of his labors during the 
past year which is worthy of much 
attention. The entire report is too 
voluminous for extended quotation, 
but the following facts are among 
the more prominent of its features: 

Out of 621 samples of drugs exam- 
ined, 285 (45.8 per cent) or nearly half 
did not conform to the requirements 
of the current Pharmacopoeia. 

Bismuth Subcarbonate and Nitrate 
—24 out of 34 samples contained an 
excess of arsenic. 

Ferrum and its Preparations— Only 
3 out of 21 samples were up to the 
standard quality. 

Iodine TKnctures— Only 3 of 12 sam- 

fles contained standard quantity of 
odine. 

Potassium Bromide. 7 samples— AU 
contained excess of alkali, but were of 
fairly standard quality otherwise. 

Potassium Iodide, 8 samples— All 
but one had an excess of alkali, and 
all but one an excess of chloride. 

Potassium Bitartrate, 17 samples— 
11 with excess of lime salts, and 8 an 
excess of chloride. 

Spir. iCtheris Oomp., 19 samples- 
Only 2 of which contained any fairly 
proper amount of the ethereal oil, and 
one other a slight amount of this most 
essential and expensive ingredient. 
That which is usually sold for this 
preparation is really only a by-product 
from the rectification of true ether. 
It is obtained after the ether of proper 
qufiJity has all been distilled over; 
tnat which comes off after that con- 
sists of a mixture of ether and alcohol 
impi*^nated with a very little ethereal 
oil. Tnis mixture is then further pre- 



§ared by being variouslv modified by 
le addition ofalcohol, e&er, or water, 
and of fixed oils, so as to imitate, in 
taste, smell, opalescence, gravity, and 
other physical qualities, a standard 
sample kept for this purpose. The 
usual reason assigned for this fraud is 
the costliness of the true ethereal oiL 
for which it takes about fifty parts of 
alcohol to make one of the oil. It is, 
therefore, necessarily an expensive 
preparation, yet this hardly justifies 
the substitution of a cheaper, but 
nearly worthless article. The true 
preparation is most easily told from 
the false by the fact that although it 
will, even when old. give hardly any 
precipitation with Darium chloride, 
yet its residue, left after ignition, will 
give a heavy precipitate. This differ- 
ence does not exist in the case of the 
spurious article. 

Spirit iCtheris Nitrosi, 23 samples — 
6 contained between 2 and M of ethyl 
nitrite, 14 had between 1 and %(, while 
3 fell below li. 

Opium, Powdered, 5 samples — ^None 
of which came up to the minimum 
standard. 

Opium, Tincture, 51 samples— 10 of 
which reached the minimum standard 
of 1.20^ of morphine, and 7 came within 
10^ of it. 

Cinchona Bark, Powd., 11 samples 
—Only 4 containing the minimum re- 
quirement of alkaloid. 

Quinine Pills, 23 samples— 2 sam- 
ples from one maker and one sample 
irom another did not come up to 
standard quality, and a very ^neral 
improvement was remarked m two 
series of analysis, as regards approach 
of the standard amount of salt. 

Iron and Quinine Citrate— Only 1 of 
12 samples came up to the standard 
12^ of alkaloid, and only 6 came within 
10^ of the standard. 

Iron and Quinine Citrate liquor-^ 
samples gave 1.83, 0.93, and 6.96^, the 
standara being ^%. 

Elaterin— 1 sample of inferior qual- 
ity. 

(Chloroform, 16 samples— Of which 1 
was of the standard quality of the 
purified form; all the others were the 
crude variety. 

Aloes, Powdered. 12 samplesr— Of 
which but 5 were oi proper quality as 
the purified drug, all the others were 
crude drugs. 

0)paiba, 4 samples— 2 of which were 
of proper quality. 

Clreasote, 5 samples— Of which two 
were up to standard. 

Saffron, 6 samples— None of which 
were saffron, but €dl were safflower. 

Ergot, 4 samples— 2 of which were 
poor and damaged. 

Hyoscyamus, 2 samples — 1 damaged . 

Jalap, 33 samples— Only 12 of which 
came up to the standard requirement. 

Cloves, 12 samples— Of wnich none 
were satisfactory. 

Nearly aU the other drugs examined 
were satisfactory, or came very near 
to the standard of quality. 

The work of the Board in this direc- 
tion cannot fail to have a good effect 
upon the drug trade of that section of 
the country, and it is gratifying to 
observe the favor with which it has 
been received by pharmacists. This 
is, doubtless, largely owing to the 
fairness, and the absence of a spirit of 
captiousness, which characterize the 
efforts of the Board. 



rpHE Secretary of the California 
^ Pharmaceutical Society and Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Mr. Charles M. 
Troppman, desires us to announce that 
he is anxious to open correspondence 
with all the pharmaceutical societies 
in the United States for interchange 
of opinion. Address, as above, comer 
Folsom and Sixth streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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APPARATUS FOB THE ESTTBIA- 
TION OF AMMONIA. 

THE apparatus here described has 
been devised by F. G. Hobnes, for 
the determinatioii of ammonia by dis- 
tillation. Its special features are the 
upright condenser, and the absorption 
apparatus O, consisting of 3 bulbs, 
each of 2 inch diameter, which are 
charged with 26 C.c. of one-tenth nor- 
mal sulphuric acid. The liquid or 
solid in which the ammonia is to be 
determined is put into the flask A, to- 
gether with enough water (say 20 
C.c), if necessary; the flask is then 
connected with the condenser, and heat 
applied, so as to drive out most of the 
air by vapor of water. About 15 C.c. of 
a 20^ soda-solution is then put into the 
funnel D (the stop-cock of which is 
omitted in the cut), and enough of it 
allowed to flow into the flask to cause 
a slow stream of gas bubbles to pass 
through the acid in the receiver-Dulb 
C When all the air has been ex- 

S)lled, no more bubbles will be visible, 
ore soda-solution is now admitted, 
and the heat continued imtil the reac- 
tion is terminated. If the liquid in the 
flask becomes too concentrated, a lit- 
tle water may be added. Finally, a 
current of air is passed through the 
apparatus, and the amoimt of ammo- 
nia is determined in the receiver by 
determining the quantity of volume- 
tric sulphuric acid not saturated. — 
Chem, News, 

[In using an apparatus of this kind 
for the determination otfree ammonia 



was broken. Perhaps this will lead 
to more care being iwed in regard to 
such apparatus in the future ; a safety 
valve IS needed just as much as in a 
boiler. 



Australian Tin-Fields. 

These differ in some respects from 
those of Perak ; for instance, the ore in 
the latter country is usually found in 
the granite formations overlatd with 
lime and sandston e : w hereas in Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales, no tin has 




Apparmtus for the Estimation of Ammonia. 
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STEAM VACUITM PUMP FOB 
DISTILLATIONS IN VACUO. 

THE principle of the filter pump has 
been explained so often (see our 
last November number, p. 214) that it 
may be assumed to be familiar to all 
our readers. The same principle and 
construction has long been employed 
in the construction of pumps, where 
the vacuum (or pressure) is oDtained 
by a current of steam. 

The application of such a steam 
vacuum pump to distillation under 
diminished pressure is illustrated in 
the accompanying cut. The still and 
condenser are of the ordinary construc- 
tion. The receiver (7. however, is a 
closed vessel, into whicli the pipe from 
the condenser fits air-tight. Upon 
another orifice, on top. a steam var 
cuumpump is attached, the current 
of steaxn passing down the pipe A, and 
issuing at L through an expanded pipe. 
The rapid jet of steam aspirates all 
the air from the receiver Oj and, in 
conseq[uence of this, the liqmd in the 
still will boil at a much lower temper- 
atm-e. By careful regulation of the 
heat imder the still — either open fire 
or steam— and by proper adjustment 
of the steam jet, a very low vacuum 
can be obtained. 

In the case of liquids, which, on dis- 
tillation, produce gaseous products 
which are not intended to be con- 
densed, these are, of course, carried off 
along with the air and vapor of water. 

Wnen volatile liquids neavier tlian 





'^Explosion of a Hot-Water Fountain Boiler. 



existing in a liquid, or otfree and com- 
bined ammonia, the liqmd or solid is 
gut in the flask with water^ and slowly 
eated, while a current of washed air 
is at the same time passed through the 
contents of the flask, best by aspiration 
at the further end of the receiver. So- 
lution of soda is next introduced, and 
the distillation continued as described 
above.] 



EXPLOSION OF A HOT-WATEB 
FOUNTAIN BOILEB. 

AooBRESPOin>ENT of the Scientific 
American describes an accident 
which occurred on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, in Wilfert's drug store, northeast 
comer of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During the winter, 
the flmi sell * * hot soda " ; the water is 
heated in a copper boiler, twelve inches 
long, seven inches diameter, about one- 
sixteenth inch thick, the end slapped 
and soldered on. The only vent the 
boiler had was at the fountain faucets ; 
it had no safety valve whatever. A. 
little oil lamp was constantlv alight 
under it, to keep it hot, and the pres- 
sure could accumulate to any extent. 
The r^ult was an explosion. The front 
end was blown off to A, breaking the 
marble at C (one and one-half inches 
thick) in two, the main portion passing 
through a cupboard to B. Several 
persons were there, but no one was 
mjured; aU the plate glass in the store 



been discovered under similar circum- 
tances. At flrst it was thought that 
the tin ore in the New England dis- 
trict (AustwJia) was confined to ex- 
isting shallow streams, and that it was 
useless to look for it at any considera- 
ble distance below the surface. It 
has since been discovered at various 
depths, from a few inches to 260 feet. 
The first deep^tream tin foimd, at 
Vegetable Creek, was in 1873. The 
lead was traced along a distance of 
four or five himdred yards. At a 
depth of fifty feet, very heavy depos- 
its were found, imder oasaltic rocks. , 
Several other leads were afterwards 
struck at greater depths, running al- 
most parallel with the first. It is now 
believed that tin ore exists throughout 
all the old river beds and valleys of 
the district. Some of the deposits are 
covered with immense masses of ba- 
saltic rocks, which will require a 
heavy expenditure of capital to re- 
move, but the ore is so rich and abim- 
dant that the outlay can very well be 
afforded. There is reason to believe, 
however, that many years will elapse 
before the surface mines are exhausted. 
During the year 1883, The Vegetable 
Creek Tin mning Company obtctined 
2,000 tons of ore from an area of five 
acres. The secretary for mines states 
in his last report that the fiow of basalt 
and other geological formations at 
New England district indicate that 
stream tin will l^t fpr many years.— 
Chem.. News, 



steam Vacuum Pump. 

water are to be condensed, the exit 
pipe of the condenser is made long 
enough to reach within a short dis- 
tance (about one-half inch) of the bo]t- 
tom, and enough water is poured in to 
cover the end of the pipe. 

If the liquid to be aistilled is very 
light, and no lighter non-volatile liquid 
can be used as a layer to float on top, 
the steam jet issuing from the vacuum 
pump may be made to enter a second, 
efi^cient condenser in which both the 
steam and vapor of the volatile liquid 
are condensed together. 

If the volatile uquid is alcohol, and 
the flrsc condenser is ke^t properly 
cold, the steam vacuum pipe may be 
used unhesitatingly. Altnough it will 
aspirate some of the alcohol as vapor, 
yet the loss will not be important. 

These steam vacuum pumps (steam 
iet pumps, or injectors) were flrst per- 
fected by Kortmg, of Hanover, and 
may now be obtained ever^rwhere. 
They may be had in all large cities, of 
all sizes, and for all purposes to which 
they can be api>lied, and are comx>ara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Waterproof Varnish. 

Two kilogrammes of melted bitumen 
are poured mto a receptacle heated by 
a nuld flre. Add, wnile continually 
agitating, 500 to 600 grammes benzin. 
200 to 300 grammes turpentine, and 
200 to 300 grammes lamp-black.— La 
Nature. 
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Volumetrio Determination of Iodine 
and of Iron. 

E. Faluerbs recommends the fol- 
lowing process for the volmnetric esti- 
mation of iodide of potassium, or ra- 
ther, of the iodine contained therein. 

0.1 Gm. of the salt is added to any 
desired quantity (say 30 to 50 Gm.) of 
a 25^ solution of ferric chloride, and 
the mixture distilled. Iodine will pass 
over and is to he caught in a receiver 
containing 5 Gm. of chloroform and 51 
C.c. of a solution of hyposiilphite of 
sodium of 0.3 per cent, or such a quan- 
tity that all tne iodine liberated from 
the iodide of potassium may enter into 
combination according to the following 
reaction: 

aKI + FetClt = dFeClt + 
pot. iodide ferric ferrous 

chloride chloride 

+ 2Ka -h It 

pot. chloride Iodine. 

When the distillation is completed, the 
excess of hyposulphite is detennmed 
by titration with a solution of iodine, 
containing in 1 liter 7.64 Gm. of iodine 
and 10 Gm. of iodide of potassium, so 
that 1 C.c. of it corresponds to 10 mil- 
ligrammes of pure iodide of potas- 
sium. 

The author sugeests that this pro- 
cess may be used aJuao inversely, for the 
determination of iron. In this case, it 
would only be necessary to use an ex- 
cess of solution of iodide of potassium, 
and the amoimt of free iodide distilled 
over would give, by a simple calcula- 
tion, the amount of ferric iron that had 
been present in the mixture. 



Hypnone or Aoetophenone. 

Dbs. DuJARDiN-BEAUifETZ and G. Bak- 
DBT have foimd that acetophenone is 
one of the most powerful hypnotics so 
far known. Dr. Popof, of Warsaw, 
had previously studied some of the 
physiological effects of this substance, 
without, however, discovering its hyp- 
notic action, and found ^at it is 
changed, in the body, into carbonic 
and benzoic acids and is f oimd in the 
urine in the form of hippuric acid 
united with bases. 

The above-named authors suggest 
the name of hypnone for it, as its 
chemical name is too long. 

The dose, for an adult, is 0.05 to 0.15 
Gm. (about 1 to 3 ^ains), best mixed 
with a little glycerm and administered 
in gelatin capsules. It produces a pro- 
foimd sleep, and, in cucohoUc cases, 
the authors deem it superior to chloral 
or paraldehyde. 

During the 15 days that the remedy 
had been administered to 9 patients— 
previous to the publication of tiiie re- 
port—no symptom of intolerance was 
noticed. The only drawback is that 
the breath becomes disagreeable from 
the fact that some of the substance is 
exhaled through the lungs. 

On injecting the substance subcuta- 
neously into rabbits in doses of 0. 5 to 1.0 
Gm. (ab. 8 to 16 grains), a remarkable 
hypnotic condition is induced, which 
passes into a comatose state ana finally 
ends in death. 

The authors state that they are en- 
gaged with a series of experiments on 
Dooies belonging to the aromatic series, 
with a view of studying their physio- 
logical properties, and that they will 
publish the results in a short time. — 
Ciympt Rend,, 1886, Nov. 9, p. 960. 

NoTB. — Acetophenone or phenyl- 
methyl ketone, or acetyl-benzol, is 
formed in various ways, best by dis- 
tilling a mixture of the benzoates and 
acetates of calcium, or by the action of 
zinc methyl on benzoyl chloride. It 
forms large crystalline laminae, melt^ 
ing at 14^ g. (57.2° F.), has a spec. gr. 
of 1.032 at 15° C, and is converted by 
oxydizing agents into carbonic and 
benzoic acids. 



The Assay of Tea and Extraction of 
Theine (Caffbine). 

Prof. Hilgbr recommends the fol- 
lowing method for determining the 
amount of theine (or caffeine) in tea. 

Ten to twenty Gm. of tea are com- 
pletely extracted by boiling with three 
separate quantities of water. The fil- 
tered extracts are mixed with solution 
of subacetate of lead in slight excess, 
the r^ulting precipitate collected on a 
filter, and washed with boiling water, 
and the united liquid and washing 
deprived of lead by hydrosulphunc 
acid. The liquid separated from the 
precipitate is mixed with some washed 
sand and magnesia or lime, evaporated 
to dryness, and the dry residue com- 
pletely extracted with chloroform, best 
m a Soxhlet apparatus [or other form 
of continuous extraction apparatus]. 
The residue left after the evaporation 
of the chloroform appears but little 
colored, if care has been taken in the 
process. This residue may be weighed 
after drying at 100^ C. for three hours, 
and may be obtained completely color- 
less by recrystallization from alcohol or 
boiling water. — Arch, 'Pharm,, 1885, 
23,827. 

Theine vs. Ca£foine. 

Dr. Thomas J. Mays, of Philadel- 
phia, recently published a paper in the 
Medical News (1885, 652), which is cal- 
culated to raise some doubts, particu- 
larly amon^ physicians, as to the sup- 
posed identity of theine and caffeine. 

Dr. Mays himself introduced his 
paper by tne statement that theine *' is 
generally reputed to be identical witii 
caffeine, both in chemical composition 
and in physiological action. '' Me also 
thinks that he nas, by a series of ex- 
periments {Therap. Oaz., Sept., 1885), 
produced sufficient proof to show that 
theine "differs very markedly in 
its physiological action from that of 
caffeine ; ana he believes to have, since 
then, gathered evidence to indicate 
that it differs as widely from the clini- 
cal action of caffeine as it does from its 
physiological action. In fact, caffeine 
pnncipally affects the motor nerves, 
while theine chiefiy affects the sensory 
nerves, and clinically proves itself a 
most valuable analgesic, surpassing 
morphia in promptness and perma- 
nency in reheving pain in some affec- 
tions, without proaucing any. or at 
least very little oisturbance of tne gen- 
eral nervous system.'' 

Dr. Mays tried subcutaneous injec- 
tions of theine, and found it to power- 
fully affect the sensory nerves, acting 
as an anfiesthetic in that portion of an 
injected limb which is confined below 
the seat of the injection. '* Accord- 
ingly, its infiuence extends from the 
centre to the periphery, and not in the 
opposite direction." 

Now this difference in action be- 
tween caffeine and theine, as observed 
by Dr. Mays, is antagonistic to the 
assumption that caffeme and theine 
* are absoluely identical. It will be of 
interest now to ascertain the following 
points, the study of which we recom- 
mend to some of our readers : 

1. Were Dr. Mays' experiments made 
with authentic theine extracted from 
tea-leaves? 

2. Was this theine free from any 
other principle or contamination? 

3. Do all manufacturers of such 
chemicals make their caffeine solely 
from coffee, and their theine solely 
from tea-leaves; or are there any — 
which is not at all improbable—who, 
relying on the statement of their being 
identical, merely put up the same pro- 
duct under different labels to satisfy 
customers who insist upon having the 
one or the other exclusively? 

4. If the theine employed was genu- 
ine, and if it is identical with caffeine, 
is there some principle accompanying 
the theine which may be extracted 
along with it, and modify its action ? 



Saf^l and Oil of Sassafiras. 

Messrs. Sohimmel ft Co., of Leipssig, 
announce that, during the last few 
years, it has become a matter of great 
difficulty to obtain oil of sassafras of 
uniform quality, or even pure oil : in 
fact, they state that they have often 
been compelled to reject adulterated 
oil of sassafras coining direct from the 

Slace of production. After many en- 
eavors to overcome this evil, they 
have concluded to put upon the market 
the pure stearoptene of oil of sassafrafi, 
known as 8a/ro2. The physical proper- 
ties of this are so pronoimoed that any 
inferiority or adulteration can be de- 
tected by mere comparison. Safrol is 
the real aromatic principle of the oil. 
The commercial oil always has more or 
less color, and its spec. grav. varies 
from 1.020 to 1.080, the lower figure in- 
dicating possible adulterations with 
cheaper oils, such as turpentine. Japa- 
nese camphor, etc. Schimmel ac Ck>.'8 
pure safrol is water-white, boils at 
232' C. (449.6° F.), and congeals at a 
moderately cool temperature; its spec, 
grav. is 1.108. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dbugg.— The cir- 
cular omits to state at what tempera- 
ture the spec. grav. of safrol is 1.108. 
We presume it is meant to be at the 
ordinary temperature, say about 65" F. 
We have no specimen of the article at 
hand, hence we cannot verify our 
guess. 

According to Procter, oil of sassafras 
has a spec. gr. of 1.087 to 1.094. On 
rectifying it, a small quantity of a 
hydrocarbon, aafren, passes over at 
156^ C. (312.8° F.). lie remainder, 
when cooled, separates large, hard 
columnar crystals of safrol. and the 
dark-colored mother-liquid, when 
further cooled, will separate another 
lot of crystcds. Safrol (CieHi«Oi) melts 
at8.5°C. (47**-48°F.), forming a liquid 
having the spec. gr. 1.114 at C. 
(32'' F.), which is capable of retaining 
its fluid condition even far below this 
temperature. Eapid crystallization is 
induced by the introduction of a crys- 
tal of safrol. 

Sublimate Dressings. 

Dr. Qbisslbb draws attention to the 
fact that fabrics (gauze, etc.) impreg- 
nated with sublimate should not he 
kept lon^, on account of the volatility of 
the sublimate and its readiness to de- 
compose. In two samples of 0.6^ subli- 
mated wood-wool, only 0.315^ was 
found, and in a 0.5j^ sublimated gauze, 
only 0.33^ of sublimate and 0.06^ of 
calomel. 

The sublimate is easily extracted by 
ether or alcohol, and therefore easily 
determined. More difficult is the de- 
termination of the calomel. To do 
this, the fabrics must first be deprived 
of sublimate, then treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassium. 
The mercury may then be precipitated, 
in the resulting solution, by hydrosul- 
phuric acid.--J%arm. Centraih. 

Oharaoteristio Color Beaction of 
Physostigmine. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the Grerman Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion proposes to enlarge the descrip- 
tion of salicylate of physostigmine by 
adding the following characteristic 
color test: 

/*The smallest fragment of the salt 
dissolves in warm water of ammonia 
to a yellowish-red liquid which, when 
evaporated on a water-bath, leaves a 
blue or brownish-green residue, soluble 
in alcohol with a blue color. This solu- 
tion, when supersaturated with acetic 
acid, turns red and fiuorescent. The 
above residue, when dissolved in a 
drop of sulphuric acid, colors the latter 
green; on diluting with alcohol, the 
color changes to red, and returns to 
^leen when the alcohol evaporates," — 
Pharm, CentrcUbl, 
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Bibromide of Meroury. 
{Mercuric Bromide.) 

EUGEN DiBTBiOH gives, in the Pharm. 
CentralhaL, No 46, the foUowing di- 
rections for preparing this salt: 

Meroury 100 parts. 

Bromine 85 *• 

DUtilied water q. b. 

Into a glass-stoppered bottle intro- 
duce the mercury, bromine, and BOO 
parts of the water, and shake until the 
metal has become changed into a 
whitish powder. Transfer the contents 
to a flask, rinse the bottle with 800 
X>arts of the water, boil four or five 
minutes, then, if there should be any- 
thing undissolved, allow to settle, and 
filter through glass-wool. Treat the 
residue that may have remained in 
the flask with 500 parts of water and 
filter. Evaporate the united filtrates 
at 40" 0. (104" F.), until a pellicle 
forms on the surface, then set aside to 
crystallize. Concentrate the mother 
liquors, and continue the process as 
long as crystals can be obtamed. 

Dry the crystals in a dark place at a 
temperature not exceeding 25° C. (77' 
F.), and preserve them in bottles of 
brown or olack glass. 

The excess of bromine is necessary, 
because some of the latter is soluble m 
water, and the solution of bromine 
thus produced is too dilute to act on 
the mercury. For this reason, also, 
only a smaU quantity of water must 
be employed at first, and more should 
not be added until the bromine has 
combined with the mercury. 

Beside the bibromide, a small amoiint 
of merourous bromide (protobromide 
of mercury) is formed, a little of the 
metal also remains unattacked. The 
two substances form the insoluble 
residue. 
The yield is about 150 parts. 
The salt may also be prepared by 
decomposing mercuric nitrate with 
bromioe of potassiimi, but the above- 
given method is preferable, because 
more simple. 

Protobromide of Meroury. 

{Mercuroua Bromide,) 

Mercurous nitrate 100 parts. 

Nitricacid 15 " 

Bromide of potassium... 48 " 
Distilled water q. s. 



Triturate the mercurous nitrate in a 
a mortar or capsule with the nitric 
acid, gradually add 500 parts of the 
water, and effect solution,if necesscury, 
by gently warming. Also prepkre 
a smution of the bromide of potas- 
sium in 500 parts of the water. 
Pour both solutions, together, in 
a thin stream, and under ajgitation, 
into a capacious vessel containing 100 
parts of the water. Allow the precip- 
itate to subside, draw off the superna- 
tant liquid with a siphon, then wash 
by decantation until blue litmus paper 
ceases to be turned red. Collect the 
precipitate upon a filter, and dry in a 
dark place, at a temperature of 30' to 
35" (86'-95' F.). [The whole process 
should be carried out with artificial 
lieht.] 

The yield is about 95 parts. 

The product should be preserved in 
bottles of brown or black ^lass.— 
EuoEN DncTRiOH in Pharm, Central' 
kalle, No. 46. 

Lantanine, a New Alkaloid. 

Dr. Buisa, of Lima, had been using 
as an antipyretic a tincture of Sa- 
gradaj family Ver6cnac€CB, species Lan- 
tana Brasiltenais, Efforts made, at 
his instance, by Dr. Negrata to cover 
the extreme bitterness of the dru^ led 
to the finding of its active principle, 
which is announced in El Camho Par- 
maceutico as the new alkaloid, lanta- 
nine. It is said to moderate the circu- 
lation, retard nutritive changes, and 



lower the temperature. Fifteen to 
twenty grains per day, in pills of one 
and one-half grain each, nave been 
used to reduce temijerature, and thirty- 
grain doses are said to conquer inter- 
mittents that prove rebellious to qui- 
nine. It seems not to disturb even 
the most sensitive stomach. — After 
Therapeutic Gazette. 

Bismuth Subnitrate for Epididy- 
mitis. 

Dr. J. A. CoifiNGOR in a letter to the 
Medical Becoid^ referring to a similar 
report regarding fuller's-earth, states 
that under the outward application of 
subnitrate of bismuth, the pain of acute 
epididymitis is speedily relieved, and 
tenderness and swelling subside in a 
short time. He directs it to be used as 
follows, to wit: Bismuth in indefinite 
quantity, water sufficient to make a 
paste about the consistence of thick 
cream, and with a large cameFs-hair 
brush paint the scrotum two or three 
coatinKS, and repaint at intervals 
several times daily. To make the 
directions more definite, take bismuth 
and water in equal pcurts, mix, and 
apply as above. For the purpose of 
talong the weight off the cord and 
blood-vessels, I order some sort of 
scrotal suspension. If the ailment is 
severe enough to bed the patient, a 
broad strip of adhesive plaster or 
bandage fastened across or around the 
thighs, with sufficient padding under 
the scrotum and contents to elevate 
above the level of the body, to favor 
the return of blood, will be found 
serviceable.— r^ierqpeufic (Gazette. 

Determination of Glucose and of 
Milk-Sugar in Mixtures. 

The derermination of milk-sugar 
alone, as pointed out b^ Muter and 
Soxhlet, varies greatly m the results 
obtained by dinerent experimenters, 
unless an invariable method with 
tedious precautions is followed. But 
when there is a mixture of milk-sugar 
with cane-sugar, the difficulties are 
such that usually only the milk-sugar 
is estimated, and the cane-sugar 
taken by difference. 

Messrs. A. W. Stokes and R. Bod- 
mer have introduced a volumetric 
method whereby such mixtures can be 
rapidly and accurately determined 
(Analyst^ April, 1885). This method is 
especially ussful in the estimation of 
cane-sugar added to milk, e. g., con- 
densed milk. They employ Pavy*s 
ammoniated Fehling's solution, pre- 
pared thus: 

Cupric Sulphate CryBtallized.. 84.65 Gm. 

Rochelle Salt 170. 

Potash 170. 

Made up to a liter. 



Of this 120 Cc. are added to 400 Ck;. 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.880), and made 
up to a liter. 

10 Cc. of this solution = 0.005 Gm. 
of glucose. 

The milk, or other solution, largely 
diluted, is placed in a burette, to the 
point of which hangs, by a small piece 
of indic^rubber tube, a fiask of about 
100 Cc. capacity. The india-rubber 
tube is compressed by a screw cUp. A 
side tube allows the escape of the am- 
monia Kas evolved. Into the fiask 40 
Cc. of the standard solution are placed, 
this is boiled, and the sugar solution 
run in till the blue color disappears. It 
being exceedingly easy to run in too 
much, 0.2 Cc. less than the quantity 
found is placed in another flask with 
40 Cc. of the blue fluid, and the whole 
boiled. If the blue color does not go, 
the former titration was correct with- 
in 0.1 Cc. Another portion of the 
same diluted milk is ooiled for ten 
minutes with two per cent of citnc 
acid. This inverts completely the cane 
sugar, but does not touch the milk- 
sugar, even if the boiling be continued 
for thirty minutes. The liquid is 



cooled, neutralized with Ammonia, 
and titrated as in the first instance. 

Two readings of the burette are thus 
obtained : the first due to the action of 
the milk-sugar, the second due to the 
combined action of milk-sugar and glu- 
cose. 

The authors found that milk-sugar 
has 52 per cent of the reducing power 
of glucose on this blue liquid. 

Sk> that by a short calculation, or by 
reference to a table given in the paper, 
the proportions of milk-sugar ana 
cane-sugar present are easily found. 
Examples are given, showing the 
methods of calculation and the results 
obtained. The milk or sugar solution 
should be diluted, so that from 6 to 12 
Cc. are needed to decolorize 40 Cc. of 
the blue liquid. The advanta^ 
claimed for the process are the rapid- 
ity, ease of working, and accuracy of 
results that can be obtained by any 
ordinary operators. 

The fiuid used will keep of standard 
strength indefinitely, the end point of 
the reaction is sharply marked, not 
bein^ obscured by the usual dirty-red 
precipitate ; it is essential that it should 
remain clear the whole of the time. — 
Chem, Netvs, 

Non-Acid Shoe-Blacking. — Mix 
thoroughly i pound lamp-black and i 
pound bone-black with 5 poimds glyce- 
rin and 5 pounds syrup. Heat moder- 
ately 3 ounces of gutta-percha, in an 
iron or copi)er vessel, until it is quite 
fiuid. To this add 11 ounces olive oil, 
and after solution is comtplete a little 
over 1 ounce of stearin. This solution, 
while still warm, is added to the first 
mixture, after which 5^ oimces gum 
Senegal and li pounds of water are 
added. The whole is perfumed with 
about half an otmce oil of rosemary, or 
oil of lavender. For use this bktckinK 
is mixed with f part water. It is Bsda. 
to give a nice polish. 

Herr Artus recommends the follow- 
ing formula as less destructive to 
leather than most blacking in use: Mix 
thoroughly 3i pounds vegetable-black, 
li poimds ivorv-black, 5 pounds each 
of molasses ana glycerin : cut 6 ounces 
of ^tta-percha into small pieces, melt, 
ana when fiuid add 20 oimces olive oil 
and afterward 2 oimces of stearin; stir, 
while hot, the second mixture into the 
first, and then a further addition of 10 
ounces ^um Senegal dissolved in 3 
quarts of water is made. This may be 
kept as stock, and for use diluted with 
about three times its bulk of warm 
water. 

For liquid blacking without sulphu- 
ric acid, mix 1 pound finely powdered 
ivory -black, i pound molasses, 2 ounces 
. sweet oil, and 1 pint each of beer and 
vinegar; mix the first three ingredi- 
ents very thoroughly together tofore 
adding the last two. A better liquid 
blacking may probably be made by the 
following formula: Mix 1 pound each 
of ivory-black and molasses, and 
i pound sweet-oil, and gradually add 
i pound sulphuric acid diluted with 
three times its weight of water; mix 
well, and set aside for three hours. 
Reduce to proper consistency with 
water. 

For Poison Oak Eruption. 

Dr. W. H. Tate, in Peoria Med, 
Monthly, for the skin trouble so fre- 
quently caused by Rhus toxicoden- 
dron, recommends highly: 

^Cupri sulphat Jij. 

Aquse ... 0.bs. 

Solve. 

Sig. Apply to the surface with 
sponge or soft linen three times a day. 
—Med. and Surg, Reporter. 

HertBog's Swiss Pills.— During the 
trial of certain French dealers who had 
coimterfeited various mineral waters 
and the above-named pills, it leaked 
out that these pills are simply the 
compound colocynth pill of the irench 
codex. 
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Aoetate of Alumimum. 



Dft. EosE, of New York, gave an in- 

teresting r^um^ of the chemistry and 

therapeutic uses of this salt. The 

normal acetate, which would be 

Al. )o 

does not seem to exist. A concentrated 
solution of sulphate of aluminium, 
filtered with excess of acetate of lead, 
and then freed from lead and sulphur, 
eives by evaporation, without elevat- 
ing the temperature, an insoluble 
acetate of aluminium, 

Al. in 
4(C.H,0) ] "•' 

in the form of plate-like scales. From 
the warm solution there is thrown 
down a powder, which consists of two 
mol. of water and 



4(C, 



Al. io 



and which, digested with 2 mol. of 
acetate of alununium and 200 parts of 
water, gives a soluble salt, free acetic 
acid, and the hydrate of alumina. A 
solution of acetate of aluminium, evap- 
ated rapidly at alow temperature, sep- 
orarates into the acetate of aluminium, 
2 mol. of acetic acid, and 4 mol. of 
water. The former, again digested, 
throws down the hydrate, and has 
now lost its mordant properties, and 
can no longer be used in the arts. The 
hydrate of alumina, dried at a temper- 
ature of 100**, and contcuning 2 mol. 
of water, is soluble in acetic acid, in- 
soluble in strong acids. 

A solution of the acetate warmed 
with the sulphate of potassium at a 
temperature of only 30' throws down 
a gelatinous precipitate, 

which is soluble in cold acetic acid. 
When dried it is hard, semi-transpar- 
ent, and easily pulverized. A solution 
of the acetate and chloride of sodium 
mixed gives a fine precipitate, com- 
posed as follows: 

Per ceat. 

A1.0, 44.66 

C,H40. 21.96 

HCl 5.51 

H.O 25.90 

NaCl 1.97 

Dr. Burow's method of preparing 
the salt is given, as follows: First, 
dissolve 10 parts of sulphate of alu- 
minium in the least possiole quantity of 
hot water, then 17 parts of crystallized 
acetate ot lead in the same manner, 
and mix the two solutions while hot; 
stir well, set aside for a while, and 
then filter, washing the precipitate, 
consisting of sulphate of lead, with a 
little warm water. The clear fluid is 
now saturated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen imtil the odor of the latter is 
clearly perceptible; then separate 
with the filter the resulting sulphide 
of lead, warm until the sulphuretted 
hydrogen has disappeared, filter again, 
and dilute the filtrate with sufficient 
water to make the whole measure 48 
parts. We have then in an ounce of 
the solution a drachm of dehydrated 
acetate of aluminium. 

This solution is a clear fiuid of a 
specific gravity of 1.0392, of a sharp, 
sweetish, astringent taste, and with a 
distinct odor of acetic acid. Evapor- 
ated in the open air, it deposits upon 
glass or porcelain light, fralgile. elassy 
scales, which are perfectly soluble in 
watet, and not readily affected by the 
atmosphere. In external applica- 
tion it is of less importance to have a 
^ -ehemically pure preparation of the 
^^salt than one of definite constitution, 
and whose degree of concentration 
can be r^nilated at will. Since the 
presence of the potassium salt is im- 
material, solutions of the acetate of 
aluminium for external use mav be pre- 
pared from common alum and acetate 
of lead, 1.6 parts of the latter reducing 



1 part of the former; 56 of alura and 
31 of acetate of lead are dissolved in 
cold water, and this process gives an 
almost complete decompositibn of the 
sulphate of aluminium in a nearly con- 
centrated solution. Burow first em- 
ployed the acetate of aluminium in 
cases in which he wished to destroy 
disagreeable odors— cases of extensive 
sloughing and suppuration. Then, 
after witnessing its beneficial effects 
on the process of granulation in ulcers 
of the leg, he tri^ it for a long time 
in all cases of the latter character, 
for the purpose of determining in 
which it was most useful, ana in 
which it might be contra-indicated. 
As to the different forms of ulcers in 
general, he found that it is particulcu^ly 
5ie sloughing condition which by a 
method!^ application undergoes the 
most pronounced change in the short- 
est time; in such cases the entire sup- 
purating surface must be at first con- 
stantly under power to attract and 
destroy the odors which are developed 
during this process, and the really 
miraculous manner in which it ref- 
lates perverse secretions in the livmg 
organism, are peculiarities which are 
found in no other drug, and for which 
in the present state of our knowledge 
we are at a loss to account. 

When Burow made his report to the 
Medical Society of Konigsberg he ex- 
hibited two cadavers (children), into 
which he had injected a concentrated 
solution of acetate of aluminium six 
weeks before; they showed no evi- 
dences of putrefaction, and he recom- 
mends this mode of embalming. 

It was not until the year 1874, when 
the germ theory was established, that 
Burow found the explanation which 
he had so lone been seeking; and it 
was Dr. Beneke, of Konigsberg, who 
demonstrated to him the relation of 
the acetate of aluminium to bacteria 
and vibriones, and thereby the signifi- 
cance of the remedy as an antiseptic. 

Beneke showed that when a drop of 
the alumina solution was brought in 
contact with the above organisms, 
which under the microscope were seen 
to be in lively action, they were de- 
stroyed immediately, with the quick- 
ness of lightning. Dr. Rose has suc- 
cessfully used the acetate in cases of 
gangrenous and complicated wounds, 
and ne recommends it as an antiseptic 
much preferable to carbolic acid for 
post-partum injections. For external 
use a three-per-cent solution is the 
strongest which is required, as given 
by the following formula of V. Bruns, 
of Tubingen: 

9 Aluminis 72 part. 

PlumbiAcet 116 »* 

AqusB 1,000 *« 

M. et filtra. 

For irrigation purposes, this three- 
per-cent solution may be diluted by 
from three to six volumes of water, 
giving a 1-per-cent to a 0.5 solution. 
The property prepared acetate is high- 
priced, and it is hoped that some of 
our chemists may find a cheaper mode 
for its manufacture.— 77i€rqpeii<tc 
Oazette. 

ParaflELned Bubber. 

To prevent rubber articles from 
becommR brittle and hard, and 
render tnem at the same time more 
durable and air-tight, it is recom- 
mended by Kreusler and Budde to im- 
merse the articles in a paraffin-bath 
heated to 100'> C. (212° F.) for a short 
time : small articles for a few seconds, 
and larger ones for a few minutes. 
They should afterwards be placed into 
a room where the temperature is 
about 100® C, whereby the paraffin is 
made to penetrate uie rubber uni- 
formly. After a few hours a sufficient 
quantity of the paraffin, from 2 to 8 
per cent, has been absorbed. 

To merely preserve rubber articles 
while in stock for sale, it is sufficient 
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to dip them momentarily in melted 
paraffin. This coating may be subse- 
quently removed by tnoroughly rub- 
bing the articles previouslv warmed.— 
Neueste Erfind. und Erfahr. 

A Simple Desiccator. 

Mr. T vox describes a sim^ form of 
desiccator, devised by wiesnegg, 
which is particularly serviceable for 
drying small quantities of precipitates, 
and particularly those of uric acid and 
albumen. It is readily intelligible 
without illustration. It simply con- 
sists of a rectangular plate of copper, 
platinized or nickel-plated, about ^^ 
mch in thickness, with a ^rove along 
one of the sides in w^hich the ther- 
mometer is placed, graduated from 
60° to 100' C. (140" to 2U2'* F.). The 
groove is filled with copper filings so 
that the thermometer may be in better 
contact with heated metal. The plate 
is heated like a sand-bath, or better, on 
a sand-bath, the heat being regulated 
either by adjusting the gas stop-cock or 
some other contrivance, and may be 
maintained at a uniform temperature 
without difficulty. The washed filter 
is first dried upon it and weighed; 
then .the precipitate is transferred to it 
and washed and the filter, which may be 
still moist, laid upon the plate, when it 
will dry rapidly. The thoroughneBS 
with which the washing has been con- 
ducted may be recognized from the ab- 
sence of any stain on the plate, when 
the filter is removed. — Joum. de 
Pharm, et Chem, 



To Prevent Store Windows from 
Frosting. 

Eduabd Grube, of B[amburg, has 
patented a method for preventing 
store windows from frosting. Redi- 
rects to run a small tin or other metal- 
lic tube along the lower edge of the 
window, or several sections of it. and 
to cause a current of hot air, produced 
by a gas-burner or any other source of 
heat, to traverse the tube. The gentle 
radiation of heat from its surface 
causes an upward current of warmer 
air along the panes of glass and pre- 
vents the formation of frost. 



How to make the best <' Tea." 

In the course of a paper published 
in the Chem, New8, 1885, m) on the 
chemical composition of certain varie- 
ties of tea-leaves, Mrs. WilhehninaM. 
Green brings forward the results of 
her experiments on the conditions 
necessary to extract the most aroma 
from tea-leaves, while at the same time 
leaving most or the objectionable con- 
stituents behind. From these results 
it appears that the most wholesome 
and best tasting ** tea " is produced by 
pouring boiling water on the leaves, 
allowing to stand during 7 or 8 nainut^, 
and then pouring the infusion on. 
This contams now the aromatic on, 
almost all the theine, more than one- 
half of the inorganic constituents, and 
about one-third of the astringent and 
bitter tannic acid. The whole of the 
water must be added at once. Accoro- 
ingly , the usual custom of allowmg tne 
tea to '* draw '' is objectionable. 

To Render Fabrics Impervious. 

In 8 liters of water heated to about 
80^ melt 300 grammes of gela^^i' ^°^ 
600 grammes of castor-oil soap, tnen 
add 300 grammes of gum-lac, sturmg 
the liquid until entirely dissolved. 

Withdraw from the fire, and ada w 
the mixture, little by little, 60pgnuttm^ 
of powdered alum, stirring all the wmie. 

The liquid thickens in forming an m 
soluble alum soap which is mtimat^y 
incorporated with the gelatm and tne 
gum-lac. Spread it over the stuns 
with a bristle-brush. 
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Bstimation of Water in Visoid Sub- 
stances, such as Honey, Glu- 
oose. Extract of Beef, etc. 

Thb methods generally employed for 
the estimation of water in viscous 
liquids are so well known that it will 
not he necessary to descrihe them. 
Elvaporation in flat dishes, with or 
without stirring and drying with 
gjrpsum or sand, are the processes 
naost frequently employed. 

Any one who has practised these 
methods need not be told how trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory the results are. 
Variations in the percentages of moist- 
ure obtained are always expected and 
are frequently of consideraole magni- 
tude. 

In the following experiments we have 
tried to develop a method which will 
^ve concordant and therefore compar- 
able results. 

The success of the experiment was 
largely due to the new system of eva- 
poration afforded by the steam drying 
oven described below. 

This box contained three horizontal 
layers H inch copper tubing, placed at 
a vertical distance of 20 Cm. between 
them. This system of steam pipes 
^was inclosed in a box made of soap- 
stone. Any non-conductinK material 
may be used for this box. £ach layer 
of pipes is connected with the steiam 
service and with a trap. By this ar- 
rangement all or any one of the sets of 
tub^ can be furnished with steam. 
The steam is admitted by an automatic 
valve by which the pressure of the 
steam in the tubes of the box is con- 
stant, no matter what the pressure in 
the boiler may be. 

The top of the box is arranged like 
the roof of a house, and carries a ven- 
tilating flue with a damper. 

The Dox rests on leaden supports in 
a lead box, over the bottom ot which is 
placed a layer of pumice-stone satu- 
rated with sulphuric acid. All the air 
which enters tne box must pass over 
this desiccating material. It therefore 
reaches the substances to be dried in 
the most favorable conditions. E^ach 
layer of tubes is provided with a ther- 
mometer. The trap is set so that no 
water will accumulate in the pipee, and 
at the same time as little steam escape 
aspossible. 

Experience has shown that with 20 
lbs: pressure of steam the middle 
system of tubes wiU give a constant 
temperature of lOO**. The bottom and 
top floor are a little cooler. 

With 40 lbs. pressure, the central 
floor will show a temperature of 107' 
when the damper is closed. The dishes 
contain^ the substances to be dried are 
carried m trays made of wire gauze. 
A box of the size described will hold 
more than a hundred three-inch 
dishes. 

Outlines of Method. — About 2 Gm. 
of the substance are taken and dis- 
solved in alcohol. The alcohol should 
be about 80 per cent strength, so that 
about 5 C.c. of it will dissolve the sam- 
ples taken. If the sample contcdns 
much dextrin, a weaker alcohol may 
be used. The platinum dish and short 
glass stirring rod are weighed to- 
gether. Fine sifted sand, previously 
gently ignited, washed witn distUled 
water and dried at 100°, is now poured 
into the dish from a weighing tube. 
About 15 Gm. are enough. The alco- 
holic solution of the sample is at once 
taken up by capillary attraction. Hie 
sample is then dried in the oven for 
half an hour to one hour. It is then 
removed, and when cooled to about 70° 
5 C.c. absolute alcohol are added, ana 
thoroughly mixed with the contents of 
the disn by the stirring rod. 

The sample is allowed to stand for a 
few minutes imtil the absolute alcohol 
has had opportunity to penetrate to cdl 
parts of the saccharated sand. The dish 
IS then warmed at 70" to 75° for a few 
moments, until nearly all the alcohol is 
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driven off. It is then placed in the 
oven and dried to constant weight. 

[In the title we have added the 
words ** extract of beef," since we have 
used a method closely resembling the 
above for a long time for this purpose 
with great advantage.— Ed. Am. I)b.] 
— H. W. Wiley and F. V. Broad- 
bent in C?iem. News, 

Prices of Metals. 

The Metallarbeiter remarks that 
metals have in n^oet cases experienced 
a reduction in value of late years, this 
depreciation being attributed in some 
measure to the cheaper methods of 
obtaining metals, as well as to the dis- 
covery of new sources of mineral 
wealth. 

The following comparative table 
shows the approximate prices of vari- 
ous metals in December, 1874, and De- 
cember, 1884: 

Dec., 1^4. Dec., 1884. 

per lb. _per lb. 

£ g d £ 8 d 

Osmium 7110 62 00 

Iridium 70 45 

Gold .-.62 15 63 

Platinum 25 7 6 21 7 6 

Thallium 23 17 6 4 16 

Magnesium 10 5 115 

Potassium 5 4 00 

Silver 3 17 6* 8 7 6 

Aluminum 1 16 1 16 

Cobalt 1 14 12 

Sodium 14 2 8 8 

Nickel 11 8 1 

Bismuth 8 1 8 1 

Cadmium 7 1 4 

Quicksilver 2 Of 19 

Tin 1 It 9 

Copper lOt 7 

Arsenic 8 4i 

Antimony 6it 05 

Lead 2}t 14 

Zinc 2ii 1} 

Steel l|S Of 

Bar Iron l|§ Of 

Pig Iron 0^^ Oj 

• In Hamburg. % In Berlin. 

t In London. | In Upper Silesia. 

Gk)ld now ranks highest in value of 
all metals, the competition of osmium 
and iridium having been overcome. 
It is only by reason of improved 
methods of preparation that the latter 
have become cheaper, while their use 
has at the same time increased. Iridi- 
um is mixed with platinum in order to 
increase its strength and durability. 
The normal standards of the metri- 
cal system are made of platinum-iri- 
dium on account of its known immuta- 
bility. January, 1882, platinum stood 
15 per cent below its present value; 
but its increased employment for in- 
dustrial purposes led to the subsequent 
improvement in price. Thallium has 
exi)erienced a severe depreciation on 
account of the economical process by 
which it is extracted from tne residue 
of ^e lead chambers used in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The 
use of this metal is mainly confined to 
experimental purposes. The fall in 
silver has arisen irom increased pro- 
duction and diminished use for coin- 



^ lesium was scarcely of any in- 
dustrial value prior to the fall in price 
now recorded. Improved processes for 
its treatment have successfully en- 
gaged the attention of scientific men, 
ana it is now capable of being used as 
an alloy with other metals. The Sa- 
lindres factory regulates the price to a 
certain extent, and its s^rstem of work- 
ing is regarded as a guide in the var 
rious processes connected with this 
branch of industry. The manufacture 
of potassium and sodium will, it is ex- 
pected, be more fully elucidated than 
nitherto, by means of researches made 
at Schering's Charlottenburg factory. 
The course of nickel prices illustrates 
the stimulus to economical production 
afforded by an increased consumption. 
This latter fact is principally due to the 
employment of nickel for coinage, as 



alloy for alf enide, etc. The use of cad- 
mium is materially restricted by its 
relatively limited supplv. Hitherto, 
its only source was m the incidental 

Sroducts of zinc distillation, but of late 
ate it has been attempted to brin^ it 
into solution from its oxide combina- 
tions. An increased employment of 
C£uimium for industrial purposes is ex- 
pected to follow. 

Production in excess of the demand 
has caused the depreciation recorded in 
tin and various other metals not com- 
mented upon, this remark applyinc^ 
even to the scarce metals, arsemc and 
antimony. Even the better marks of 
Cornwall tin and Mansfield refined 
copper have had to follow the down- 
ward course of the market. 

Mrs. Allen's Hair Bestorer.— Witt- 
stein and Masset have separately ana- 
lyzed "Mrs. Allen's world -renowned 
hair restorer,'' and find it to consist of 
flowers of sulphur, acetate of lead, 
glycerin, and water, with a little cin- 
namon, to give the mixture a pleasant 
odor. The two analyses agree quite 
closely, as shown by the following 
comparison: Masset fotmd in 993 parts 
of tne ** restorer," of precipitated sul- 
phur, 17 parts; acetate of lead, 261 
parts; glycerin, 320 parts; and water, 
630 pietrts. Wittstem, in 940 parts, 
found of precipitated sulphur, 16.8 
parts, acetate oi lead, 24 parts; glyce- 
rin, 300 parts; and aromatic water. 
6 parts. These anedyses show the 
dangerous nature of the mixture, con- 
taimng as it does over 2i per cent of ace- 
tate of lead. 

Duration of Woods. 

SoMB French experiments made with 
little cubes of several kinds of wood, 
which have been sunk down into 25 
millimeters of earth, show that the 
birch and the aspen have rotted in 
three years; the willow and the chest- 
nut in four years; the maple and the 
beech in five years; the elm, the ash, 
the yoke-elm, and the Italian poplar, 
in seven years. The oak and several 
kinds of pines have rotted in seven 
years at a depth of 12 millimeters. At 
the end of seven years, the larch was 
still intact. — La Nature. 

[Ure's Dictionary 8a3rB: ^'Itisfoimd 
that woods of slow formation are far 
more durable than such as grow ra- 
pidly. The woody fibre itseu is but 
little affected by the action of air or 
water, but the albumen and other 
bodies existing in the sap are very lia- 
ble to decompose. Therefore the nart- 
wood of trees, as being the most dense, 
is lees liable to change or to be attacked 
by insects than other parts. Young, 
sappy wood is liable to a rapid chan^, 
and is exceedingly attractive to m- 
sects. As a rule, it appears that those 
woods are the most durable which 
have been grown imder a full exposure 
to sunshine and with free influence of 
air."— Ed, Amsb. Dbugo.] 

How to Loosen a Busty Sorew. 

To loosen a rusty screw, heat the 
head of the screw. Get a httle bar of 
iron red-hot in the fire, flatten its end, 
and apnly it for two or three minutes 
to the nead of the rusty screw. As 
soon as the screw is hot, it can be 
drawn out with a screw-driver as 
easily as it was put into its place. 

A Ck>ating for Iron and Steel. 

AocoRDiNa to the Moniteur Indus- 
triely to obtain a coating for iron and 
steel which will perfectly protect them 
from oxidizing, cover the articles with 
a hot solution of sulphur in turpentine. 
The sulphur, after the evaporation of 
the oil, remains as a thin layer on the 
surface. It is -joined intimately to the 
metaj imder the action of an alcohol 
flame. It thus forms a beautiful black 
varnisbi which is very solid. 
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Method of Using G^elatino-Bromide 

Plates in Photography, which 

Have been Already Exposed. 

Here is a method of using gelatino- 
bromide plates again after having 
been already exposed to light. The 
process was published in 1882 by la 
Jievue des Saencea et de Vlndustrie, 
and more latterly by the Moniteur de 
la Photograpkie. 

When operating, perhaps far away 
from the laboratory, it is often pru- 
dent to expose several plates to the 
same subject in order to insure 
success, although the first impression 
might have been sufficient, the result 
being f oimd perfect at the time of de- 
velopment. 

In such a case it is not needful to 
develop the other plates of the same , 
subject, and they can be kept for mak- 
ing new impressions. 

All the exposed plates which are not 
developed lose the effect of the impres- 
sion, and become again sensible by 
means of an immersion of three 
minutes in a bath of two per cent of 
bichromate of potassium. After a grood 
^washing, the plates are stood up 
nearly vertically, one side resting on 
blotting paper to dry them, without 
any hgnt. 

6y this process plates which were 
supposed to be spoiled during the 
course of on excursion may be used. 
On returning, if the first or second 
proof succeea, the other exposed plates 
can be put aside to be treated, as we 
have said, and to be again used. — La 
Nature, 

Iodoform Collodion. 

Dr. William BROWNiNa, of Brook- 
lyn, in the October number of The 
American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, gives his experience with this 
remedy for external application. The 
strength usually employed is one part 
of iodoform to nfteeen of collodion. A 
half -ounce is usually sufficient for any 
ordinary single apphcation. Dr. 
Browning has found it most effective 
when painted on in very thick layers, 
which may be conveniently done with 
the usual cameFs hair brush. As soon 
as one coating becomes a little firm, an- 
other is. applied, and so on until it 
appears to have an average thickness 
of half a millimeter. In the neuralgic 
cases a cure, when effected, was 
usually accomplished with one or two 
applications. Supraorbital neuralgias, 
even of malarial origin, particularly if 
the miasmatic infection dates back 
some time, seem quite amenable to 
this treatment. It is not recommend- 
ed as a substitute for quinine here, but 
only as an adjuvant where the latter 
fails, or acts too &\oyr\j,— Therapeutic 
Gazette, 

Australian Asbestos. 

An asbestos mine exists on the spur 
of a hill about two miles from Gurda- 
gai, New South Wales, in which the 
£>de has been driven for a distance 
of ninety feet, and a shaft one hun- 
dred feet has been also sunk. The 
mineral occurs in a serpentine forma- 
tion similar to quartz veins, and is 
mined in ti^e same manner. The ma- 
terial is very abundant, and is of as 
good quality as any in the world. The* 
Siareholders have started an asbestos 
manufactory, in which they propose 
to work up asbestos for various pur- 
X)oses. Among other useful purposes 
to which the asbestos is put is the 
making up of a fire-proof paint. On 
the same property, another class of 
asbestos has oeen discovered, and 
worked in connection with gold. The 
lode is peculiar in character, and with 
one or two minor exceptions is almost 
identical with the famous Lucknow 
lode, which has proved so rich in gold. 
In some instances, veins of calc-spar 
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make their appearance in the lode, 
bringing gold with them every time. 
Arsenical and iron pyrites are abun- 
dant, and so far as the lode has been 
worked, it has proved payable by 
crushing tests \vithout one failure.— 
Chem. News, 

Morrhuol. 

Dr. Joseph Lafage announces, in the 
Bull, de la Thdrap.j that he has been 
employing a ** principle" extracted 
from cod-liver oil^ by a process devised 
by Mr. Chapoteaut, with good success. 
lUxe process employed is described in 
outline, but we cannot believe that the 
product is entitled to be regarded as a 
chemical individual, or as the ** active 
principle " of cod-liver oil. If it is ob- 
tained!^ in the manner described, it is 
hard to say what the product really is ; 
if there is any product at all, it is 
most probably a complex mixture. 

The process directs to treat cod-Uver 
oil with a watery solution of carbonate 
of sodium ** which dissolves the acids 
at a low temperature." Next, the oil 
is mixed with 90^ alcohol, and shaken. 
The alcoholic layer is -separated and 
distilled, when ** the active principles " 
will be left behind. 

This residue, which the author terms 
morrhuol, is described as haying an 
acrid bitter taste, very aromatic odor, 
and crystallizes in part at the ordinary 
temperature. It is stated to contain 
phosphorus, iodine, and bromine in 
very notable proportion, **10 or 12 
times greater in quantity than in the 
original oil. These elements are so 
combined that they cannot be sepa- 
rately determined." 

Brown cod-liver oil is stated to yield 
4.6 to ^% of morrhuol; yellowish oil, 
2.5 to 3j^; and bleached oil, 1.5 to 2^, 

Morrnuol is stated to have a disagree- 
able taste and an aromatic odor, and 
is best administered in capsules con- 
taining 0.20 Gm. (about 3i grains) of the 
substance, corresponding to 5 Gm. (75 
grains) of cod-Hver oil. 

We would suggest that some of our 
readers examine mto this subject fur- 
ther, and report. 
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Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion. 

Editor American Druggist, 

In answer to 0. S. (No. 1,611) and 
Ch. and J. (No. 1,616) about cod-hver 
oil emulsions, allow me to present the 
following formulas, which I have had 
occasion to prepare for several firms 
in Montreal, and which make good 
emulsions if prepared rightly. 

1st. Emulsion with Jtlypophosphite 
of Lime, 

Calcium Hypophosphite. . ? ij. 

Glycerin fl. 3 xvj. 

Simple Syrup fl. J xiv. 

Oil Almonds, bitter J iss. 

Oil Neroli tii xx. 

Lime Water J xxx. 

Ten ounces of this solution to a half 
gallon each of hme water and oil. 

2d. With Hypophosphites of Lime, 
Soda, and Potassium. 

Sol. No. 1. 

Powd. Tragacanth 3 ij- 

Glycerin A'l'J' 

Water A 5^1- 

Triturate the tragacanth with the 
glycerin, then gradually add the water 
Sol. No. 2. 

Hypoph. Lime 5 iij- 

*• Soda, 

*♦ Potfish &fi § iss. 

Water A. 5 viij. 

Sugar , 1 viij. 

Dissolve the hypophosphites in the 
water, add the sugar, ana dissolve by 



gentle heat. When dissolved gradually 
add to the first solution. 
Sol. No. 3. 

Oil Lemon . . . m xv 

" Almonds, bitter m x. 

•• Cassia m v. 

Alcohol fl. I iv. 

Add to the former two. 

Take equal parts of this mixture 
and of oil. Stir till it does not separate. 

3d. Pancreatized Cod-Liver Oil. 

Sol. No. 1. 

Hypophosphite of Lime 5 ij- 

Glycerin fl. 3 xvj. 

Syrup fl. 5 xiv. 

Oil AlmondH, biiu-r fl- 5 U- 

lime Water q.s. fl. | xc. 

Sol. No. 2. 

Pancreatin 5 '• 

Glycerin fl. | viij. 

Syrup fl. I XX. 

Oil Almonds, hilt* r 3 i. 

Tinct. Orange fl. 5 iv. 

Lime-Waler q.s. fl. | xiv. 

To each quart of lime-water and oil 
add 9 oz. of the first solution, and 1 oz. 
of the second. 

The emulsifying qualities of these 
depend wholly upon the amount of 
labor spent upon them. I have found 
a chum a very good emulsion mixer. 
E. A. BANS017. 

QiiANO Forks, Dak. 

Emulsion of Cod-Iiiver Oil. 

In answer to queries and answers in 
Nos. 1,612 and 1,616, I can recommend 
the following as giving an emulsion 
which is permanent ana at the same 
time as pleasant as those containing 
sweets and flavors: 

I. 3QuinceSeed 3i. 

Boric Acid grs. iv. 

Water. § i^- 

Let stand until a mucilage is formed, 
or if wanted for immediate use, pour 
boiling water over the seed, and snake 
imtil mucilage is formed. 

II. ftCod-Liver Oil 5 viij. 

Pv, Gum Acacia 5 iv. 

Mix well in a suitable mortar, then 
add at once 

Water Jiv. 

Stir until a perfect emulsion is formed, 
then add the quince mucilage ; for cas- 
tor-oil emulsion, proceed as above, using 
2 ounces of powd. gum acacia, in place 
of 4 ounces. 

I find this emulsion is as permanent 
as any on the market, but has this 
disadvantage—if hypophosphites are 
added to it, it has an acrid taste. In 
comparing it with three popular brands, 
I mixed 1 part with 3 parts of water, 
and let stand twenty-four hours, when, 
upon examination, aJl showed decided- 
ly greater tendency to separate than 
this. ^* Junior." 



To caean the Hands after Work in 
the Shop. 

Petroleum jelly serves to clean 
and take away all traces of dirt from 
the hands after work in the shop or 
laboratory. For that purpose, you 
need only rub the hands with a small 
amount of the jelly, which, penetrat- 
ing into the pores of the skm, incor- 
porates itself with the greasy matters 
which are there. Waa^ then with warn 
water and Castile soap, and the hands 
become cleansed and softened. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches are said 
to be composed of: 

9 Powd. Ext. Licorice 16 oz, 

Powd. Sugar 24 " 

Powd. Cubebs 4 ** 

Powd. Gum Arabic 4 " 

Ext. Conium 1 *\ 

Use sufficient water.— i>rug. Ot><^- 

To Cover the Taste of Piperin.— 
Sweet cream will disguise the taste ot 
piperin, or of powdered capsicum'" 
National Drug, 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

QueHeafor which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
monthy and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the voritet, for the information of 
the editor, but not far publication. 



No. 1,645.— PerfUme for Soap (S. H. 
C. B.). 

Among the more pungent perfumes 
for soap that might oe suitable for the 
purpose of our correspondent, we may 
quote the artificial oil of bitter almonds 
(on of mirbane), and the new perfume 
"nerolin," which has an odor resem- 
bling that of prange flowers. (See 
Ambr. Druoo., 1885, 234.) 

No. 1,646.— Pain-Killer (O. W.). 

According to Steams* New Idea, a 
preparation closely resembling Perry 
Davis' Pain-KiUer may be prepared 
from the following ingredients, by 
maceration: 

Myrrh 2i lbs. 

Capeicum 10 oz. 

Opium 8 •* 

Benzoin 6 " 

Guaiac 8 •* 

Camphor 10 ** 

Alcohol 5 gall. 

No. 1,647.— Eau de Quinine (Ch. L.). 

We do not know the exact composi- 
tion of the French proprietary article 
known under this name, but take from 
our files the following formula of a 
''Quinine Hair Tonic, which has a 
clear, red color: 

Quinine Sulphate 60 grains. 

Diluted Iljdrochloric Acid q. s. 

Glycerin 4 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 2 fl. oz. 

Oil of Neroli 4 niin. 

Oil of Bergamot 4 roin. 

Water, enouM:h to make 16 fi. oz. 

Tincture of Cudbear q. s. 

Bub the essential oils with a little 
precipitated phosphate of calcium or 
magnesia and about 8 fl. oz. of water, 
and filter into a bottle containing the 
glycerin, alcohol, and the quinine pre- 
viously dissolved in 1 fl. oz. of water 
with the aid of the diluted hydrocUo- 
ric acid. Wash the filter with enough 
water to make the volume of the liquid * 
one pint, and color with the tincture of 
cudbear (L in 10, made with diluted 
alcohol). 

No. 1,648.—- Cloth-cleaning Liquid 
(O. W.). 

No single liquid will, of course, an- 
swer for all purposes, as it depends 
upon the natture of the stain what li- 
quid should be used to dissolve it. In 
a ^neral way, we have found that a 
mixture of water of ammonia (or 
spirit of ammonia) with an equal vol- 
ume of benzin, ether, or chloroform, 
answers most purposes. 

No. l,649.~-Coloring Elizirs (W. 
McV.). 

It is customary to employ as color- 
ing matter either caramel, or cudbear, 
or cochineal, according to the kind oi 
elixir and the prevailing custom. 

About ten minims of caramel will be 
sufficient to color 1 pint of simple 
elixir. 

Cudbear is best used in form of tine- 
ture made with diluted alcohol. It is 
an excellent coloring agent for acid 
liquids. 

Cochineal coloring may be prepared 
by mixing 

Cochineal, powd 1 part. 

Alum, powd 1 *• 

Carbonate of Potassium . . .1 '* 
Bitartrate of Potassium 2 parts. 

and keeping in well-stopped bottles. 

Or, cochineal may be extracted with 
warm diluted alcohol. 

The cochineal coloring is incompat- 
ible with acids. 



No. 1,650.— Heliotropin (J. D. H.). 

This may be obtained from the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Schimm^ & Co., 
of Leipzig (New York House: Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Barclay st.). 

Heliotropin is a traae name given to 
it on account of its odor, which closely 
resembles that of the heliotrope. 
Chemically, it is the substance Imown 
as piperonal or methene-protocatechuic 
aldehyde (see Beilstein, Handbuchd, 
organ, Chemie II., 1662. Fownes^ 
Chemistry [Philad. 1878J, p. 891). 

It is prepared from piperin (extract- 
ed from pepper) as follows. The piper- 
in is converted into piperate of potas- 
sium by heating it for 24 hours with 
an equal quantity of caustic potassa 
and 5 parts of alcohol. It is then dis- 
solved in 40 or 50 parts of hot water, 
and the hot solution slowly mixed, 
imder constant stirring, with a solu- 
tion of 2 parts (that is, twice the 
weight of the piperate of potassium 
obtained) of permanganate of potas- 
sium. The resulting magma is put on 
a strainer, and repeatedly washed 
with hot water, until it has no longer 
the characteristic heliotrope odor. The 
united liquids are now distilled, and 
from the first portions of the distillate, 
which are collected separately, the 
larger portion of the piperonal (or ** he- 
liotropin," CsHsOt) separates, on cool- 
ing, in crystals. The remainder may 
be extracted from the distillate by 
shaking with ether. 

Piperonal or heliotropin is soluUe in 
about 600 parts of cold, and more sol- 
uble in hot water; easily soluble in 
alcohol. 

No. 1,651.— -Heliotrope Sachet (H.). 
We take the following from our 
files: 

Rose Leaves 150 grains. 

Musk 2 " 

Tonka Beans 75 ** 

Vanilla 40 " 

Orris Root 800 *' 

Beduce the ingredients, except the 
musk, to a moderately coarse powder; 
then mix intimately with the musk. 

This combination, which we. have 
not tried ourselves, is stated to have 
an odor resembling heliotrope. It 
seems to us that the odor of the latter 
may probably be developed more 
strongly by incorporating with the 
mixture a small quantity of alcoholic 
solution of artificial hehotropin. (See 
answer to query 1,650.) 

No. 1,652.— Elixir of Calisaya and 
Protoxide of Iron Pr. H. W. and A. 
T. M.). 

The following formula has been 
recommended for preparing this elixir. 
It is impossible for us to say whether 
tho firm you mention make it exactly 
by this n)rmula or not, for we never 
have had any occasion to handle it, as 
it Sb not in demand in our vicinity. 

Elixir of Calisaya 14^ fl. oz. 

Solution of Protoxide of Iron..lj^ fl. oz. 

Mix and filter. 
Solution of Protoxide of Iron 

is directed to be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Sulphate of Iron (pure crystals). 3 troy oz. 

Carbonate of Sodium 4 ** " 

CitricAcid 2 " *• 

Sugar 4 " " 

Hot Water q. s. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and the 
carbonate of sodium, separately, in 1 
quart of hot water, in bottles just filled 
with the solution. Cork them and set 
them aside imtil merely warm. Then 
mix them in a bottle large enough to 
hold the two liquids, allow the preci- 
pitate to subside, and fill the bottle with 
warm water, a^tate and decant again. 
Eepeat this imtil the decanted water is 
tasteless. (It is not necessary to wash 
the precipitate until it is chemically 
pure.) Transfer the precipitate to a 
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muslin strainer, squeeze out the supjer- 
fluous water and dissolve the precipi- 
tate with the aid of the citric acid in a 
sufficient quantity of water to make 1 
pint. 

Elixir of calisaya may be made after 
a great variety of formulas. That 
contained in the New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary will probably be found 
the best. 

No. 1,653.— Copying Ink (Met.). 

Any good iron-ink may be converted 
into a copying ink by evaporating ten 
volumes of it to about six, and then 
adding four volumes of glycerin. 

The foUowing formulae are recom- 
mended by Fehr: 

1. Extract of Logwood 35 parts. 

Vinegar, diluted (1 : 1) 1,000 ** 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst. ... 20 '* 

Alum 10 ** 

Gum Arabic 16 ** 

Sugar 32 *' 

Glycerin 2 " 

Heat the extract of logwood with 
the diluted vinegar until solution has 
been effected. Then allow to cool, 
and add the other ingredients, 

2. Galls, ground 8 lbs. 

Logwood, ground .2 " 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst 1 lb. 

Gum Arabic f ** 

Vinegar 1 gall. 

Water 2} gals. 

Sugar q. 8. 

Glycerin q. s. 

Macerate the solids with the vine- 
gar and water for at least four weeks, 
stirring and agitating the same sev- 
eral times daily. Then draw off the 
ink from the insoluble matters, and 
add to each gallon : 

Sugar 4 oz. 

Glycerin 4 *' 

No. l,654.--Cod-Iiiver Oil Emulsion 
(M. McK.). 

You will find some practical re- 
marks on this subject in our last num- 
ber. In addition, we will give the 
formulas as recommended in the New 
York and Brooklyn Formulary : 

Stronger Emulsion of Cod-Liver OH, 

(Modified according to Mr. Theodore 
Louis' suggestions, bee Amsr. Druqg., 
1884, 130.) 

Acacia, in fine powder 2 av. oz. 

Suear, in fine powder 4 av. oz. 

Cod-Liver Oil 16 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make. .28 fl. oz. 

Mix 2 oz. of the acacia thoroughly 
with 4 fl. oz. of the cod-liver oil m a 
dry mortar, and add 8 fi. oz. of water, 
with which prepare a perfect emul- 
sion by assiduous trituration. Now 
add the powdered su^ar, and' grad- 
ually, under constant trituration, alter- 
nate portions of the remaining cod- 
liver oil (12 fi. oz.), and water (6 fi. 
oz.), in quantities of about 1 or 2 oz. at 
a time. 

The product measures 28 fi. oz., and 
is to be made up, either with water or 
with an aaueous solution of certain 
salts, to 32 n. oz., when it is prescribed 
or wanted for use. 

Emulsion of Cod-Liver OU. 

Stronger Emulsion of CoA- 

Liver Oil 14 fl. oz. 

Oil of Sassafras 15 niin. 

Oil of Winteigreen 15 * * 

Water enough to make. . 16 fl. oz. 

Mix thoroughly. 

No. 1,665.— G^erman Silver (B. B.). 

This is an aUoy consisting of copfNer, 
zinc, and nickel, in various propoi- 
tions. The smaller the quantity of 
nickel, the more yellow is the alloy. 
The metals are heated together, in 
small pieces, in a crucible, the copper 
being so distributed that a little of it 
is at the bottom as well as at the top. 
The whole mixture is covered with 
coal-dust and then exposked to the heat 
of a furnace, beine occasionally stirred 
with an iron rod. The presence of 2 
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to 3 per cent of iron in the finished 
alloy renders it much whiter, but also 
more brittle. Its spec. gr. varies from 
8.4 to 8.7, according to its composition. 

No. 1,656.— Essence of Lemon (wa- 
ter-soluble), and Essence of Pepper- 
mint (J. P.). 

The same difficulty which presents 
itself in the case of ^ger is met with 
here. The problem is to get the essen- 
tial oil of lemon dissolved by a men- 
struum which has only very feeble 
solvent powers for essential oils. If 
the resulting solution were required to 
flavor liquias not intended for bever- 
ages or culinary purposes, it would be 
possible to prepare a comparatively 
strone solution by means of ** Poly- 
solve" (the sulpho-ricinoleate of an al- 
kaline oase, preferably sodium; see 
Am. Drugo., 1884, p. 22), in which it 
is quite soluble, the resulting solution 
beine clear and capable of being di- 
luted with water to any extent. Should 
the solution, previous to copious dilu- 
tion, be not quite clear, it may be ren- 
dered so by addition ot a few drops of 
ammonia. 

Of course, it would not be proper to 
use a solution of this kind for internal 
use without previously establishing 
the fact that tne sulpho-ricinoleate of 
sodium, in the quantity contained in 
the amoimt of essence to be used, is 
absolutely inert and innocuous. This 
proof has not yet been adduced, and, 
therefore, we desire it to be under- 
stood that we have pointed out the 
above method for making an aqueous 
solution of oil of lemon or any other 
essential oil for internal use, merely 
as a matter of scientific interest. 

A good essence of lemon, as strong 
as it can be made without separating 
oil or producing turbidity when addea 
to water, may be prepared as follows: 

Oil of Lemon 20 min. 

Alcohol 1 fl. oz. 

Water 1 i fl. oz. 

Phosphate of Calciuni« about.. 60 grs. 
Tincture of Curcuma q. s. 

Dissolve the oil of lemon in the al- 
cohol, then graduallv add the water, 
triturate or agitate tne mixture thor- 
oughly with the phosphate of calcium, 
ana filter through a wetted filter. 
Color with tincture of curcuma. 

Or the filtered liquid may be kept in 
contact with fresh lemon peel for some 
time to impart color to it. 

This liquid will not become turbid 
when added to water. 

Our correspondent uses carbonate of 
ma^esium to help to divide the oil 
and to filter clear. This may, of 
course, be used, and used to be offi- 
cially directed in the U. S Ph. for 
such purposes, but since it is not quite 
insoluble, and is apt to render a solu- 
tion so alkaline tnat alkaloidal salts 
may be precipitated thereby, it has 
been replaced by precipitated phos- 
phate of calcium at the last revision. 
As long as it is used in essences which 
are not intended for medicinal use, no 
harm can result from it. 

In the C£ise of essence of peppermint, 
a still stronger solution may oe made 
by using what is called in trade the 
quintessential oil. This is prepared 
from .the ordinary essential oil by 
fractional distillation, and selecting 
the most highly aromatic fraction. 
It so happens that this is also much 
more soluble than the others. Such 

?[uintessential oils are only prepared 
rom those essential oils which yield 
a paying proportion of the fraction 
desired (such as those of anise, cara- 
way, cassia, ginger, juniper, and pep- 
permint). The quintessential oils are, 
of course, very much dearer than the 
original oils from which they are 
made, that of peppermint, for instance, 
being about $24 a pound. Those oi 
coriander and ginger have the same 
price as that of peppermint. The high 
price is only an apparent disadvan- 
tage, since a smaller quantity of the 
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dearer oil wiU, in most cases, answer 
the purpose, and, as it is more soluble, 
none need be wasted, which is very 
generalljr the case when ordinary es- 
sential oils are taken, and the excess 
of the oil absorbed by magnesia or 
some other medium. 

No. 1,657.— ^peoifie Gravity Rules 
(Ed. J. and others). 

Several of our younger readers, who 
reside in a locality where they have no 
opportunity of attending college, ask 
the following questions: ** We are' fa- 
miliar with what the text-books teach 
regarding specific gravity, and under- 
stand how it is to be determined, but 
it is not quite clear to us in what man- 
ner the rule was arrived at, * divide 
the weight in air by the loss of weight 
in water, the quotient will be the spec, 
grav.'" Andturther: ** Why is there 
sometimes a difference made by writers 
on this subject in respect to bodies 
which float on water and in respect to 
those which ^'?t^ in water, by establish- 
ing the rule : ^ Bodies whicn fioat on 
water displace their own weight of the 
latter; bodies which sink in water dis- 
place their own btiUc,^ " 

We will try to make these points 
clear. First, what do we understand 
by specific gravity? Simply, the rela- 
tive weight of equal volumes of two 
different substances. And since it is 
necessary to agree upon one substance, 
as a uniiorm standard, with which all 
other (solid or liquid) bodies can be 
compared, pure water has been chosen 
as such standard, and, no matter what 
the actual volume of the other sub- 
stance may be, the weight of this vol- 
ume is always calculated or determined 
in figures which refer to one part or to 
one ikouaand parts of water. Suppos- 
ing a certain measure full of water 
should hold exactly 1,000 grains of the 
latter, and the same measure, when 
afterwards filled with another liquid, 
should hold exactly 2,000 grains of this, 
then its specific gravity would be dou- 
ble that of water. Supposing the same 
measure should hold only 600 grains of 
another liquid, the spec. gr. of the latter 
would then be only one-half of that of 
water. The spec. gr. therefore is a fig- 
ure which expresses how much greater 
or how much smaller is the weight of a 
given volume of a substance compared 
with the same volume of water. The 
arithmetical operation by which it is 
determined Jiow much greater or how 
much smaller one value is than an- 
other, is performed by division. If we 
want to know how much larger 12 is 
than 4, we divide 12 by 4, and obtain 
as answer, 3. That is, 12 is 3 times as 
large as 4. We, therefore, have the 
rule: To find the spec, gr., divide the 
weight of a given volume of a sub- 
stauce (as ascertained by weighing it 
in air) by the weight of the same vol- 
ume of water. 

It is not an easy matter, or at least 
not always convenient lo ascertain, 
experimentally, the exact weight of an 
equal volume of water. It may be ac- 
complished approximately, provided 
the substance is not soluble m water, 
by such devices as the following: 

1. Immerse the body in a measured 
volume of pure water (at the proper 
temperature) contained in an accu- 
rately graduated cylinder or burette, 
and observe the increase of volume. 
The weight of this increase, which may 
be easily calculated, is the figure 
sought. 

2. Into a vessel provided with a 
lateral outlet, pour water until the 
latter begins to fiow from the outlet. 
When all that can flow or drip out has 
passed, place a weighed beaker under 
the outlet, and cautiously and slowly 
immerse the solid in the water, when 
it will cause a volume of water equal 
to its own, to flow into the beaker in 
which it then may be weighed. 

Neither of these methods, however, 
furnishes as accurate results as the 
indirect method derived from the 



physical law (first observed by Archi- 
medes), viz. : 

" A body immersed in a liauid loses 
as much weight as its own bulk of that 
liquid weighs." 

Therefore, if we weigb the body 
while immersed in water, it will weigh 
less by precisely the "weight of its own 
volume of water. Deducting, there- 
fore, the weight of the body when 
immersed, from its weight in air, we 
find the weight of an equal volume of 
water. Or, to state it inversely, the 
weight of an equal volume of water is 
found for a sohd body, by deducting 
its weight when immersed in water 
from its weight in air. Or in stOl 
other words: The weight of an equal 
volume of water is the same thing as 
the loss of weight of the substance in 
water. Let us now substitute this 
latter expression (or value) in the rule 
above quoted, and the rule becomes: 

To find the spec, er., 

divide the weight of a given volume of a sub- 
stance (as ascertained oy its weight In air) bj 
its loss of weight in water (as ascertained by 
weighing it under water and deducting this 
weight from the former). 

Regarding the second query, we 
would say, that the rule, as quoted, is 
merely one of convenience in teaching, 
and does not impl^ that there is one 
law for floating bodies and another for 
immersed bodies. Supposing we have 
a solid piece of glass. If we drop it 
into water it will sink. If we weigh it 
flrst in air, and afterwards in water, 
the loss of weight in water will tell us 
how much an equal volume of water 
weighed, and from this we can cal- 
culate the specific gravity of the elass. 
Supposing we were to remove the lump 
of glass, heat it until it melts, and 
blow it into a small hollow and closed 
bead or globe, without loss of any of 
the glass. Evidentlv the weight of 
the glass in air would remain the same 
[see remark further onj. But, when 
immersed in water, it would displace 
a larger volume than before. By 
properlv adjusting the size of the globe, 
we might perhaps hit the exact point 
at which tne weight of the water dis- 
placed bv it exactly equals the weight 
of the globe in air. In this case, per- 
fect equiUbrium would be established, 
the globe [not the ^lass per se] would 
have the same specific gravity as the 
winter, and it would remain at whatever 
level it might be placed in the water. 
Now, no matter how much lai^ger the 
globe may subsequently be blown, it 
never can displace any larger vol- 
ume of water than it did in the last 
experiment, when equilibrium was 
established. Therefore, if increased 
in size by further blowing, it will no 
longer stay below the surface, but it 
will float and only a portion will be 
immersed. The volume of water thus 
displaced — ^as it must always balance 
the weight of the globe, which remains 
constant— will therefore remain the 
same, no matter to what size the globe 
may be blown afterwards. [We pur- 
posely take no account here of the in- 
fluence upon the results from changes 
of temperature, the presence or pres- 
sure of the inclosed air, aud other con- 
comitant circumstances, none of which 
affect the princivle involved.] 

It must he well imderstood that only 
in the first experiment, when we had 
a sohd piece of glass, did we determine 
the specific gravity of the substanc^ 
** glass." In all subsequent experi- 
ments we had to do with an arbitrarily- 
shaped glass-globe plus air. If we had 
blown the globe so that it had been 

Erovided with an orifice, and if we had 
lied it with water, it would of course 
have sunk if immersed in water, and 
if we had now weighed it, we would 
have found that itsloss of weight was 
precisely the same as it was while still 
a solid lump. It is surrounded on aU 
sides bv water. When blown into a 
hollow,' closed globe, it is only sur- 
rounded on the outside by water, air 
being on the inside. 
These explanations being ] 
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it will be seen that the rule which 
forms the subject of the query is 
merely a convenient statement of the 
general law of Archimedes mentioned 
further above. The rule may be ex- 
tended thus: . 

1. Bodies which float at any level in water dls- 
- place their own weight and their own body of 

water. 

2. Bodies which float on the surface of water dis- 
place their own weight and less than their own 
volume of water. 

8. Btodies which sink In water displace their own 
volume but less than their own weight of water. 

No. 1,658.— Keratin (M.). 

This substance, recommended by Dr. 
Unna as a coating for pills which are 
not intended to be dissolved in the 
stomach, is prepared from horn or 
other parts of animals having the 
same composition. Ouills are best. 
According to the Fnarm. Central- 
halle, quuls are cut in pieces, and 
gjently boiled for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours with the strongest acetic 
acid in a flask. [To prevent loss of 
acid, and its escape into the air, it will 
be found advantageous to use an up- 
right condenser, thus compelling the 
condensed acid to flow bacK into the 
flask.] 

During this time, the quills will 
have become dissolved to a viscid yel- 
lowish-brown liquid, a shght residue 
only being left behind. The liquid is 
filtered through glaas-wool, and evapo- 
rated on a water-bath. The resultmg 
product — keratin — ^is insoluble in war- 
ter, hydrochloric acid, or pepsin, but 
is soluble in alkahes. When dissolved 
in a little acetic acid, with very gentle 
heat, it is recommenaed as suitable for 
coating such pills as are intended to 
remain undissolved in the stomach, 
but to dissolve in the alkaline contents 
of the intestines. 

No. 1,659.— Sacoharin (Dr. F.). 

Up to within a short time ago, the 
name saccharin was restricted, in 
chemical terminology, to the anhyoride 
of saccharic acid: 

C«Hi,0« - H,0 = CtUt.O, 
saccharic acid water saccharin 

Dr. C. Fahlberg, of New York, how- 
ever, has recenty discovered a derivar 
tive of benzoic acid, namely the '^an- 
hydro-ortho-sidphamine-benzoic acid " 
(C«H4.C0.S0«.W.H) which has also 
been named saccharin^ probably for 
conmiercial reasons, in the same man- 
ner in which antipyrin, kaiiin, thallin, 
and similar other terms are used in 
place of cumbersome chemical terms. 
This saccharin is, therefore, no carbo- 
hydrate. It is white, crystalline, dif- 
ficultly soluble in cold, more readily 
soluble in hot water, and has, even in 
very dilute solution'(l in 10.000) an in- 
tensely sweet taste and an almond-like, 
not disagreeable odor. Dr. A. Stutzer 
(whose article on this substance was 
published in the Deutsch-Amer. Apo- 
tkeicer-Zeit.j Oct., 1885) has made ex- 
periments with it to ascertain its in- 
fluence upon the digestive process, and 
has found that it has either no influ- 
ence at all, or at least such a feebly 
favorable one, that — in the dilution in 
which it is hkely to exist (1 in 1,000) 
when mixed with other articles of food 
—it may be classed amon^ the innocu- 
ous substances. At least it was found 
that doses of 0.01 to 0.1 Gm. (i to li 

fi*ain) ^ven to rabbits and animals 
ad no mjurious effect. Saccharin re- 
quires for solution 500 parts of water 
at 15° C. (69' F.), but as it retains its 
intensely sweet taste even when highly 
diluted, a very small quantity will be 
found to be sufficient. It is recom- 
mended by Dr. Stutzer as a useful 
addition to confectionery, in the pre- 
paration of artiflcal liquors, and of 
powders, pastilles, and medicines, 
wherever it may be desired to impart 
decided sweetness to the compound. 

It has also been found that saccharin 
greatly increases the sweetness of 
grape-sugar and glucose, and that it 
acts as a preserver for dilute solutions 
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of sugar. It seems to us, therefore^ 
that ttiere is great likelihood of its 
being largely employed in the prepara- 
tion of adulterated sugars, syrups, etc. 
where a too great proportion of grape- 
sugar and glucose nas heretofore been 
impracticable, owing to the diminution 
in sweetness. The nruit-canning trade, 
which uses large quantities of glucose 
for preserving pears, peaches, etc., is 
idso likely to avail itself of this agent. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to 
study its chemical reactions, and to 
And means of detecting and separating 
it. 

No. 1,660.— Water in Essential Oils 
(M. A. S.). 

Nearly all essential oils which 
have been distilled in the presence of 
water, contain a little of tne latter in 
solution, from traces up to perhaps 
0.25 or 0.3 per cent. When the amount 
of water is greater than the oil can 
hold in solution, the latter looks tur- 
bid. An essential oil, which becomes 
turbid when cooled considerably below 
the average temperature, provided the 
turbidity is not aue to the separation of 
crystals, is probably saturated with 
water. The presence of the latter ma^ 
be demonstrated by dissolving the oil 
in 4 or 5 volumes of petroleum ether 
(sp. gr. about 0.670), when the solution 
will appear turbid if water was pres- 
ent. The water can be removea bv 
placing pieces of fused chloride of cal- 
cium mto the oil, . and occasionally 
agitating. 

No. 1,661.— Quality of Commeroial 
Ck>oaine (Subscriber). 

We have already (in our last vol- 
imie, p. 187, query 1,337) stated that 
the qiiahty of the American cocaine, 
in our experience, is equal to that of 
the best European makers. In a re- 
cent number of the Pharm. 2S€itung 
we have met with an article, from the 
Droguisien-Zeitung^ in which the coca- 
ine in the European market is divided 
into two classes ; one comprising those 
qualities which dissolve without color 
m concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
the other containing those which yield 
colored solutions. The former Mnd 
has been found in all respects to be 
pure, but is said to be scarce. Next to 
to it comes that variety of cocaine 
which imparts to cold sulphuric acid a 
faintly yellow coloration. Tliis color 
disappears after a short time, leaving 
the liquid almost or quite colorless. 
Both of them, when ignited upon pla- 
tinum, leave no residue or at least 
only faint traces. All other brands of 
cocaine color sulphuric acid more or 
less intensely, and the depth of color 
varies — so the writer of tne paper as- 
serts—according to the source from 
which the alkaloid is obtained. The 
Oerman cocaine, he says, usuaUy pro- 
duces a yellowish coloration with red- 
dish tint ; the darker these colors are, 
the less pure is the alkaloid. A similar 
behavior is shown by the English 
brands. Then he asserts that the im- 
ported American cocaine mostly pi\>- 
duces a rose-red to carmine color; and 
he adds that the percentage of incom- 
bustible residue (consisting mostly of 
calcium sulphate) rises in proportion 
as the deptn of color produced with 
sulphuric acid increases. 

Unfortunately the author, when 
speaking of American cocaine, does 
not specify whether he means South- 
Amencan cocaine or such as is pro- 
duced in the United States. In 
many parts of Europe, and partic- 
ularly m Germany, it is quite cus- 
tomary to use the term "America" 
in a restricted senbe for "United 
States,*' and therefore a large propor- 
tion of the readers of that article will 
receive the impression that the cocaine 
imported from the United States is so 
impure. We know that large quanti- 
ties of the alkaloid manuf^tured in 
New York and other parte of the Unit- 
ed States have been sold in the past to 



European dealers. NoW we have taken 
some pains to examine several lots of 
cocaine in our possession, one from the 
largest American manufacturers (New 
York) and the others from other 
sources. We find that the alkaloid 
imparts to colorless concentrated acid 
at most only a faintly yellow color, 
never even approaching to a red tint. 
So far we have seen no sample which 
would leave sulphuric acid absolutely 
colorless. 

No. 1,662.— Agaricin (B. B. T.) 

Agancin is not sm alkaloid. It is an 
indifferent principle, is almost inaolur 
hie in water, altogether so in ether, 
but rather easily soluble in alcohol. It 
may be obtained from the fly-mush- 
room, Agaricu8 aUms, Whether any 
other species of agaricus are used in its 
preparation is imcertain. What the 
true chemical nature of composition of 
the so-called a^aricin is, appears to be 
as vet in doubt. It is not identical 
with muscarine, a poweiful cardiac 
poison. 

Recent clinical experience has con- 
flrmed the previous report that this 
body is an efficient anti-hydrotic. It 
has been used with uniform success 
against the night-sweat of phthisis, 
and, in fact, as a means of suppressing 
the characteristic perspiration follow- 
ing the administration of various med- 
icines, such as antipyrin, for instance. 

At Bellevue Hospital^and other pub- 
lic institutions of New York City, it is 
regularly emploved for this puxpose. 
Since it is almost insoluble in water, it 
cannot be administered in watery solu- 
tion together with antipyrin. It is 
either given in form of powder, or in 
solution of alcohol and glycerin. The 
following is a usual proportion : 

9 Agaricini gr. 1 

Alcohol VI 50 

Glycerin vi 60 

Dissolve. 10 minims contain -f^ 

train of agaricin which is an average 
oee. This may be administered hypo- 
dermically ; but it is, perhaps, better 
to administer it by the mouth. Agari- 
cin does not usually act in phthisical 
night-sweats before five or six hours 
have elapsed. Therefore, it ought to 
be given a sufficient time beforenand. 
In the cade of €mtipyrin, however, it 
seems to act promptly, if given at 
the same time. 

No. 1,663.— Dimethylaoetal as an 
AnsBsthetic (Ch. H.). 

We do not think that there is any 
" dimethylaoetal " for sale in this coun- 
try at present. It is quoted in the 
price-lists of certain chemical manu- 
facturers of Germany (t. e,, C. A. F. 
Eahlbaum, of Berlin), at 8 marks per 
100 Gm., which would bring it, with 
duty and other expenses, to about $1.10 
per ounce here. 

As to its anaBsthetic value, we only 
know that it has been verv thoroughly 
tried by Dr. Fischer, of Strassburg, 
who gave it, however, always in mix- 
ture with chloroform. It has been 
used in this way, as an anaesthetic, in 
150 surgical operations. 

Dimethylacetal, or ethidene dime 
thylate {German: dimethylacetal. or 
SBtnilidendimethvllither) is a colorless, 
ethereal liquid, naving a fruity odor, 
boiling at 64' C. (147J° F.), and hav- 
ingthesp. gr. 0.859 at 140* C. (57.2* F.). 
It is a natural constituent of crude 
wood-spirit (5 to 10 Gm. per liter). It 
is formed when a mixture of metiiylic 
and ethylic alcohols are oxidized by 
means of dioxide of manganese and 
sulphuric acid. It is prepared most 
economically by heating a mixture of 
1 vol. aldehyde, 2 vol. of wood-spirit, 
and i vol. of glacial acetic acid, to 
100° C. (212° F.). 

No. 1,664,— Blue Mass (J. G. H.). 

**In your March No., 1886. you de 
scribed mercurial ointment, blue mass 
and hydg. cum creta machines. I 
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tried the latier apparatus, dud £nd 
it to work very well. Now I want 
to try the blue mass machine, but don't 
understand the formulsB for it. It 
says: 

Mercury 2> lb. 

Glycerin 2 lb. and 5i oz. 

Water, 

Ale aaOifl. oz. 

Powd. Licorice Rt. 3 oz., etc. 

It reads on until it says: 'and the 
honey added with energetic motion.* 
How much honey must be used? Again 
it reads: *And the proper amoimt 
of rose leaves, marsh mallow, and 
licorice root, etc.' How much of these 
must be used?" 

[This is another instance of a frag- 
mentary address, which prevents a 
reply being furnished by mail. As the 
essential feature of the paper referred 
to was the description of an apparatus 
and the mode of using it, the formula 
for the compound may be varied, and 
we would advise the use of the one 
which is now officinal, for which see 
the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia of 1880, or 
subsequent editions of the several. dis- 
pensatories. — ^Ed. a. D.] 

No. 1,665.— Gtolatin-coating Fills (J. 
H. S.). 

Machines for gelatin-<;oating pills are 
made and sold by various parties. 
That which is perhaps the most sim- 
ple, for use on tne prescription counter, 
18 Prof. Patch's apparatus, a full de- 
scription of which was published in 
this Journal. 1884, page l23. 

Other machines are those of Chas. 
B. Allaire, Maynard, Franciscus, Ney- 
naber, etc., regarding which you will 
probablv obtain the necessarv infor- 
mation by applying to some wholesale 
drug sundries^ house, and by reference 
to our advertising pages. 

No. 1,666.— Terpin (E.). 

Regarding this substance, we refer 
you, in the first place, to our last 
number, page 16, where the results of 
Lepine^s investigations are quoted 
from the Revue de Midecine (ana Ther. 
Qnz.). As to the period of its first in- 
troduction into medical or surgical 
§ractice, there is some difficulty in 
ecidinK what the various authors un- 
derstood by the terms **terebene," 
* * turpene, " * * turpln, " * * terpin, " etc. 
J. Ribau, whose article in the J, de 
Pharm, de Chim. jon refer to (but 
which we fail to find quoted in the 
Dispensatory you mention), speaks of 
terebenthene and terebene, the exist- 
ence of the latter of which is denied 
by Tilden. Bond (Lancet, Sept. 16th, 
1876) and Waddy {Brit Med. Joum., 
June 1st, 1877) recommend *^ terebene " 
as an excellent dressing of indolent 
ulcers and for an antiseptic dressings. 
Whether they mean the hydrate of 
oil of turpentine known as terpin, or 
the polymerized derivative of oil of 
turpentine^ we cannot at present de- 
cide. Lepme's article, which is also 
to be foimd in the Medical Times, 1884, 

E. 768, at all events leaves no doubt 
ut that ^^ terpin^* here means the 
hydrate. 

No. 1,667.— Gelatin Bougies (Ju- 
nior). 

This corresponent says that he tried 
the process oi making gelatin bougies 
recommended on page 158 of our last 
volume, but that he lound it impossi- 
ble to dislodge the bougies, and what 
he did succeed in getting out was not 
like a bougie at all. 

Our impression is that our corre- 
spondent did not avail himself of the 
peculiar elastic properties of the gel- 
atin. It is true that in our previous 
notice it was recommended to push 
the bougie through by a rod. This will 
Bucceeain case the bou^e is very stiff 
and hard, and the interior of the tube 
is well oiled. With narrow tubes, 
however, and a softer mass, it is very 
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difficult to do this. In such a case it 
is better to proceed as follows: 

Select a glass-tube of such a length 
that, when filled with the mass, about 
one mch at either end may be wasted, 
without making the bougie useless. 
The shorter a tube can be used the 
better. For a bore of i inch it should 
not be over 8 inches in length. Oil the 
interior of the tube, after being 
cleaned, and dried thoroughly, best by 
pouring oil into it. Let tbis drain out, 
and immediately fill it with the melted 
mass by suction, using a bit of rubber 
tubing and a pinch-cock to prevent it 
from fiowing back. Then put the tube 
in a cold place. When it is set, crush 
about one inch of the glajss-tubing on 
one end, so as to strip a short piece of 
the bougie, and, having fastened the 
glass-tube in some manner, exert a 
gentle but uninterrupted traction. 
This will render the elastic mass thin- 
ner, so far as it is free from the glass, 
and it will gradually peel off alt the 
way up to tne other end, or nearly so. 
When it is found that traction no 
longer loosens any portion of it, the 
glaaa-tube may be cut just this side of 
this place. We presume that bougies, 
on a large scale, had best be made in 
metallic forms, but for making a few 
bougies sporadically, some process 
like the above is all sufficient. Some- 
times it will be found of advantage to 
pass a strong thread through the tube 
Defore filling it, so that when the bou- 
gie is set the string may occupy the 
centre of the mass. It will then be 
comparatively easy to remove it. 

FormulsB Asked for. 

1. Dr. Fowle's Pile and Humor 
Cure. 

2. Blair's Pills (for Rheumatism). 

3. Flagg's Instant Belief . 

4. Vegetine. 

6. Thompson's Eye-Water. 
6. Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
. 7. Magic on. 

8. Thomas' Electric Oil. 

9. Barrett's St. Vitus Dance Reme- 
dy. [We have never tested this, but 
would suggest that it be examined by 
our corrrespondent, for arsenic] 
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About Ants. 



When the season comes for the ants 
to appear and invade kitchens, dining- 
rooms, bed-rooms, bird-cages, chicken- 
coops, nests, etc., etc., a tew drops of 
caroolic acid dropped on their runs will 
promptly drive them back. To prevent 
them from climbing the fruit trees, I 
have successfulljr employed a woollen 
thread slightly oiled m a ring around 
the trees. Carbolic acid, in dwelling, 
gives forth an insupportable odor for 
certain persons. In such cases, table- 
salt can oe used instead. Spreaa along 
the ground a train of table-salt. The 
ants will not only not cross over this 
httle rampart, but thev will even quit 
their nests, if salt be throMm near the 
same, and wiU emigrate far from the 
salty ramparts. We have not tried 
this latter means, but persons worthy 
of credence affirm to us that they have 
had complete success with salt. — La 
Nature, 

Feroentage of Dry Quinine in its 
Salts.— The following table will be 
found valuable in calculating formulae. 

Salt. Percentaf^e. 

Acetate 76.6 

Hydrate (the alkaloid precipi- 
tated and dried) a^.T 

Basic Chlorhydrate 81.6 

Lactate 78.2 

Basic Bromhydrate 73.5 

Valerianate .72.9 

Basic Sulphate (ordinary sul- 
phate) 74.3 

Sulphovinate 72.0 

Neutral Bromhydrate 60.0 

Neutral Sulphate 59.1 

Tannate 20. 6 



Ambhioan Medicinal Plants: An Il- 
lustrative and Descriptive Guide, 
etc. By MiLLSPAUOH. New Yoik 
and Philadelphia : Boericke and T^ 
fel, 1886. 
The third fascicle of this work, just 
at hand, contains parts 11 to 15 and 
consists of thirty plates with the text 
relating to the foUowin^ simples: 

JEsculua Hippocastanutn (Horse 
chestnut), Aqrostemma Grtthuao (C5orn 
cockle), Arcuia racemoaa (Spikenard), 
Aaclej^ia^ tvberosa (Pleurisy-root), 
Asimina triloba (Pawpa^, Baptisia 
iinctoria (Wild indigo). Benzoin 
(Spice-bush)^ Cichorium Intybus (Chic- 
orv)» Cimtcifuga racemoaa (Black 
conosh), Conium macvlatum (Poison 
hemlock), Comus florida (Flowering 
dogwood), Drosera rotundifolia (Sun- 
dew), Eupatorium purpureum (Purple 
boneset), Evpatorium perfolicUum 
(Boneset), Fraaaria vesca (Wild 
strawberry), Kcumia lati folia (Moun- 
tain laurel), Lobelia innata (Indian 
tobacco), Lappa (Burdock), Monotropa 
uni flora (Inoian pipe), Po^iulus tremu- 
loiaea (American aspen), Phytolacca 
decandra (Poke- weed), Plantago ma- 
jor (Plantain). Rhvs aromatica.Rhus 
glabra (Smootn sumach), JRktts Toxico- 
dendron (Poison ivy), Stramonium 
(Thorn apple), Sarracenia purpurea 
(Pitcher-plant), Triosteum (Fever- 
worth Verbascum Thapsus (Mullein), 
Xanthoxylum (Prickly ash). 

This covers the first half of the 
work which, when finished, will con- 
tain about 180 descriptions. The work 
of the author and publisher is very 
creditable; the illustrations in color 
being very handsome and the text 
full of interesting material. We have 
no recent work on indigenous drugs 
that approaches to this in complete- 
ness or beauty, and it deserves a very 
liberal encouragement. 

The Chemists' and Druooists' Diart, 

1886. Eighteenth Tear. 
This annual volume presents it3 
usual robust . appearance, so far as 
relates to its complement of advertis- 
ing matter. The text, in addition to 
matters of legal nature especially cal- 
culated to benefit British pharmacists, 
consists lai^y of a comment upon 
the pharmacy of the new British Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Sixth Annu-^ Report of the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity of Massachusetts. Sup- 
plement containing the Report and 
Papers on PubUc Health. Boston: 
1885, pp. 403, 8vo. 
The portions of this report of especial 
interest to pharmacists are the Second 
Annual Report relative to the Adul- 
teration of Food and Drugs; The Re- 
lation of Illuminating Gas to the Pub- 
lic Health: A Study of the Relative 
Poisonous Effects of Ck)al and Water 
Gas, and the article on Disinfection. 
All of these papers wiU be found to 
add important tacts to the hterature 
of the respective subjects. 

Drugs and Medicines of North 
America. Cincinnati: J. U. & C. 
G. lioyd, 1875. 
The December number of this elegant 
quarterly, embracing pp. 241 to 272, 
completes the description of Actosa, 
and commences that of Cimtcifuga 
racemosa. The plates and the illus- 
trations in the text are numerous and 
elegant, and the text is eichaustive of 
the subject. 

•♦• 

Drug merchants report that the pep- 
permint oil market has not been bo 
lively in many years as during the 
past month. Prices have advanced 
about 60 per cent in view of the de- 
mand. FoUowing so close to an un- 
precedented apple crop and an increas- 
ed make of cider, the large demand 
for peppermint is suggestive. 
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[OaiQiNAL Communication]. 

SAFETY APPLIANCE POS POI- 
SON BOTTLES. 

BY FRED. STOCKTON, OF WHEELING, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

THE mistakes of Moses (Dotwith- 
standing the opinion of a very 
learned gentleman, who has aired the 
errors of Mr. Moses in nearly every 
city of the Union) were not as many, 
it seems to me, nor bs fatal as the 
mistakes of druggists of the present 
day. I have perused, with a great 
deal of interest, the many articles 
touching on this subject, and the the- 
ories advanced for prevention of 
"cruelty of druggists '^ or loss of life 
by their mistakes. The errors in dis- 
pensinjg that have come under my ob- 
servation seem to be the result of care- 
lessness rather than of ignorance, A 
druggist who will put 20 grains of 
morphine into a prescription when 
that amount of quinine is ordered is 
careless, or his mmd is not entirely on 
the work he is doing, as it should cer- 
tainly be. Now if his attention were 
called, in some way, for a second, to 
what he was doing when he had the 
morphine bottle in his hand, he would 
surely see his error at a glance. Any 



as a handle in removing the same. 
It has advantages over anything I 
have seen, inasmuch as it is easily re- 
moved and replaced, and is easy to 
hold while using the package. Its 
simplicity will also make it cheap, so 
that every one may obtain it at a small 
cost. 



In the Scientific American for Feb- 
ruary 20th is a aescription of a bottle- 
stopper invented by Mr. J. H. B. How- 
ell, of Newton, N. J., which demands 
a special degree and kind of manipu- 
lation for the removal of the stopper, 
wherein the attention of the operator 
is secured. A lug is formed near the 
lower edge of the inside of the cover 
which engages the zigzag groove 
formed in the outer surface of the 
neck of the bottle. In order to re- 
move the stopper or replace it the 
stopper must be turned and raised or 
lowered to correspond to the direction 
of this groove. As an additional 
means of attracting attention the top 
of the cap is provided with a number 
of projecting points. 

Tannate of Mercury. 

E. Merck prepares tannate of mer- 
cury in form of brownish-green scales. 



[Original Communioation.J 

YERBA SANTA AS A VEHICLE 
FOB QUININE. 

BY J. D. AUG. HARTZ, OF COLLEGE 
POINT, L. I., N. Y. 

A VEHICLE for the successful masking 
of the bitterness of sulphate of 
quinine has long been a desideratum 
to practitioners. This want has been 
partially met by individuals and firms 
offering secret elixirs, fluid extracts, 
etc., wnich more or less accomplished 
their purpose, but were mainly design- 
ed to enrich the compounders. 

Yerba santa, glycyrrhiza, and coffee 
have in turn been employed, the 
former with the best results. 

A western firm discloses this ingre- 
dient in the name of a preparation 
offered for disguising quinine; other 
firms hide this drug under fictitious 
names. 

With a view of producing a com- 
pound which, by its non-secrecy, may 
obtain the approval of physicians who 
desire to prescribe intelligently, and 
in order to avoid the vexation to phar- 
maceutists by being compelled to keep 
on their shelves a number of prepara- 
tions all designed for the same pur- 
pose, I have, after repeated experi- 
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Stockton*8 stopper-guard. 



one who has any business to compoimd 
a prescription or dispense medicines, 
most assuredly knows the difference 
between quinine and rnd>rphine^ or tinc- 
ture of aconite and tr. of orange ; and 
if he substitutes one for the other it is 
a plain case of carelessness. A great 
many suggestions have been made and 
ideas advcmced in the different drug 
journals to prevent fatal mistakes, but 
every day new cases are brought to 
our notice from differnet parts of the 
coimtry. That something should be 
done to correct this seeming careless- 
ness is apparent. Gk)od laws have 
been enacted in nearly every State re- 
stricting the sale of poisons, the com- 
pounding of prescriptions, and the dis- 
pensing of medicines by incompetent 
persons. But the majority of fated 
errors have been made by persons of 
years of experience in prescription 
business. 

I inclose photographs of a simple de- 
vice which, it seems to me, will go a 
great way in preventing mistakes, 
and whicn, through the kindness of a 
friend (a photographer), I have been 
able to obtain, as it is not placed, as 
yet, on the market. It consists of two 
pieces of spring steel or brass, com- 
pressed to fit tne neck of the bottle 
and the stopper, and fastened together 
by a smaU middle piece with a stamp- 
ed metal poisourlabel, which serves 



which form a grayish-green powder 
when triturated. It is the mercurous 
tannate, and contains at least 40 per 
cent of mercury. Concentrated acids 
or alkalies decompose the salt, metal- 
lic mercury being separated in small 
globules. Diluted hydrochloric acid 
attacks it but feebly. When treated 
with water or alcohol, the tannin is 
dissolved. 

This compound was first proposed, 
in 1884, by Dr. Sigmund Lustgarten, 
of Vienna, and its efficacy in syphilis 
tested by Prof. Kaposi. It was found 
to be a mild antisyphilitic, and is said 
to produce salivation or stomatitis 
but rarely. The mercury is separated 
in such a fine condition that it is rap- 
idly absorbed through the intqptinal 
canal. 

It is best given rubbed up with four 
times its quantity of sugar of milk, 
and inclosed in wafer-capsules. Usu- 
al dose li grains, 3 or 4 times a day. 

Acetic Ether in Tlhiminating Gas 
Poisoning. 

A PHYSICIAN who has had some ex- 
perience with workmen in gas works 
says that a few drops of acetic ether, 
administered on sugar, wiU usually 
revive persons who nave become in- 
sensible from inhaling illuminating 
gas. 



Howell's safetj stopper. 

ments, compoimded a mixture for 
which the name of ** Syrupus corri- 
gens^^ is proposed. One nuidrachm 
will so ooliterate the taste of two 
grains of quinine that only a slight 
bitterness is perceptible some time 
after the medicine has been taken. 

The first step in preparing it is to 
exhaust twenty-five ounces of pow- 
dered yerba santa (the powdering can 
be easuy accomplisned m a drug-mill 
to a degree of finene^^s that sifting can 
be dispensed with) with a menstruum 
of one volume of alcohol and two 
volumes of water, regaining the alco- 
hol by distillation, and reducing the 
remainder over a water-bath to twenty- 
five fiuidounces. In the still, and also m 
the evaporating dish, will be a copious 
deposit of resin which seems unessen- 
tial for the purpose, and is desi^edly 
separated, as an alcohoUc fimd ex- 
tract of yerba santa would produce an 
unsightly mixture. 

The next step is the preparation of 
a syrup by intimately mixing in a 
mortar three hundred minims of oil 
of sweet orange with three ounces of 
finely-powdered phosphate of lime, 
gradually adding three fiuidoimces of 
alcohol, and afterwards, also very 
gradually, eighty-five fiuidounces of 
water. Transfer the mixture to a bot- 
tle, add one hundred and fifty minims 
of purified cblproform, and shakQ 
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vigorously for half an hour, filter, and 
dissolve in the filtrate one hundred and 
forty ounces of sugar, add the fluid ex- 

, tract and enough water to make two 

* hundred fluidouncee. 

The writer would urge a trial of this 
syrup, as it seems to fulfil its purpose 
as well as any of the secret prepara- 
tions which have come under his oh- 
serration. 

NOTES ON 

FBACTICAI. PHARMACY.* 

lOontlnued from p. 88.] 

COmPRERSED POWDERS. 

IT depends entirely upon the nature 
of^ the powder, whether it can be 
compressed into tablets when dry, or 
whether this can be done only after it 
has been moistened with alcohol. 
There are special appliances for this 
purpose, but the same result may be 
attained by the use of the pastille- 
makers described previously. If the 
stamp P (see cut on page 21) is mov- 
able oy means of tne thread of the 
screw, a powerful compression is ob- 
tainea. Digne's Compresso - Doseur 
(sold bv apothecary R. H. Paulke in 
Leipzig) is an instrument especially 
adapted for this purpose. 

As these compressed masses adhere 
to the gastric mucous membrane for 
some hours, and, through it, exercise 
their functions, before they are dis- 
solved or mix with the gastric juice, 
the lining of the stomach cannot be 
otherwise than unfavorably affected, 
and its normal condition disturbed, by 
many of the substances iised in them. 
This form of medicine is employed by 
very few phvsicians. Although they 
have been known for the last ten 
years, there are only a few places in 
(Jermanv where they have met with a 
favorable transitory reception. 

CONES AND SPIRALS, t 

Oones or spirals, taJbemacuUt, tur- 
biniUoBy are designations for dry, very 
light, brittle, fluted spiral cones, from 
two to three centimeters in height, 
made of albumen of eg^ and sugar. 
Thus far, the only cones m this shape 
which have come into the market are 
those of santonin. They are made of 
a warm mixture of santonin, powdered 
sugar with starch, white of egg beaten 
into froth, and some tragacanth, made 
into little balls by means of a small 
white metal syringe, with a star-shaped 
orifice for the mass to pass through. 
The preparation of these cones is en- 
trusted to the confectioner, to whom 
is ^ven a definite mixture of santonin 
and sugar, with directions as to the 
number of cones to be made. The 
division of the doses of santonin in 
this form is very unreliable, and most 
especially so in the hands of the con- 
fectioner ! Physicians have, thus far, 
rightly taken no notice of this form of 
medicme, and the santonin cones have 
remained merely articles of commerce 
in the hands of the apothecaries, where 
they often remain, packed in cotton, 
avaitine consiunption. If would be 
desirable if apothecaries would replace 
these santomn cones by the officinal 
santonin pastiUes. The following is 
the prescription for their preparation : 

Santonin Cones or Spirals, Worm- 
CANDIBS. 250 parts sugar, 25 parts 
WHEAT STARCH POWDER and 1 part 
TRAGACANTH finclv powdered are mix- 
ed together, and 250 parts albumen op 
EGGS, which has been beaten to a stiff 
froth, added thereto with constant 
agitation, and evaporated in a moder- 

* The tMMis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hafcer's ''Technik derFharmaceutiacben 
Receptur/* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions whioh relate to 
matters of praotioe peculiar to Germany and to in- 
vert others whioh are nqore characteristic of Amer* 
IcanoMstoms. Editorial additions are inclosed in []. 

The use of the origioal tej(t has been kindly 
granted by Dr, 9af»er 

i These oonea, as well as the baotUa next dec|crlbed, 
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ate heat (60 to 60" C.) stirring all tbe 
wbile, until the mass ivill no longer 
drip off from a wooden spatula. A 
mixture of 5 parts santonin and 10 
parts SUGAR, in power, is then care- 
fully stirred into the mass, which is 
then put into an icing-svringe (a con- 
fectioner^ utensil) and formed into 
cones so that each one contains about 
0.025 grammes of santonin. The 
cones, having been spread out on por- 
celain surfaces, are then dried m a 
shad;^, moderately warm place, and 
kept in tin boxes packed in cotton. 

BAOILLULA. 

BACiLb, Bacillula are a new form of 
medicine which have made their ap- 
pearance in some places. They have 
the appearance of small, nearly cylin- 
drical rods, and in their composition, 
preparation, and consistency they bear 
a close resemblance to pastilles, except 
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Santonin Ck>nes:— 1, Pyramidal shape ; 2, Star 
shape ; 8, Snail shape. 

that there is less of detail in their pre- 
paration, which is easily and more 
quickly attained with tne help of a 
pill machine. Bacillula are made 
trom 0.3 to 0.6 grammes (4-9 grains) 
in weight, and m>m 1.0 to 1.5 centi- 
meters (f-l inch) in length. Bacillula 
are given in cases where the patient 
has a repugnance to pastilles, or when 
the physician wishes to administer 
a medicine of small volume, or in a 
different form. 

The division of the mass from 
which bacillula are made is done by 
means of the pill machine in precisely 
the same manner as that employed 
for pills, except that the pill-strana is 
not formed into pills, but only cut into 
pieces and each portion rolled lightly 




Bacillula of various sixes. 

under the middle finger on the board 
of the pill machine, in the direction 
of its long axis, so that the somewhat 
rough places at which the pieces were 
attached to each other are to some 
extent smoothed off. Bacillula are 
consperged with lycopodium . if no 
other is prescribed. 

The bacillulcL when finished, are 
allowed to dry for an hour at the or- 
dinary temperature, and then for half 
an hour in a moderately warm place. 
The manufacture of from 80 to 50 bacilr 
lula r^ulres about two hQuw, 



9 Morphinse acetatis 0.0025 

Ligni San tali rubri pulv. . .0.005 

Sacohari albi 0.5 | 

AqusB glycerinatSB q. s. 

M. ut fiat bacillulum. ' Dentur talia 
bacillula 100. S. One every four hours. 



9 MorphinsB acetatis 0.25 gr. 4 

Ligni Santali rubri 0.5 " 8 

TragacanthaB pulv 2.0 ** 30 

Sacchaialbi 50.0 ** 770 

AqusB elycerinataB. 10.0 '' 150 

AquaB destill gtt. 10 vel q. 8. 

M. fiat massa, ex qua f ormentur 100 
bacillula. 

BaciUula should not be confounded 
with little staves known aa bacilla,^ 
an antiquated form for the adminis- 
tration of medicine, little used at the 
present time, but which are sold by 
apothecaries, such as anise rods, or 
purified licorice. These little staves 
were made from 4 to 10 centimeters 
(li-4 inch.) and upward, in length, 
and 0.5-0.7 centimeters (|-i inch) in 
thickness. 

sugar qlobulbs.— sugar lozenges. 

Sugar globules, sugar lozenges, 
Rotulce Sacchari are white cakes, each 
about one centimeter in thickness, in 
the shape of segments of a sphere, 
which, when saturated with oil oi 
peppermint, constitute the favorite 
peppermint lozenges. The ph^^sician 
sometimes selects them to administer 
an ethereal oil or some medicinal fluid 
in small doses. Should this fluid be of 

Suear globules and losenges. A, side riew; B, 
upper surface. 

small quantity in comparison with the 
number of sugar lozenges, it must be 
diluted with several times its bulk of 
absolute alcohol, and the sugar lozenges 
saturated with tne mixture in the same 
manner as the Pharmacopoea Qer- 
manica prescribes for the preparation 
of rotuUB menthce piperitcB. 

9 Rotularum Sacchari 30.0 

Olei Anisi, 

Olei Foeniculi SSi gtt. 20. 

or, with the ioterrention of alcohol: 
9 Rotularum Sacchari 20.0 

Olei Anisi, 

Olei Foeniculi && gtt. 20 

Spiritus Absoluti gtt. 80 

MORSELS. 

MoRSEUS, Afor^uZt, areparallolepipeds. 
or quadrangular oblong tablets, about 
6.0 centimeters long, 2.5 wide, and 0.5 
thick (2 inch, x 1 inch x f inch). This 
form of medicine has almost entirely 
fallen into disuse. 

Morsels are prepared in the following 
inanner: the sugar having been broken 
into small pieces, is boiled with one- 
quarter of its weight of water in a cop- 
per (not tinned) pan which is furnished 
with a Up, over a coal fire without 
stirring until it assumes a feathery 
consistency. When a portion of the 
mass taken out with an iron spatula 
and thrown briskly through tne air 
falls in the shape of hght feathers, the 
sugar has reacned a point at which it 
is to be taken from the fire and stirred 
with a spatula until it begins to lose its 
transparency somewhat, and the in- 
gredients, for example powders, al- 
monds cut in fine pieces, coarsely 
powdered spices, etc.. are then mixed 
in and stirred round. The mixture, 
still in a fluid state, is then poured into 
narrow four-cornered paper capsules, 
and as soon as it is h^ cold, aivided 
into oblong four-cornered pieces, with 
a sharp and very thin-bladed knife. 
Instead of the paper capsules, a morsel- 
mould may be used. This consists of 
three long splints (a, c, e) which are 
held together by two cross-pieces {o 

• Some of the text-booka Incorreotly give baciUu 
but the nominative singular Is baoiUum. The iTora 
^OQ^IH 4o^ I^Q( 9)^( ^ tl)« lAUn iMifil^ 
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and d) of equal dimensions. The long 
splints and the cross-pieces are brought 
into reciprocal and firm connection by 
means of two or three clamps (k) and 
with the aid of wedges (e). The length 
of a morsel-mould is about 80 to 100 
centimeters (31-39 inch. ), the thickness 
of the long splints 4 centimeters (li 
inch.), that of the cross-pieces 3 centi- 
meters (li inch.), the distance between 
each two of the long splints. 4.5 to 6.6 
centimeters (li-!^ inch.). All the parts 
of the mould can easily be separated one 
from the other, and are made of 
straight-grained oak-wood. The moi^ 
sei-mass is poured into the space be- 
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SectioD.of morael-mould. 

tween the long splints, which should 
have been wiped off with a moist 
sponge just previously, and then quick- 
ly spread mit with a spatula into a layer 
as nearly as possible of a uniform thick- 
ness, and the mould then shaken and 
knocked against its support so as to 
obtain a smooth upper surface for the 
mass. When the mass is half hard- 
ened, the wedges must be knocked 
out, the long splints taken off, aud the 
mass while yet warm, cut into pieces 
with a thin-bladed, sharp knife. 

In the preparation ot morsels with 
lemon- juice, finely-powdered sugar is 
mixed with one-eighth of its weight of 
lemon-juice, heated to the boiling 
point, and after long-continued stir- 
ring the semi-fluid mass is poured into 
the form. 

CONSERVES. 

Conserves, ConaervcBy are mixtures 
of vegetable substcuices with sugar to 
the consistence of a thick electuary. 
They are generally made of fresh 
herbs. The fresh leaves, flowers, etc., 
having been cleansed from dust and 
sand by shaking and washing, are tri- 
turatea in a stone mortar, with a 
wooden pestle, into the finest or softest 
possible pulp, mixed with about twice 
its quantity of powdered sugar, and 
thoroughly worked together, and the 
homogeneous pap rubbed through a 
coarse hair-sieve. The addition of the 
sugar is only to be continued until the 
pap is of the consistence of a thin 
electuary that can easily be rubbed 
through the hair-sieve. The sugar 
needed to make a stiff electuary should 
be added to the mass that has been 
rubbed through the sieve. Y eeetables 
that are rich in sap require tnree to 
four parts of sugar, those less rich in 
sap two to three. 

The Conserva Rosarum is made 
either from fresh red rose leaves with 
twice their amount of sugar, or from 
the powder of dried leaves which have 
been macerated for several hours in 
double their ^uantit^ of rose-water, 
with an addition of eight times their 
quantity of sugar. 

PASTES. 

Paste, Pcuita, is a comprehensive 
designation of medicaments which 
have the consistence sometimes of 
boli (pasta mollis), sometimes of pill- 
mass (pasta coTMxicta)^ and sometimes 
of morsels (pcufa dura). If the pre- 
scription does not designate the degree 
of consistence, and the dispenser has 
the choice, he should make it of the 
consistence of boli. Cocoa paste and 
those that are formed from it, are 
cdways hard when cold. Pastes for 
external use have commonly the con- 
sistence of a stiff electuary, or that of 
boli 



QELATIN i.k-kmi.T.j^ , 

Many years a^o a kind of medicine in 
the form of thin, dry gelatin tablets, 
knoMm as gelatina medicata in lamellis 
8. gelatina lamellata, was recommend- 
ed (Almin in Upsula) imder the claim 
of being better and more lasting. Al- 
though this form of medicine has up to 
the present time gained no acceptance, 
and will probably find it difficult to do 
so in future, BtUl the prescription for it 
is given, in case a physician should 
happen to require it. 

[Dr. Ha^r is mistaken when he states 
that this form of administering medi- 
cines has found no acceptance. On the 
contrary, such gelatin doses have been 
used considerably, particularly for 
making applications to the eye, and 
the last Brit. Pharm. has officially 
reco^ized three different kinds, con- 
taining atropine, cocaine, and physo- 
stigmine respectively. — Ed. Am. 
Druqo.] 

Glelatin lamellae are usually pre- 
pared by dissolving gelatin or white 
gum in distilled water, to which is 
added a little glycerin and the desired 
drug, and the mixture having been 
dried on glass plates, the ^latin sheets 
thus obtained are cut into squares, 
each of which contains a. definite 
quantity of the medicinal matter. 

The process can be accomplished in 
the following manner: On a smooth 
slab of slate a space of 100 (10x10) 
square centimeters is laid off in 100 
squares by scratching the slab with 
the comer of a steel chisel, in such a 
manner that the dividing lines make 
perceptible furrows. This space is 
then surrounded with a frame of small 
wooden staves which are attached to 
the slate-slab by means of gum-muci- 
lage. The sauares and furrows are 
then painted by means of a brush with 
a thin, warm solution of 6 parts paraf- 
fin, and 1 part olive oil, in 30 parts 
benzin. This coating should be al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly before pour- 
ing the gelatm-solution on the squares. 

The gelatin-solution consists of 2 to 
3 grammes of white gum, or pure gel- 
atm, 5 to 10 drops of glycerin, and 
60.0 grammes or cubic centimeters of 
distilled water^ in which the medicinal 
substance, for instance, extra>ctum qpit, 
morvhine salts, is dissolved, or sus- 
penaed in the form of an emulsion. 

The gelatin-solution, still at a heat 
of about 40" C, is then poured over the 
square divisions of the horizontal slate 
slab, so that the space inside of the 
frame is filled thereby. It is then to 
be exposed for several hours at the or- 
dinary or moderate temperature, and 
then to a heat of about 30° C, or to 
such a heat as will not melt the gela- 
tin sheet. When the sheet has be- 
come dry and hardened, it is removed 
by means of an erasor, and cut with 
shears into square pieces of equal size, 
which is reacfily done, since the gela- 
tin sheet is marked with elevated 
lines corresponding to the ridees cut 
into the slate. The drying of the gel- 
atin-solution can also be done on 
glass plates. From one to two days 
are required for the drying of the gel- 
atin layer. 

(To be continued.) 



Extract of Kava Kava as a Looal 
Ansosthetio. 

Dr. Lewik, of Berlin, finds that the 
resinous extract derived from the root 
of Piper methysticum, which is soluble 
in alcohol, possesses the power of caus- 
ing local anaesthesia. It has a some- 
what aromatic taste, followed hj a 
sense of pricking and burning, which 
is soon lost in the local insensibility 
which follows. When a solution of 
the extract is injected under the skin, 
the tissues in the neighborhood fail to 
respond to stimulation by heat, chem- 
icals, or electricity, and its effects are 
not followed by inflammation. 



LanoUn: A New Base for Ointments- 

At a meeting of the Berlin Medical 
Societjr. held on Oct. 28th, 1885, Pro- 
fessor Oscar Liebreich read a paper on 
lanolin^ the new base for ointments, 
from which we abstract the more im- 
portant and interesting portions. 

Lanolin is such a peculiar substance 
that it deserves to occupy a distinct 
place in the series of fatty bodies, sep- 
arate from ordinary fixed oils or fats 
(so-called glycerin-fats), as well as from 
mineral oils or fats. Prof. liebreich's 
experiments have already shown tiiiat 
it lulfils conditions not attainable by 
any other fatty bodies, as a vehicle for 
endermic medication. 

The use of plasters and ointments, 
at certain periods regarded as s^ subor- 
dinate form of treatment, has recently 
again attracted the attention of phar- 
macologists, since it has been demon- 
strated that the local application of 
certain remedies in quite a number of 
diseases is of undoubted advantage. 

It has been shown by Fr. Hart- 
mann and E. Schulze that the fat of 
sheeps' wool, commonly called suint, 
differs from ordinary f!ats by its fatty 
acids being combined with cholesterin. 
And Schulze subsequently proved that 
a portion of the fatty acids was also 
combined with isocholesterin. Al- 
though cholesterin is a very common 
constituent of the animal organism, it 
appears singular that these observa- 
tions of Hartmann and Schulze have 
been almost entirely overlooked by 
physiologists. These very compounds, 
moreover, had been known to cnemists 
since 1860, when Berthelot obtained a 
series of cholesterin-fats by heating 
cholesterin with fatty adds. And 
Berthelot even advanced the supposi- 
tion that these fatty compounds play- 
ed some important r61e in the organ- 
ism, without, however, being able to 
prove his guess. 

As soon as the presence of choleste- 
rin-fats had been recognized in sheep's 
wool, the question arose, whether this 
was a solitary occurrence—such as the 
existence of spermaceti in the cranial 
cavity of the sperm whale, and in the 
oil-baig^ of the goose— or whether they 
were more broadly distributed, like 
the glycerin-fats. 

The investigation of the cholesterin- 
fats, which was at first quite difficult, 
owing to the absence of decisive tests 
of identity, was rendered possible by 
liebermann's discovery of a reaction 
for cholestol, a body closely related 
to cholesterin, which is as follows: a 
portion of the fat—and a very small 
amount is sufficient— is dissolved in 
acetic anhydride (C4H«0t; not to be 
confounded with anhydrous acetic 
acid, CtH40t). Upon addition of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid there is at 
first produced a rose-red color, which 
soon changes to deep blue or green. 
The acid must be added with great 
caution; the smaller its quantity the 
more distinct will be the colors pro- 
duced. Prof. Liebreich suspected that 
this reaction would also be applicable 
to cholesterin, and found tnis con- 
firmed by experiment. Cholesterin- 
fats, which were known to contain not 
a trace of free cholesterin, gave the 
cholestol reaction with great distinct- 
ness, while glycerin-fats of various 
composition never responded to it. 
Even such substances as protagon — 
the disputed existence of which is now 
established beyond a doubt— lecithin, 
spermaceti, and beeswax gave negative 
results. 

In his search for cholesterin-fats. 
Prof. Liebreich first examined those 
tissues which contain keratin ('* homy 
substance ")i viz., the human skin, 
hair, fish-bone, tortoise-sheU, hoofs, 
feathers of different animals, etc., etc. 
In all of these, the presence of choles- 
terin-fat— which was extracted by 
chloroform— could be detected by the 
above test. In addition to the latter, 
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its presence and identity was proven 
by its capability of taking up over 100 
per cent of water. Prof. Lieoreich has 
applied the term ''lanolizing" to this 
property, which was first observed in 
suint, and is inherent in nearly all 
cholesterin-fats, while mixtures of 
gljrcerin-fats and cholesterin are de- 
void of this property. 

[Prof. Liebreich then gives a detailed 
account of the views entertained by 
others and himself regarding the func- 
tion of the so-called oiTbag in oirds, and 
its relation to the fat deposited in and 
upon feathers. He then discusses the 
origin of the fat in animal hairs. It is 
generall;^ supposed that its presence in 
the hair is due to its secretion by the 
sebaceous glands. But he points out 
that the hair of certain animals in 
which the sebaceous glands are 
scarcely at aU developed, nevertheless 
contains cholesterin-iats. And he has, 
moreover, found that the hairs of one 
animal which has no sebaceous glands 
at all, viz., the sloth (Bradypus cu- 
cuUiger)^ gives the cholestol reaction. 
He TOlieves that the sebaceous glands 
famish fat to the exterior surface of 
the hairs, keeping them pliable and 
more or less water-proof, but this fat 
he regards as distinct from that which 
is contained in the homy substcmce 
itself. 

The author states that there is one, 
or possibly more than one homy tissue 
which contains a fat differing from 
the cholesterin-fat; such is the case, 
for instance, in the feathers of the 
penguin.] 

Up to within recent times, neutral 
glycerin-fats have been emploved for 
the preparation of salves and plasters, 
and for some years past, many of them 
have been prepared with mineral fats, 
such as vaseline. The German Phar- 
macopoeia even adopted an artificial 
mixture, made from solid and liquid 
paraffin, under the name Un^uentum 
Faraffini. But there are decided ob- 
jections against the latter, among them 
being this, that its constituents very 
commonly separate imder the influ- 
ence of the heat of the body. Salves 
made of common fats often suffer de- 
composition when applied to the skin, 
whereby irritation is liable to be pro- 
duced ; besides, the resorption of medi- 
cinal substances mixed with the fat is 
quite imperfect. Though vaseline is 
not subject to decomposition, absorp- 
tion of substajices mixed with it is still 
more difficult. [It has been shown, 
however, that even vaseline or other pe- 
troleum ointments are liable to become 
rancid, and A. Joerss has shown that 
medicinal substances mixed with pe- 
troleum ointment are by no means re- 
jected by the human skin. See our 
vol. for 1885, page 148.— Ed. Amer. 
Druog.J 

Prof. Liebreich was particularly 
stmck by the fact that cholestenn-fats 
are very easily absorbed by the skin. 
Since they are derived from tissues 
containing keratin, he believes the for- 
mer property to be connected with this 
relationship. 

He has applied the name lanolin* to 
the combination of the neutral choles- 
terin-fat with water. 

Jaff^ and Darmstadter, of Chariot- 
tenburg, manufacture lanolin by 
emulsifying suint or wool-fat to a thin 
mUk, and subjecting this to centrifugal 
action. The result is similar to that 
observed in churning milk: there is 
obtained a skim miiK or whey and a 
thick cream, which latter is pure lano- 
lin. 

This substance is capable of taking 
up more water than any other fatty 
body known. More than one hundred 
per cent may be incorporated with it 
by kneading, the result being a light- 
yellow, very plastic salve. The fat 
does not dissolve in water, but on the 
addition of soap and alkalies, a thick 

•From lana^ wool, and oleum^ oil, ** wool-oil." 
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milk is at once formed. A very im- 
portant property of the substance is 
its absolute neutrality. 

Lanolin being so resistant to the ef- 
fects of alkalies, a spontaneous decom- 
position of the pure product is impossi- 
Dle. It mixes readily with glycerin 
and other fats, and may thus be made 
into very banosome, cream-like salves. 
It possesses a slight odor. 

As an instance of its readiness to i)art 
with medicinal substances mixed with 
it, Prof. Liebreich states that a small 
lump of lanolin ointment (of the size 
of a pea) containing five per cent of 
carbolic acid, when rubbea into the 
hand, produced numbness after one or 
two minutes, without any caustic 
effect. Corrosive sublimate salve (1 
in 1,000) made with lanolin, on being 
rubbed into the skin, is so rapid in its 
effects, that the characteristic metallic 
taste aue to mercurial resorption is 
noticed already after a few minutes. 

Since lanolin is so rapidly absorbed 
by the skin, that it will not even stand 
long friction without leaving the skin 
dry, it is advisable to mix it with 5 to 10 
per cent of fat or glycerin. Mercurial 
ointment, for instance, may thus be 
prepared. These ointments or salves 
may become a little dry and darker at 
the surface, but this is no sign of any 
decomposition. 

[Lanolin may shortly be obtained 
from the importers through any whole- 
sale drug house.] 

lodol. 

In our last December number (page 
224), we gave a brief accoimt of teis 
new antiseptic, which we now supple- 
ment by further information derived 
from the report of Dr. Vulpius (in the 
Arch, der Pharm. and abstracted in the 
Pharm. Post), 

The crude material used at present 
for the preparation of iodol, but which 
is likely to be replaced by a cheaper 
one in the course of time, is the volatile 
animal oil, so-called **Dippers Animal 
Oil." This is known to contain bases 
belonging to the pyridine and chinoline 
series, nitrites of the fatty acid series, 
phenol and its homologues, naphthalin 
and other hydrocarbons, and^ besides 
also considerable proportions of pyrrol 
and its methyl derivatives. According 
to the process, for which a patent has 
been applied for, iodol is prepared by 
freeing the pyrrol (C4H4.NH) as much 
as possible from accompanying sub- 
stances, aiid its solution is afterwards 
treated with solution of iodine in iodide 
of potassium whereby tetra-iodo-pyrrol 
CUi.NH) is precipitated in a crystal- 
line state, while at the same time 4 
molecules of hydriodic acid is produc- 
ed. And it is the tetra-iodo-pyrrol 
which has been given the shorter name 
of iodol. 

In the condition at which it is at 
present sold, it appears as a li^ht- 
brown powder, which becomes dani:er 
on exposure to light, and should, 
therefore, be kept in the dark. [When 
perfectly pure it is said to suffer no al- 
teration by exposure to light.] It is 
almost tasteless, and has a faint odor 
resembling that of thymol. Under 
the microscope it appears as a debris 
of considerable fragments of lamellar 
and columnar crystieds, of a slight yel- 
low color. On being heated to 212° F., 
iodol does not appear to alter, nor does 
it lose sensibly m weig:ht when heated 
at that temperature in an open cap- 
sule. When heated more strongly, it 
O off copious vapors of iodine, and 
y yields a very voluminous char- 
coal, difficult to reduce to an ash. 

Iodol has no affinity for water, and, 
in fact requires at least 6,000 parts of 
it for solution. This is a disadvantage. 
On the other hand, it is very soluble 
in alcohol, requiring only 3 parts of 
absolute alcohol, which is much less 
than iodoform needs. The solubility, 
however, diminishes so rapidly with 



its aqueous dilution, that the addi- 
tion of 26 per cent of water to a 10 
per cent alcoholic solution of iodol 
already causes a milky turbidity, ow- 
ing to the separation of this body. In 
the same manner, a 551^ alcoholic solu- 
tion will stand but little more than 30, 
one of 2% little more than 50, one of 1% 
little more than 80, and one of 0. 5% only 
about 100 per cent of water, without 
becoming turbid. 

Different results are obtained when 
glvcerin is added. Though iodol is 
soluble in glycerin only with the aid 
of heat, and even then very slightly, 
still a 20^ alcoholic solution of iodol can 
be mixed with an equal volume of 
glycerin (as anhydrous as possible) 
without producing turbidity; and a 
10^ solution even with four times its 
own volume. These solutions are aHl 
rendered turbid by the addition of 
water. 

Iodol requires less than its own 
weight of ether for solution, but it re- 
guiresnot less than 50 parts of chloro- 
form. Benzin, paraffin^ or oil of tur- 
pentine do not dissolve it sensibly, but 
it is soluble when wanned with car- 
bolic acid of 90<t, from which it iBy how- 
ever, separated again on cooling, in 
needle-shaped crystals. Fattv oils dis- 
solve iodol but very slightly in the 
cold, but olive oil dissolves as much as 
16^ oy the heat of a water-bath, and, 
on cooling, this does no^. at once sepa- 
rate again. All stronger solutions of 
iodol have a more or less dark tint from 
the verv beginning, aside from the ef- 
fect wnich light may subsequently 
have upon them. The same is the case 
with mixtures of iodol with fat or vase- 
line. Iodol is also copiously dissolved 
by aqueous solutions of alkalies (also 
ammonia), but is separated again 
when the alkalies are neutralized with 
an acid. 

To show the presence of, or prove the 
identity of iodol, the followin^e: two re- 
actions may be used— aside of the fact 
that strong heat causes the evolution 
of violet vapors of iodine: 1. On add- 
ing nitric acid to an alcoholic solution 
of iodol, heated on a water-bath, a deep 
ruby-red color is produced, which is de- 
stroyed by sulphurous acid or hyposul- 
phite (thiosulphate) of sodium (and is 
therefore due to a separation of 
iodine). And 2. Iodol dissolves with 
a bright-green color in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, this color afterwards 
passing into brownish. On heating 
this sulphuric acid solution at 212' F., 
copious vapors of iodine are evolved. 
cmd if it be poured into water, iodol of 
a reddish-brown color is precipitated. 

Iodol is employed either in rorm of 
fine powder, dusted or sprinkled on, 
or made into a salve wiui petroleum 
ointment, or in form of solution as fol- 
lows: 

Iodol 2 to 3 parts. 

Alcohol 35 

Glycerin, to make. . . 100 " 

Iodol contains 88.9 per cent of iodine, 
while iodoform contains 96.6 per cent. 
Now, though the former contains 
somewhat less iodine than the latter, 
yet, for the present at least, the former 
commands a higher price,* chiefly be- 
cause its process of manufacture and 
the crude materials required for the 
latter are much more expensive than 
in the case of iodoform. 

Iodol was discovered by Drs. Gr. 
Ciamician and P. Silber, of Eome, and 
is now manufactured on a considerable 
scale (which will probably be much in- 
creased) by Kalle & Co. (aniline works) 
of Bibnch on the Ehine. 

As a supplement to the above, we 
give an abstract of a paper by the dis- 
coverers of iodol (m the Ber. d. 
Deutsch, Chem, Oea., 1886, 1766) in 
which they give a modified method of 
producing iodol, namely: by acting 

* A nnall inToioe recent) j 00 the market iold for 
$9.85 per ounce. 
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upon pyrrol with iodine in presence o 
an alkali. 

2 Gm. of pyrrol are dissolved in wa- 
ter containing a little pqtassa, and a 
solution of 30 Gm. of iodine in iodide 
of potassium gradually added with fre- 
ouent agitation. The first drops of 
tne iodine solution produce already a 
very dark color, and gradually there 
is formed a dirty bluish-green precip- 
itate. When the whole of the iodine 
solution has been added, the liquid 
over the precipitate has a pea-green 
color. The bluish-green precipitate is 
collected on a filter, wasned with wa- 
ter, then dissolved in hot alcohol, and 
this solution boiled for some time with 
animal charcoal. The yellowish- 
bro¥m filtrate, when treated with 
w^ater, deposits a voluminous, floccu- 
lent, yellowish precipitate, which is 
separated and recrystallized from hot, 
diluted alcohol. Tne product appears 
in light yeUow microscopic neeoles. 

The reaction, without taking into 
consideration the iodide of potassium 
used to dissolve the iodine, is as fol- 
lows: 
C4H4NH -f- 81 -h 4K0H = C4I4NH + 

pyrrol iodine potassa tetra-iodo- 

pyrrol, or 
iodol. 
-*-4KI + 4H,0 
iodide water, 
potassium. 

Mizu Ame or 
Japanese Maltine. 

Dr. J. C. Berry, of 
Okayama, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the 
manuiacture of mizu 
ame in Central Japan : 

1. Malt (moyashi). 
Made by putting barley 
into a pail with a per- 
forated bottom, and 
then moistening with 
water for two weeks, 
by which time (vary- 
ing with the weather) 
the barley terminates. 
Spread and drjr, rub 
off the sprouts, winnow 
and grmd, when it is 
ready for use. 

2. Of mochi-gome (the 
very glutinous rice 
from which the moche 
is made) 1 to* cook 
the rice by steaming 
in a wooden box imtil 
moderately soft. Re- 
move to a pail, and 
add: malt, 450 mom' 
iw€,t water, 5 aho* 
Then, with the hands, 
thoroughly mix the 
whole, squeezing and 
crushing the rice until 

it assiunes a hard, jelly-Uke consistence ; 
then allow it to remain for twelve 
hours, during which time stir three 
times. If the weather is very cold, 
it is meanwhile covered with straw- 
mats ; if very warm, it is kept in a cool 
place. Remove, and place in hetnpen 
bags, put into a strong box, and press 
out the hquid with strong pressure, 
lastly, evaporate to a proper consist- 
ence over a slow fire. — Set i Kivai, 
Nov., 1886. 



NEW SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND 
SUBSTITUTION BAI.ANCB. 

ON page 227 of our last volume we 
aescribed an improved form of 
Mohr's or Westphal's specific gravity 
balance, and maae reference to several 
previous articles which had appeared 
m oiu* journal referring to the same 
subject. Having, however, learned of 
a still better apparatus, we have taken 
pains to procure one, and herewith 
present an illustration and description 

* 1 to = 10 «^ = 1,007 cubic inches. 
1 190 momme s 1 lb. aToirdupoiii. 
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to our readers. It is made by L. Rei- 
mann^ of Berlin, who has had a large 
experience in the manufacture of bad- 
ances and similar instruments of pre- 
cision, and who desired it with a spe- 
cial view to eliminate the known 
sources of error inherent to the other 
forms, particularly that in which 
rider-weightB are used, which are 
to be hung in notches on the beam. 
It has been ascertained that the last- 
named form of specific gravitv balance 
frequently causes errors, either from 
the fact that the notches do not always 
correspond with absolute exactness to 
the weights which are supposed to be 
adjusted for them, or because the 
notches, as well as the sharo edges of 
the rider-weights, become blunted, or 
because the latter are apt to be mis- 
taken one for another, or from other 
causes. The only true way of weigh- 
ing is that by means of accurate 
weights. And in accordance with this 
principle, this balance has been con- 
structed. 

The several parts of the balance, all 
of which are Kept separate in a neat 
box, are put together as shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 represents the balance when 
used for specific gravity determina- 
tions; Fig. 2, when used for ordinary 
weighings. 





Reimann's specific grayity and substitution balance. 

Upon a solid iron foot is screwed a 
brass rod over which fits a hollow 
brass tube provided with a set-screw 
by which it may be adjusted in height. 
The hollow tube carries at its upper 
extremity the vernier and is proviaed 
with a socket for receiving the knife- 
edges of the scale-beam, while below 
the socket are situated two curved 
stirrups, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the scale-beam from turning too 
far either way. The scale-beam has 
on one of its arms a solid square piece 
of brass permanently fastened to it as 
a partial coimterpoise for the pans, 
etc., to be suspended from the other 
side. The fine adjustment is obtained 
by a screw at tne end of the arm. 
Two cylinders of glass accompany 
the apparatus, for which a special 
place IS provided in the base, the level 
of which may be adjusted by a screw. 
[In Fig. 1. only the larger cylinder is 
shown. The smaUer one is intended 
for taking the specific gravity of small 
volumes of liquids.] Two different 
sizes of scale-pans accompany the ap- 
paratus, as will be seen in Fig. 2. 

Of these, only the upper one is used 
when the specific gravity of a sub- 
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stance is to be taken. From the bot- 
tom of the scale-pan is suspended the 
thermometer-fioat — of whicn there are 
two sizes — one of them displacing ex- 
actly 1 gramme of water at 15' CT (59" 
F.), while the larger one displaces 10 
grammes. £ach float consists of a 
closed glass cylinder (containing an 
accurate thermometer) and a fine 
platinum wire, to the end of which a 
conical piece of brass with eye is at- 
tached which is hung in the nook of 
the scale-pan. When either of the two 
thermometer-floats is suspended from 
the scale-pan, the index of the scale- 
beam is made to point exactly to the 
zero-mark of the vernier by adjusting 
the screw at the end of the scale-beam. 
It is to be remarked that the twisted 
end of the platinum wire, where it is 
connected with the float, must always 
be completely immersed in the liquid 
the specific gravity of which is to be 
taken. In order to ascertain, once for 
all, the exact point to which this im- 
mersion must extend, proceed as fol- 
lows: 

Having first adjusted the balance to 
the zero-point, as directed above, in- 
troduce the float into a cylinder con- 
taining distilled water at 15° C. (59** 
F.), as shown in the cut. Then, if the 
10 gramme float has been used, put an 
accurate 10 gramme weight on the 
scale-pan, and bring 
the index, if neces- 
sary, to the zero-point 
by slightly raising or 
lowering the upright 
hollow rod supporting 
the scale-beam, where- 
by the platinum wire of 
the float will be more or 
less immersed. When 
perfect equihbrium has 
been established, note 
the exact point to 
which the wire has 
been immersed, and, 
in every subsequent 
determination, see that 
the immersion is ex- 
actly to this point. If 
the 1 gramme float was 
used, of course only 1 
gramme weight is to 
be put on tne scale- 
pan. 

Subseauently then, 
when taking the speci- 
fic gravity of a liquid, 
proceed thus: If tnere 
IS enough Uquid (about 
li to z oz.), use the 
larger cylinder shown 
in Fig. 1, and the 10 
gramme float. Allow 
the latter to sink to 
the proper mark on 
the platinum wire, and 
then place on the scale-pan the requisite 
amount of accurate metric weignts to 
establish equilibrium. Supposing 8.923 
grammes have thus been required; 
then we merely divide by 10, and obtain 
0.8923, which is the specific grav- 
ty of the liquid. When using the 
10 Gm. fioat, the specific gravity can 
thus be determined to 4 decimals, 
since the balance is sensible to 1 milli- 

gramme. On using the 1 Gm. fioat, 
ividing by 10 is not necessary, the 
superimposed weights directly indicat- 
ing the specific gravity. Supposing it 
had required 0.912 Gm. to restore 
equilibrium, then the specific gravity 
ot the liquid would be 0.912; but in 
this case it would be determined only 
to 3 decimals. The 1 Gm. float is in- 
tended to be used when only a small 
quantity of liquid, about 5 Gm., is 
available. 

The balance may also be used for 
ordinary weighings of small quantities 
by hanging on the small scale-pan an- 
other larger one, as shown in Fi^. 2. 

This is exactly 11 grammes hghter 
than either of the floats; hence, to es- 
tablish equilibrium, 11 Gm. in weights 
are placed on the upper sc€Je-pan, 
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The body or substance to be weighed 
is now placed on the lower pan, and 
enough weights removed from the 
upper to produce equilibrium. The 
amoimt of weights removed represents 
the weight of the body on the lower 
pan. 

We have already used our balance 
for the determination of the specific 
gravities of various fluids, and find it 
exceedingly reliable, compjict, and 
convenient. In our judgment, it is 
the best kind at present available, and, 
considering the great amount of labor 
and time bestowed on some of its 
parts, it is not expensive, and could 
be sold here, with duty and all ex- 
penses and commission, etc., added, 
for about 18 dollars. It may be ob- 
tained through dealers in chemical 
apparatus. 

DBOP-PUNNBIiS. 

IT is often necessary to arrange fun- 
nels in such a manner that their 
elongated neck dips into a liquid. At 
the same time it may be desirable to 
admit fresh Hquid only in drops, but 
the rate of flow cannot well be either 
seen or controlled in the common long- 
necked funnels, since their bore does 
not permit drops to separate. This 
drawback is removed by employing 
the funnel shown here, which is de- 
signed by Dr. J. Walter. It needs no 
detailed explanation. The inner neck 
is so shaped that drops may be allow- 
ed to pass at any desired rate. 

A similar arrangement is shown ad- 
joining. This serves as a funnel for 
introducing acids into a gas-generating 
vessel. It is secured in the latter by 
means of a rubber cork (see the dotted 
lines 6). The acid may be allowed to 
pass in a stream or in drops, when it 
will descend to the bottom of the inner 
tube, then rise in the space c, and 
enter the generating vessels through 
the lateral holes n n. The generated 
gas passes through the upper holes, 
d d, mto the space e e, and finally flnds 
its exit by the tube v.—Zeitsch, /. 
Anal Chem,, 1885, 428. 

Chinojodin, 

About a year ago, we received from 
the **Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien 
(vormals E. Schering)," of Berlm, a 
sample of anew organic compound un- 
der the name * ' chinojodin. " This sub- 
stance was announced as one of the 
most prompt and energetic antiseptics 
so far discovered, and information re- 
garding its chemical nature and mode 
of preparation was promised to be 
shortly published. 

We have had several mqmnes re- 
carding the substance, to satisfy which 
we publish the following note regard- 
ing its properties, communicated by 
Jos. Kleiber to the Pharm, Post 

Chinojodin is a yellow, crystalline 
powder containing iodine, of a mild, 
aromatic odor. 

Prof. Binz, of Bonn, who has first 
examined its properties, has made the 
following private L?] report m refer- 
ence to it : 

It is a good antiseptic. 

When sprinkled upon an mdolent 
discolored ulcer on the human ekin, 
it causes the painless formation of an 
eschar, with healthy granulations. 

On introducing 0.5 Gm. (ab. 8 grmns) 
of the substance into the stomach of 
a cat weighing two Ibs.^ together with 
a little water, the aninial heat was 
raised, contrary to exi^tation from 
39^ C. (102.2° F.) to 41.4** C. (106.5 F.) 
probably on accoimt of a temporary 
eastritis that was produced. At the 
same time, it produced deep sleep. 
On the second day succeeding, how- 
ever, the animal had completely re- 
covered . 

The substance resembles iodoform 
in its effects (but Prof. Binz does not 
eive a conclusive opinion in this direc- 
tion, since further experiments are re- 
quired to prove this). 
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In psoriasis and herpes maculatus it 
produced most excellent results. 

Prof. Kehrer, of Heidelberg, and Dr. 
M. Berthold, of Konigsberg, pro- 
nounce it an excellent antiseptic in 
diseases of the uterus. 

It has been used, so far, in the fol- 
lowing forms : 

a. In fine powder, either by itself 
alone or mixed with talc. 

6. In form of ointment, with fat or 
vaseline, in the proportion of 1 to 3, or 
lto5. 

c. In fine powder, suspended in col- 
lodion, whicn should be done at the 
time of use. 

d. Made into a thin paste with wa- 
ter. 

Regarding its internal application, 
nothing is movrn so far. 




Walti*r*s drop-fuim«ls. 




Goldstein's apparatus for washing liquids. 

Contributioil to the History of 
Cloves. 

Prop. FLiioKiGER has shown (Phar- 
makognosie, 2d ed., 1883, p. 762) that 
cloves were known in Western Europe 
as long ago as the VI. century, though 
they may not hAve been a common ar- 
ticle at that time. In spite of the proof 
there adduced and the account of 
the mediaeval commerce in cloves given 
by Heyd {Oeachichte dee Levantehan- 
dels im Mittelalter, 11., 593-597) A. de 
CandoUe appears to have overlooked 
these authorities altogether (in his 
work Origine des Plantes cultivees, 
1883, p. 129), since he asserts that cloves 
vere unknown in Europe previous to 
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the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portuguese. • 

If it r^uired another proof to show 
that De Candolle's statement is wrong, 
this proof has been recently furnished. 
In a stone-coffin discovered on Dec. 
10th, 1884, in the burial-pla<^ of the 
ancient Argentovaria (now Horbur^, 
near Colmar in Elsass), and which ib 
believed to belong to the VI. century, a 
small, handsome golden box was found 
which contained ttvo cloves and a fri- 
able, amorphous, white mass. Prof. 
Fliickiger succeeded in obtaining the 
contents, and identified the cloves com- 
pletely. The nature of the friable 
mass, which had been supposed to be 
incense, and gave out an aromatic odor 
somewhat resembling storax when 
burned, could not be determined.* 

APPABATUS FOB WASHmG 

LIQUIDS NOT IDSCIBLE 

WITH WATER. 

WHEN a H^uid not miscible with 
water is to be washed with 
water [or when an aqueous solution is 
to be washed out by a volatile liquid], 
the apparatus contrived by M. Gold- 
stein may be used. In principle, it be- 
longs to the same class of apparatus as 
that of C. Neumann, described else- 
where in this number, except that it 
does not work automatically Uke the 
latter, and necessitates fresh portions 
of liquid every time. 

The arrangement of the apparatus 
is sufficiently intelligible from the 
cut. In the case of liquids which are 
hghter than water, the position of the 
tubes should be as shown in the illus- 
tration. Water enters in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, and should be al- 
lowed to strike the lighter liquid m 
the bottle with some force, so as to 
stir it up. When enough water has 
been added, it may be withdrawn 
through the siphon tube, by attaching 
a piece of rubber hose to the outer 
limb. 

If hquids heavier than water are w 
be washed, the tube through which 
the water is admitted must reach 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle, 
while the other tube must be raised 
into the upper layer. 

[Note of Ed. Am. Drugg.— The sug- 
gestion to use the apparatus for wash- 
ing watery solutions with volatile 
liquids— the very reverse of that for 
which the apparatus was origin all 
constructed— comes from us. in this 
case, the volatUe liquid, if hghter than 
water, must be made to enter at tne 
bottom of the aqueous solution; and. 
if heavier than water, on top. The 
siphon tube is to be adjusted so as to 
withdraw the volatile menstruum usea 
for warfiing.] 

Vaseline in Confectionery.--The 
French Government has issued strict 
orders prohibiting the use of vaseline 
or other petroleum ointments as an 
admixture to confectionery. It aPP^^ 
this has become quite customary, ine 
object being to prevent certain artici^ 
from becoming rancid too soon, ine 
government takes the ground that tne 
admixture may merely hide the racj 
that rancidity has already set in ; ana 
that mineml fats do not belong 
among the substances that have a 
nutritive power.— After Arch, a^ 
Pharm., 1886, 14. 



Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 
AcoORDiNG to Hagerthiscontainfi: 
Savin, 10 grammes; agaric, Sgranomee, 
cinnamon, 5 grammes; Peruvian barK, 
10 grammes. Make a decoctaon or 
200grammes,andadd: Gum arahiC' 
10 grammes; sugar, 6 gramineB ; ^ii • 
digitalis, 2 grammes; tift. opu^j^ 
grammes; oS anise, 8 gtt^, J^S^b 
the gum, sugar, and oil in 45 gramui 
of a&ohoL 

• After reprint from Journ. de Ph. d'^^ 
1886, received from Prof. Flueckiger. 
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CENTBIFCJOAL STBAINEBS. 



THE principle of the centrifugal 
dryer has lately been again recom- 
mended and utilized for operations on 
the small scale in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical laboratory. Some of 
its applications are here described and 
illuslrated. 

1. For Making Infusions or Decoc- 
tions, — For this purpose, the centri- 
fugal strainer devised by Bombelon 
(of Neuenahr) may be employed. 

S \b B. circular sieve, resting upon 
an easily-turning axis F^ aroimd the 
lower portion of which a coil of catgut 
is wound, one end of which is fastened 
to the a^is, while the other 
through a slit in the lower case, and is 
attached to the handle Z. A is a 
tinned-iron mantle surrounding the 
sieve, and serves to catch the ejected 
fluid, which runs off, through the 
spout B, into a graduate or other 
vessel placed below. On pulling the 
the handle Z, the axis bearing the 
sieve is put in a rotary motion, which 
becomes reversed by everv pull at the 
handle. A special mechanism, not 
shown in the cut, winds the catgut 
or cord upon the axis, when the ap- 
paratus is at rest. If a decoction or 
infusion is to be strained, it is simply 
poured iuto the sieve, and, by puUing 
the handle Z eight or ten times, all the 
available liquid will have been forced 
out. This method has a special ad- 
vantage in the case of dru^ rich in 
pectin or mucilage, as these mert con- 
stituents are not pressed out with the 
liquid. If complete exhaustion is de- 
sired, this may be accomplished by 
remoistenin^ the drug once or more 
frequently^ if necessary, and repeating 
the operation. 

2. For Separating Filtrates in Chem- 
ical Analysis,— The following appara- 
tus is described by Alexander Watt, 
in the Chemical News of Nov. 6th, 
1885. 

The late Dr. Mohr, of Boon, ad- 
vocated the use of a centrifugal 
machine as a means of rapidly drymg 
crystals and crystalline precipitates ; 
but, although they are admirably ad- 
apted for that purpose, centrmigal 
machines are seldom seen in our chem- 
ical laboratories. 

The neglect of this valuable addition 
to our laboratory apparatus it probab- 
ly owing to the inconvenience in volved 
in driving the machine at a high speed 
by means of the ordinaiy hand-driv- 
ing Rear, especially when the rotation 
has to be maintained for a considerable 
length of time. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that, 
by attaching the drum or basket of the 
machine (or the rotating table of 
Mohr's apparatus) directly to the spin- 
dle of an electro-motor, the diflftculty 
of driving might be got over^ and at the 
same time a combination of great effi- 
ciency would result, as the electro- 
motor, like the centrifugal machine, 
is most efficient when run at a high 
speed. 

The apparatus shown in the sketch 
consists essentially of a perforated 
basket, A, which is slipped on to a 
cone attached to the spindle iS of an 
electro-motor, and held m position by 
the nut Z). The casing B, with its re- 
movable cover C, serves to receive the 
liquid driven out of the substance being 
dried. A flat form of the ordinary 
Siemens H armature E revolves be- 
tween the poles P of the electro- 
magnets Af, which are connected by 
means of the base plate /. The brass 
cross-bar Q carries the top-bearing of 
the spindle Sy and prevents the magnet 
poles from being; drawn toeether. 

From four to six cells of a bichromate 
battery, or Faure secondary battery, 
furnish sufficient power to run the 
' machine at a high speed. An appara- 
tus, with a copper basket four mches 
in diameter, has been found extremely 
Useful in tAe laboratory Cor frying 
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such substances as granulated sulphate 
of copi>er, and smphate of iron and 
ammonia, but more especially for 
drying sugar, which, when crystallized 
in very small crystals, cannot be read- 
ily separated from the syrupy mother- 
hquor by any of the usual laboratory 
appliances. 

For drying substances which act on 
copper, the basket may be made of 
platinum or ebonite; in the latter 
case, owing to the increased size of the 
perforations, it may be necessary to 
line the basket with platinum wire 
gauze or perforated parchment paper. 
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pa^ggeg Beddening of Carbolie Acid. 

The old question how carboUc acid 
acquires a red color has again been 
examined, this time by Mr. A. Kremel, 
of Vienna, who has ascertained that 
it is produced by contact of the car- 
bolic acid with many metals and me- 




Bombelon*8 oentrlfofral strainer. 

taUic oxides, in presence or in absence 
of ammonia, and that in all cases 
there appears to be formed one and 
the same organic body, which seems 
to be combined with the metal in Ques- 
tion, and which is soluble in caroolic 
acid with red color, and in sulphuric 
acid with blue color. 




Watt's oentrif ufcal strainer. 



The author employed for his experi- 
ments pure phenol, which had re- 
mained colorless while in his posses- 
sion for about two years. Portions of 
25 Gm., each contained in flasks were 
brought in contact with the following 
metals in form of powder: silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin, and zinc. The 
flasks were closed aAd exposed to a 
temperature of about 122 F. The 
contents of the flask containing cop- 
per turned red first; next followed 
those containing lead, silver, and zinc, 
and after three or four days these 
were all purple-red. The samples con- 
taining iron and tin, however, re- 
mained colorless. Another series of 
experiments was next made, in which 
5 drops of water of ammonia were 
added to each flask. The result was 
that an intense red color appeared in 
the samples containing copper, lead, 
silver, zmc, and iron, wnich color 
appeared in the former metals much 
mor^ rapidly ^han in ^bfiiOQQ^ of cm** 



monia. The sample containing tin re- 
mained even now colorless. In a new 
series of experiments, the oxides cor- 
responding to the above metaJs were 
added without ammonia (except in 
the case of oxide of silver, when this 
was added). It required only a few 
hours to produce reddening, except 
with oxide of tin which had no effect. 
With oxide of lead, the color was 
h^test. 

Every sample that had thus been 
reddened, was subsequently flltered 
to separate the metals or metallic 
oxides, and the filtrate dissolved in 
water. In every case, a dark-red pre- 
cipitate was produced. After again 
filtering, the new filtrates were rose- 
red, except the three samples treated 
witn lead which were colorless. Upon 
the addition of ammonia, the filtrate 
from the sample treated with copper 
acquired a handsome blue color. But 
in no case could the corresponding 
metals be identified in the nitrates, 
even when the most careful search was 
made. On incinerating the filters, 
however, together with their contents, 
the pressence of the several metals 
could be detected, excepting silver, 
which could not be found in the cor- 
responding ash. 

Every one of these precipitates was 
also perfectly soluble, with a red color, 
in carbolic acid, and partly cdso in 
ether and alcohol. The residue left 
after the evaporation of an alcoholic 
solution was, in every case, soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with an 
intense blue color. 

The author concludes his paper by 
stating that carbolic acid solution 
prepared from a reddened acid should 
always be filtered. He sdso recom- 
mends that colorless acid should be 
kept in ^lass free from lead, or in 
heavily tinned iron vessels, soldered 
with pure tin.— After Pharm. Post^ 
1886, No. 1. 



The Frenoh Frooess of Making Crys- 
tallized Fruits. 

U. S. Consul Frank H. Mason, of 
MarseUles, sends the following report 
to the State Department. 

The fruit is first carefully assorted 
in respect to size and uniform degrees 
of ripeness. 

Pears, pineapples, and quinces are 
pared, citrons are cut into quarters and 
soaked a month in sea-water, and the 
' 'pits '' of apricots, cherries, and peaches 
are carefully removed. 

Even this preparatory process re- 
quires a certain degree of skill, since 
tne stone must be removed with as 
Httle injury as possible to the form and 
sohdity of the fruit. This work is done 
mainly by women, who earn thereby 
fifty cents per day. 

TnuB prepared, the fruit is immersed 
in boiling water, which quickly pene- 
trates the pulp, dissolving and diluting 
the juice, whicn is thereby nearly elim- 
inated, when the fruit is subsequently 
taken from the water and drained, 
leaving only the solid portion of the 
pulp intact. 

This process of ''blanching" must 
also be done with exact nicety, the 
period of immersion in the hot water 
being determined by the size and ripe- 
ness of the fruit. If immersed too 
long, the pulp is either overcooked or 
is left too dry and woody. If taken 
out too soon, the juices left in the pulp 
prevent periect aosorption of the su^ar 
afterwards, and, by eventually causing 
fermentation, destroy the value of the 
product. In this, as in other stages of 
the process, the only guide is experi- 
ence. A skilful workman can tell by 
the color and appearance of the pulp 
when it is properly "blanched," and 
this knowledge invariably commands 
employment and liberal compensation. 

After being thus scalded, some fruitS| 
apricots, for example, are again aasortri 
ea into two or tl^^ claases, accordi;^ 
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to the degree of softness that has been 
produced, for the reason that if kept 
together they would take up the sugar 
differently, some losing thew form en- 
tirely, while others would remain suffi- 
ciently impregnated. For these differ- 
ent grades sugar-syrups of different 
degrees of density are required, the 
softer the fruit the stronger the syrup 
required for its preservation. 

For the same reason each of the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit requires a 
syrup of corresponding strengtn. 

Pears, citrons, and pine-apples, 
which remain hard and firm, take oest 
a syrup having a density of from IS"* to 
25^, while apricots, plums, and figs are 
treated with svrups which gauge from 
30" to 42" by tne areometer. 

The requisite syrup having been pre- 
pared by dissolving the sugar in pure 
water, tne fruit is immersed in it and 
left at rest for a certain period in large 
earthenware pans, glazed inside, and 
having a capacity of about eight gallons. 

The syruj) penetrates the piup, and 
gradually withdraws and replaces the 
remaining fruity juice, which, as it 
exudes and mingles with the transpar- 
ent liquid, produces a certain filmy or 
clouded appearance, which marks the 
commencement of fermentation. When 
this has reached a certain stage, the 
vessel containing the syrup and fruit is 

S laced over the fire and heated to 212' 
*. This corrects the fermentation and 
raises all impurities to the surface, 
whence, if necessary, they can be re- 
moved by skimming. If the syrup is 
of proper density, this process of ira- 
pregnatini^ the fruit with sugar will be 
complete m about six weeks, during 
which time it is usually necessary to 
perform this heating process, as above 
described, three times. 

The impregnation of the fruit with 
sugar being thus complete, it is taken 
out, washed in pure water to remove 
the fiaky particles that adhere, and is 
then submitted to one or two finishing 
processes, as follows: 

If the fruit is to be ** glaced," that is, 
covered with an ice or transparent 
coating, it is dipped in a thick, viscid 
syrup of sugar and left to dry and 
harden rapidly in the open air. If it 
is to be " crystallized " it is dipped into 
the same syrup, but is then cooled and 
dried slowly in a kiln or chamber 
warmed to a temperature of 90 ^ Fahren- 
heit. 

This slow cooling causes the thick 
syrup with which tne fruit is covered 
to crystallize and assume the usual 
granulated appearance. The work is 
now finished. If properly done, the 
fruit thus preserved will bear trans- 
portation to any climate and will keep, 
firm and unchanged, for years. It is 
packed in light wooden or card-board 
boxes and may be shipped in cases 
containing several hundred pounds 
each. 

Purification of Arsenical Zinc. 

In order to prepare metallic zinc free 
from arsenic, for use in analytical 
operations, it is customary to heat it 
with nitrate of potassium. This treat- 
ment, however, though effective, is 
quite tedious, and furnishes a metal 
which is but slowly attacked by acid, 
though this drawback may be removed 
by repeatedly granulating it. 

Another process has recently been 
described in the Chem, Centralblatt, 
which is as follows. 

Melt the zinc and add to it 1 or H 
per cent of anhydrous chloride of mag- 
nesium. On stirring, white vapors of 
chloride of zinc are given off, and 
carry the arsenic along with them. 
The metal is then poured into cold 
water and yields granulations which 
are easily attacked by sulphuric acid 
and entirely free from arsenic. The 
same method is said to answer for the 
purpose of removing antimony from 
zinc, 
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To Cut Thick Glass-Tubes. 

A SIMPLE method of cutting thick 
glass-tubes, even of large diameter, is 
published in La Nature. 

Wind an iron wire of half a milli- 
meter in thickness around the glass- 
tube, and connect it with a galvanic 
battery of sufficient power to raise the 
wire to a red heat. Then put a few 
drops of water near the wire upon the 
glass. The latter will then crack in 
the direction of the wire, and the 
thicker the glass, the more exact will 
be the fracture.— Zei^«c^. /. anal, 
Chem. 

A Simple Method of Arranging Sev- 
' eralliiqiLidsof Different Density 
in Layers. 

Though the method below given is 
not new, it will, nevertheless, be a 
useful hint to some of our readers. 
It is given by A. Handl in the Zeitschr, 
/. Anal. Chem. 

The specifically heavier hquid is 
made to pass to the bottom of the 
lighter liquid by means of a siphon 
drawn out to a fine point, and the fiow 
of which can be controlled by means 
of a pinch-cock attached to a rubber- 
tube forming part of the inner leg of the 
siphon. By very carefully regulating 
the pinch-cock, the heavier liquid may 
be allowed to fiow out under the lighter, 
hftin^ the latter without mingling 
with it. 

The Therapeutio Action of Nitrite of 
Sodium. 

Sodium nitrite, whose therapeutic 
importance we have already several 
times referred to, has been enGiployed 
by Dr. Ludwig Schweinburg (uentral- 
blattfilr diegesammfe Therapie, Aug., 
1885) with success in moderately severe 
cases of angina pectoris. He has also 
employed with lavorable results in a 
case of hysteric asthma, and in one 
of dyspeptic asthma. It proved use- 
less in one case of cardialgia depend- 
ing upon an insufficient aortic vsJve, 
and in two cases of intercostal neural- 
gia. In one of trigeminal neuralgia it 
produced marked improvement. The 
method of employment was to dissolve 
i gramme (7i grains) of sodium nitrite 
in 150 grammes (6i ounces) of water, 
of which three to four tablespoonfuls 
could betaken daily.— TVierap. Gazette. 

To Bender Corks Ether-Tight. 

C. Neumann has recently. (Ber. D. 
Chem. G., 1885, 3,061) pointed out that 
corks may be rendered ether-ti^ht by 
chrome-gelatin. It is well known 
that ordinary corks very soon become 
porous to the vapors of ether, benzol, 
and other volatile liquids [which 
gradually carry off every trace of 
moisture]. By coating the corks with 
a solution prepared from 4 parts of 
gelatin, 52 parts of boiling water, and 
1 part of ammonium dichromate (add- 
ed to the filtered gelatin solution), and 
then exposing them for a few days to 
sun-light, absolutely tight stoppers 
will be obtained. The apparatus may 
be put together with unprepared, 
sound corks, and the exposed portions 
of the latter afterwards coated and 
exposed to sun-Ught. It is well known 
that gelatin, in presence of bichro- 
mates, is also rendered insoluble in 
water by exposure to light. 

[Note of Ed. Am. Drugg.— We have 
used a hot mixture of gelatin, water, 
and tannin, as well as chrome-gelatin, 
for several years past, for the purpose 
of sealing bottles containing chloro- 
form and other volatile liquids, with 
good success.] 

The Estimation of Sulphurous Acid, 
Free or Combined. 

In the estimation or assay of sul- 
phurous acid by means of volumetric 
solution of iodine, it is necessary to di- 
lute the former — ^whether the solution 
of the acid or that of a sulphite^-so that 
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it shall not contain more than 0.05 per 
cent of S0». In order to obtain accu- 
rate results, it has been found that 
water previously deprived of air 
should be used for dilution. [In the 
process of assav of Acidum Smphuro- 
sum given in the U. S. Pharm., com- 
mon water is ordered as diluent, as the 
assay is not required to be absolutely 
exact.] In order to avoid this tedious 
operation, W. B. Giles and A. Shearer 
recommend the following method. 

Weigh the substance, if a solid, 
upon a small watch-glass, and im- 
merse the latter in an excess of nor- 
mal tV volumetric solution of iodine. 
Stir weU, cmd in the case of difficultly 
soluble sulphites wait some time to 
give the ioaine a chance to decompose 
the substance ; then determine the ex- 
cess of iodine with ^ volumetric solu- 
tion of h3rposulphite. Liquids are 
weighed in a small tube closed by fu- 
sion, which is afterwards broken under 
the iodine solution. — Journ, Soc. Ch. 
Ind., and Z. anal. Chem» 

The Analysis of Extract of Beef 
and Beef Tea. 

Ix a paper on this subject, published 
in The Analyst (1885, Dec.), Dr. Otto 
Hehner gives a process which he con- 
siders more convenient than others 
heretofore proposed. He says : 

** I have lately had, on several occa- 
sions, to examine specimens of beef 
tea, with a view to decide whether 
they were made fi-om meat alone or 
unduly charged with gelatinous sub- 
stances, and m order to be able to ar- 
rive at the desired result, I have made 
a number of analyses of well-known 
preparations, which, partial though 
they be, may be of some utility to 
other analysts. I do not pretend to say 
one word about the much-debated ques- 
tion of the dietetic value of these pre- 
parations ; the fact that they are lai^ 
ly consumed by invalids and form an 
important branch of industry will, I 
trust, be taken as sufficient justifica- 
tion for the publication of my figures. 
I deviated from the ordinary course of 
examination in but one particular. 
For the estimation of the '* matters 
precipitable by alcohol," I dissolved % 
grammes of the substance in 25 C.c. 
of water, and added 50 C.c. of strong 
methylated spirit, allowed the pre- 
cipitate to settle over night, poured 
and drained off the clear liquor next 
morning, and, without washing, die- 
solved it in a little hot water, evapor- 
ated in a weighed vessel, and dried at 
100. I held this way of proceeding to 
be more convenient than the extraction 
with 80^1^ alcohol, as usually practised 
with extracts of meat. In an experi- 
ment with Nelson's gelatin, dried at 
100% I found that thus no less than 
93.19^ were precipitated, whilst the 
Liebig Company's Meat Extract gave 
but a faint precipitate, amounting to 
5.1^, my aim being to precipitate as 
much as possible of the gelatin and as 
little as possible of meat extractives 
and mineral salts. The phosphoric 
acid was determined by tne prooess 
described by me some years ago, the 

Shospho-molybdate precipitate being 
issolved in ammonia, and the solution 
evaporated, dried at 100% and the resi- 
due dividea at 28.6. 

Liebtg^s Extract. 

Moisture (at 100") 18.70 

Nitrogen* 7.94 

Alcohol precipitate 6.16 

Ash 23.38 

Phosphoric Acid 6.07 

And the dry material of Liebig's Ex- 
tract contained : 

Nitrogen* 9.7 

Alcohol precipitate 6.8 

Ash......... 28.7 

Phosphoric Acid 7.4 

Phosphoric Acid in the Ash. . .25.9 

*Dr, Hehner does not give the amount of drf, 
organic, nltroffenoiw constituenta dirept, but om| 
lie nitrogen obtained thersfrooi, 
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APPABATUS FOB CONTINrUOUS 
EXBACnON OP SOLUTIONS. 

ONLY one form of apparatus has bo 
far been propoeea for the contin- 
uous extraction ol liquids or solutions 
by means of volatile solvents. This was 
designed bv H. Schwarz and described 
in the Berliner Berichte, 1884, 369. It 
has the disadvantage, however, of 
being very fragile. G, Neumann has 
now constructed an improved appara- 
tus, the utility of whicn will at once 
be appreciated by those who have 
much occasion to shake alkaloids or 
other proximate principals out of 
aqueous solutions oy etner or other 
volatile solvents. 

The flask B (Fig. 1) containing the 
appropriate solvent (for instance, 
ether) is placed into a water-bath of 
constant level, heated by steam 
(through a). The ether vapor passes 
througn the tube c, reaching to near 
the bottom of the cylinder D, into the 
solution to be extracted. The ethereal 
solution or extract coUects on top of 
the latter and any vapor of ether that 
mav attempt to escape is condensed 
by the upright condenser E, As soon 
as the ethereal solution has 
reached the highest point of 
the glass tube /, the latter 
acts as a siphon and trans- 
fers most 01 the ethereal so- 
lutions into the flask whence 
the solvent is a^in volatil- 
ized as before. The separa- 
ting fimnel g servos for ad- 
ding a new portion of liquid 
to be extracted. And the 
exhausted solution may be 
drawn off through the stop- 
cock /i. 

Sometimes it is desirable 
to extract a liquid with hot 
ether or other volatile liquid. 
In this case a second form of 
apparatus designed by the 
same author may be used. 

The flask B (Fig. 2) is 
heated as in the former case. 
The ether vapor enters the 
wide cylinder O, passes up 
the tube d, is condensed in 
the condenser E, and any 
vapor still remaining is 
finally condensed in F. The 
condensed ether collects in 
the tube g, imtil its height 
is such that by its own 
weight it is pressed through 
the colunm of the liquid to 
be extracted, filling its lower 
end. 

The ethereal solution col- 
lects on the surface of the 
latter in H, and when it 
the height of the tubulure 
off through the tube t into the 
flask. The hot ether-vapor siurouuds 
the inner cylinder containing the 
liquid to be extracted, and heats the 
latter sufficiently to render its consti- 
tuents more soluble in the ether. The 
exhausted solution may be drawn off 
through the siphon A?, and new hquid 
is best introduced through the con- 
denser F,—Ber. d, Deutsche Chem. 
Ges., 1885, 3,061. 



Adulterated Chlorate of Potas- 
sium. 

Dr. F. Dronke reports having re- 
cently found some chlorate of potassi- 
lun contaminated with the sodiiun 
salt. The external appearance, crys- 
talline form, and usual reactions were 
apparently normal and did not excite 
any suspicion. On the other hand, it 
was noticed that the salt imparted a 
deep yellow color to the flame, and 
was soluble in about 8 parts of water. 
A satiu^ted solution in water, when 
mixed with one of acetate of potassi- 
um, at once produced a characteristic 
precipitate of chlorate of potassium. 
Vhem, Zeit, 



How Balances may be Affbcted by 
Errors. 

AsroB from ordinarv causes, familiar 
to every person who has hanoled good 
bcdances frequently, and which affect 
their accuracy, there arise occasionally 
some sources of error, which are not 
suspected until the aberration of the 
bedance is noticed. We will not speak 
hereof such conditions, as, for instance, 
if one scale-pan, or one side^of the beam 
is illuminated by sun-light, while the 
other is in the shade ; or if a gas light 
or other source of heat is situated near 
one side of the balance, or when the 
operator allows his breath to waft over 
one side of the balance, etc., etc. In 
the Zeitsch. f. Instrumentenkunde 
(5 ; 161) B. Hennmgmentions one source 
of error which we have ourselves 
studied years ago, and which is not as 
genewdly known as it ouRht to be, 
namely the electrification of the glass- 
case by friction, and the consequent 
attraction of one of the scale-pans. As 
an instance, this author mentions the 
fact that a balance of 1,000 Gm. 
capacity, after one side of its case had 
been rubbed with a linen rag, showed 
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Neumann's continuous extraction apparatus. 

sua increase of weight on this side of 
600 milligrammes; after friction with 
a silken rag it showed an increase of 
250 Gm., and with a woollen rag, an 
increase of 70 Gm. E>ven very gentie 
friction, such, for instance, as was pro- 
duced by a gentle sliding to and fro of 
the box of weights upon the cover of 
the case, altered the zero-point of the 
scale by 0.2 to 0.6 degrees. The effect 
of the electric charge lasts but a short 
time, but is so mucn the more annoy- 
ing as its true effect or value cannot 
be ascertained and deducted after- 
wards. As a protection against this 
error, the author recommends to place 
permanently under the upper part of 
the case a properly amuijKed grating 
of thin strips of tin-foil, which will & 
once absorb and neutralize any electric 
currents. 

The same author also draws atten- 
tion to some other well-known sources 
of error. One of them arises from 
placing upon one scale-pan a beaker or 
other vessel containing an evaporating 
liquid which causes a current of air 
and moisture to rise. A.n additional 
source of error is the presence in the 
balance or balance case of a substance 
able to absorb the vapor, such as chlo- 
ride of calcium, placed there for ab- 
sorbing moisture. This error is beet 
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eliminated by placing the beaker be- 
side the scale-pan, immediately after 
weighing, and then determining the 
zero-point of the scale, while the oeak- 
er is still present and the current is 
still arising. 



Auer's Inoandeseent Light. 

It is announced Dr. Auer Bitter von 
Welsbach, at present one of the as- 
sistants of Prof. Lieben of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has invented a new 
system of illumination which bids fair 
to revolutionize the present wasteful 
methods. 

The principle of the new method 
consists in this, that a certain solid 
body is made orightly luminous by 
being heated in the blue flame of a 
Bunsen burner modifled for this pur- 
pose. The intensity of light produc ed 
IS said to rival the Drummond lig^it. 
For the present, the composition or 
construction of the solid body is a 
secret of the inventor. Dr. Heger, 
editor of the Pharm, Post, from which 
paper we take this notice, states that 
it consists of a mantle, probably 
charged with some ^uze which is 
saturated with certain flxed 
oxides or salts, among them 
perhaps those of certain of 
the rarer earths, in the ex- 
ploration of which the in- 
ventor is an authority. [In 
fact, it was he that recently 
discovered the fact that the 
supposed element didymium 
was a compoimd of two 
other elements, which he 
termed praseodym and neo- 
dym.J These oxides or salts 
are probably flrst ignited in 
the gauze, and thus acquire 
the property of glowing with 
a wnite ** heat '^or light. A 
prepared ** mantle" of this 
description is said to cost 
only about one kreutzer (less 
than one cent), and to last 
one thousand hours, imtil it 
becomes so incrusted with 
dust that it loses its lumin- 
osity. The consumption of 
^aB to keep the ^'mantle" 
Ignited, is said to be only 
one-half of that required 
for an ordinary gas flame, 
and the light produced is 
said to equal, m intensity 
and color, the electric light. 
Dr. Auer has transferred 
his patent rights for all 
countries, except Austria and 
England, to an English com- 
pany. 



A Monument to Prof; Landerer. — 
It is proposed to erect a monument in 
Athens m commemoration of the late 
Professor Landerer, whose death we 
recorded some time ago, and who was 
an occasional contributor to this 
journal. A portrait of the doctor will 
be placed in the University building. 



A Chemical Exhibition in Paris. — 
The Paris Chemical Society announces 
an exiuibition of chemicals and chemi- 
cal apparatus, both industrial and sci- 
entim;, which is to be held under its 
auspices during the coming Easter 
week, at the conservatory of the Arts 
et Metiers. Foreign chemists, and 
more especially the English, are invited 
to participate, as exhibitors as well as 
visitors. During the exhibition a 
series of lectures will be delivered by 
Prof. Raoult, of Grenoble, with the aid 
of the unrivalled appliances and per- 
sonnel of the Conservatory. Further 
particulars may be obtained from 
Prof. Oechsner de Coninck, 121 rue de 
Reimes, Paris. The genial jprof essor is 
a son-in-law of the late Prof. Wurtz. — 
Chem, and Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE practice of coloring pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, in general, 
does not by any means deserve to be 
condemned without exception, as is 
done by some theorists. On reflection, 
it will be found that there are several 
classes of preparations, in each of 
which the addition of coloring matter 
IB practised for some good reason, 
while there are, of course, others in 
which no good reason can be shown. 
Let us review these classes briefly. 

There are a number of preparations 
which are very properly or wisely col- 
ored for safety, so as to distinguish 
them from others by the eye. Take, 
for instance. Fowler's Solution. If it 
had been deemed sufficient to flavor it, 
the simple spirit of lavender might 
have been iwed, buD then only one of 
our senses would have been appealed 
to. In taking the compound spirit, 
the eye has also been enlisted in iden- 
tifying the preparation, and, in view 
of the powerful nature of the prepara- 
tion, the object of the coloring is cer- 
tainly a laudable one. Various other 
instances might be adduced, but one 
sample will suffice. 

In the preceding case we mentioned 
the simple and the compound spirit of 
lavender. These two preparations 
would, if both were uncolored, be so 
much alike in appearance and even 
odor, that they would often be con- 
founded. The presence of the coloring 
matter of red saunders, however, in 
the compoimd spirit, is a sufficient aid 
to distinguish them. We have here 
the motive of convenience. To this 
class belongs a large number of other 



preparations, in many of which it is 
doubtful whether the coloring matter 
was originally added by design or 
merely from accident, the ingredient 
yielding the color having, perhaps, 
been added for an entirely other 
purpose. 

Finally, there is a class of prepara- 
tions — ^larger perhaps than any of the 
others — in whi:h the coloring matter 
is added for the purpose of deception. 
There are just as many degrees or 
grades of fraud in this class as there 
are in mercantile transactions in gen- 
eral. It is the object of a merchant to 
buy his goods at as low a price as pos- 
sible and to sell themas high as he 
can. In order to accomplish this, he 
may represent his goods as better than 
they probably are fhow many mer- 
chajits do not ?], and even may not 
hesitate to improve their appearance 
by various tricks and devices. Many 
of these are considered quite legitimate 
and permissible, while others must be 
characterized as dishonest smd fraudu- 
lent practices. 

It is true, most of the instances in 
which pharmaceutical preparations 
are colored for the purpose of decep- 
tion belong to the more innocent class, 
there being no harm intended or done. 
What else could have been the intention 
of adding coloring matter to a weak 
solution of the cinchona alkaloids in 
colorless simple elixir, but to make the 
resulting mixture appear as if it had 
been made from the natural bark, con- 
taining some of the coloring matter of 
the latter ? There is no need of extend- 
ing this subject any further, as the 
reader may, without difficulty, recall 
instances of this kind in every branch 
of business. 



IN our last issue we gave an account 
of some experiments made by Dr. 
Thomas J. Mays, of Philadelphia, with 
theine, the results of which led him to 
conclude that theine differed decid- 
edly, in its physiological or therapeu- 
tic action, from caffeine. As he him- 
self reports, he used Merck's theine, 
and he therefore naturaUy assumed 
that this alkaloid was actually made 
from tea, while caffeine was made 
from coffee. Now it is not at all sur- 
prising that any one should entertoin 
such an opinion; in fact, it is not 
likely that any one, not specially 
posted on the subject, should know 
that commercial caffeine smd theine 
are identical. The notion of their 
being prepared from tea and coffee 
respectively, and therefore being two 
separate products, is apparently 
strengthened by the fact that the 
price-lists of our own manufacturers 
(such as Powers & Weightman ; Ro- 
sengarten & Sons, etc., etc.,) quote 
both caffeine and theine as separate 
articles— though it ought to strike one 
at once as curious that both are al- 
ways quoted at the same price. 

We have reason to believe that 
neither theine or caffeine is manufac- 
tured in this countiy, but that all 
that is sold is imported from abroad. 

Now on looking over the price-lists 
of all prominent manufacturers of 



alkaloids and other chemicals on the 
continent, such as Trommsdorff, Schu- 
chart, (Jehe & Co., Kahlbaum, E. 
Sobering, etc., we either find no men- 
tion of theine at all, or we find (as in 
Schuchart's price-list) the remark 
**Thein vide Caffein/' 

From the * * Handelsbericht von GJehe 
& Co., September 1886,'' page 34, we 
translate the following passage : 

*' Although caffeine is in fair de' 
mand, and 8ti]l remains at its com- 
paratively low figure, an advance ig 
to be expected because the proper 
crude material for its preparation, 
namely the cheaper grcuies of tea, have 
been for some time unobtctinable. and 
the better ones are too expensive to 
be available for the manufacture at 
the present low prices of caffeine.'' 

From this it appears that cheap 
tea-leaves are the principal source of 
caffeine, and therefore also of theine. 

We are, moreover, assured by the 
house of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, that 
in view of the heretofore acknowL 
elged and undoubted identity of caf- 
f jine and theine, manufacturers con- 
sider themselves at liberty to choose 
whichever crude material happens to 
be cheapest in the market. A lot of 
coffee damaged by water or otherwise 
would probably sometimes form a 
cheaper source than tea-leaves. Usu- 
ally, however, the latter are used as 
source. 

Now the question might be raised, 
why do the manufacturers contribute 
towards the perpetuation of the erro- 
neous belief that caffeine and theine 
are separate products, by putting out 
one and the same substance under 
two different labels. To this question 
we have no authentic answer supplied 
to us by the manufacturers, but pre- 
vious experience has taught us the 
correct answer. It is simply this. 
Certain positive facts often require a 
long time to become imiversally 
known and recognized. What an old 
practitioner has once learned to use 
in his young days, he generally con- 
tinues to use up to his old age, and 
few of them care about reading up 
on remedies they have used for a long 
time and think they knew all about. 
Whatever, then, may be the advance 
made in chemical knowledge, manu- 
facturers will often receive orders for 
articles that are obsolete, or which 
have acquired new and more correct 
names. If a manufacturer in Europe, 
therefore, receives an order for, say 
theine, from abroad, he may not con- 
sider it his business to first start a 
tedious correspondence trying to con- 
vince his customer that he ought to 
call for *' caffeine," as this is the rec- 
ognized chemical term for the alka- 
loid. He simply puts up the article and 
labels it theine. Indeed, properly 
speaking, it is nearly always theine 
what he supplies. But by common 
consent, theine is now dropped in 
chemical language. And in conse- 
quence of this perpetuation of obsolete 
names, many other persons are inno- 
cently led into error, who would un- 
doubtedly have known how to aroid 
it had they not supposed that the 
name of a world-renowned firm, on 
the label of one of their products, is 
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sufficient guaranty for its genuine- 
ness. 

Now caffeine or theine is not only 
obtainable from coffee or from tea- 
leaves, but also from guarana, aa well 
as from mat6 (Jlex paraguaierms) and 
from Kola nuts. Compare Huse- 
mann'a Pflanzenstoffe, 2d ed., 1370, etc. 
Neues Handtvorterbuch der Chemie v. 
Fehling, vol in., 339. 

Guaranine is, of course, a mere syno- 
nym of caffeine and is not, as such, 
quoted in the price-lists of manufac- 
turers. We do not believe that any of 
them have used guarana as a start- 
ing-point, since it has been shown by 
Martins (in 1840) that guaranine is 
identical with caffeine. If, therefore* 
any manufacturer should receive an 
order for *^ guaranine,'' he will most 
likely put up caffeine and put a * * guara- 
nine " label on. 

Finally we might ask, is it honest on 
the part of the manufacturers to play 
such tricks with labels ? Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not, as will be conceded by 
everybody, though there are plausible 
arguments to be brought forward in 
favor of their defense. 

Manufacturers and dealers can do a 
great deal of damage with labels by 
perpetuating obsolete and erroneous in- 
formation, for the labels on the bottles 
and packages are probably the first 
thing the young pharmacist or the 
medical student will try and impress 
on his memory. And any false titles* 
misspelled names and other mislead- 
ing information thus acquired are 
among the most difficult things to 
eradicate from his memory afterwards. 



ON the 15th of February a bill was 
introduced in Congress which 
proposed the changes in the tariff. 
The following are some of the items 
relating to chemicals and drugs. 

Present Proposed 

rate. rate 
Acids— Acetic, acetous, etc., 

perlb $0.10 |0.08 

Castor beans, bush 50 .40 

Castor oil, gallon 80 .60 

Iodine, resublimed, lb 40 .30 

Licorice paste or roll, lb . . . .07^ .06 

Strychnine, ounce 50 .40 

Refined borax, lb 05 .08 

Pure boracic acid, lb 05 .03 

Commercial boracic acid, lb. .04 .03 
Whiting and Paris white, 

dry, lb OOJ .OOi 

Acetate of lead, brown, lb. . . .04 .03 

Acetate of lead, white, lb. . . .06 .04 

White lead, dry, lb 03 .02^ 

White lead, ground or mixed 

lb 03 .02, 

Litharge, lb 03 .02, 

Orange, mineral and red 

lead,lb 08 .02* 

Nitrate of lead, lb 03 .02| 

Saltpetre, refined, lb OU .01 

Soda, bicarbonate and sale- 

ratus, lb OU .01 

Ochre and ochre earths, 

ground in oil, lb 01^ -01 

Earth or clays, wrought, not 

otherwise provided for, 

ton 3.00 2.00 

Kaolin, ton 3.00 2.00 

Acid, tannic and tannin, lb. . 1.00 .50 

Santonine, lb 3.00 2.00 

Medicinal preparations, lb. . . .50 .40 

The New York Daily Tribune, com- 
menting upon the ** Morrison Tariff 
Bill '^ as it is called, stated that the 
aggregate of duties collected in 1885 
upon this class of articles was only 
1602,326, and the value of such articles 
imported was only $2,669,353. Upon 
some of them the rate of duty was 



quite high, as on umber and umber 
earths, 70.44 per cent; on chiccory 
root, 67.68 per cent; on ochre and 
ochre earth, 58.28 per cent; on substi- 
tutes for coffee, 37.14 per cent, and on 
barytes manufactured, 41.70 per cent. 
The duties on other articles in this 
class were generally low, and yet the 
imports were small. But of glycerin 
6,899,511 pounds were imported la^t 
year, valued at $317,775, and the duty 
collected was $117,990, or 37.13 per 
cent. Of crude nitrate of potash the 
imports amounted to 11,753,940 pounds 
valued at $341,222, and the duty col- 
lected was $117,539, or 34.45 per cent. 
The importation of many of these arti- 
cles would affect very seriously 
branches of industry which have been 
established in this country, but it is 
dif&cult to determine what number of 
persons are engaged in such industries. 



THE attention of our readers is called 
to the vehicle for disguising the 
taste of quinine recommended by 
Mr. J. D. Aua. Habtz, of College 
Point, in a paper printed in this num- 
ber. The preparation is not only a 
good vehicle for quinine, but also 
for many other disagreeably-tasting 
drugs, and deserves a thorough trial. 



In the formulae of emulsions com- 
municated on page 36 of our February 
number, by Mr. E. A. Hanson, two 
evident errors have been made by the 
compositor which have been over- 
looked in reading the proofs. In for- 
mula 1 (Emulsion with Hypophosphite 
of Lime), the quantity of oil of bitter 
almonds should be li £L. drachms in- 
stead of li fl. |. And on the third 
column of same page, in formula No. 
3 (Pancreatized Cod-Liver Oil), the 
quantity of oil of bitter almonds 
should be 2 fl. drachms instead of 2 fl. 
I . We are indebted to Mr. R. C. Da- 
vis for first drawing our attention to 
the wrong figures. 



A LAW-surr was decided last May by 
the Court of Appeal of Montpellier, 
by which the doctrine was once more 
reaffirmed that a pharmacist is not a 
trader (pommergant). The judge said 
that ''the profession of pharmacist 
practised by X., the. defendant, can- 
not establish a presimiption of his hav- 
ia^-acted as a commergant in the case 
at issue, for the pharmacist is not a 
trader, since he owes the remuneration 
received much more to the science ac- 
quired through studies enforced by 
law, than to tne value, often insigni- 
ficant, of the substances employed in 
preparing the remedies dispensed to 
the public. — Chemist and Druggist, 



The average physician will frown 
upon and talk down all patent bitters, 
kidney and liver cures, cough syrups, 
and like nostrums, denouncing them 
as frauds and swindles, and if a drug- 
gist ventures to prepare any of these 
things himself, and put them on the 
market, he is looked upon and spoken 
of as no better than a rascal and a roo- 
ber. Yet this same doctor will com- 
placently write a 3 for celerina, iodia, 
aletris cordial, bromidia, acid man- 
nate, Fellow's syrup, Wheeler's elixir, 
oleo-chyle, papine, hydroleine, liste- 
rine, phosphopeptine, or any other of 
the many nostrums that are prepared 
for and advertised to the medical pro- 
fession only, and of the composition of 
which he Knows absolutely nothing. 
'*0 consistency, thou art a jewel," 
not foimd in the diadem of the average 
physician. — Indiana Phamuicist. 



A WRITER in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October, 1885, says (authority not 
mentioned) that $125,000,000 were 
spent for opium in China during 1884 \ 
that over fifty millions of people are 
computed to oe iising this drug, and 
that the mortality was not less thali 
600,000 a year (pfobably ftota all 
causes of disease). Seven thousand 
tons of opium were sent during the 
year from India to Chinai 



**T. C. M.'* {Cincinnati Lancet- 
Clinic) says: "Medicines were first 
given in capsules in 1888. The first 
capsules made were gelatin-coated and 
contained copaiba and cubebs. . . The 
double-jointed tube capsule ordinarily 
in use was the invention of Lehuby, 
on which there is no American patent. 
Racquin's capsules are prepared from 
gluten." 

A WRITER in the British Medical 
Journal says that a pineapple should 
never be shced with the knife used to 
peel it without cleaning the blade, as 
the rind contains an ^crid substance 
which causes soreness of the mouth 
and lips. Salt is used in the West 
Indies as a local antidote to the poison. 



!^The Sultan of Turkey is said to pay 
two German apothecaries $5,000 a year 
each, with board and rooms in the 
palace, and the services of several at- 
tendants. — Nat. Drugg, 



Mr. Geo. H. Kalteiter, of San An- 
tonio, President of the Texas Pharma- 
ceutical Association, writes us that the 
next annual meeting will be held at 
Dallas on the 27th of April, and for 
the three days following. Mr. G. A. 
Eisenlohr is the Local Secretary, and 
will render any service which iinll en- 
able manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
wares to make an exhibit. The State 
Medical Association holds its annual 
meeting at the same time and place. 

The following letter is published at 
the request of Mr. L. C. Hopp, of 
Cleveland, for the benefit of Ohio 
druggists: 
Lewis C. Hopp, Sec'y . Ohio State 

Phar. Assoc, 

Dear SiR:~In order to increase the 
interest in answering the queries at 
the next annual meeting of the O. S. 
P. A., we will offer a prize for the 
best answer to any of the queries sub- 
mitted by your committee. Also a 
second prize for the next best answer. 
The matter of deciding who are to be 
entitled to these prizes to be left to a 
committee of three, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The winner 
of the first prize will be entitled to 
any prescription scale in Tromner^s 
list he may choose, not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) list. The 
second prize will be a ** jB. M, dt Co,^^ 
combination suppository mould costing 
seven dollars ana fifty cents ($7.50). 
Yours truly, 

Benton, Meyers & Co. 



Aoetico-Tartrate of Aluminium is 
said, by Altenstart and Schctefer 
(Deutsche Med, Woch,, 23, '85), to be 
almost a specific for ozena. A tea- 
spoonful of a 50^ solution is added to 
one-half or one pint of water, and is 
applied directly to the seat of the dis- 
ease. Its action resembles somewhat 
that of a 20^ solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, but is much more remarkable in 
its effects. The odor rapidly disap- 
pears, scabs become thinner, and are 
more easily detached, and the atro- 
phied mucous membrane assumes a 
healthier appearance. When the bone 
has not become so diseased as to be 
loose, a cure may be expected in a 
fortnight. It is also stated that its 
effects in laryngeal ulceration are. far 
superior to those of boric acid. 
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A Method for Approximately Esti- 
mating the Strength of Carbolio 
Aoid. 

About two years ago, Dr. Vulpius 
suggested that the percentage of ab- 
sofute carbolic acid m any sample of 
crystallized acid could be determined 
by ascertaining the amount of water 
it was capable of dissolving. Mr. 
Theodore Salzer has made use of this 
suggestion, and worked out a tablQ 
by means of which the percentage 
s^ngth may be at least approxi- 
mate determined. 

Sciilickum found that 1 molecule of 
phenol could unite with 2 molecules of 
water, which would be in the propor- 
tion of 94 : 36, or 100 : 38.3. Salzer 
found that 100 parts of the pure acid 
which he had in hands could combine 
with 36.3 parts of water, which figure 
sufficiently agrees with the former, 
for all practical purposes. Of course, 
the method cannot be expected to yield 
entirely accurate results ; but it will be 
be very useful in practice. 

Salzer first prepared a series of 
known mixtures of pure, anhydrous 
liquefied carbolic acid with definite 
proportions of water, and determined 
subsequently, by experiment, how 
much water could still be added to 
each sample without rendering the 
liquid opaque (through an excess of 
water) . He obtained the following re- 
sults, the figures meaning parts by 
weight: 
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Upon these results is based the test- 
table proper, which shows (approxi- 
mately) tne percentage of absolute 
carbolic acid, after it has been ascer- 
tained how much water ma^r be added 
to any sample of liquefied acid without 
rendering it opaque. This is the 
table: 
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If ordinary carbolic acid is examin- 
ed in this manner, a correction should 
be made by adding 2 per cent. 

[The author does not expressly pi*e- 
scribe the temperature at wlidch the 
experiments should be made. But as 
it IS necessary to make them with the 
liquefied acid, it follows that the latter 
must previously be warmed sufficient- 
Iv to render it liquid. And it will un- 
doubtedly be best to use water of the 
same temperature as the acid for mix- 
ing with it. According to the author, 
the results are but little influenced by 



a moderate variation of tempera- 
ture.] 

The experiment may be performed 
in a few minutes, even if the water is 
only added in drops. [When a large 
volume is available, it will be advisable 
to use ten times the quantity of acid 
and water given in the last table. 1 

If a sample of acid which has oeen 
rendered opaque by the addition of too 
much water, is allowed to stand in an 
open vessel^ it becomes clear after 
awhile. This is, however, not due to 
a subsequent solution of the water, but 
rather to the evaporation of the excess. 
—After Pharm, Zeit, 1886, 10. 

The Estimation of Glycerin. 

It is often necessary to estimate the 
amount of glycerin contained in mix- 
ture. We have printed several papers 
on this Bubiect, one of them being by 
Professor Prescott (New Rbm., 1878, 
354). While the usual pharmaceuticfiJ 
preparations containing glycerin (such 
as fluid extracts, for instcmce) are much 
more complex than natural wines, yet 
the methods of determining the amoimt 
in the latter have been so thoroughlv 
studied and improved that tiiey will 
doubtlessly be applicable with equal 
accuracy to the former. 

Some years ago, an Association of 
German Chemists had agreed upon a 
uniform plan of estimating glycerin in 
wines. This process has recently been 
subjected to a critical examination by 
L. Medicus and C. FuU, of Wilraburg, 
who §ave particular attention to the 
following points : 

1. How much lime and quartz sand 
should be added to the sample? 

2. What is the proper amount of al- 
cohol used for extraction? 

3. How should the alcohol beevajwr- 
ated or distilled off ? 

4. How ^ould the ether be added? 
The following is the process as 

amended by the authors. 

100 C.c. of wine are evaporated on 
the water-bath in a capacious, not flat- 
bottomed porcelain'-capsule to about 10 
C.c, 2 Gm. of quartz-sand and 3 C.c. 
of milk of lime [containing 200 Gm. 
hydrate of calcium, Ca(HO)t in 500 
C.c] are added, and the mixture evapor- 
ated almost to dryness. The residue 
is treated, under constant trituration, 
with 50 C.c of alcohol of 96^ by vol- 
ume, the mixture, while being stirred, 
raised to boiling on the water-bath, 
and the solution, after being somewhat 
cooled, poured through a filter. The 
residue is treated with 3 successive 
portions, each, of 60 C.c. of the same 
alcohol, so that the united filtrates 
shall measure 200 C.c Of this 
amount, 150 C.c. is distilled off, and 
the remainder is evaporated on the 
water-bath to a viscid consistence. 
The residue is dissolved in or treated 
with 10 C.c. of absolute alcohol, the 
solution transferred to a bottle provid- 
ed with a tight stopper, 15 C.c of 
ether gi-aduaUy added, and the whole 
well mixed. When tne layers have 
separated completely, the layer of 
ether-alcohol, which must be nltered 
if necessaiy, is cautiously evaporated 
in a thin small bottle, the glass stopper 
of which is laid aside, until the resiaue 
in the bottle ceases to flow readily to 
and fro. The bottle is then heated for 
another hour in a steam drying oven, 
stoppered, and, when cold, weighed. 

The above process yields results 
which do not differ more than four per 
cent from the true amount. In some 
of the author's experiments, the ap- 
proach to the actual quantity was 
much closer. [In Professor Prescott's 
experiments, reported in the paper 
above mentioned, the approach to the 
actual quantity present was still 
closer.] 

The authors expressly add that* the 
glycerin thus obtained must not be re- 
garded as perfectly pure. —After Rep, 
d. Anal. Cliem., 1886, No. 1. 

In connection with the preceding pa- 
per, it will be of interest to state that 



Messrs. William Fox and J. A 
Wanklvn, having found the ordinary 
methoas of glycerin determinations to 
be inaccurate, worked out the method 
given below, which ifi based on the 
fact that glycerin oxidized with pe^ 
manganate of potassium in a strongly 
alkaline solution, ^ves oxalic acid ac- 
cording to the equation : 

CH.Oa -1-0. = CH.O* H- COj + 8H,0. 

glycerin oxalic acid 

The oxalate can be precipitated hj 
a lime salt, and the amoimt of oxalic 
acid determined, and the equivalent 

?iuantity of glycerin calculated there- 
rom. Their process is as follows: 
" An aqueous solution of glycerin 
(which should not contain more than 
0.25fframme CtH«Os) is made strongly 
alkaline by adding 5.0 Gm. of solid 
caustic potash; powdered permanga- 
nate of potassium is then gradually 
added, until the solution is of a per- 
manent pink color; the solution is 
kept at tne boiling-point for half an 
hour, and then the excess of perman- 
ganate decomposed with sulphurous 
acid, either in solution or as gas. The 
solution, which should now be color- 
less, is nltered from the precipitated 
oxide of manganese, and made acid 
with acetic acid, and boiled; a calcium 
salt is added, and the resulting oxalate 
collected on a filter and thoroughly 
washed with boiling water. As the 
precipitate is not pure oxalate of cal^ 
cium [it also contains sulphate]) the 
oxalic acid in the calcium salt is esti- 
mated by titrating with standard per- 
manganate in the usual way ; with a 
moderate amount of care, this process 
is very accurate; the difference in 
several experiments should be under 
one-half per cent. 

In the saponification of fats in which 
it is proposed to estimate the glycenn, 
care should be taken to have the whole 
of the alcohol driven off, as dilute al- 
cohol treated with alkaline perman- 
ganate gives oxaUc acid. It may be 
mentioned that the acids of the acetic 
series do not oxidize to oxalic acid 
with alkaline permanganate, whilst 
the acids of the acrylic series do.— 
Cheni. News and Chem, and Drugg. 

The Green Coloration of Apomor- 
phine and its Solutions. 

Mn. Bermbeok, of Ludwigshafen, 
writes to the Pharm, Zeitung on the 
subject of the development of a green 
color in dilute solutions of apomor- 
phine. This is a well-known occurrence 
out, in our experience^ is not confined 
to dilute solutions ; it is also noticeable 
in strong solutions and even sometimes 
in the salt itself. 

The green color has been supposed to 
be produced through the influence of 
light, and the solution of the salt has 
therefore been usually dispensed in 
dark glass. 

Mr. Bembeck having observed that 
the addition of a small quantity of 
hydrochloric acid to the solution re- 
tarded or prevented this change, he 
suspected tnat the latter was due to the 
influence of ammonia. This was made 
evident in the following manner: 

A solution of apomorphine, prepared 
either with distilled water, or with 
syrup^ or infusion of ipecac, etc., and 
containing a small quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid, is mixed with highly 
diluted water of ammonia in drops 
imtil the reaction is alkaline. An 
emerald green color will be the result. 
The same effect is produced if the solu- 
tion is placed into a room in which 
ammomacal vapors are present, but m 
this case the change of color takes place 
much more slowly. 

For this reason, it appears to be ad- 
visable that solutions of apomorpbi^e 
should be dispensed containing a slight 
excess of hyorochloric acid, and should 
not be kept in sick-rooms or other 
places where ammoniacal vapors &re 
liable to be given oft. 
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HEATING AND DBYING APPA- 
RATUS. 

PROF. Victor Meyer describes a 
form of drying apparatus which 
he employs when a single vessel is to 
be successively exposed to varying 
temperatures, or to a constant tem- 
perature obtained by definite liquids. 

The apparatus is constructed of 
copper, and all joints, etc., are hard- 
solaered. It stands on a tripod, for 
convenience, and is heated by a gas- 
biimer attached to the apparatus, out 
not shown in the cut. At &, a tubu- 
lure is attached in which a glass tube 
is inserted which acts as an upright 
condenser. A current of air can enter 
by the tube a, and the escape of air and 
moisture takes place at d which is 

fBneraily protected by a sliding lid. 
he crucible or other vessel may be 
placed directly upon the bottom of 
the inner box, but, to keep it clean, a 
perforated porcelcdn cylinder e may 
first be introduced. 

To produce constant temperatures, 
the following liquids may be used : 

Boiling : Produces in the interior 

a temperature of: 

Water 206.6" F. 

Toluol 224.6'F. 

Xylol 276.8T. 

Aniaol 802' F. 

Tar-Cumol 222''-823'* F. 

Naphthalin.. . . 802"* F. and over. 

A sufficient quantity of any of these 
is introduced mto the chamber, and a 
small flame applied below so that the 
liquid will boil, without the vapor 
rising more than an inch or so in the 
condensing tube c. 

This form of apparatus answers not 
only as a drying oven, but may be used 
as an oil-bath for many purposes. 
Whenever possible, it is of advantage 
to use a separate apparatus for each 
different kind of liquid.— After Ber, d. 
Deutach, Chem. Ges., 1885, 2,999. 



The Flower Harvest at Mitoham 

(Bng.). 

A report in the Chemist and Drug- 
igst states that the lavender crop, 
which ia cut in the early part of 
August, was last year unusually good 
both in quantity and quality. The 
plant flowers three years m succession, 
tiiose of the second year being consid- 
ered the flnest. After the third year it 
srows stcdky and coarse. A field that 
has grown lavender for three years is 
generally changed for wheat, oats, or 
potatoes for a year, then planted with 
peppermint for the next three years, 
and again with wheat or potato before 
coming back to lavender. Four years 
ago was Vanrile terrible for lavender- 
growers. Frosts and an apparently 
fungoid disease almost totally de- 
stroyed the crops. rMessrs. Bndger, 
of Mitcham, that vear distilled less 
than a Winchester quart of oil which, 
even at eight guineas per pound, was 
very poor business. Curiously the 
disease has not appeared again, though 
no special precautions seem to have 
been ts^en against it. The real laven- 
der water, tnat is the distilled water 
from which the lavender oil has been 
collected, is a perquisite of the work- 
men, and is sold at Mitcham by the 
quart. Messrs. Bridger keep their oil 
in Winchesters, uncorked. Lavender 
\& not a volatile oil [?], and there seems 
to be a theory that it is improved by 
contact with the air. 

The pepj)ermint crop has not been 
an exceptionally large one this year, 
but the oil is said to be very fine. 
There are two English oils of pepper- 
mint distilled, one from white, the other 
from black peppermint. The black 
peppermint, however, is not grown in 
kitcham proper. There seems to be 
no botanical difference between these 
plants, but tiie difference in aroma is 
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considerable, as is evidenced by the 
fact that, while the oil from the black 
peppermint is worth about 30«. per 
pound, that from the white will bring 
nearly 508. Peppermint also grows 
for three years. After the harvest the 
fields are ** dotted," that is, the new 
runners are hoed; in November the 
the old plants are ploughed in, and 
the young ones covered. Farm- 
yard manure seems to be all that is 
used at Mitcham. For peppermint, 
elsewhere, wool-dust from Bradford is 
said to be a favorite manure. 





Meyer's drying apparatus. 

Chamomiles, which are largely 
grown by M.essrs. Bridger, are a 
aainty crop. The beds are set out 
every March, and the flowers are 
gathered in August. They are not fit 
to gather until they are quite white, 
and then a heavy rain wiU seriously 
damage them. Another difficulty, Mr. 
Bridger says, is with the ^atherin^. 
Formerly women were glad to do it 
for the Id. per pound paid ; now they 
have to employ children, who are less 
particular. Increasing the wage is a 
yet untried remedy. 

Hoses on this farm also yielded 
satisfactorily last year. Messrs. 
Bridger have been growing some 
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Provence roses, and have distilled 
rose-water, but they do not seem satis- 
fied with the experiment, and do not 
intend to continue the cultivation. 
The Rosa Gallica is, however, evi- 
dently good business with them. 
This narvest requires very watchful 
attention. * * Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may," wrote derrick, and he quite 
correctly adds that " the same flower 
that smiles to-day, to-morrow may be 
dying." But for druggists they must 
be caught even before they smile. 
Only those gathered in the bud pass 
as ** firsts." If the flower has blown 
it only sells for confection, and at a 
lower price. In thundery weather 
sometimes the buds will open with 
provoking alacrity, and very early in 
the morning, between three and six, 
is the only safe time for collecting the 
buds. Then they are passed to a num- 
ber of women, who deftly nip the 
white claws from the petals, and the 
still unopened velvety buds are dried 
rapidly over a stove, and sold for the 
Folia Rosce Oallicce of the shops. The 
leaves for confection are not dried. 
Bentley and Trimen tell us that 2,000 
rosebuds yield about 10 lbs. of dried 
or 100 lbs. of fresh petals. 

Licorice is grown largely at Mitch- 
am; so are boys. Consequently it has 
been found necessary to Keep ttie lico- 
rice-flelds near home. The plant takes 
four years to come to perfection. The 
roots are dug up in November, and 
those which are not dried for powder 
are buried in trenches. Liicorice-roots 
are sometimes four or five feet long, 
but they want a rich loam to grow to 
that extent. For powder the roots are 
trimmed and decorticated, cut into 
little finger-lengths, and carefully 
dried over a furnace. The trimmings 
are also dried and powdered for horse- 
powders. 

Lovage is another of the products of 
this farm^ut it seems to be goine out 
of use. roppy-heads are regularly 
raised here, as also are bell&onna, 
henbane, and stramonium. 

One other crop may also be men- 
tioned — the Echallium Elaterium, or 
squirting cucumber. Messrs. Bridger 
grow the plant and prepare uie 
elaterium, and the business is by no 
means a sinecure. ** We lost one man 
through it," Mr. Bridger observed, 
and the man who works it now, and 
showed us all his apparatus, remarked 
that during the period when that work 
is on, he never gets any rest. The 
English elaterium is weU known for 
its purity, but it does not bring the 
price it once did. Years ago it f eu^hea 
three guineas an ounce ; now an ounce 
will not command a single guinea, 
though that price is four or five times 
as much as is paid for the foreign pro- 
duct, most of which comes from Malta. 
Mr. Bridger talks of suspending his 
cultivation of this uncanny plant for 
a year or two, apparently on the prin 
ciple of absence making the heart 
grow fonder. 

There are four stills in the Bridgers* 
place, and the biggest is a curiosity. 
No one would venture a guess aa to its 
capacity, but we were told that its 
regular charge is a ton and a half of 
herb. The same still can be used for 
lavender, peppermint, and chamomile. 
Filling with water and vaporing it off 
once, entirely clears it of the odor of 
the last operation. 

Quantity of Bromine in Sea- Water. 

Recent investigations of Emil Berg- 
lund (Ber, d, Chem. Gee,, 1885, 2,888) 
have shown that previous determina- 
tions of bromine in sea-water have 
generally furnished figures which were 
too high^ and also, that the proportion 
of bromine in the water is everywhere 
about the same. The mean of the 
author's results is about 64 milli- 
grammes of bromine in 1 hter, or 1 
grain in about 34 fluid oimces. 
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Chocolate Manufacture at Bordeaux. 

XJ. S. Consul George W. Roose- 
velt, of Bordeaux, reports: 

There are several chocolate manu- 
factories in this consular district. The 
largest share of public esteem and 
conndence is enjoyed by Messieurs 
Louit Fr^res. established at Bordeaux 
since 1827. Their factory proper, ma- 
chine shop, and other necessary 
buildings cover very nearly four acres 
of ground. With the exception of the 
large granite cylinders and moulds, all 
the machinery requisite to the making 
of chocolate is made on the premises. 
Three himdred and fifty hands (men 
and women) are employed. Eiach de- 
partment is imder tne supervision of 
an experienced foreman. The average 
weekly prt niuction is seven thousand 
pounds of chocolate, which is mostly 
consumed in France. Messieurs Lomt 
Fr^res import the cacao-beans, which 
are delivered here in barrels and gunny 
sacks containing from ninety to one 
hundred and sixty pounds each, prin- 
cipally from Puerto Cabello. The first 
important step in the preparation of 
chocolate is to sort accordmg to size, 
and to clean the cacao-beans. They 
are then roasted (a process similar to 
that applied to the green coffee-bean) ; 
the roasting thoroughly dries the bean, 
and renders friable the thin, brown 
shell. Cacao acquires different quali- 
ties according to the different degrees 
of roasting, as, for example, the Italians 
roast the beans to excess, which pro- 
duces a bitter chocolate. The Spaniards 
go to the other extreme ana insuffi- 
ciently cook the cacao, which gives a 
more greasy, but less bitter, article. 
The French adopt a happy medium 
between the two extremes, with the 
excellent result of retaining an agree- 
able equality of taste and perfume, and 
giving to the consumer an unrivalled 
chocolate. After the cacao-bean is 
roasted, the thin, brown shell is 
separated from it by winnowing. The 
beans, with a proportionate amount of 
sugar and flavoring, are then put into 
the crushing-machine to be reduced to 
paste. When chocolate was first intro- 
duced into France, it was made by 
journeymen chocolate makers, going 
from city to city, and carrying with 
them their primitive machines. In 
those days, the beans were crushed by a 
pestle in a heated mortar. This cus- 
tom still exists in certain provinces of 
France. In all the important manu- 
factories this primitive mode has been 
superseded by machinery, and the 
crushing and mixing is done by a 
machine with a large granite cylinder 
revolving over a heated marble slab. 
When the paste is thoroughly mixed, 
it passes from this machine to another 
whicn completely expels all air glo- 
bules from the mass ; it is then put mto 
moulds, and left to cool. The moulds 
are in the form of tablets, divided into 
fractional parts, which are easily 
separated, each small tablet being suf- 
ficient to make one cup of chocolate. 
The tablets, after being carefully 
wrapped in tinfoil, to protect them 
from dampness or other causes which 
may affect the quality or perfume, 
especially the latter, which is very 
volatile, is finally wrapped in a paper 
envelope, and thus becomes the choco- 
late of commerce. 

To make good, pure chocolate, it 
costs the manufacturer from forty to 
fifty-five cents per pound. A fair ar- 
ticle, however, can be made at a much 
more reasonable price. 



Nerolin is a white crystalline pond- 
er, introduced by Schimmel & Co., of 
Leipsic, said to contain all the odor of 
neroli oil in one-tenth of the weight of 
the latter. It is soluble in 30 parts of 
strong spirit or in 25 parts of fatty oil, 
but only to a very slight extent in 
water,— Chemist and Druggist, 



A NEW FOBM OF BUEETTE. 

KBuRDON recommends the form 
• of burette here illustrated for 
analytical operations in which one and 
the same solution is required to be 
used for a long time. It has the ad- 
vantage that the burette needs no 
holder, and the whole apparatus may 
be carried about, and placed on any 
fiat surface. 

A three-necked fiask or bottle is se- 
lected, with a rather wide central neck. 
Into one of the others a tube with rub- 
ber bulb, F, is fitted, and into the other 
a glass-tube passing through the bot- 
tom, the outer end of which is bent 
and connected with a T-branch, con- 
necting both with the burette B and 
with tne out-let tube. The latter is 
provided with a pinch-cock Z>, and 
another pinch-cocfe is applied at C, 
If the latter is opened while the former 
(D) is shut, and the air in the flask is 
compressed by means of the bulb, the 
liqmd will rise in the burette to any 
desired mark, where it will be retained 
by releasing pressure on the pinch- 
cock C. The liquid will then flow from 
the burette by suitable pressure upon 
D.—Polyt, Joum,, 256, 503. 




Burdon*8 burette. 

Which is the most delicate Indi- 
cator for Aoids or Alkalies? 

Prof. G. Lunge draws attention to 
the fact that the elaborate researches 
of R. S. Thomson (published \jx the 
Chem. News) have conclusively shown 
that the most dehcate indicator for 
acid or alkalies is the substance pro- 
posed by Prof. Lunge already in 1878 
and since then examined and recom- 
mended by many other observers. 
This substance is **dimethyl-amido- 
azobenzol-sulphonic acid," first known 
in commerce as **Poirrier's orang^ 
m," and afterwards called **heHan- 
thin." The latter name, however, 
was subsequently applied also to other 
bodies, and for this reason. Lunge 
proposed to designate it as methyl- 
orange. Whatever objections have 
been made against this substance as 
indicator are all due to the circum- 
stance that too much of it has been 
used for coloring, or that the liquid 
to be titrated was heated, or that 
some other but the above-named 
chemical has been supplied under this 
name. 



Prof. Limge also makes a curious 
statement regarding a very deUcate 
indicator recommended by R. Engel 
and J. Ville (in Compt Rend., 100, 
1,074), nameljr, the so-called cotton- 
blue of Poirrier (of St. Denis, near 
Paris), with the mark C4L. This 
•agent passes from bright rose-red, 
through violet, to pure blue, and the 
transition is very sharp. But as has 
been ascertained* by Lunge and others, 
the transition point of the color does 
not exactly coincide with the neutral- 
izing point of the liquid, but appears 
already before the caustic alkali is 
completely neutralized. Instead of 10 
C.c. of normal acid, only 9.5 C.c. 
are required to produce the change.— 
After Ber. d. Deutach. Chem. Ges., 
1885, 3,290. 

[In our opinion this may possibly 
yet be accounted for by some simple 
explanation which so far has escaped 
notice. We expect to be in posses- 
sion of a sample of the substance 
shortly, and intend to give it a trial.] 

Detection of Gkimboge in Mixtures. 

Mr. Ed. Hirsohsohn, of St. Peters- 
burg, recommends the following meth- 
od for detecting gamboge in mixtures. 
Triturate the dry object— if a liquid, 
it is first to be evaporated with pow- 
dered glass — ^to a very fine powder, 
and agitate the latter with petroleum- 
ether. Should this remain colorless, 
another sample must be strongly 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
and again treated with petroleum- 
ether. The reason is this, that the 
latter menstruum does not dissolve 
gamboge if soap is present, which is 
frequently the case in pills. If the 
menstruum remains colorless in the 
second experiment, gamboge is ab- 
sent. But if it has a yellow color, the 
Eresence of gamboge may be detected 
y the following further tests. A 
small portion of the solution is shaken 
with dilute soda-solution. If the lat- 
ter acquires a red color, the larger 
remaimng portion of the solution is 
saturated with gaseous ammonia, any 
fiocculi thereby produced separated 
bv filtration, washed with petroleum- 
ether, and tnen dissolved m alcohol. 
On adding to this a few drops of alco- 
holic solution of ferric chloride, it 
should turn black; and when mixed 
with dilute solution of soda, it should 
not acquire a red, but only a darker 
yellow color. Mr. Hirschsohn states 
that he has been able to prove the 
presence of as little as 0.01 GRm. (about 
\ grain) of gamboge.* 

Beward for the Disoovery of a 
Substitute for Gum Senegal. 

The Soci^te industrielle of Muhlhau- 
sen has announced a large number of 
rewards, in the shape of various med- 
als and sums of money, for the discov- 
ery of industrial improvements, chiefly 
relating to the textile industry. Among 
them is one which may possibly inter- 
est some of our readers. 

A medal of honor and a prize of 
6,000 francs is oflfered for the discovery 
of a substance, suitable as a substitute 
of ffum senega! in all of its apphcations, 
and costing less than the latter, which 
is now worth about 100 francs per 100 
kilos. 

Berthault's Tafibta is a new drees- 
ing for wounds lately introduced in 
Paris. This plaster is said to be as 
transparent as glass, and as thin as an 
onion skin. The condition of the sur- 
face covered by it is as easily seen as 
though it were uncovered. It is as 
elastic as India-rubber, is not perme- 
able by fluids, and is not affected by 
changes of temperature, acids, alka- 
hes, nor the secretions 01 the body. 

• Abstract of a paper on this subject by Ed- 
Hirschsohn in the Pharm. Zeittch. of i?u*»/a««- 
Reprint i-eceived from author. 
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CONDENSEB FOB EXTRACTION 
APPABATUS. 



FAluhn describes an improved 
• form of upright condenser, 
which may be used with highly vola- 
tile substances, such as ether, without* 
having to fear any loss of liquid. As 
will be seen from the cut, the 
condensing tube proper con- 
sists of a series ot bulbs con- 
nected by narrow branches. 
It has been ascertained by Al- 
lihn that this form of condens- 
er is the most effective. When 
the ether boils briskly (at a 
temperature of the water-bath 
of 60-70' C), and a mode- 
rate current of water passes 
through the condenser, the 
^J ether vapor is almost com- 
I pletely condensed in the two 

U lower bulbs. Only when a 
large volume of vapor is sud- 
denly given off. does any of it ascend 
as high as the tourth bulb. —Zeitsch. 
f. anal, Chem., 1886, 36. 



I 



On the Deoomposition of Chlorine 
Water in Sunlight. 

It has been held heretofore that an 
aqueous solution of chlorine, when 
decomposed by sunlight, was changed 
to an aqueous solution of hydrochloric 
acid, and that oxygen wjis liberated : 

HaO -+- CI, = 20fll -+- O 

Alfred Popper, however, a short time 
ago {Liebig'8 Annalen, 227, 161) demon- 
strated the fact that the resulting 
aqueous solution, when neutralized 
With potassa, contained a considerable 
proportion of chlorate, besides the 
chloride of potassium. The author's 
first experiments did not show whether 
the chloric acid was contained in the 
aqueous liquid, decomposed by sun- 
light, or whether it was produced 
during the evaporation of the neutral- 
iz3d solution, perhaps by the decom- 
position of a hypochlorite. To decido 
this question, and also to ascertain 
whetner the chlorate and chloride thus 
obtained were always formed in defi- 
nite and constant proportions, a new 
series of experiments was imdertaken 
by the author. 

The results obtained showed that 
the chloric acid must have been pres- 
ent in the decomposed chlorine water 
before evaporation. It also showed 
that the relation of chloric to hydro- 
chloric acid contained in the decom- 
posed water was as 10.9 to 40.79. 

It follows from the author's state- 
ments that the reaction illustrating 
the decomposition of chlorine water is 
as follows : 

5 CI, -f 511,0 = HICO, + 9HC1 + O, 
chlorine WRtt^r chloric Jiydro- oxy- 



chlorine water 



chloric 
acid 



cliloric geu 
acid 



In addition, there appaar to be traces 
of a compound present— perhaps hjrpo- 
chlorous acid or a derivative of it — 
which separates iodine from iodide of 
potassium. Bromine water appears to 
decomoose in precisely the same man- 
ner.— Liebig's Annalen, 231, 137. 

Oil of Jatropha Carcas. 

In one of our last numbers we pointed 
out the improbability of the trutn of the 
report that the fixed oil obtained from 
Jatropha Curcas (once known under 
the name Oleum Ricini Majoris), has 
ever been used for adulterating or as 
a substitute for ohve oil. In another 
journal we read now that it is often 
used for adultering cotton-seed oil. 
This is as unlikely as the other. Ac- 
cidental admixture may have occurred, 
but wilful adulteration of such an 
abundant and cheap article as cotton- 
seed oil, by means of an oil which is 
comparatively scarce, is out of the 
question. 



APPABATUS FOR FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 

rilHB apparatus here described was 
X designed by Dr. Francesco An- 
derlini, of Padua. It consists of a coil 
of five or more turns of glass tubing, 
which are connected together as origi- 
nally proposed by Le Bel and Hen- 
ninger, as shown m the cut, by drain- 
tubes. The lower ones of these are 
somewhat contracted near their lower 
end, and all of them form a small 
pocket which keeps full of liquid, and 
thereby prevents the steam ascending 
from the fiask from passing out by 
these tubes. The firm of 0. Desaga, 
of Heidelberg, furnishes this appara,- 
tuB.-^ChemikerZeit, 1885, No. 63. 

Naphthol. 

The pharmacopoeia committee of the 
German Pharm. Association propose 
to characterize the substance as fol- 
lows: 

Naphtholum 
[Iso- or /!^-Naphtboll. 

Colorless, crystalline scales of a 
silky lustre, or a white, crystalline 
powder of a faint, phenoMike odor, 
and a sharp, burning, but not persist- 
ent taste, melting at 123^ C. [253.4° F.], 
and boiUng at 286^ C. [546.8^ F.]. It is 
soluble in about 1,000 parts of cold 
and in 75 parts of boiling water, 
forming a solution of an aromatic 
taste, which acquires a violet fluores- 
cence upon the addition of ammonia, 
and with chlorine water yields a 
strong, white turbidity, which dis- 
appears again on the addition of am- 
monia, the resulting liquid assuming 
a green, afterwards brown tint. Fer- 
ric chloride colors the solution green- 
ish. Ferrous sulphate, as well as 





Anderllni*8 
Fractional Still. 



Welton*8 
Safety-Pipette. 



acetate of lead, produce no reactions. 
Naphthol is easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzol, chloroform, oils, and 
alkaline solutions. 

Naphthol should be soluble in 50 parts 
of officinal (10;?) water of ammonia, 
and when precipitated from this solu- 
tion by hydrochloric acid, should ap- 
pear of a pure white color. Its hot 
aqueous solution should not assume a 
violet color with ferric chloride Tabs, 
of carbolic acid]. When heated on 
platinum foil, it should be completely 
dissipated. 

According to Prof. Fliickiger, ferric 
chloride may be used as a test to dis- 
tinguish between the alpha and the 
beta (or iso) naphthol. It added to an 
aqueous solution of the latter, it pro- 
duces greenish color, and in five min- 
utes a white turbidity. After two 
hours, the liquid will have become 
clear, and needle groups of tolerably 
pure beta-dinaphthol wiU have been 
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deposited. In the aqueous solution of 
alpha-naphthol, the reagent produces 
a white precipitate of alpha-dinaph- 
thol, which gradually turns violet, oe- 
ginning from the bottom. 



SAPETY-PIPBTTE. 

WHEN caustic or irritant liquids 
are to be sucked up into pi- 
pettes great care must be exercised to 
prevent any of the liquid or the evolv- 
ed vapors getting into the mouth. 
We have^ on several occasions, met 
with accidents from this cause, in 
spite of reasonable care to guard 
against it. On one occasion the writer 
attempted to fill a pipette with moder- 
ately strong hydrocmoric acid by gen- 
tle suction, and though the rate of in- 
flow was carefully watched, yet it had 
not been noticed that the orince of the 
pipette was accidentally contracted by 
a small splinter of glass, wedged in. 
This became suddenly detached and 
exposed the full orifice of the pipette, 
causing such a rapid influx of acid, 
that the latter reached the mouth be- 
fore suction could be stopped. On an- 
other occasion, caustic potash solution 
was projected into the mouth by a 
similar accident. 

We have, since we made the latter 
experience, always used an intermedi- 
ate vessel when attempting to aspir- 
ate any caustic liquid by the mouth, 
and can recall several instances when 
this precaution has certainly resulted 
in saving us from injury. 



A safety-pipette, specially construct- 
ed for this purpose by H. Welton — 
which may be used for drawing bro- 
mine, acids, anri other similar liquids 
into the pipette — is shown in the ac- 
companying cut. The pipette is closed 
at the top and is filled by suction at the 
lateral tube, causing the air contained 
in the pipette, or any liquid or vapor 
that may oe carried over to pass through 
soda-solution contained in the safety 
or wash bottle. — Ginie ciuilj 1885, 257. 

IJnohangeable Solution of Starch 
and Iodide of Potassium. 

Starch and iodide of potassium so- 
lution is a reagent whicn is used for 
various purposes, but which cannot be 
kept long without alteration. For this 
reason, it has been recommended to 
replace it by starch and iodide of zinc 
solution. 

Alexander Miiller has shown that 
ordinary starch solution may be kept 
for years by treating it with caustic 
potassa. C. Reinhardt has utilized 
this method for preparing a permanent 
solution of starch and iodide of potas- 
sium as follows : 

Weigh 5 Gm. of finely powdered 
wheat starch, put it into a flask hold 
ing 1 liter, add about 50 C.c. of water, 
shake well, wash the adhering starch 
down into bottom of the flask by 
means of the wash-bottle, and add 25 
C.c. of solution of caustic potassa 
(prepared from 1 part of caustic potash 
purified by alconol. and 2 parts of 
water). Shake well. To the homo- 

feneous, gelatinous mass thus pro- 
uced add 500 C.c. of water, also 2Gm. 
of iodide of potassium, and heat the 
flask on a plate of asbestos to boiling— 
repeatedly shaking— until a clear solu- 
tion results. Let cool, i)Our the con- 
tents into a graduated cylinder, fill it 
up with water to 1,000 C.c. and filter. 

This solution will keep any length 
of time and need not bejput in a dark 
place.— Ze/^8c/i./. anal, Cfhem., 1886, 37. 

Preparation of Vanillin from the 
Resin of the Olive Tree. — A. Scheidel, 
of Milan, has patented (Gterm. Patent, 
No. 33,229) a process, by which the 
resin of the olive tree, or else the prin- 
ciple known as olivile (re-crystallized 
from alcohol) may be converted into 
vanillin by oxidizing agents. 
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Churchill's Tinoture of Iodine. 

In answer to a correspondent, the 
National Druggist gives the following 
collection of formulas for this prepara- 
tion, and remarks that it is *'an ex- 
cellent example of the diversity of 
formulsB for unofficinal preparations." 

** The following three formnlsD have 
been furnished us by druggists of this 
city, each one stating that his was the 
ori^al:" 

Take of 

Iodine 2^ troy oz. 

Iodide of potassium . . 4 dra. 

Alcohol 12 fl. oz. 

Water 4 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol, 
and the iodide of potassium in the 
water. Mix the two solutions. 

This contains 75 erains of iodine, and 
15 grains of iodide of potassium, in 
each fluidounce. 
Take of 

Iodine 80 grs. 

Iodide of potassium 40 grs. 

Alcohol 1 fl. oz. 

3fix. Fiat solutio. 

This contains 80 grains of iodide of 
potassium, and 40 grains of iodine, to 
the fluidounce, and hence is stronger 
than the former preparation. 

Take of 

Iodine 2i troy oz. 

Iodide of potassium.. 4 oz. 

Alcohol 13 fl.oz. 

Water 3 fl. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. . 

This is of the same strength as the first 
formula, but differs in menstruum. 

The New York Hospital uses the fol- 
lowing: 
Take of 

Iodine 1 dr. 

Iodide of potassium 2 drs. 

Water 2fl. oz. 

Alcohol 2fl. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

This contains 15 grains of iodine, 
and 30 jpains of iodide of potassium, 
to the nuidounce. 

The following is taken from Beas- 
ley's Book of Prescriptions: 

Take of 

Iodine 1 troy oz. 

Iodide of potaFsium. . . 2 troy oz. 

Water 2 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 12 fl. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

The strength is 30 grains of iodine, 
and 60 ^ains of iodide of potassium, 
to the nuidounce. 

Some time ago, an exchange gave 
the following: 

Take of 

Recnrstallized iodine ... .5 dra. 

loaide of potassium 1 dr. 

Stronger alcohol 3 fl. oz. 

Water 1 fl. oz. 

Bub the iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium together imtil finely divided. 
Dissolve as much as possible in the 
water, decant the aqueous solution, 
and triturate the residue with the al- 
cohol until dissolved, and mix both 
solutions. This contains about 75 
grains of iodine, and 15 grains of 
iodide of potassium, to the fluidounce. 

A druggist should never dispense 
this tincture on a prescription until he 
knows the strength intended by the 
prescriber. 



Iiooal Sedative for Teething of In- 
&noy. 

The following is recommended by 
Dr. Bouchut, of Paris, for use in pain- 
ful dentition : 

Cocaine muriate 1 part. 

Sodium borate 1 *• 

Syrup of Marshmallows. .20 parts. 
Syrup of Poppies 10 ** 

M. Rub the gums gently with the 
syrup four times a day. 



Quillaia as a Substitute for Senega. 

It is well known that the acrid prin- 
ciple contained in senega which pro- 
duces such a pecuHar sensation, i)ar- 
ticularly in the fauces, is identical 
with that found in several other plants, 
and that it had been known by various 
names, derived from the latter, until 
its identity was fully recognized. It 
was first discovered by Schrader in 
the beginning of this century, in the 
root at Saponaria officiruilis L., and 
was named saponin. Subsequentlv it 
was found in the root of Oypaopkila 
Struthium L., certain species of Dian- 
thu8. Lychnis, and Silene; in Agrostem- 
ma Oithago L. ; Monnina polystachia 
K et P. ; Polygala Senega L. ; Quillaia 
Saponaria Mol. ; and Chrysophyllum 
glycyphlcBum Cas. 

The physiological effects of saponin 
have also been often studied, though the 
different experimenters did not all em- 
ploy sapomn derived from one and 
the same source. But only one pre- 
vious medical writer, viz., Martin St. 
Ango, is known to have used pure 
saponin therapeutically; bis saponin, 
however, was named monesin, being 
derived from monesia bark which 
comes from Chrysophyllum glycy- 
phlceum. He employed it as a styptic 
in uterine hemorrhages. 

Dr. Kobert, of Strassburg, now pro- 
poses to utilize this frequent occur- 
rence of saponin for practical thera- 
peutics. He finds that quillaia bark 
contains about five times as much 
saponin (or senegin) — ^together with 
another glucoside, existing in similar 
proportions in both drugs — ^and he 
therefore suggests that preparations of 
quillaia (which is a cheap substance) 
be used in place of those of senega. Dr. 
Kobert calls the two glucosides here 
mentioned — and which, according to 
him, are comprised and confounded 
together under the uld name of poly- 
galic acid [or senegin, or saponm] — 
"■ quillaic acid," and ** sapotoxin," re- 
spectively. And he states that it has 
been found by clinical investigations 
in Halle, Strassburg, Freiburg^ and 
elsewhere that the administration of 
senega can be very efiSciently replaced 
by that of quillaia. 

The therapeutic results, he says, 
hitherto obtained may be expressed as 
follows: When expectoration is difli- 
cult from the tenacity of the mucus, 
it is facilitated through the latter 
being rendered thinner and more copi- 
ous ; at the same time the stimulus to 
expectorate is increased. It naturally 
follows that this remedy is not suita- 
ble for every case, and that it must 
not be employed wnen the urgency to 
cough and the raw feeling in the 
throat get too acute. Vomiting and 
diarrhoea occur more seldom than after 
the use of senega. Any aromatic 
or simple bitter may be used with it 
as a flavoring agent. The drug itself 
contains a large Quantity of a sweet 
carbo-hydrate, ana consequently can 
be employed in the case of poor per- 
sons quite well without any corrective, 
which is, of course, not the case witn 
senega. The remedy is contra-indi- 
cated in cases of ulceration in the 
throat, or in the gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, since it is too energetic an 
irritant for such. — Centralbl, f, klin, 
Med. and Med. Eec. 

Paraldehyde Formula. 

Mr. G. F. Hodgson, an English sur- 
geon, gives the following formula for 
administering paraldehyde : 

Paraldehyde 3 i. 

Spirit of Chloroform nix v. 

Com}>ound TragacaDth jKJwder.. . . Si. 

Syrup of Orange-peel 3 iv. 

Water, enough to make § ii j. 

M. To be taken in one dose for pro- 
ducing sleep in cages of gout, mania, 
hypochondriasis, delirium, migraine, 
etc. 



Thymolphthalein. 

Among the derivatives of phthalic 
acid, there is one substance which has 
been permanently introduced into the 
hst of reagents, namely phenolphtha- 
iein, which strikes a red color with the 
least trace of free alkali. 

Another derivative, namely, thymol- 
phthalein, has lately been added, which 
promises to serve for similar purposes, 
and may supplement the preceding 
reagent m some cases, since it does not 
give a red. but a blue color (more or 
less intense) with alkalies. 

Acids cause the blue color of the 
latter to disappear just as they extin- 
guish the red color of phenolphthalein. 

Mr. C. Traub has given (in Arch. d. 
Pharm., July [II.], 1885) a method for 
preparing this substance, and a de- 
scription of its properties. 

According to this author, equal parte 
of thymol, phthalic anhydride, and 
chloride oi zinc are heated in a flask 
at a temperature not exceeding 150 C. 
(302° F.) for a period depending on the 
quantity of material to be operated on. 
The reaction progresses very quietly; 
the contents of the flask assume a fine 
red color, which remains as long as 
the above temperature is not exceeded. 
When the mass is in quiet fusion, the 
reaction is terminated. Boiling, highly 
diluted hydrochloric acid is first added 
to it, until it ceases to dissolve any- 
thing; the mass is then washed with 
boiling water; and subsequently, any 
unaltered thymol is removed by petro- 
leum ether, finally, the residue is 
purified by treating it several times 
with ether, and recrystallizing from 
ether-alcohol. 

The product appe£u« in white, pris- 
matic needles, easily soluble in alcohol 
less easily in benzol, ether, or chloro- 
form, and but slightly so in water. 
It melts between 252** and 254' C. 
(485^-489" F.).— P^arm. Zeit. 



Kumys. 

The editor of the Therapeutic Oazette 
gives the following directions for mak- 
ing a good kumys : 

Take of milk, one pint; white suear, 
one tablespoonful ; yeast, one-sixth of 
a Fleischman's Vienna cake as sold in 
Philadelphia stores. We beheve one 
of these cakes is about equivalent to 
one-half pint of ordinary yeast, but 
persons makine their own yeast in the 
country will nave to get its exact 
value m this formula by a little ex- 
perimentation. The sugar is to be 
added to the milk, then put into a 
bottle which can be tightly corked, 
and the yeast poured in; the whole 
well shaken, thoroughly corked, and 
put into a warm place for from six to 
twelve hours, according to the tem- 
perature and strength of the yeast 
and the variety of the koumiss de- 
sired. The longer the fermentation 
the more sour the koumiss. On re- 
moval from the warmth, the bottle is 
to be well shaken and be put upon ice 
to cool. This koumiss maybe kept 
one or two days, but is best when pre- 
pared when wanted. In practice we 
have found it more convenient to use 
an ordinarv beer bottle, with a patent 
stopper. As the conditions of this for- 
mula are not absolute, a little experi- 
ence is usually necessary to get a good 
article. 

[It will be found that a better way 
to secure a good article is to follow 
more closely the method of the Tartar 
tribes in usm^ kumys itself to cause 
the fermentation. It may be necessary 
to start with yeast, but once com- 
menced, a gill of kumys will answer 
to ferment a quart of milk.— Ed. AH. 
Druggist.] 

An effort is being made to secure 
the enactment of a Pharmacy la^ "^ 
Maryland. 
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Milk of Magnesia. 

A STABLE mixture is produced, ac- 
cording to E. Dietericn, in Pkann. 
Centralh,, by tritiirating 

Calcined Magnesia 10 parts 

"with 

Distilled Water 100 " 

and mixing with 

Glycenn 40 •• 

Vamiflh for Metals. 

Shellac, pale 60 parts 

Sandarao 50 ** 

Alcohol, enough to make . 1 ,000 ' * 

Dissolve the shellac and sandarae in 
900 parts of alcohol bv maceration, 
filter, and add enough alcohol to make 
l,000j)arts. 

This varnish may be ap^ed to all 
kinds of polished metal.— Eugbx Die- 
trich in P/tar?n. CentrcUhalle, No. 41. 



Bookbinders' Varnish. 

Shellac, pale. 120 parts. 

Sandarae 80 * * 

Venice turpentine 14 ** 

Spirit of ammonia 5 *' 

Oil of lavender 1 ** 

Alcohol 880 •* 

Macerate, with repeated stirring, 
until solution has been effected. Then 
filter. 

To bring out the gloss fully wgon 
leather, the latter should be dried 
over a charcoal fire. — Euqen Dietrich 
in Pharm. Centralhalle^ No. 41. 

Clarifying Alooholio liquids. 

The following mixture is recommend- 
ed by E. Dieterich: 

Dried Egg Albumen. ... 40 parts. 

Sugarof Milk 40 " 

Starch 20 " 

Mix, and reduce to a very fine pow- 
der. 

To clarify alcoholic liquids, mix 
them with the powder in the propor- 
tion of 5 Gm. per liter (about 75 grains 
per quart), and shake well and re- 
peatedly during several days, keeping 
the liquid in a moderately cool place. 
Then filter.— PAarm. Centralhalle, 

Syrup of Hydrobromio Aoid. 

P. CouDURB recommends to prepare 
this syrup in the following manner: 

Bromine 1 part. 

Distilled Water 20 parts. 

Oil of Peppermint 1 part. 

Sugar 88 parts. 

Mix the bromine with the water and 
add the oil of peppermint in drops, 
agitating constantly, so that the reac- 
tion shall take place progre&sivelv, 
and the temperature shall not be 
raised too high. When the reaction 
is over, which is indicated by the dis- 
appearance of color, transfer the liquid 
to a wetted filter, and add the sugar. 

100 parts of the product contain 1} 
parts of bromine. — Bull. Soc. Pharm. 
Brux. 

[A stronger syrup may be prepared 
in the same manner. — Ed. Am. 
Drugq.] 

Antiseptio Mouth- Wash. 

Dr. Miller found that, by using 
the foUowin^ mixture, he could com- 
pletely sterilize the mouth, cavities 
m carious teeth, etc. 

Thymol 4 gr. 

Benzoic Acid 45 gr. 

Tincture of Eucalyptus. 8^ fl. dr. 

Watei 25 fl. oz. 

The mouth is to be well rinsed with 
this mixture, especially just before 
going to bed, since most of the dam- . 
age by fermentative and putrefactive 
processes in the mouth is done at 
night, during sleep^ unless the excit- 
ing cause be previously removed or 



Toughening Paper. 

A PLAN for rendering paper as tough 
as wood or leather has been recently 
introduced on the continent; it con- 
sists in mixing chloride of zinc with 
the pulp in the course of manufacture. 
It has been found that the (greater the 
degree of concentration ot the zinc 
solution, the greater will be the tough- 
ness of the paper. It can be used tor 
making boxes, combs, for roofing, and 
even for making boats. — Joum. Soc. 
Art. 

Permanent Indigo-Solution. 

Indiqo solution is used as a reag^rnt 
chiefly for nitric acid or chlorine. 
As usually prepared, it does not keep 
well, the mdigo-carmine contained in 
it being gradually converted into in- 
digo-brown. Tms change may be 
Erevented by dterilizine the solution 
y means of boiling, ana still more so 
by adding to the boiled solution about 
^% of sulphuric acid.— Arc/i. d. Pharm. j 
223, 980. 



Composition for a Nickel Bath. 

We give below a formula for a 
nickel l^th, tried in several laborato- 
ries, which permits the deposit in a 
little while, and with a relatively weak 
electric current, of strong thicmess of 
nickel upon metals : 

Sulphate of Nickel 2 lbs. 

Neutral Tartrate of Ammonium. 26 oz. 

Tannic Acid 75 grains. 

Water fij gals. 

The neutral tartrate of ammonium is 
obtained by saturating a solution of 
tartaric acid with ammonia. The sul- 
phate of nickel ought also to be neu- 
tral. Dissolve the whole in three 
or four quarts of water, and boil it 
for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
add suflicient water to make 5i 

fallens. Then filter, and pour out. 
his bath can be made up indefinitely 
by adding the same ingredients and 
in the same proportions. 

The deposit obtained is very white, 
smooth,and homogeneous, and although 
able to give a very considerable thick- 
ness, it produces no roughnesses on 
the surface, and does not scale off if 
the verdigris has been well cleansed 
from the pieces. By this process very 
good deposits of mckelare put upon 
rough or polished castings at a price 
not exceeding that of copper. — La 
Nature. 

Oxidizing and Bronzing Iron. 

A MELTiNGhPOT, Containing a mixture 
of saltpetre and a httle peroxide of 
manganese, is put in a furnace (oven) 
to heat, until a shaving thrown on its 
surface takes fire. The articles to be 
bronzed, hun^ on hooks, are then 
plunged into this fused mass, and moved 
about in it until the desired color is 
obtained. Then they are lifted up and 
let drain, so that the saltpetre adhering 
falls back into the melting-pot. When 
they cool ofi to the temperature of 
boiun^ water, wash them, and plunge 
them mto a bath of whale oil. 

The result of these operations is the 
formation of a layer or setting of mag- 
netic oxide of iroiL which has a very 
beautiful color, ana resists the action 
of dampness. 

The saltpetre must be refined. The 
salt found commonly in the shops 
gives neither a -satisfactory color nor 
uniform product. The metafile sur- 
face must be smooth, free from file 
cuts, but it must not be too polished. 
Treated in this manner, it takes a 
beautiful bronze color. 

If the articles are clean, this process 
offers no danger of explosion. Should 
the melting-pot upset mto the fire, the 
only production would be a slightly 
suffocating gas.— jLa Nature, 



The Number of Apothecaries in the 
U. S. Navy. 

Editor of American Druggist : 

The number of apothecaries in the 
U. S. navy at the present time is about 
sixty. 

They are rated as petty oflScers of 
the first class. 

The salary is sixty dollars per month 
in all cases, except Annapolis, Md., 
Mare Island, Cal., and the Naval Dis- 
pensary at Washington, D.C., at which 
stations, by special act of Congress, 
the salary was made one thousand 
dollars per year. 

They must be ^ood pharmacists, so 
far as compoundmg prescriptions and 
the nature and actions of different 
drugs are concerned, understand 
minor surgery in cases of accident and 
there being temporarfiy no surgeon 
within reach, write a good legible 
hand, and be able to keep the books, 
except the medical journal, which is 
kept by the surgeon of the ship, except 
in rare cases, when a small vessel wiU 
have an apothecary in charge^ when 
he must take care of everytnmg ap- 
pertaining to the medical department, 
at least until such time as the ship can 
reach medical assistance. 

Apothecaries and bay-men, or nur- 
ses, wifi be selected by the senior med- 
ical officer with the approval of the 
commander of the vessel or station, 
and appointed to the position on tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 

This last paragraph is from the book 
of instructions for medical officers of 
the U. S. Navy. N. N. 

Preventing Darkening of Rlixir of 
the Psrrophosphate of Iron., eto. 

To Editor American Druggist : 

Sir: — In looking over the January 
number, I find that **J. D. C," No. 
1, 636, is desirous to know how the dark- 
eninc; of the eUxir ferri pyrophoe- 
phatis, etc., can be prevented. In lieu 
of the formulae given by him, I would 
suggest tiie following formula of elixir 
of pyrophosphate of iron, quinine, and 
strychnine (which wiU be found in 
**Parrish's Pharmacy") as a substi- 
tute: 

9 Sulphate Qulnia. ... ... 60 grains. 

Strychnia 1 grain. 

Citric Acid 5 grains. 

Stronger Alcohol 8 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Orange 80 minims. 

Syrup 6 fl. oz. 

Pyrophosphate of Iron, 1 fl. oz. 

Distilled Water 7 fl. oz. 

Water Ammonia q. s. 

Triturate the sulphate of auinine, 
strychnia, and ac. citric together un- 
tfi minutely divided; then add the al- 
cohol and spirit of orange, warm the 
syrup slightly, and add it to the turbid 
mixture, when, on stirring, the mixture 
becomes clear. To this add the pyro- 
phosphate of iron, previously dissolved 
m the distiUed water (warm), and 
finally, carefuUy add water of ammo- 
nia, drop by drop, until the elixir is per- 
fectly neutral to test paper. 

The finished preparation has a green- 
ish-yeUow color, which is permanent : 
an agreeable flavor of orange, and is 
highly palatable. I have for some 
time and often prepared the elixir in 
the above manner, and find it an excel- 
lent method. It does not turn black 
as the ** elixir " discussed by ** J. D. C." 
in your columns, but retains its origi- 
nal color and niceness. This I know 
from experience. 

Ed. W. EUmbrock. 

San Frakoisoo, Cau, 
January Slat, 1880. 

Cinchona Cultivation has been com- 
menced in Guatemala. The plantations 
are at an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which anmoers are desired^ 
must be received by the 5th of ths 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer^ for the information of 
the editor y but not for publication. 



No. 1,668.— Carbolated Iodine (Sub- 
scriber, N. Y.). 

A solution for ** carbolate of iodine," 
for purposes of inhalation is the fol 
lowing, which is also know as Bovl- 
ton's Solution : 

Compound Tinct. of Iodine.. . . Til 46 

Carbolic Acid, liquefied tiJ, 6 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Water 5 fl. oz. 

No. 1,669.— Pyridine (Dr. McI.). 

Pyridine has lately been recommen- 
ded as a remedy in asthma by Dr. S4e, 
of Paris, but we have not been able to 
learn that it has been tried here. We 
believe there is none in stock at pres- 
ent, but should be glad to be corrected 
in this by some of our readers. Its 
cost, direct from the manufacturers in 
Europe, is about $8 per pound, which 
would, of course, be very considerably 
increased by duty and other expenses. 
You can order it through any whole- 
sale drug-house. 

No. 1,670.— Pharmacy Laws (W. 
G.). 

We published a list of the States in 
which pharmacy laws have been 
passed up to 1883, in our volume for 
1884, page 118. Since then the Ohio 
law has been considerably amended, 
and new laws have been passed for the 
County of Erie, in New York State, 
and also for the State of New York, 
excepting the Counties of New York, 
Kings, and Ekie. These laws will be 
found in full in the Proceedings of the 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc, 1884 (vol. 32), 
pp. 367-376. 

No. 1,671.— Bookbinders' Glue or 
Paste (N. S.). 

A very strong paste for pasteboard 
and other similar articles may be pro- 
duced as follows : 

4 parts of glue are soaked in 15 parts 
of cold water until soft. The mixture 
is gently warmed, until the solution 
is clear, and then mixed with 65 
parts of boiling water. In another 
vessel, 30 parts of starch are mixed 
with 20 parts of cold water to a per- 
fectly smooth paste, and this is gradu- 
ally added to the solution of glue, 
which must be kept near the boiling 
point. When all is added, the heat is 
continued a few minutes longer and 
then withdrawn. The mass may be 

grevented from souring for some time 
y adding a little carbolic acid. 



No. 1,672.— Oil of Peppermint (Con- 
simier). 

Fritzsche's test for pure oil of pepper- 
mint, not deprived of menthol, is as fol- 
lows: 

Mix thoroughly about one pint of 
snow or thorougnly crushed ice with a 
like quantity; of finely powdered salt, 
and put this into any convenient open 
container (pot, measure, box, etc.) of the 
capacity of one quart. Into this place 
a corked test-tube not quite filled with 
the oil. After 10-15 minutes, the oil, 
if pure, will have become cloudy, trans- 
lucent, thick, or of a jelly-like consist- 
ence. Then add 4 or 5 small crystals 
of pure menthol, recork and shake 
thoroughly. Replace the tube in the 
freezing mixture, and after a short 
time the pure oil will present a sohd 
frozen mass of crystals. If the oil re- 
main limpid or partially so, it has 
either been adulterated, or had its 
menthol extracted. 
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No. 1,673.— Spontaneous Combus- 
tion of Carboys containing Nitric 
Acid (W. A. W. & Co.). 

Numerous cases are on record when 
carboys containing nitric acid, on be- 
ing fractured from some cause, became 
ignited. Formerly it has been held 
tiaat only the stronger acid is liable to 
produce this resultant recent experi- 
ments made by R. Haas {Chem, Indur 
strie, 1885, 173) have shown that nitric 
acid of as low a spec. grav. as 29" B. or 
1.250 (corresponding bo about 40;^ of 
absolute nitric acid) may still produce 
ignition of dry Hay^ and an acid of 
32' B. (spec. gr. 1.283) could still ignite 
drystrjL^jD. With a density of 2S B. 
(1.239) and 31^ B. (1.271) respectively, 
only ereat heat but no flame was pro- 
duced. 

It is, therefore, advisable, to store 
all nitric acid of a density greater than 
25** B. (1.208) in such a manner that an 
eventual fracture of the carboy may 
not lead to ignition. 

No. 1,674. — Compound Tincture of 
Jalap (C. A.F.). 

This preparation is officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. It has the 
synonyms : Alcoole de Jalap comi)os6 ; 
Eau-de-vie allemand; Tinctura pur- 
gans ; and is prepared thus : 

1^ Jalap 80 parts. 

TurpethRoot 10 ** 

Scammony (Aleppo) 20 ** 

Alcohol 60j{ 960 " 

Macerate the solids, properly com- 
minuted, in a closed vessel during ten 
days, occasionally shaking. Then fil- 
ter. 

The turpeth is an East Indian drug, 
other names for which are turbeth, 
turbith, or the root of Ipomoea Tur- 
pethum R. Br. It is similar to jalap, 
but rougher in its action, according to 
Gray, lindley says that the fresh 
bark of the root about six inches in 
length, and the size of a finger, is 
ruboea up with milk in India and used 
as a purgative. O'Shaughnessy made 
numerous careful experiments with 
the drug, and pronounced its action to 
be extremely uncertain. It is not 
likely to be had in this coimtry. 

No. 1,675. — Solution of Bimeconate 
of Morphine (S. S., Ohio). ' 

This solution is officinal in the Brit- 
ish Pharm., and was originally intro- 
duced with a view to supplying a so- 
lution of morphine such as was sup- 
posed to be its natural combination in 
opium. The formula is as follows : 

Hydroclilorate of morphine... . gr. 9 

Water ammonia (10^) q. s. 

Mecouic acid gr. 6 

Alcohol (sp. gr. 0.838) fl. oz. ^ 

Distilled water. q. s. 

Dissolve the hydrochlorate of mor- 
phine in 2 to 3 drachms of dist. water, 
aiding solution by warmth, then add 
ammonia until morphine ceases to be 
precipitated. Cool, filter, wach the 
precipitate with dist. water until the 
washings cease to give a precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. Drain, mix the 
precipitate with sufficient water to 
produce li fi. oz. Add the alcohol and 
meconic acid, and dissolve. 

(One British fiuidounce = 461 min- 
ims.) 

One fl. oz. of this solution contains 
about 5 J grains (or about li per cent) of 
bimeconate of morphine (CitHibNOi.- 
CtH407). The solution, as regards 
meconate of opium, is about the same 
strength as tincture of opium. 

Dose : 5 to 40 minims. 



No. 1,676.— Peptonate of Iron (A.). 

In a paper presented last year to the 
French Academy of Sciences (see 
Comptes Rend,, vol. 101, p. 321), Mau- 
rice Kobin described some properties 
of a compound of peptone with ferric 
chloride and glycerin. If a solution of 
peptone (that is albumen rendered sol- 
uble by pepsin or other digestive f er- 
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ments) is mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of solution of ferric chloride, the 
resulting mixture still betravs the pres- 
ence of iron by the usual reagents. 
But if glycerin l>e added to the mixture, 
and anerwards enough water of am- 
monia until the precipitate of ferric 
hydrate, which is first formed, is 
redissolved, a clear and transparent 
solution is obtained, Tvhich no longer 
rives any of the usual iron reactions. 
These are, however, revived as soon as 
the solution is acidulated with hydix)- 
chloric acid. Tlie glycerin is a neces- 
sary constituent of the niixture before 
the ammonia is added. If glycerin is 
added after the ammonia, the precipi- 
tate will not dissolve. The solution of 
peptonate of iron thus {iroduced may 
be injected into the veins, or mixed 
with any hauid of an alkaline charac- 
ter without Dein^ decomposed. It also 
dialyzes perfecu^. Hobin does not 
give any proportions, and it looks to 
us very likely that the omission of the 
proportions has been made purposely, 
so as to keep the manufacture and sale 
of the preparation in the hands of a 
monopoly. It is not the first time 
that tnis has been done, and notohetr 
for some article obtained by the pre- 
sentation of some paper relating to it- 
but really giving no decisive informa- 
tion about it — ^before some scientific 
body. 

No. 1,677. —Melting Point and So- 
lidifjylng Point (E. R. W.). 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
melting and solidifying points of a fat 
are always so close together as you pre- 
sume. If a certain fat should be 8olid 
at 38** F., and should have become 
liquid when gradually warmed to 
40 F., it does not bjr any means follow 
that, when the fat is cooled again to 
39" or 38" F., it will infallibly return to 
a sohd state. There is a great differ- 
ence, in this respect, among vanous 
fats. Some of them have the melting- 
and solidifying points actually dose 
together; others again far apart; for 
instance: jpalm-oil, fresh, melts at 
about 86'' F. , and congeals again when 
cooled to about 70 " . To render it fluid 
again, it must be reheated to 86' F. 
There is an intermediate period of slug- 
gishness, which much resembles the 
condition of a supersaturated solution 
of a crystalline substance, during 
which molecular changes progress 
very slowly, until the vis inertus is 
overcome by a considerable over- 
stepping of the critical point. Time is 
an important factor in these cases. 

If a long time can be given to a 
liquefied fat, at a perfectly uniform, 
lower temperatuie, it will be found 
that the difference between the melt- 
iug and solidifying point is much 
less than when only a short time is 
spent upon the experiment. In the 
former case, the excess of heat which 
must become latent has ample time to 
be gradually absorbed. In the latter, 
the impatience of the experimenter is 
apt to overbalance the still existing 
amount of unabsorbed heat by arti- 
ficial refrigeration, so that the ther- 
mometer registers, not the point at 
which the fat would have solidified in 
a natural manner, but the excess of 
refrigeration appHed to hasten the re- 
sult. 

No. 1,678.— Sulphate of Sparteine 
(Dr. J. R. S.). 

Sparteine is a liquid alkaloid discov- 
ered by Stenhouse, in 1850, m Spartium 
Scoparium L. (Sarothamnus Scopanus 
Koch; Cytisus Bcoparius Link), the 
officinal scoparius or broom. Besides 
sparteine^ he f oimd in it a neutral prin- 
ciple, which he named scoparin. Spar- 
teine was further studied by MiUs, in 
1861, and is best prepared in the tol- 
lowing manner: Broom is extract«a 
• with water containing sulphuric acw, 
the extract concentrated and then dis- 
tilled with caustic soda. The distillate 
is neutralized with hydrochloric acio, 
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the solution evaporated in the water 
bath to dryness, and the residue dis- 
tilled with solid caustic potassa. The 
crude base thus obtained is puri- 
fied by rectifying it over metallic so- 
dium m a current of hydrogen. It is 
a liquid boiling at 288° C. (550.4' F.) is 
very little soluble in water, heavier 
than the latter, has a faint aniHne-like 
odor, and a very bitter taste. It is 
strongly alkaline and forms crystalline 
salts with acids. 

The sulphate of sparteine made by 
chemical manufacturers is probably 
not made from the pure alkaloid, but is 
most Ukely prepared by several crys- 
tallizations of the first distillate neu- 
tralized with sulphuric acid. In the 
manufacturers' lists, in Germany, the 
sulphate of sparteine has been quoted 
as about 1 mark per gramme, but we 
understand that the sudden demand 
for it has advanced the price consider- 
ably. The sulphate of sparteine is 
quite soluble in water, and has been 
reported by M. Germain S^ to be a 
safe and certain cardiac tonic, in cer- 
tain respects superior to digitalis 
and convallaria. d^ has administered 
it in doses of 0.10 Gm. or about 1| grain. 
An editorial on its medical properties 
may be considted in The Meaical Rec- 
ord ot Jan. 16th. 

No. 1,679.— Oleate of Manganese 
(C. A. G.). 

As ahready stated by H. B. Parsons, 
in his paper on oleates, abstracted on 
page 24 of our volume of last year, 
oleates may be readily prepared by 
double decomposition between some 
metallic salt and the most readily ob- 
tainable commercial oleate of sodium, 
namely, white Castile soap (Oonti's), 
which IB sufficiently pure for all prac- 
tical purposes. In order to ascertain 
the proper proportions, however, either 
dri^ or powdered castile soap should 
be taken, or the amount of water 
should be estimated in a sample of the 
soap, and allowance made for it. The 
molecular quantities of the two sub- 
stances required areas follows: 

MnS04.4H,0 + 
sulphate manganese 
222 



2NaC,sH,.0, 

oleate sodium 

608 



and the products are oleate of man- 
ganese (616), sulphate of sodium (142), 
and water (^2), 

To make 1 pound of the oleate of 
manganese there are required, theo- 
retically, 2,623 grains of crystaUized 
sulphate of manganese, and 6,907 
grains of pure oleate of sodium. But 
to allow for slight impurities in the 
soap, and as it is always beet to use an 
excess of the metallic salt, the foUow- 
ing practical proportions may be 
used: 

Salphateof manganese, cryst... . 6 av. oz. 
Dry white Castile soap 18 av. oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate of manganese 
in 28 pints of water, and the Castile 
soap, bythe aid of heat in 16 pints of 
water. Pour the latter solution gradu- 
ally into the former, warm the mix- 
ture until the oleate separates, then 
wash it with warm and afterwards 
with a little cold watier, express the 
excess of moisture, and transfer the 
product to proper vessels. 

It is white or whitish, and becomes 
rather hard. To render it more pUa- 
ble, it may be mixed with petrolatum, 
by the aid of heat. 

No. 1,680.— Darkening of Elixir of 
Phosphate Iron, Quinine, and Strych- 
nine (Jas. W.). 

This correspondent says: **I notice 
that a certain manufacturer's elixir of 
phosphate of iron, quinine, and strych- 
nine has been reported, on the basis 
of an analysis, to contain no phosphor- 
ic acid at all, and the beautiful 
green color is attributed to citrate of 
potassium. I added a quantity of this 
salttomy elixir (made after the for- 



mula given in the U. S. Dispensatory) 
and cater a short time, a beautiful 
crystaUine clustered precipitate was 
the result." The correspondent asks 
what this precipitate comd have been, 
and how a permanent elixir, preserv- 
ing its color, could be made. 

Kegarding the precipitate, we could 
only make a guess, since we are a little 
in doubt as to the precise formula 
meant by our correspondent. But 
with reference to his second query, 
we can furnish him some information 
placed at our disposal by another of 
our readers, which will be of interest 
to many others. His letter will be 
found under ** Corrbspondbncb." 

No. 1,681. —Alabama Pharmacy 
Law (T. C. A.). 

There is a law in Alabama regarding 
the sale of poisons, which you wiU 
find quoted in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the A.meri- 
can Pharm. Assoc., Proceeduigs, vol. 
30, p. 480. 

There is also a pharmacy law which 
requires all druggistb in the State to 
obtain a Ucense to deal in drugs &om 
some medical board in the State, or 
from the Medical College of Alabama. 
See the text of the law in the same 
vol., same page. 

For exact information as to how the 
law is executed, and to whom and at 
what time appHcation should be made 
for a license, we would su^'gest that 
vou write to some pharmacist in Ala- 
Dama. Tou might consult the list of 
members of the Am. Ph. Assoc, from 
that State, which is given in the appen- 
dix to the Proceedings. 

No. 1,682.— Diuretic Elixir of Bu- 
ohu, Juniper, and Acetate of Potas- 
sium (L. F. M.). 

We must not be understood, when 
supplying working formulas for pre- 

Earations such as our correspondent 
ere asks for, as if we regarded these 
polypharmacal cornucopias worthy of 
mdorsement. We recognize the fact, 
however, that many of our readers 
often find themselves cornered by an 
inquiry after such preparations, which 
they feel under obligation to furnish, 
though they, themselves, may be of 
our way of thinking. We make these 
remarks here because the preparation 
wanted by our correspondent belongs 
to that class of remedies which should 
not be taken promiscuously, a great 
deal of harm being often done by such 
** diuretics." However, here ia a for- 
mula from one of our files : 

Fl. Ext. Buchu IJ fl. oz. 

Fl. Ext. Juniper BerrieB. ... } fl. oz. 

Acetate Potassium 513 grains. 

Simple Elixir, to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the acetate of potassium in 
the simple elixir, add the two fluid 
extracts, shake well, and filter after 
some time. 

Of course, a portion of the useful 
constituents of the two fluid extracts 
are insoluble in the simple elixir, which 
generally contains only about 25 per 
cent of alcohol, and are lost by re- 
maining on the flilter. 

No. 1,683.— Prescription Difficulty 
(H. C. T.). . 

This correspondent wants to know 
what we thiuK of the following pre- 
scription, and whether there is a way 
to make a clear solution of it without 
changing the properties of the salts: 

3 Ammonii Carbonatis 3 ss. 

QoininsB Sulphatis gr. xxiv. 

Spir. .Athens Nitr fl. 5 Ij. 

Syrupi fl. J i. 

Tinct. Veratri vir gtt. xij. 

AqusB destill ad. fl. ^ ij. 

M. S. Dose: 1 teaspoon ful eTery three 
hours. 

As the prescription is written, it is 
evident to us that the prescriber con- 
templated to obtain some direct bene- 
ficial effect from the carbonate of am- 
monium as evch; a combination of 
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this salt with spirit of nitrous ether 
being, b^ no means, an unusual feature 
in treating certain affections of the re- 
spiratory organs. To use an acid for 
oissolving the quinine salt, therefore, 
would be doubly wrong. First, because 
it is not ordered, and secondly, be- 
cause it would make the employment 
of the carbonate oi ammonium useless. 

On the other hand, the carbonate of 
ammonium is chemically incompat- 
ible Avith the tincture of veratrum 
viride in presence of water, since the 
alkaloids of the veratrum are Uberated 
and cannot be retained in solution in 
an aqueous menstruunoL Of course, 
the same incompatibility exists with 
reference to the quinine salt. But as 
this is not capable of being sensibly 
dissolved in the hquids ordered by the 
prescription, it makes no difference 
whether the ammonium salt is added 
or not. 

The chemical incompatibility, how- 
ever, above alluded to, does not render 
the combination inert. All that is re- 
quired is to shake the mixture thor- 
oughly every time it is used, and for 
this purpose a ''shake " label ought to 
be affixed. The preparation cannot be 
rendered clear by any possible device 
without altering its legitimate function, 
and it should, therefore, be dispensed 
as a mechanical mixture. 

No. 1,684.— Liquid Olue (W. M.). 

From the formulae we have on file 
we select the following, the first of 
which we ourselves have found to 
answer very well. 

1. Dissolve 1 part of glue (or gelatin) 
in 4 parts of acetic acid by the aid of 
heat. At ordioary temperatures this 
is semi-sohd, but may be rendered 
hquid by placing the vessel containing 
it mto hot water. 

2. Soak 8 oz. of best glue in 8 fi. oz. 
of water, in awide-moutned bottle, and 
melt it by placing the bottle in a water- 
bath. Then add, slowly, 2i fi. oz. of 
nitric acid, spec. grav. 1.830, constantly 
stirring. KTOrvescence wiU take place, 
and mtrous vapors will be given off. 
When all the acid has been added, 
transfer the Uquid to suitable bottles 
and cork it well. It does not gelatinize, 
and is ready at any moment. 

3. Take 8 parts of best white glue, or 
transparent gelatin. Break it up fine 
and soak it in water until soft. Then 
pour off the excess of water, melt it on 
a water-bath, and add 1 part of glacial 
acetic acid. If required denser, the 
melted glue may he heated on the 
water-bath under constant stirring, 
until a portion of the added water has 
evaporated. 

4. Another authority gives the fol- 
lowing modification of the process 
mentioned imder 2. Bres^ 500 parts 
of the best glue into small pieces, cover 
them with 670 parts of water, and allow 
to soak until tne glue is soft and nearly 
all the water has been absorbed. Pieces 
projecting above the surface of the 
water must be pushed under. Then 
melt the mass in a glass or porcelain 
vessel on the water-bath, and add from 
75 to 83 parts of commereial nitric acid, 
spec. grav. 1.380, very slowly and with 
constaiit stirring. When using a 
weaker acid than that just mentioned, 
it may happen that the mixture gela- 
tinizes on cooling. In this case, the 
mass must be remelted and more acid 
added. But it is better to wait a few 
days before doing this, as the glue 
sometimes liquefies of its own accord. 
Too much acid makes the glue too thin 
and destroys its adhesive properties. 

No. 1,685. -Euphorbia Pilulifera 
(M. S. B.). 

This Euphorbia is a native of Queens- 
land (Australia), and is also found in 
certain portions of the East Indian 
Archipelago, particularly Java. It is 
also reported to occur in South America, 
being called caiaccia by some native 
tribes in Brazil, and erva doa cobras 
(** snake-herb") by the Portuguese 
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(Rosenthal, Synopsis Plant. Diaphor., 
8vo, Erlangen, 1862, p. 811). It has been 
formerly reputed to be a diuretic, and 
is said to have been used in Brazil and 
the West Indies as aremedjr in snake- 
bite^ while in the East it is used 
against aphthae. 

Marset and Levison have moi*e re- 
cently studied the drug, and found it 
to be a gentle stimulant and narcotic, 
of particular benefit in asthma, em- 
physema, and chronic bronchitis. 

The dose of the drug, either dry or 
in form of fluid extract, is given as 1 
to 4 fi. drachms. 

No. 1,686.— To Harden Plaster of 
Paris Casts (Inq^uirer). 

Plaster of Paris may be caused to set 
more quickly if some alum be dissolved 
in the water used for rendering it 
plastic. If thegyx>sum is first moist- 
ened with a solution of alum and then 
again burned, the resulting compound 
sets very quickly and becomes as hard 
as marble. Borax may also be used. 
In 1877, the Prussian Government 
awarded three prizes for inventions, 
submitted at its invitation, of processes 
for hardening plaster casts. The pri n- 
ciple of all of these con- 
siste in this, that the ob- 
jects are to be treated with 
a solution of caustic barvta. 
But it has been found that, 
no matter how deep this 
penetrates, the baryta is 
again drawn toward the 
surface when the water 
evaporates, a portion efflor- 
escing on the outside, and 
only a thin layer remaining 
in the outer shell where it 
is converted into carbonate. 
This, at the same time, 
stops up the pores, render- 
ing it impossible to repeat 
the operation. It has now 
been ascertained by M. 
Dennstedt, that the whole 
mass of the cast may be 
hardened by applying to it, 
with a brush made of 
glass-bristles, a hot satur- 
ated solution of baryta. 
To prevent the sep€u*ation 
of crystallized baryta at 
the surface, the object must 
be raised to a temperature 
of 60-80" C. (140"-176° F.). 
But, to produce good re- 
sulte, it is necessary to add 
to the plaster, before cast- 
ing, cerain substances with 
wmch the baryta can com- 
bine. These are silicic 
acid in some form, or 
the sulphates of zinc, 
magnesium, copper, iron, aluminium, 
chromium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium. 
With some of these, the resulting ob- 
ject will be colored. As it is, however, 
difficult to ensure the production of a 
imiformtint, it is better, when employ- 
ing salts producing color, to mix the 
Slaster with about 5 per cent of quick- 
me, or better, to render it plastic with 
milk of lime, and then to soak the ob- 
ject in a solution of the metallic sul- 
phate. (Compare Dennstedt's paper in 
the Ber. d. Deutach. Chem, Oes,, 1885, 
3,314.) 

No. 1,687. — Decolorized Tincture 
of Iodine (T. W. G.). 

This correspondent writes: *'I fre- 
auently use decolorized tincture of io- 
dine, and employ sulphite of sodium 
for this purpose. Will you kindly 
inform me what chemical change 
takes place, and to what extent the al- 
terative effects are impaired ? " 

On adding to a solution containing 
free iodine enough sulphite of sodium 
(or any other sulphite) to discharge the 
color of the iodine, the following 
scheme iUustrates the reaction: 
NAtSOa -f I, -f H^O = NA.SO* + 
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That is, the sulphite of sodium, in 
presence of water and iodine, will be- 
come oxidized, taking ite oxygen from 
the water, while the free iodine will 
unite with hydrogen, forming hydri- 
odic acid. 

A simple tincture of iodine is neutral 
in ite reaction (though, of course, it 
would not do to use ntmus paper as a 
criterion, since this would oe merely 
stained red and afterwards bleached). 
Sulphite of sodium and water are like- 
wise neutral in reaction, though the 
former alwavs, as it were, looks for 
oxygen and, therefore is prone to exert 
a bleaching action. But when the three 
substences are brought together, the 
result is a neutral suostence (sulphate 
of sodium), and an acid which is more 
or less irritating, according to ite con- 
centration. Now if hydriodic acid 
were as steble as hydrochloric, or even 
as hydrobromic, it might do more 
damage. But it does not long remain 
imaltered. When it is once form- 
ed, and no matter whether it is con- 
centrated or dilutf , the oxygen of the 
air soon begins to affect it, by combin- 
ing with some of ite hydrogen to form 
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H08TXS8 : It seems so odd, Sir : you are so young and yet a Doctor. 
YoDNo DooTOB : Yes, Madam, it does ; but you must know I only attend Teiy 
small children as jet.— The Idler. 
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water, setting a corresponding amoimt 
of iodine free. Hence a tincture of io- 
dine, decolorized as above stated, 
though colorless when applied to the 
skin, may produce more or less of a 
stain; or, at all events, it may set 
some of the iodine free during the pro- 
cess of absorption, so that the speci6c 
effect of the iodine is not altogether in- 
terfered with. But it is quite certain 
that a decolorized tincture of iodine, 
no matter how prepared, has a more 
or less different action from one which 
is not decolorized. 

No. 1,688.— Borooitrates (M. J.). 

The so-called borocitrates form a 
class of salts which have a prompt 
laxative property and are verv pleasant 
to take. Some of them, as tne magne- 
sium salt, have also been highly recom- 
mended as solvents for urates, in 
lithiasis, having been found preferable 
even to lithium salts in this respect, 
by some observers. According to Ha- 
ger, better results might be expected, 
at least theoretically^ from the ammo- 
nium salt, as the ingestion of the 
magnesium introduces one of the very 
agents which is apt to be the cause of 
very obstinate calculi (triple phos- 
phates). 

The borocitrates of ammonium, mag- 
nesium, and sodium may be prepared 
thus: 



1. Borocitrate of Ammonium. 

Ammonium Carbonate gr. 1,500 

Citric Acid gr. 2,500 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water to make fl. oz. 81 

Dissolve. 

The 2,000 grains of citric acid re- 
quire for saturation, theoretically, 1,495 
grains of carbonate of ammonium. The 
resulting product, reckoned as dry ci- 
trate of ammonium (NHOsCaHtOT will 
amount to 2,485 grains. The citric acid 
is taken in excess. 

The above solution, therefore, con- 
tains in each fluidrachm 
10 grains of citrate of ammonium, and about 
8 ** ** borax. 

2. Borocitrate of Magnesium. 

Magnesium Carbonate gr. 1,000 

Citric Acid gr. 2,000 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water to make fl. oz. 52 

Dissolve the citric acid in 6 fl. oz. of 
water, add the magnesium carbonate 
and borax, and when solution has 
token place, make up the volume to 
52 fluidounces. 

The above formula orders 
a considerable excess of 
citric acid. But it is cus- 
tomary to do 80. Fre- 
quently, also, the salt is 
required dry. In this case, 
instead of adding water 
when solution has taken 
place, the liquid is evapor- 
ated, then spread upon 
places of glass or porcelain, 
and dried. 

The quantity of citric 
acid necessary to neutralize 
1,000 parte of commercial 
c€Lrbonate of magnesium 
would be about 1,410 parts 
of citric acid, more or less, 
depending on the amount 
of water in the former. 

The resulting solution, 
prepared by the above for- 
mula, contains in each 
fluidrachm about 5 grains 
of citrate of magnesium 
reckoned «ib anhydrous. 

3. Borocitrate of Sodium. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.gr. 2,000 

Citric Acid gr. 2.000 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water to make fl. oz. 54 

In this preparation, the 
citric acia is likewise in 
excess, 2,000 grains of it 
requiring 2,456 grains of 
the bicarbonate. 
The solution contains about 10 grains 
of citrate of sodium in 1 fluidrachm. 

The do3e of any of the above salts 
may be varied, according to circum- 
stances, up to about 90 grains per day, 
of the dry salt. 

It is beet administered with a little 
bicarbonate of sodium, so as to produce 
an effervescent solution, and flavor- 
ing may be added, when desired. 

No. 1,689.— Journal fbr Soap Indus- 
try (T. P. W.). , 

The Oil and Colorman's Journal, 
published at 19 Ludgate Hfll, London, 
E. C, England, 7s. 6d. per year, de- 
votes considerable space to the manu- 
facture of soaps. We know of no jour- 
nal in the Enghsh language which is 
exclusively devoted to this subject. 

Queries Referred to our Beaders. 

(If any reader is in possession of in- 
formation regarding any of these 
subjecte, he will oblige us by fumisn- 
ing the same.) ,. 

1. What are the principal ingrem- 
ente in Easton's Imperial Piano ana 
Furniture Polish? 

2. Singleton's Eye Ointment. 



The Cinchona Trees of all ages now 
under cultivation in the WyDaaddw- 
trict (S. W. India) number 5,000,000. 
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COCA.* 

THE GENUS BRYTHROXYLON. 

THE family of Erythroocylece was es- 
tablished by Kunth, in 1824. + The 
genus Erythroxylont was first de- 
scribed by Patnck Brown, in 1766, 
under the individual ErythroxyUm 
areolatum.% 

The members of this family are 
shrubs or trees which have, among 
other characteristics, that of possess- 
ing a reddish wood (whence the name). 

The species of 
the genus Ery- 
throxylon have 
been differently 
grouped in classes 
By different au- 
thors. 

De Candolle dis- 
tinguishes two 
clasises, according 
to the characters 
of the leaves, viz., 
Penninervia and 
Areolata, the lat- 
ter of which are 
distinguished by 
two lateral ribs, 
running almost 
parallel to the 
main-rib and run- 
ning in a curve 
over the second- 
ary ribs. Martins 
divides them into 
two sections, ac- 
cording to dis- 
tinctions in the 
flowers. Peyritsch 
rin Martins, Flora 
Bmsil.) adopts in 
the main the clas- 
sification of Mar- 
tins, but super- 
adds the charac- 
teristics of the 
leaves as decisive 
motives. 

So far as the 
existing literature 
shows, only a few 
species are used 
medicinally or in 
the arts. 

The very dense 
wood, as well as 
the bark of sever- 
al species, which 
vielos a reddish- 
brown dye-stuff 
soluble in water, 
are employed for 
technical p u rs- 
poses. The leaves, 
buds, bark of the 
trunk and root, 
and the scarlet 
fruits have been 
used in medicine. 



which the following list given by the 
author is believed to be as complete as 
it can be obtained at present : 

Spanish: Coca. 

Peruvian: Cuca. 

Guarigian: Hayo. 

Brazilian (native) : Ypadii. 

other names, given by European 
authors are: Coca Peruvianorum 
(Johnston); Coca Peruina (Hernan- 
dez); Coca occidentalis (Fragoso); 
Coca herba (Benzon); Hierva Cuca 
(Ortega); Myrto similis Indica 
(Bauhin); Erythroxylum Peruviano- 




ERYTHROXYLON 

oocA, Lam. 



structure of Coca Leaves, 
a. Upper surface. 6, Lower Calcium Oxalate. 



This species of 
Coca, particularly 
interesting^ at the 
present time, has 
been called by a variety of names, of 

* Abstract of selected chapters of a pamphlet en- 
titled: Das Cocablatt. Eiiie pharmakognostische 
Abhandlug von Dr. Josef Nevinuy, Assistentan der 
Lehrkanzel fur Pharmakolofoe und Pharmakog- 
uosie an der K. K. Universitit in Wien. 8vo. Wien, 
1886. (With plates.) (With the sanction of the 
author.) 

t Kunihj Nova genera et apeciea plantarum. V. 
Accordtnic to him, the family comprises the two 
fceoera Erythroxvlon and Sethia, which are fre- 
quenUv combined in one genus. 

t This has also been classed among the Hal- 
pighiaceiB (Undley), MalpighinesB (Martins) and 
LineiB (Bentbam and Hooker). 

I Regarding the botanical characters of the genus, 



Fio 1. (Toca Leaves, 
surface with the two characteristic folds. 

Fio. 2. Cross-Section, enlarged 20 diameters. 
F, folds. F\ fold over the median rib. 

FiQ. 3. Vertical Section of the Leaf, enlarged, 
a, Epidermis of Upper Surface. 6, Palisade Paren- 
chyma, c, Cortical Parenchyma, ci. Crystals of 



e. Epidermis of Lower Surface 
/, Stoma. O, Larger Vascular Bundle. O \ Smaller 
Vascular Bundle. 

Fio. 4. Horizontal View of Epidermis of Upper 
Surface. 

Fig. 5. Horisontal View of Epidermis of Lower 
Surface. 



rum (Prescott); Erythroxylum peru- 
ano con hmas o vales y drupas de seis 
angulos (Unanu^); Peruvian Tobacco 
(Calkins). 

[The botanical description of the tree 
and its organs is omitted by the author 
and also by us. We have transposed 

the following authorities may be consulted: v. Mar- 
tins, Betr&ge zur Kenntniss der Pflanzengattung 
Erythrozllon in Abh. d. K. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., 
III. (Munchen, 1848), pp. 281, 410. Also the Kry- 
throxyliceae by Job. Peyritsch, in Flora Brasil.y 
fafic.8l pp. 125-180. 



our abstract of the chapter on the 
pharmacognosy to this place.— Ed. 
Am. Drugq.] 

PHARMACOGNOSY. 

Commercial coca leaves are oblong- 
ly ovate or obovate, 3 to 8 Cm. (JJJto 
St inch) long, 2 to 4i Cm. (J to U inch) 
broad, and have a thin stalk, ahout 4 
to 5 Cm. rii to 2 inch.) in length. They 
are pointed at both ends, or only at 
the oase, at the apex rounded off, 
blimt or slightly indented, and always 
provicied with a 
small, short, pro- 
jecting point, 
which is often 
found broken off; 
margin entire, 
quite thin, revo- 
lute, stiff and brit- 
tle. The upper 
surface is olive- 
colored, the under 
surface is yellow- 
ish or grayish- 
green; both sides 
are dull, glabrous, 
and covered with 
a very thin waxy 
coating. 

Upon the lower 
surface, the main 
rib appears very 
strong and pro- 
minent,": running 
to the apex of the 
leaf. From' this 
main rib arise, 
almost at right ' 
angles, more or 
less prominent 
secondary ri bs, 
which appear, 
however, more 
prominent on. the 
upper surface 
than upon the 
lower. The less 
prominent second- 
ary ribs resolve 
themselves, im- 
mediately beyond 
their point of ori- 
gin, into numer- 
ous, fine, polygo- 
nal, anastomos- 
ing meshes; but 
the stronger^ ones 
run in a curve 
to about the mid- 
dle or outer third 
of the lamina, and 
then fork out in 
such a way that 
the upper branch- 
es of the lower 
ribs combine with 
the lower branch- 
es of the next 
higher ones. 
Further ramifica- 
tion takes place 
inside of these 
spaces, so that the 
leaf, when viewed 
b y transmitted 
light, appears to 
be divided into 
very ^small, polygonal 



innumerable, 
fields. 

The lower surface of by far the lar- 
gest majority of the leaves exhibits a 
very characteristic feature. At either 
side of the mid-rib, there extends from 
the base to the apex, in a flattened 
curve, distant at its furthest point 
from the main rib only li to 2 Mm., a 
fine line, which, on first appearance, 
looks like a tenaer lateral rib, but, on 
closer examination, is found to run 
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continuously along the surface over 
the deeper situated cross-ribs. 

According to P. Brown, Martins, and 
other observers, these lines or stripes 
are simply folds caused by the pres- 
sure brought by the edges of the leaves 
(while rolled in the bud) against the 
nerves. 

Fig. 2 shows the characteristic 
folds, as well as the anatomical struc- 
ture of the leaf in cross-section, under 
a magnifying power of 20 diameters. 

The epidermis of the upper surface, 
viewed in horizontal section (Fig. 4), 
consistsof irregularly polygonal, color- 
less cells, which are nearly rectangu- 
lar in cross-section (Fig 3, a). Below 
these cells are seen the circular out- 
lines of the palisade-cells (Fig. 3, &). 
The epidermis of the lower surface 
(Fig. 5), viewed horizontally, likewise 
presents irregularly polygonal, but 
more narrow cells, with the outline of 
a double- walled circle either occupying 
the middle of the cell or adhermg to 
one side of the ceU-wall. These circles 
are nothing more than apapillous pro- 
jection of tne strong walls of the cells 
seen in Fig. 3, e, which otherwise 
much resemble the epidermis cells of 
the upper surface. The very numer- 
ous stomata (Fig. 3,/, see also Fig. 5) 
are arranged in groups, very small, 
situated at the same level as the epi- 
dermis-cells, and communicate with a 
roomy air-space. 

The palisade parenchyma (Fig. 3, b) 
contains much chlorophyU, a variety 
of tannic acid coloring ferrous salt 
green, and occasionally some crystals 
of calcium oxalate (Fig. 3, d). 

Next follows the cortical paren- 
chyma (Fie. 3, c), composed of irregu- 
larly combined cells, containing a 
much smaller quantity of chlorophyll, 
and now and then some crystals of 
oxalate of calcium^ with a very small 
quantity of tanmn. Only in very 
young, fresh leaves could minute 
drops of a yellow ethereal oil be no- 
ticed. 

[rhe minute anatomy, very carefully 
given by the author, does not present 
any very remarkable features, and is 
therefore omitted here. — Ej>. Am. 
Drugg.] 

POSSIBLE SUBSrrrUTIONS. 

Though no proof can at present be 
adduced that any of the following 
have actually been used as fraudulent 
substitutes for the genuine coca leaf, 
yet the author thinks it not impossible 
that such an attempt might be made 
some time or other, and therefore 
enumerates certain other species of 
Erythroxylon, the leaves of which are 
more or less similar to those of the 
genuine coca. Such species are : 

1. E, lineolatum D. U. Leaves ellip- 
tical, lower surface sea-green. 

2. E, areolatum Jsucq, Leaves obo- 
vate, or oblongly obovate, emarginate 
at the apex. 

3. E, cataractorum Spr. Leaves 
elliptical, pointed at the base, rounded 
at tne apex. 

4. E. panamenseTvLTCz. Leaves lan- 
ceolate or oblongly-lanceolate, narrow- 
ed at both ends. 

The leaves of E, mexicanum H. B. 
K., E. rigidutumJ). C, and E. caasi- 
noidea PL et Z. show the same lateral 
lines as the true coca and the preced- 
ing leaves, but are distingui^^hed by 
their more or less leathery condition. 

E, Mamacuca Mart, has thin, ellip- 
tical and pointed leaves, 2^ to 9 inches 
long. Thcise of E, microphyllum St. 
Hil. are only 2-3 Cm. (J-IJ inch) long, 
coriaceous, oval, and slightly con- 
tracted at the base. 

None of the preceding have so far 
been chemically examined. It re- 
mains to be seen whether any of them 
will turn out to contain cocaine. 

[To be continued.] 

[NoTB.- In our last number, the word Coca hua 
been misspelled, in the title, '' Cocoa." This is, of 
course, the printer's blunder, and not ours.— Ed. 
AM. Dr.] 
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The Speciflo Gravity of Commeroial 
Glycerin. 

From a paper on the ** Examination 
of Commercial Glycerin," by H. L. 
Sulman and E. £. Berry, in The 
Analyst (January, 1886), we abstract 
the following regarding the specific 
gravity of glycerm : 

The specific gravity of glycerin ap- 
pears to be a subject upon which some 
amount of doubt exists, the values as- 
signed to it by different authorities 
differing considerably. It is usually 
assumed to be 1.260, but this figure is 
undoubtedly too low, more trust- 
worthy determinations placing it 
nearer 1.270. Champion and Pellet 
give it at 1.264 at IS** C. ; Vogel, Fuchs 
as 1.266 (the value adopted by Allen 
in his "Commercial Organic Analy- 
sis"); Fabian places it at 1.261 at 
17.5°, which, assuming the coefficient 
of expansion of glycerin to be 0.0006, 
gives 1.263 at 16" C; Chevreul, 
bchweikert, assign 1.267; and Lenz, 
at 13" C, the fijrare 1.2691 (adopted 
by Roscoe and Schorlemmer), which 
would be 1.2675 at 15' C. and it is this 
figure, confirming, as it does, the inde- 
pendent determinations of Chevreul 
and Schweikcrt, which we prefer to 
take^ and experience having shown 
that it is quite possible to obtain twice 
distilled glycerin in a high degree of 
purity, with a density of 1.267 and 
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Fio, 1. 



Fig. 2. 





Rice's thermometer. 

slightly over, Lenz is, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the only 
authority who has controlled his final 
results by combustion. The lower 
values obtained by other chemists are 
readily explained by the very great 
difficulty experienced in driving off 
the last one or two per cent of water 
from otherwise pure glycerin without 
effecting sUght decomposition, and 
producing colored products. Substi- 
tuting the above chosen value in 
Vogers well-known formula: 

1267.5-1000 D 
2.670 U 
where D is the observed gravity, the 
percentage of glycerin in aqueous so- 
lution may be ascertained with ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

The specific gravity of commercial 
samples does not necessarily indicate 
whether the glycerin is crude or dis- 
tilled, although, as a rule, the former 
article, often heavily charged with 
salts, albuminous and other organic 
matter, is considerably higher in gra- 
vity than the distilled. The crude 
glycerin from soap leys may be boiled 
down to 1.300, 1.320, and even to 1.360, 
but the glycerin from candle factories, 
obtainea oy the Ume saponification, 
or by the sulphuric acia process, is 
always lower than this. Commercial 
distilled glycerin is rarely met with 
above 1.261. It may be worth men- 
tioning that the graviy of glycerin as 
shown by the hydrometer is generally 
two or tnree degrees too high. 



[Obxoinal Commuhidatioh.] 

A mew FORM OF THEBMOMS- 

TBB. 

BY 0HABLB8 BICE. 

C OMS years ago, while making a se- 
O ries of experimentB involving the 
taking of the temperature of a small 
volume of liquid contained in small 
capsules or bakers. I found it impos- 
sible to obtain reliable reeults with the 
usual long stem thermometers, and I 
experienced great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a trustworthy thermometer with 
very short stem, so as to permit at 
least the larger portion of the mercu> 
rial column or the whole bulb to be 
inmiersed in the liquid. It occiured to 
me then, that for the purpose above 
mentioned, as well ajs for many other 
uses, a modification of the shape and 
position of tne bulb of the thermome- 
ter would be a useful improvement. 
Thermometers in which the bulb con- 
sists of a coil of tubing^ filled with mer- 
cury have long been in use for ordi- 
nary and domestic purposes. It only 
remained to give another direction to 
the stem so tnat it would stand upright 
when the coil was placed on a fiat sur- 
face. A considerable number of these 
thermometers (not graduated) were 
made by the manufacturer at that 
time, to be kept in stock for future use, 
and to allow them to season. One ot 
them, now three years old, has re- 
cently been graduated for me, and the 
graduation examined by the Ther- 
mometric Bureau of the Observatory 
of Yale College. The differences from 
true temperature, ascertained for 
each separate degree, are quite small, 
and not more than are to oe found in 
all good thermometers. It fulfils all 
the conditions it was designed tor, 
though a still further improvement is 
in contemplation, namely, to cause the 
stem to arise from the centre of the 
coil, instead of from the outside, which 
will diminish the diameter of the coil. 
The thermometer graduated for me 
has a stem of six inches in length, and 
a coil of two inches in diameter. It m 
graduated from 32^ to 120^ F. The 
thermometers of this shape, thus far 
made, are not intended tor tempera- 
tures beyond about 125" F., though 
they could be made to run as high as 
others should there be any demand for 
them. The fact that they will stand 
upright of their own accord makes 
tnem very useful in many operations. 
Accompanying this paper is an illus- 
tration of tne tnermometer. The manu- 
facturer is Giuseppe Tagliabue, of 
New York. 

A New Element. 
The discovery of a new non^metallic 
element is announced by Mr. C. Wink- 
ler (Berichte, XIX., 210), for which 
the name **germaniimi," and the ab- 
breviated symbol Qe, are proposed. 
The new metalloid is said to have been 
found in a mineral from Freiberg, 
known as ** argyrodite " rich in silver. 
Further particulars of the discovery 
are promised in another conununica- 
• tion. 

Lanolin. — This is a name applied to 
a fatty substance extracted from the 
natural wool-grease or suint, and inti- 
mately mixed with about ^Ojpercent 
of water. Jaff^ and Darmstadter of 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, lately 
succeeded in working out a process by 
which the difficult problem of purify- 
ing wool-grease has been practically 
solved. One of the products obtained 
was found to be, wheni)ure, absolutely 
neutral, unsaponifiable, and having 
the remarkable property of being able 
to take up over 100 per cent of water, 
forming a very soft vehicle for apply* 
ing remedies. 

As put on the market, lanolin al- 
ready contains 20 per cent of water. 
It is a yellowish-white mass of the 
consistence of simple ointment— 
Pharm. Centralhalle, No. 46. 
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(ObIOIMAL CtoMMDNTOATION.) 

ON TEBEBENE, TEBPEKE, TEB- 
PIN, AND AT.T.TTCT) BODIES. 

WB have received a number of in- 
quiries from correspondents re- 
garding several members of the tur- 
pentine group of chemicals which have 
lately been recommended in medicine. 
The statements made by our corre- 
spondents, as well as the indiscrimi- 
nate method of spelling the terms in- 
9[uired about, convinces us that there 
18 a great deal of confusion existing re- 
garding the nature of these bodies. 
Indeed, we have reason to know that 
there is even a good deal of confusion 
among medical authors in this respect, 
since we have seen one and the same 
substance called by two or three dif- 
ferent names in different articles con- 
tained in one and the same journal. 
But there is not only confusion among 
some of the recent medical writers, 
and the average readers of pharma- 
ceutical and medical journals, but 
there has even been some confut^ion 
among the authorities who have 
studied the subject, and who have re- 
corded the results of their experiments, 
as may be seen by the not unf requent 
occurrence of contradictory figures or 
observations attributed to apparently 
the same substance by different ob- 
servers. To some extent this may be 
owing to the circumstance— pointed 
out to us by a friend residing in the 
midst of the turpentine districts, and 
making a special study of the products 
— ^that some investigations were not 
started from absolutely certain prem- 
ises, the experiments bein^ perhaps 
performed with products of different 
origin or mode of preparation than had 
been reported to the experimenter. It 
is to be hoped that a renewed study of 
the products, on the spot, by a com- 
petent authority, will clear up some of 
the doubtful points. 

Among the organic hydrocarbons 
there is a series distinguished by the 
generic name : 

Terpenes, which have the composi- 
tion CioHis or a multiple of this, and 
are sometimes also called camphenes. 

These may be considered as addition- 
products or hydrocarbons of the aro- 
matic or benzol series, the close rela- 
tionship beinjc, among other proofs, 
shown oy the fact that, when iodine is 
made to act upon oil of turpentine, the 
products are, almost quantitatively, 
cymol and hydriodic acid 



CioHi« + Ii 


— CioHi« 


+ 2HI 


oil tur- iodine 


cymol 


hydriodio 


pentine 




acid. 



Terpenes have the faculty of uniting 
directly, that is, of forming addition 
products— with halogen acids as well 
as with water. They are also very 
easily polymerized, that is, condensed 
to multiple molecules, each containing 
two or more of the simple molecule 
Oi«Hic — either by heat alone (under 
pressure), or by the intervention of 
certain reagents, such as sulphuric 
acid, boron fluoride, etc. 

The word terpene is used as a generic 
term to denote any one or all the 
members of this class of bodies. 

It is not used, as such and by itself 
alone, to denote any individual ter- 
pene; but in association with other 
words— terpene hydrate, terpene chlo- 
rides, terpene mono-, di-chloride, etc. 
— ^it designates special individuals. 

The word camphene, on the other 
hand, though it has been and is even 
at present sometimes employed in a 
generic sense, equivalent to terpene, is 
at the same time specially apphed to a 
jKirticular kind or terpene, as will be 
seen directly. For this reason, it will 
be best to abandon the generic use of 
the term camphene entirely. 

To facilitate the explanation of the 
subject, the following scheme is in- 
serted here, which exhibits the more 



important members of this group and 
their derivatives, together with their 
relations : 

Terpenes: CioHi« or (Ci«Hi.)k 

A. jf^atural Terpenes. 
terebenthene I from oil of turpen- 
australene ( tine 

(and others). 

B. Artificial Terpenes. 

camphene (and terebene) 

colophene 

(ana terpenes from many vola- 
tile oils: cajeputene, cedrene, 
menthene, etc., etc.). 

C. Derivatives of French Oil of 
Turpentine (terebenthene) only. 

terpene hydrate. 

D. Derivatives of any Variety of Oil 
of Turpentine. 

terpene hydrochloride 

terpin hydrate 

terpin 

terpinol 

terpinene 

terpilene (terpinylene). 

1. Oil of Turpentine, the most abun- 
dant source of terpenes, is obtained by 
the distillation of turpentine, the natu- 
rally exuding balsam or oleo-resin of 
coniferous trees. 

There are two chief varieties: 

a. The loevogyre— turning the plane 
of Dolarized lignt to the left. 

6f this kind is the French oil of ter- 
pentine, obtained from Pinus maritima 
Poiret (= Pinus Pinaster Solander). 
The boiling-point of this oil is 155" C. 
(311' F.), and the spec. grav. 0.8749 at 
0' C. (32^ F.). 

The oil of turpentine distilled from 
Venice turpentine, the product of 
Larix europcea D. C., and that obtain- 
ed from Canada balsam, derived from 
Abies balsamea Marshall and allied 
species of Abies, are likewise leevo- 
gyre. But the latter is not a commer- 
cial product, and the former is not 
common. 

6. The dextrogyre— turning the ray 
of "polarized light to the ri^ht. 

Of this kina is all that is produced 
in the United States, from Pinus Toeda 
L.. and Pinus australis Michaux (= 
Pinus palustris Miller). Also all that 
is distilled in Russia^ Sweden, and else- 
where from Pinus silvestris L. 

There are also varieties of oil of tur- 
pentine which are compoimds of the 
two preceding. 

Most Russian oil of turpentine, which 
is chiefly derived from Pinus silvestris 
L. and Pinus Ledebourii Endlicher, 
(Larix sibirica Ledebour) is composed 
of a very large proportion of dextro- 
gyre (boiling at ab. 171° C. = 339.8° F.) 
mixed with a little laBvogyre (boiling 
at 157" C. = 314.6" F.) oil of turpen- 
tine. It is not known what may be 
the cause of this. But it appears 
probable that it is due to the simulta- 
neous presence of turpentines derived 
from aifferent species of Pinus, when 
the oil is distilled off. A correct 
knowledge of this question can only 
be obtained by examining absolutely 
authentic samples of the several tur- 
pentines. 

Scodani also produces some oil of 
turpentine, composed to about J of a 
dextrogyre and f of a leevogyre por- 
tion. The former boils at 156-159^ C. 
(312.8-318.2^ F.); the latter at 171' C. 
(339.8" F.). 

So-called German oil of turpentine 
is almost exclusively produced m Rus- 
sia, though small quantities are made 
here and there in (]termany from Pinus 
sih^estris L., Pinus nigra Link, P. 
ro^wmiato Link, and Ptntw A6te« L. In 
Austria, some oil of turpentine is also 
made from Pinus Laricio Poiret, but 
it is not known to us what the optical 
properties- of this oil are. 

From any of the above oils of tur- 
pentine, which in their crude state 
are contaminated with resin, organic 
acids and other impurities, the hydro- 
carbon or terpene may be obtained in 
a pure state by the following process, 
in which neither the beat nor the rea- 



gents employed are energetic enough 
to modify the nature of the terpene. 

The crude oil of turpentine is first 
washed with a dilute solution of caustic 
soda, until it ceases to have an acid 
reaction, and then distilled in vacuo. 
By selecting the proper fraction of the 
distillate, the pure terpene may be ob- 
tained. 

As there are oils of turpentine of 
opposite optical properties, so there are 
two kinds of terpenes, namely : 

a. Terebenthene {or terehentene) 
which is Isevogyre, and only obtained 
from French and other left-polarizing 
oil. The terebenthene from French 
oil of turpentine boils at 156" C. (312.8^ 
F.) and has a spec. grav. of 0.8767 at 
0" C. (32" F.). The corresponding fig- 
ures of other left-polarizmg tereben- 
thenes are not certain. 

6. Ausiralene, which is dextrogyre, 
and obtained from American and 
other right-polarizing oil. The boiling- 
point and specific gravity of tWs ap- 
pear to vary somewhat according to 
the source. 

It has been pointed out above that 
terpeneSj in general, are very easily 
polymerized. So it is, for instance, 
only necessary to heat oil of turpentine 
to 300" C. (572^ F.) in sealed tubes. 
It will then be changed into a mixture 
of mefaterebenthene (probably CtoHn), 
boiling above 360" 0. (680" F.); and 
into either of the following two iso- 
meric varieties of the original terpene : 
1. dextro-isoterebenthene, and 2. tcevo- 
isoterebenthene^ according as a ri^t or 
left-polarizing terpene hsw been used. 
These products, not being, however, of 

Sractical interest, will not be further 
escribed here. 

When oil of turpentine is shaken 
with sulphuric acid, it is converted 
into camphene, terpilene, cymol, colo- 
phene, and ahjdrocaxhon: CioHio. Ac- 
cording as a right or left-polarizing oil 
has been employed, a correspondingly 
polarizing camphene is produced. Yet 
oy repeatedly distilling or shaking the 
product with sulphuric acid, there is 
at last produced a variety of cam- 
phene which is optically inactive, and 
which is the substance named. 

2. Terebene.— It was St. CJlaire De- 
ville who first studied the terebene 
produced by the action of sulphmic 
acid upon oil of turpentine. J. Kiban 
subsequently founa that this ** tere- 
bene'* was not a pure substance (Comptes 
Rend., vol. 79, 1547; 77,483). Thelatter 
chemist treated oil of turpentine, boil- 
ing at 156''-160" C, with one-twentieth 
of its weight of sulphuric acid, avoid- 
ing the development of too much heat, 
and after twenty-four hours he dis- 
tilled the supernatant liquid, pre- 
viously washed with soda-solution, 
and dried. The fraction boiling below 
250" C. (482' F.) was treated five to 
eight times in the same manner. At 
each distillation, there was formed 
sulphurous acid and water. The pro- 
duct finally obtained was optically 
inactive, and could be split, by frac- 
tional distillation, into the following 
substances: 

1. Terebene, boiling at 155"-156" C. 

2. Cymol, boiling at 174"-176" C. 

3. A camphor-like body, boiling at 
about 200" C., and melting at 169" C. 

4. Colophencj boiling at 318"-320" C. 
6. Higher boiling bodies. 

' That portion of the original crude 
substance which boiled between 155" 
and 186" C was treated with metallic 
sudium before being subjected to frac- 
tional destination. 

The ** pure terebene '' thus obtained 
by Riban was a colorless, mobile liquid, 
not becoming solid when cooled to 
27" C. (81" F.), and possesing a faint 
odor. 

Riban found the specific gravity of 
his terebene to be 0.877 at 0" C. (32" F.), 
and 0.860 at 20" C. (68' F.). Orlowsky 
found it to be 0.8624 at 15" C. (59" F.), 
which agrees with the figures of Ribcm. 

Terebene, in the form in which it is 
prepared by manufacturers and em- 
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ployed in medicine, nearly corre- 
sponds, in physical and chemical 
properties, with the terehene of Rihan 
just described. In practice, it is not 
considered necessary to be very par- 
ticular about the exact boiling-point of 
the fraction collected. The chief re- 
quirement is, that it shall be optically 
inactive, and free from those portions 
which boil above 160** C. 

A few authorities still recognize the 
existence of terehene as a chemical 
individual, while others prefer to re- 
gard it merely as optically inactive 
camphene. 

Rit>an himself distinguished two 
varieties of inactive camphene, which 
he prepared by heating terpene chlo- 
rides with dry sodium acetate or 
stearate. These two substances are 
both crystalline, melt at47'' C. (116 F."), 
and boil at 157° C. (314.6" F.), and are 
probably identical. 

Riban states that his terehene is a 
colorless mobile liquid. When the 
crude terehene, however, which is ob- 
tained by the process to be described 
below, is purified as much as possible, 
and freed from high- or low-boiling 
fractions, it forms a white crystalline 
mass, melting at about 50" C. (122' F.), 
and boiling at about 160" C. f820' F.) 
These two values, when corrected to 
normal temperature and pressure, so 
closely approach those given above on 
Ribands authority for the inactive 
camphenes that they may probably be 
considered as identical. 

However this supposed identity may 
eventually turn out, the name terehene 
appears to be confined to a well-charac- 
tenzed substance, and, being free from 
ambiguity, should be retained at least 
as a medical and commercial term. 

This substance, terehene, differ* 
from cymol only by having t\to more 
atoms of hydrogen, and id closely re- 
lated to it, and through it to the benzol 
group, for cymol itself is now recog- 
nized as propyl-toluol.* 

The preparation of, and further de- 
tails regarding medicinal terehene will 
be given further on. 

It has been stated that one of the pro- 
ducts of the treatment of oil of turpen- 
tine by sulphuric acid is oolopl^ne. 
This does not specially interest us here \ 
but it may be remarked that, when 
the crude product obtained by mixing 
oil of turpentine and sulphuric acid is 
distilled with steam (Which oauses 
crude ** terehene" to pads over) there 
remains in the retort crude colophene> 
which, when distilled by itself^ like^ 
wise yields camphene, terpilene, cy- 
mol, and the hydrocarbon CioHso. 

3. Terpene Hydrate: CioH,..H,0. 

This substance is derived from left- 
polarizing (French, etc.) oil of turpen- 
tine. It may be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Mix 2 parts of French oil of turpen* 
tine with 3 parts of 90 per cent alco- 
hol and 1 part of sulphuric acid of 
spec. gr. 1.640, shake frequently at 
first, then set aside for twelve days, 
separate the terpene and rectify it, 
preserving the portion boiling between 
218-220" C. (424-428° F.) It is an oily 
liquid, of the spec. grav. 0.9201 at 18" 
C. (64.4° F.), insoluble in water, but 
soluble in a mixture of 2 parts of 90 
per cent alcohol and 1 part of sulphu- 
ric acid (sp. gr. 1.640). 
ProdiLcte ohtainable from any Kind of 
Oil of Turpentine. 

4. Terpene Hydrochlorides, When 
hydrochloric acid gas is passed through 
any kind of oil of turpentine, best after 
itg dilution with benzol or carbon di- 
sulphide, a solid substance terpene 
(mono-) hydrochl oride, C10H1..HCI is 

• Benzol is C«H-. 

Phenol is benzol in which 1 at. of hydroflren is re- 
placed by HO (hydrojcyl): C.H..H0, « " « "» 

Toluol is benzol in which 1 at. of hydrogen is re- 
placed by methyl (CH,), and as it is thus analogous 
to phenol itself, it has been defined as phenyJ-me- 
thane: C«H|.CH,=CtHb. 

Cymol or Propyl Toluol is toluol in which an ad- 
ditional at. of hydrogren (of the benzol nucleus) is 
replaced by propyl (O.tt,): CaH,.CH3.C,H,=0„. 
±1,4. 
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formed which is also known as ** artifi* 
cial camphor.^' It is sohd, resembles 
camphor in appearance and odor, is 
insoluble in water, easilv soluble in 
alcohol, but cannot be sublimed with- 
out alteration. 

On treating oil of turpentine with 
strong hydrochloric acid, also on simi- 
larly treating terpin hydrate (see be- 
low), or terpmol (see below), or terpene 
hydrate (see above), dihydrochloride of 
terpene OioHis.2HCl is formed. This 
forms rhombic crystals, melting at 48'* 
C. (118.4*' F.). 

Other hydrochlorides exist, but are 
not of special interest here. 

5. Terpin Hydrate: CioHu(H,0)..- 
H,0. 

This may be prepared from any 
kind of ou of turpentine. Of pure 
terpenes only those yield this sub- 
stance which have the lower boiling- 
points. Terpenes boiling at about 176" 
0. (348.8*' F.) and over, yield nonp. 

Tnis substance, which must neither 
be confounded in name with terpene 
hydrate, nor in appearance with ter- 
pene dihydrochloride, or other similar 
bodies, is formed in various ways. It 
is slowly produced when oil of tur- 
pentine remains for some time in con- 
tact with water. More rapidly, by ex- 
posing 8 parts of oil of turpentine, 2 
parts of nitric acid (spec. gr. 1.250), 
and 1 part of alcohol of 80 per cent, to 
the air in a shallow vessel, frequently 
agitating at first. Or by mixing in a 
flask 1 volume of nitric acid (sp. gr» 
1.400), 1 vol. of wood-spirit, and 2\ 
vol. of oil of turpentine, agitating f re- 
(luently during two days, then pour- 
ing into an open dish^ and adding 
small Quanttti^ of wood=spirit every 
other day. 

Terpin hydrate crystallizes in large, 
transparent, rhombic cryst£^s, which 
lose 1 mol. of water at lOO"* C. (212' F.) 
and becomes terpin (see the next fol- 
lowing). Mere exposure over sulphu- 
ric acid will also drive out the third 
molecule of water. The crystals euro 
inodorous and tasteless, soluble in 200 
parts of cold and 23 parts of boiling 
water» in about 7 parts of 85:^ alcohol, 
and easily also in ether. From hot 
glacial adetid Ikcid they may be ob- 
tained of great si^e and beauty. Crys- 
tals of this compound, of consideraple 
size, are sometinl^ met with in trunks 
df pine ti^ees. 

This terpin hydrate has recently 
been recomniended by Lepind as *^ the 
be^t exnedtoi*ant iii existence. *^ Etee 
Article in our January number, p. 15. 

6. Terpm ; Ci«H,.(H,0),. 

When terpin hydrate has been de- 
prived of the third molecule of wat«r, 
It becomes ** anhydrous" terpin: 
C,.H.«0t. This melts at lOS** C. (2l7»4' 
F.) subliming in slender tiei^ks, mA 
boils At m 0. f48j^ F.). It is very 
hydroscopic, and changes to terpin 
hy^ate by merp exposilre to moirit air. 

when treated With dnhydroud nhos- 
phoric acid (PaO). it is converted into 
^' terehene ** and colophene. 

The name terpin has been Used by 
some authors (f . i. Fliickiger, Pharm. 
Chemie., 320 dqq.) els denoting terpin 
hydrate : CioHi.(H.O)a. It is better, 
however, to apply the two terms as 
explained above. 

7. Terpinene, When terpin is treat- 
ed with moderately strong sulphuric 
acid, there results terpinene. boiline at 
176 5-181.5»C. (34d-35a' B^.)'and opti- 
cally inactive (Laubenheimer). 

8. Terpinol: (CioH,.),H.O. 
If an aqueous solution of terpin be 

heated with a small quantity of hyilro- 
chloric acid, terpinol is produced, 
which is an oily liquid, having an odor 
resembling that of hyacinths, boils at 
168^ C. (234.4» F.), and has the spec, 
gr. 0.852. ^ 

The same substance may also be pro- 
duced by boiling terpene dihydro- 
chloride with water or with alcoholic 
potassa. Or, by distilling terpin with 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid. 

9. Terpilene or Terpinylene : CiQHie. 
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This body is formed by warming 
terpene dihydrochloride (of the melt- 
ing point 48' C. =119 " F.) by itself. Or, 
by boiling terpin with a mixture of 1 
vol. of sulphuric acid and 2 vol. of 
water, and fractionating the moduct. 
It boils at 176-178'* C. (349-352 ^'F.), and 
ha« the snec. grav. 0.8526 at 15^ C. 

It will oe noticed that a compara- 
tively small change in the kind or 
strength of acids or other modifica- 
tions in manipulating oil of turpen- 
tine and terpenes in general may re- 
sult in the formation of substaneeB 
differing considerably from each other. 
It is, however, not at all improbable 
that some of these, now recogniJKed as 
chemical individuals, will in the fu- 
ture be shown not to have a separate 
existence. 

In conclusion we shall give working 
processes for the preparation of 

Medicinal Terebene 
according to Dr. Hirsch :* 

Oil of Turpentine 1000 part«. 

Sulphuric Acid, concentrated q. s. 

Solution of Soda q. s. 

Mix the oil of turpentine with 25 
parts of sulphuric acia. in one portion, 
and agitate thoroughly. When the 
heat generated thereby has become 
moderated to 70** 0. (168" F.), add an- 
other portion of 25 parts of sulphuric 
acid. Repeat this, in suitable inter- 
vals, with three more portions, each of 
25 parts, of the acid, taking care that 
the mixiure do not acquire too high a 
temperature (if not properly watched, 
it might rise to 130' C.m 266" F., and 
even higher). Shake the mixture for 
some time, in brief intervalsi then set 
it aside for 24 hours. Remove the oil 
from the acid, wash the former with 
enough solution of soda to remove ail 
trace of acidity, then transfer the oil 
to a retort, and pass a brisk current of 
steam through it as long as any oil 
passes over. 

The distillate is crude terebene, and 
should be optically inactive (which is 
to be ascertained by means of a polari- 
scope). If it is «©t yet inactive, but 
turns the plane of polarized light either 
to the right or to the left [the latter 
would happen only if French or other 
left-polanzmg oil nad been ori^allv 
used] , treat it again with sulphuric acia , 
in proportion of 6 parts or acid to 100 
ol Qil^ and again distil with a current 
of steam. 

. Frpiri the.ol^tically inactive prodiict 
finitlly dbtalnedi which is a niixture of 
terebene and other hydfoCai'bOns, the 
real terebene is separated by repeated 
fractional distillation, all portions boil- 
ing above 160" C. (320' F.) being re- 
jected. 

When perfectly pure, terebene is a 
white crystalline mass. In the form 
in which it used as an antiseptic, it 
appears as a clear, colorless, optically 
inactive liquid, having a pleasant odor 
I'e^eiiiblinff that of thyme, the spec, 
grav. 0.860, and boiling at about 156' C. 
(313' F.). . 

Terebene (ids rtc^ntly iieeh higU/ 
reconatnended fey t)!-, . Murrell iw a^ 
excoilent remedy in winter-KSough, te* 
giuning with dcgpe^ of 5 or drops 00 
f>ugar every 4 n6iir$/ «ilid inCreafiinf? 
up to 20 minims. The? OiJf dififldvafl; 
taf^e that has been noticed iHi thi6,- that 
it imparts a peculiar odor to tMtt^^' 
If used as a spray, from 1 to 2 d5 
should be diffused and inhaled every 
week. 

Shortly after Dr, Murrell had pub- 
lished his paper on this subject in th^ 
Brit, Med. Joum., Dr. Bond, of 
Gloucester, claimed priority for the* 
application of terebene in medicine, 
and implied that its majmfacUtte was- 
protected by a patent. The patent, 
however, does not protect the manu- 
facture, since the product and tn(? 
process by which it is obtained were 
known to chemists long before. Any 
one is, therefore, at liberty to prepare it 

• to Supplement zur der ztreiten A^sg^ ^^ 
PAOfTH. Oerm. 8vo, Berlin, 1883. 
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JAB COVEB. 

THE cover, which is about the same 
diameter as the rim of the jar, is 
made of wood rendered waterproof by 
varnish or paint. To opposite edges 
are securecT wire fasteners made of 
iron or steel spring wire. Hie form 
of these wires is clearly shown in the 
engraving. The cover is placed on 
tlie jar by bringing one of tne spring 
fasteners into engagement with the 
under side of the rim of the jar, then 
pulling the other fastener until it will 
pass over the rim, then pushing down 
the cover, and releasing the second 
fastener, which will engage with the 
rim. The cover is removed by pulling 
out one of the fasteners. The cover can 
be made to fit any siae jar. This in- 
vention has been patented by Mr. W. 
F. McFarland; particulars can be had 
from Messrs. McFarland and Bowles, 
of Pleasantville, O. — Scientific Ameri- 
can, March 13th, 1886, page 163. 

Milk-Wine or Kefir. 

AocoRDiNO to a recently published 
instruction of Dr. Rogelmann, of Graz 
(Austria), in the Deutsche Medizinal- 
Zeitung of January 14th, 1886, one 
volume of butternulk is to be mixed 
with one or two volumes of sweet milk, 
poured in a bottle, and allowed to 
stand. In three hours active fermen- 
tation will set in which, in about three 





THE VEIiOPOBFHYBE. 

BGiRAUB, of Dijon, France, is the 
• inventor of a pharmaceutical ap- 
pliance intended to facilitate tritura- 
tion, and the mixture of fatty bodies of 
diiferent consistence or with powders. 
It is rather limited in its adaptability 
to pharmaceutical work on a small 
scale but for working considerable 
quantities it may be of great assistance, 
ft consists of two halves of a hollow 
ring'of polished metal adapted to be 
flLrmly clamped together so that their 
edges form a close joint, and arranged 
on an axis that can be tiuned by a 
crank or by a pulley and band. The 
axis is supported on a stand in such a 
manner that it can be tilted to any an- 
gle within 90** to facilitate the charging 
and emptying of the apparatus. The 
thorougn admixture of the contents of 
the machine is secured by means of a 
heavy metal ball which plays rather 
loosely in the annular cavity formed by 
the two disks. This ball needs to be of 
considerable weight to overcome the 
resistance of the mass being treated, 
and the centrifugal force of the ma- 
chine when in motion. — Western Drug- 
gist, from r Union Pharmaceutique, 




Groot adopts for his dialyzed solution 
of albiuninate of iron, the stren^h of 
1 part of ferric oxide (FcaOa) m 600 
parts of the solution. 

The finished solution has a specific 
gravity of 1.010, is perfectly clear, has 
a slightly acid reaction, and a sweet 
and agreeable taste provided the pro- 
portion of iron above-mentioned is in 
solution in the state of albuminate. 

The solution remains unaltered for a 
considerable time, even in partly filled 
bottles. Neither heat nor tne addition 
of alcohol changes it, and alkalies or 
even small quantities of acids may be 
added to it without affecting it. A so- 
lution of chloride of sodium, however, 
precipitates the albuminate, and from 
the latter, the albumen is separated by 
small quantities of acid . On evaporat- 
ing the solution at a temperature not 
exceeding 40^ C, a dry product may 
be obtained, containing 2M of iron. 
But as the comoound in its dry form is 
soluble only with difficulty in the sto- 
mach, the author prefers tne solution. 
— Joum, de Ph. d^Anvers. 



Papayotin. 

Prof. Abraham Jacobi, of New 
York, reports four cases of diphtheria 
in which the membrane was digested 
and gradually dissolved away or at 
least detached in shreds by the applica- 
tion of a solution of papayotin. 

Papayotin, regarding which several 
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Veloporphyre. 



days, will be at an end. The product 
is a nuid smelling like wine, and con- 
taining alcohol^ carbonic acid^ lactic 
acid, and caseine. The following pre- 
cautions are to be observed in this in 
every way simple and inexpensive 
procedure. The sweet milk used 
ought not to be wholly freed from the 
cream, and the bottles ought to be of 
a size that the milk fills only two- 
thirds of them. The fermenting milk 
is to be shaken daily vigorously (about 
three or four times), during which 
manipulation a cork is placed firmly . 
in the bottle, but removed after the 
shaking in order to allow the carbonic 
acid to escape. The opened bottle is 
to be placed in a horizontal position at 
least twice daily for a period of ten 
minutes, in order to let fresh air take 
the place of carbonic acid, and to thus 
prevent the stoppage of fermentation. 
If a very effervescent liauid be desired, 
the bottles are toward tne close of the 
fermentation process allowed to stand 
continuously in a perpendicular posi- 
tion. In order to obtain new quanti- 
ties of this ** milk-wine," we add to a 
certain quantity of sweet milk one- 
fifth its volume of milk thus ferment- 
ed, and are so able to continue this 
production ad libitum. The most 
favorable temperature for the prepa- 
ration of this milk- wine is 15" C. (59* 
¥,).—Therap, Gaz. 



Albuminate of Iron. 

A PREPARATION under the name albu- 
minate of iron has been proposed or 
used frequently during tne last few 
years, but its rather unstable charac- 
ter has been an obstacle to its more 
general employment. 

Mr. de Groot believes to have over- 
come this difficulty by starting, not 
with fresh white of egg — which cannot 
well be filtered so as to be clear, and 
thereby renders the final product 
cloudy — ^but with dried egg albumen. 
His directions are as follows : Make a 
ten-per-cent solution of the latter, and 
filter. Add a dilute solution of sub- 
limed ferric chloride, until the albu- 
minate of iron at first precipitated is 
entirely redissolved, by active stirring, 
in the excess of ferric chloride. Sub- 
ject the resulting solution^ which has a 
very astringent and salme taste, to 
dialysis, until it no lon^ger gives the 
the chlorine reaction with nitrate of 
silver. In this manner, the whole of 
the excess of ferric chloride, free hy- 
drochloric acid, and other salts, partic- 
ularly the chlorides of sodium and po- 
tassium (which might precipitate the 
albumen) are eliminated. Next reduce 
the whole to a definite weight. Since 
the liquid, in consequence of the large 
quantity of albumen it contains, be- 
comes very viscid on evaporation, de 



notices will be found in preceding 
vohimes of this journal, is a vegetable 
di^stive ferment obtained from the 
juice of the trunk, leaves, or fruit of 
the Papaw-tree, Caricxi Papaya L. 

Prof. Jacobi states that he had used 
the substance some years ago, at first 
with moderate success, but was com- 
pelled to abandon it in consequence of 
its apparent variability. In fact, he 
states that certain unsatisfactory sam- 
ples or lots were found to consist, ** un- 
Qpr the legitimate rules of modem 
tradesmen and manufacturers, of milk- 
sugar. " Recently, however, he be^n 
to use the substance again, having 

grobably received it from a more relia- 
le source, and he finds it to be a most 
efficient agent, if properly used. He 
employs a solution containing 

Papayotin 1 part 

Glvcerin 4 parts 

Water 4 " 

which is to be applied hourly to the 
diphtheritic membrane. In one case 
where tracheotony had been per- 
formed, and the development of the 
pseudo-membrane progressed down- 
v/ards into the trachea and bronchi, 
the solution was applied by means of a 
feather from a live pigeon's wing, 
which was dipped in the solution and, 
being introduced through the rubber 
tube in the trachea, was pushed down 
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and turned around several times so as 
to Idave as much of the solution as 
possible in contact with the false mem- 
Drane. After a few hours, shreds of 
the latter were coughed up. The 
treatment was continued through 
some days. More membranes came; 
gradually they became softer and ma- 
cerated, and finally the secretion be- 
came muco-purulent and mucous. 
Before the end of the second week the 
tube was removed. 

Physicians who wish to use papayo- 
tin should know that there are two 
kinds sold by manufacturers. One is 
the jmre ferment; and the other is a 
dUution containing only 25^ of pure 
papayotin, the remainder being gene- 
rally milk-sugar. To judge from the 
price-lists of European manufacturers 
of chemicals, some of them prepare 
only the 25% dilution, which, if labelled 
merely ** papayotin," is liable to dis- 
appoint those wishing to try the article 
in diphtheria. Some manufacturers 
quote both the 25% dilution and the 
pure ferment itself: for instance, Grehe 
& Co., of Dresden. 

At first it was supposed that the 
milk-sap obtained from the fruits alone 
would l^ suitable for (preparing larger 
quantities of papayotin, because Dr. 
Peckoldt found nearly eighty times 
more papayotin in the fruit than in the 
leaves. But the latter beine accessible 
in any quantity, while the fruit is not, 
it soon became evident that the leaves 
would have to form the source. 

Much difficulty was at first encoun- 
tered in devising an easy method of 
preserving the nulk-sap obtained from 
the leaves, so as to keep it active and to 
permit the subsequent extraction of 
the digestive ferment itself. It wa^^ 
found that the best method was to per- 
mit the sap to fall immediately mto 
glycerin, which prevented its decom- 
position, and diminished its annoying 
property to gelatinize. Some manu- 
facturers at that time attempted to pre- 
pare papayotin from the dried leaves of 
Carica papaya, which they imported 
for the purpose, but without success. 
Only the fresh leaves can be used ; and 
as tne tree grows to advantage, and 
abundantly, only in its own home, 
some plan had to be devised to facili- 
tate the collection and transportation 
of the crude juice. In April, 1882, Oehe 
& Co. reported [see New Rem., 1882, 
p. 177] that, while their papayotm was 
quite effective, they themselves did 
not place much confidence in it, and 
did not think that the article would 
have an assured future. About the 
same time, however, E. Merck, of 
Darmstadt [see New Rem., 1882, 240] 
appeared to have been more successful, 
since he found his preparation to pep- 
tonize two hundred times its own 
weight of fresh blood-fibrin deprived 
of moisture, while other preparations 
were then on the market wmch were 
very inferior. 

From a report made by Oehe & Co. in 
1883 [New Rem., 1883. 174] it appears 
that the dried juice oi Carica papaya, 
which, previous to the preparation of 
papayotin, had to do duty as the crude 
lerment, was then no longer salable. 
At this time, also, these manufacturers 
had been compelled, by the demands 
made upon them from physicians and 
others, to put on the market, not only 
the pure papayotin, but also a dilution 
containing 25^ of it, which latter was 
in much greater demand than the 
former. It is, however, not at all un- 
likely that the weaker preparation was 
often ordered designedly for the sake 
of economy, and many who tried the 
new a^ent probably remained in ignor- 
ance of the fact that the^ had a diluted 
preparation under their hands. In 
their September report of 1884 [Amer. 
DRuaa., 1884, 212], Gehe & Co. state 
that they have induced their South 
American agent to adopt the following 
process for the preparation of a crude 
papayotin, which is purified after its 
arrival in Europe, ^fore the adop- 
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tion of this process, it was customary solution, there not being a particle of 

to inspissate the juice that was col- insoluble residue. M^hu brings for- 

lected, and transport it thus to Eu- ward the process ostensibly for the 

rope. The process mentioned by Gehe direct preparation of liquor bismuth!, 

& Co. is as follows : The fresh milky but, as his original paper does not 

juice of the fruit [also leaves?] of contain other than approximate quan- 

Carica papaya is diluted with water titieSj I give a formula for a pint 

(which is saturated with chloroform, [British] of liquor, 

in case the aqueous liquid has to be kept Take of 

so long that it would be liable to spoil) ; « , ., «^ 

and, when the resinous particles have Subnitrate of bismuth I oz. 180 grains 

separated, the liquid is filtered ; or the ^}^9^^?: j/^^- ^ 

llr^ I'rZfo.^'^i^A^n^^^^^ S^lSion of ammonia and'iisUlTed water, 

hoi to produce a shght precipitation of ^, ^^ a sufficiency, 

papayotin, wbich carries down with it •' 

all impurities. The clear liquid is now Heat the subnitrate with the nitric 

poured into about seven times its vol- acid until the salt has dissolved, and the 

ume of 90X alcohol, the resulting pre- solution has acquired the appearance 

cipitate strongly expressed on muslin, of a syrup; with this mix the citric 

and dried with a very gentle heat. acid, previously dissolved in 1 oz. of 

water by the aid of heat ; divide the 

r%'4. 4. ^ Tv: J.-L. solution iuto two equal portions, and 

Citrate of Bismuth. ^o one portion add solution of ammo- 

Thouoh the U. S. Ph. does not offi- P^^ ^^^ *^® precipitate at first formed 

cially recognize 8L Liquor Biamuthi'S. ^^ redisRolved: dilute with water to 

preparation stiU considerably in vogue ^ft^P^^' ^^^^,^^% remaining portion 

-it ha5 suppHed the deficiency in part ^l^^9 bismuth solution with constant 

by furnishing a formula for Bismuthi Btirnne collect the precipitate on a 

et Animonii Citras, which needs to be ^^^^ ^^^\:. ^nd wash with water un- 

merely dissolved in water to obtain ^H^ the washings are free from acid, 

the desired solution of bismuth. This Transfer the precipitate to a suitable 

compound salt, however, requires for "^^^^ ^^^ ^dd solution of ammonia 

its preparation a citrate of bismuth, ^,^^' ^^^ ^T 9^n8tant stirring, 

for which the U. S. Ph. provides a until the precipitate w just dissolved, 

working process based upon that pro- ^^i^^ with water to 1 pint, 

posed by Bother. The recent British ^ ^ competent practiMl pharmacist 

Pnarmacopoeia atso gives aprocess for "«^' »* ^UTi?^^ * ^ if ^™^h 

the preparSbion of tlSssalt, But both of andsaystliatitis -anabsohitecontr^^^ 

them appear to be somewhkt faulty, as iP itesimphcity to the B. P. method ; " 

has been pointed out repeatedly. The ^P* he fears there is a great loss of 

last pape? referring tTthe subject, bismuth m washing This I had pre- 

mainly with reference to the Bntish "^ouslj determined to be under 3 per 

formula, was recently read at the Ed- cent, having obtained 97per ^nt of 

inburgh Chemists' Assistants' and Ap- tbe theoretical yield of citrate Hence, 

prentices' Association, by Peter Mc- m this formula, I give a shght excess 

ifiA^an, and we take fnim it the follow- SL^*^'^^*^ iP^?"* T*^* 'I required for 

ing portion (after Chem, and Drugg.) : ^ Stains of citrate, and, as the B. P. 

1 naveobtained by the [officinalj pro- ^^J^\^ p^ 9«^i ^^ ^«*?^ ^'^ *^^ ^*- 

cess, a citrate free from nitrate, yet trate, the loss m the washing is oom- 

not whoUy ammonia-soluble; and this P«nfated by these provisions. Citnc 

I take te be due te the presence of oxy- ^l^ »? also m excess. With the theo- 

citrate, the reaction between the ba- retical quantity the bismuth is apt to 

sic nitrate and citric acid being : cry stellize out before ammonia can be 

^ added. On the large scale, it will be 

3BiONO,-hH,C.H»0, = (BiO),C«H»0,-h possible to modify the proportions 

+ 8HNOs . which I give ; thus, for bismuth citrate 

the quantities mignt be : bismuth sub^ 

This reaction is only partial, no nitrate, 13 parts; nitric acid, 13 fl. 
doubt, but the nature of the process parts; citric acid, 10 parts, 
favors it. We have the same error of 
principle exemplified in Bother's pro- 
cess, now official in the U. S. P. In Improved Muoilage. 
this process, bismuth sub-nitrate, 

citric acid, and water are boiled The use of crystallized aluminium 

together. Here also, though the sub- sulphate has been recommended as a 

nitrate undergoes complete decom- valuable addition to solution of gum 

position, the product is not wholly arable. The adhesive property of the 

ammonia-soluble. I have tried re- mucilage is said to be so ereatly in- 

peatedly and cannot get the desired creasea as to render it capable of ioin- 

rasiilt by this process, and others in ing together wood, rfass, or porcelain, 

whom I have much confidence have The formula is as follows : 

had the same experience. Parts. 

It was expected, owing to the intro- :^?'*^J'*iM.^ Sulphate 3 

duction of oxide of bismuth into the ^. ^^^'^^^^^^Jt"" ^^ 

1874 Addenda, that Wood's process ^^I^^^t'l^^i^^ ^f «.r« ««.h,v 

would have been adopted, anS even ^^SS^In i L^^^^^ ^^%«, 

Mr. Umney takes the new process as ^^ 8^°^ ^^ ^ '""^'^^ ^^ 

Wood's: but it is not so. In Wood's —Chem. and Dnigg. 

process, bismuth oxide, preferably Note of Ed. Amer. Drugq. — This is 

fresh, is dissolved in a mixture of so- an old process, but deserves to be oc- 

lution of ammonia and ammonium ci- casionally recalled to the mind of our 

trate. This is a distinct advance on readers. On page 193 of New Reme- 

the old process, but it has one objec- dies for 1876, we quoted a formula 

tion, viz.. an excess of ammonium which calls for 30 grains of sulphate of 

citrate, which we know to be unne- aluminium to 8i fi. oz. of strong muci- 

cessary. M. M^hu, however, has lage. We have used this proportion 

proposed a process which is all that ourselves for years, and have ^ound it 

can be desired. M. M6hu dissolves to answer very well. But we have also 

crystallized bismuth tei'nitrate in a foimd that the best results are attained 

strong solution of citric acid, saturates by raising the mixture to boiling and 

one-half of the mixture with ammonia, then straining, and (if desired) setting 

then adds the other half of the mix- aside in full bottles to settle. A small 

ture, when normal bismuth citrate is proportion (about 2^) of glycerin added 

precipitated. to tne product will render it less hard 

I have had admirable results by this and brittle when dry. If used for 
process, slightly modified. The citrate labels, the proportion of glycerin may 
IS precipitated in a bulky state, and be raised to 8 or 10^. It is also note- 
when dried on bibulous paper in a hot- worthy that book-binders, paper-hang- 
air oven, it is obtained in light and ers, and box-makers generally add 
milk-white fiakcs, and forms with alum to the paste of wheat fiour used 
ammonia a bright, almost water- white by them. 
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AXiABM FOB POISON fiOfPTLES. 

I'^HK following description of a new 
alarm apparatus to be attached to 
poison bottles, which forms the sub- 
ject of German patent No. 28,936, is 
taken from the Pharm. Zeitung (No. 
7): 

The contrivance consists of a hollow 
case to be attached at the bottom of 
the shop-bottle. The latter is placed 
within the ring a, and the interval 
carefully filled with cement. The bell 
6 6 is fastened to the upper diaphragm 
of the case by means of the screw e, 
and the clapper d can roll freely about 
in the space covered by the bell. The 
pear-shape given to the clapper has 
this advant^e that it sooner returns 
to a rest when the bottle is set down, 
and also that it gives a better soimd 
when moving the bottle about. 

The alarm being constantly attached 
to the bottle, it is likely to make itself 
noticeable whenever the bottle is 
touched or lifted up. 

"New Fonnation of Iodoform and of 
Analogous Iodine Compoimds. 

Heinrich Spindler has made the in- 
teresting observation that the organic 
iodides of the parafELn series— namely, 
iodoform and the corresponding com- 
pounds of ethyl, etc. — can be prepared 
from the chlorides, or bromides, or 
chlorobromides of the particular paraf- 
fin by reaction with an inorganic 

Fio. I. 




Aineiican Dmgg^t 

the great avidity of this salt for water 
made rapid working necessary. 

In experimenting with chloroform, 
the author employed 1.35 Gm. of this 
liauid, and 5 Gm. of calcium iodide. 
[Tne latter salt was always taken in 
quantities somewhat /smaller than 
necessary for a complete transforma- 
tion of the organic substance.] The 
reaction was carried out in a closed 
tube, at 75° C. (167° F.), and after cool- 
ing the same, the tube was found to 
contain iodoform in crystals, together 
with unchanged chloroform and the 
other products of the reaction. The 
yield was 17.40 per cent. On raising 
the temperature to 100** C, the yiela 
became very much larger. But the 
heat must not be allowed to exceed 
140' C. (284" F.). since otherwise the 
iodoform would be decomposed. — 
After Liebig^ AnncU., 231, 257. 

[Note of Ed. Am. Drugg.— Whether 
iodoform can ever be prepared econo- 
mically by this process is very doubt- 
ful. It is, however, not at all improba- 
ble that a practical and economical 
method maybe worked out by com- 
bining the novel features of the new 
patented process for making chloro- 
torm — which has caused such a tumble 
in the price of this commodity — with 
some or those involved in the process 
above described.] 

Nitroglycerin Tablets. 

Among the errors of the last British 
Pharmacopoeia, the ordering of this 
dru^ to be dispensed in chocolate tab- 
lets IS perhaps the worst. Not only is 
the dosage uncertain, and the manipu- 
.lation required dangerous, but tnis 

Fio. 2. 




Alarm bottle. 

iodide, provided only that the organic 
iodide in question is capable of exist- 
ence, and provided mso that the 
proper inorganic iodide is selected. 
Among the latter, the author found 
hydrated calcium iodide to be the most 
suitable. 

If chloroform and anhydrous iodide 
of calcium are heated together at a 
temperature of 75° C. (167^ F.), even 
for 120 hours, not the least formation 
of iodoform could be discovered. It 
began to be gnuiually formed, how- 
ever, when the temperature was raised 
to 120** C. (243** F.). 

The results obtained with crystallized 
(hydrated) iodide of calcium, however, 
were entirely different. The iodide, 
which the author experimented with, 
was obtained from H. Trommsdorff, 
in Erfurt, had a whitish or yellowish 
color, ana had been fused in its water 
of crystallization. It appeared in 
fused, fadiately crystalline, very hy- 
groscopic pieces, melting between 70** 
and 80- C. (158°-176' F.). On allowing 
it to lie exposed to the air, it gradually 
decomposed with liberation of iodine. 
Heat accelerated this decomposition. 
On analysis it was foimd to contain 
175^ of water, corresponding to the 
composition CIs.3iHsO, the fraction 
being probably due to loss of water 
during the final melting of the iodide. 

The author made his experiments on 
a small sc€de, and in tubes which were 
fused at the end, after the. substances 
had been introduced. It^ was found 
that it was necessary to exclude every 
trace of water except that already con- 
tained in the iodide of calcium, and 
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A sELF-iGNirrNra bunsbn 

BUBNEB. 

ERNST DoBY, of Berlin, has devised 
an improved burner, which has, 
besides the gas tube proper, a small 
lateral supply tube ending inside of 
the globular cap of the burner, and con- 
stituting a small, independent burner 
giving a very small flame, which is 
prevented from being blown out by 
accidental drafts, through the globular 
protection, in the bottom of which 
there are holes for the admission of 
air to cause the flame to issue without 
smoking. When the main stop-cock 
of the burner is shut off, the small 
flame remains burning, and causes 
the re-ignition of the large flame when 
the supply is turned on again. The 
flame of the small burner itself may 
be made larger or smaller by adjust- 
ing small screws situated near the 
base.— CTerw. Zeit, 1885, No. 97. 

This kind of burner appears to an- 
swer particularly well for connection 
with certain forms of thermoregula- 
tors. 



Ne-w Color Beactions for Alkaloids. 

W. Lenz has studied the behavior of 
a large number of alkaloids towards 
fusing caustic potassa, being led to 
make this examination in consequence 



method of administration is slower in 
action and exceedingly expensive ; in 
fact, it is difficult to conceive why the 
compilers of the last edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia should have gone out 
of their way to choose so inconvenient 
and impracticable a vehicle, when the 
one-per-cent solution of the drug, 
which has been in general use for a con- 
siderable period, was open to them. It 
is stable, easily gauged, and prompt in 
action, and has, in fact, all tne merits 
which are conspicuous by their absence 
in their present formula. The tablets 
in question are not stamped, and bear 
no indication of their nature or 
strength, and mistakes which might 
be dangerous in their results may 
easily occur. — Med, Press. 

On the best kind of Glass for Ther- 
mometer Tubing. 

In the course of an extensive series 
of experiments made by a Gkrman 
Government Commission in conjunc- 
tion with an establishment at Jena, re- 
garding the rate of alteration in the 
calibre of thermometer glass-tubing 
during the period of ** ageing" or 
** seasoning," it has been ascertained 
that pure jpotash or pure soda glass 
is least affected, and undergoes the 
least amount of change. A mixture of 
soda and potash glass, however, such 
as is commonly present in commercial 
thermometer tuoing, is very consider- 
ably affected by seasoning. Some time 
before and after the year 1870, there 
was a very superior kind of thermo- 
meter tubmg made in Thuringia (Ger- 
many), but this is no longer to be had. 
At present, the only place where tub- 
ing of the least alteraoility is to be ob- 
tained is said to be the **Glasteeh- 
nischesLaboratorium in Jena."— After 
Zeitsch. /. Inst'Kunde, 1886, 24. 




Doby*8 aelf -igniting Bunsen burner. 

of having previously found this agent 
to serve as a test of identity for other 
substances (aloetin and chrysophanic 
acid). , J J . 

The reagent is prepared and mam- 
pulated in the following manner. A 
small quantity of caustic potassa 
** purified by alcohol" is placed on an 
inverted crucible cover (for which 
purpose such covers as have had the 
porcelain ring or handle accidentally 
broken off serve quite well), together 
with a little water, a trace of the sub- 
stance to be e^tamined (best in alcoholic 
solution) is added, and the mixture 
heated at first very cautiously and 
gradually over a quiet fiame, finally to 
low redness. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, that is, in the presence of traces 
of most alkaloids, the mass acquires a 
yellow color, changing gradually to 
brown or red, and finally becomes car- 
bonized. 

It is particularly necessary to avoid 
the presence of accidental impurities, 
such as foreign substances (f ra«nents 
of corks, etc.), as these would lead to 
erroneous conclusions. 

On applying this reaction to a very 
large number of alkaloids and proxi- 
mate principles, it was found that only 
a few of them produced a character- 
istic color reaction. Among those 
which failed to give any remarkable 
coloration, and may therefore be re- 
garded as yielding a negative reaction, 
arethefoUowing: 

Aconitine (from allkindsof aconite), 
atropine, berberine, brucine, caffeine, 
codeme, coniine hydrobromate, digi- 
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taline, emetine, geisemine, homatro- 
pine, hyoscyamine, hydrastine, me- 
conine, morphine, narceine, narcotine^ 
I)apaverine, pelletierine, physostig- 
mine, pilocarpine, strychnine, vera- 
trine, ptomaineB (ohtained from acid or 
alkaJine solutions). 

Positive results however were ob- 
tained with quinine, quinidiney and to 
a certain extent with cocaine, 

Apomorphine, sabadilline and the- 
baine, at nrst produced a faint green 
color of the melted mass, but this soon 
changed to yellowish-brown, and could 
not he confounded with the color re- 
actions produced with cinchona alka- 
loids. Chinoline tartrate, which had 
been purchased some years ago, gave 
the green reaction, but a purer article 
recently procured failed to show it, 
whence it may be concluded that pure 
chinoline (qumoline) is indifferent to 
the test. 

In order to ascertain approximately, 
the degree of sensibility of the test, the 
latter was conducted as foUows: A 
piece of pure caustic potassa was 
heated with only such a quantity of 
water as was required to keep the mass 
liquid when heated on a boiling water- 
bath, and to cause it to congeal when 
cooled to the ordinary temperature. 
Drops of the liquefied mass were trans- 
ferred, by means of a glass-rod, to a 
number of crucible covers, and definite 
amounte of highly concentrated alco- 
holic solution of the alkaloids of known 
strength added, the cover containing 
the drop being previously a little 
w£urmed, to cause a more rapid evapo- 
ration of the alcohol. The mixture 
was then cautiously heated, and the 
following appearances were noticed : 

Quinine d milligramme) colors the 
meited i)Otafisa grass-green. At the 
same time an intense, very agreeable 
aromatic odor (resembling Spiraea) be- 
comes noticeable, which appears to be 
characteristic of quinine. 

[The evolution of an odor was noticed 
with many proximate principles ex- 
amined by the author. In the case of 
some the odor could not be defined ; in 
that of others, notably of quinidine, 
cinchonine, and cinchonidme, the 
evolved odor was evidently that of 
chinoline.] 

Quinidine (1 milligramme) colors the 
mass grass-green. On further heating 
it becomes more yellow, finally brown- 
ish. The grass-green color is notice- 
able even with i milligramme of the 
alkaloid. 

Cinchonine (1 milligramme) colors 
the points of the cooled and congealed 
mass at first reddish-brown to bluish- 
violet, and the edges gray. Subse- 
quently, the potassa turns bluish- 
green, and develops a somewhat 
pungent odor. With i milligramme 
the reaction is stUl plainly notice- 
able. 

Cinckonidine (1 milligramme) colors 
the mass brownish-red, afterwards 
blue, beginning at the edges; i milli- 
gramme still produces a transient but 
plainly visible blue, finally gray tint. 

As there are no characteristic [dis- 
tinguishing] color ' reactions for the 
cinchona alkaloids, the above may 
often be found to be useful ciiteria. 

Cocaine. The raelteiTmass is colored 
yellow even by the most minute quan- 
tities of cocaine, and this yellow color 
always turns brown. The character- 
istic color, however, which cocaine 
imparts to the mass is rose-red, but it 
is difficult to brin^ it about and fre- 
quently is not obtained at all. When 
it is successfully produced, it spreads 
over the whole of the mass, but is 
often so feeble that it can only be dis- 
tinguished when carefully watehed 
for. Sometimes a more intense rose- 
color is obtained with smaller quanti- 
tiee of the alkaloid than with larger. 
The author generally obtained it when 
usin^ as little as i milligramme of 
cocaine. He could not ascertain the 
reason of the uncertain occurrence of 
the color. 



Estimation of Fhenel by Means of 
Bromine^* 

Lanbolt, in the descfription of his 
gravimetric process for estimating 
bromine, expressed the reaction be- 
tween bromiMe and phenol by the 
equation: 

C.H,.OH + 6Br = C.H,Br,.OH -h 3HBr 
phenol bromine tribromo- hydro- 
phenol brotuic 
acid 

Koppeschaar altered this into a volu- 
metric method of analysis, and in in- 
vestigating this, the authors found 
that the action of bromine water, 
either strong or dilute, on phenol 
resulted in the formation of tribromo- 
phenol bromide CcHsBrsOBr according 
to the equation: 

C.H..OH + 8Br = C.H,Br,.OBr + 4HBr 

(Benedikt had previously discovered 
that the compound was formed by the 
action of an excess of bromine on 

Shenol.) The authors also found that 
uring the titration, in addition to the 
action of the excess of bromine on the 
potassium iodide, the excess of this 
salt reacts on the first formed tri- 
bromo-phenol bromide, probably ac- 
cording to the equation : 

UH.Br.OBr + SKI = C«H,Br,.OK + 

+ KBr -h 21 

This explains how it was that Kop- 
peschaar's results, based on the cor- 
rectness of Landolt^s equation, were 
accurate, since in each case one mole- 
cule of phenol would react on six 
atoms of oromine. 

The titration of phenol by bromine 
was found to be available for pure 
phenol, and that the substitution of 
the compound, 5NaBr + NaBrO«, for 
the bromine water, as suggested by 
Koppeschaar, gave still more satisfac- 
tory results. 

This titration process is not availa- 
ble for crude carbolic acid or coal-tar 
oil; for not only do they contain 
homologues of phenol, which act on 
bromine, but also it is not easy to re- 
move the whole of the phenol from 
coal-tar oil by means of water. If, on 
the other hand, the coal-tar oil itself 
be allowed to act directly on the bro- 
mine, only the surface of the globules 
is decomposed; hence the attempts 
made to titrate coal-tar oil with bro- 
mine did not yield concordant resulte. 
—The Analyst, Feb. 

Determination of Phosphoric Acid. 

MuoH has been written about the 
quantitative, determination of phoe- 
phoiic acid in mixtures, particularly 
m presence of iron and aluminium, 
andi^the use of citrates of alkalies has 
been recommended for this purpose, 
with many modifications. Julius 
Laubenheimer has kvtely worked out 
an improved process which has been 
carefully compared by Dr. Fassbender 
with the molybdenum process, and 
has been repoi*ted by this chemist to 
yield perfectly satisfactory results, so 
that the molybdenum method may be 
abandoned. The process is as follows : 

From 25 to 50 C.e. of the liquid con- 
taining the phosphates — in quantity 
corresponding to 0.1 to 0.2 Gm. of 
phosphoric anhvdride, PsO» — is mixed 
with 10 Cc. of solution of citric acid 
(500 Gm. in 1 liter), and afterwards 
with a large excess of concentrated 
ammonia. When the mixture has 
somewhat cooled, 15 to 20 C.c. of the 
ordinary magnesium mixture (see U. 
S. Ph., p. 392, but preferably contain- 
ing chloride insteaxi of sulphate of 
magnesium) is added, whereupon the 
precipitate of phosphate of magnesium 
and ammonium will separate in a 
crystalline condition. The precipita- 
tion is hastened by stirring with a glass 

* Abstractor a paper by C. Weinreb and S. Boadi 
in the iionaU.f. Chem., 168fi, 606. 
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rod durinj? 1 or 2 minutes. It is best 
to delaynltering until the following 
day to insure complete precipitation. 
The latter may be shown to be com- 
plete by taking a little of the filtrate 
m a test-tube, acidulating with nitric 
acid, adding molybdate ot ammonium, 
and warming, which must not produo 
any turbidity. The small quantity of 
precipitate which settles upon the 
walls of the beaker and the stirring 
rod may be detached by rubbing witb 
a rod covered at the end with a email 

giece of rubber-tubing. The precipi 
ite is first washed with water of am 
monia, afterwards with alcohol, and 
may then be at once ignited inph 
tinum. 

When veiy much iron and alumina 
are present, the quantity of solution 
of citric acid must be increased, and 
is then best doubled (20 C.c), acorr^ 
spondingly larger quantity of ammonk 
being afterwards employed. But after 
the magnesium solution has been 
added, the mixture must be stirred for 
severaJ minutes at least, until \k 
liquid portion appears cloudy. If this 
is done, the precipitation of the phos- 
phoric acid will oe completed within 
an hour (even in presence of very 
much iron), and filtration may be 
proceeded with at once. — ^After Chem. 
Zeit., 1885, No. 103. 

Terebene. 

Tersbene [see also elsewhere in this 
number] is the popular medicine of the 
moment. Dr. Murrell published an 
article in the British Medical Journal 
of December 12th, in which he stated 
that he had obtained excellent results 
in cases of winter cough by the use of 
pure terebene. The dose he advises is 
from 5 to 20 minims on sugar. He al 
so administers it as a spray, from one 
to two ounces to be diffused and in- 
haled every week. Terebene. he finds 
also, relieves flatulence ana acidity, 
and combined with equal parts each of 
oil of cubebs and oil of santal wood. 
mixed with Hquid vaseline and used in 
an atomizing apparatus, he had fooiid 
to yield excellent results^ not only in 
winter cough, but also m post-nasal 
catarrh as well as in improving the tone 
of the voice. Terebene is a molecular 
modification of the spirit of turpentine 
by five per cent of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and distilled repeatedly.- 
Ctiem. and Drugg. 

Caloiimi Chloride for Enlarged 
Glands. 

Dr. W. Criqhton {Practitioner, Sep- 
tember, 1885) states that in glandular 
enlargement of the neck in chiWren, 
where the glands seem massed to- 

f ether, and are almost of a stony 
ardness, and in which both iodine 
and cod-liver oil have failed, chlorwe 
of calcium will frequently produce tbe 
most satisfactory results. After some 
weeks* use of the chloride, with care- 
ful attention to diet and hygiene, there 
seldom fails to be noticed a softening 
and separation of the indmduai 
glands, and generally in a few montDs 
such a reduction in size and complex 
disappearance in milder cases nas 
taken place as to warrant the term cure 
to be apphed to the case. On the dis- 
continuance of the remedy, however. 
an increase of size often takes place, 
necessitating its continuance lor^fl' 
tervalsof ayearormore. Crystaluz^ 
chloride of calcium should always w 
prescribed, as the anhydrous &i j 
forms a turbid solution, and has an 
unpleasant taste. The recogni^ ^^ 
is rrom 10 to 20 grains and ejen 
more, but he has generally iis^ 
smaller dose of 1 or 2 grains for youn^ , 
children, and rarely over 12 cr 15 j^ | 
adults. The formula which he uses is 
5 ounces of the crystallized salt w ' 
ounces of syrup, the dose varying 
from 5 to 40 minims, according to ^^^'^ 
BLge,-— Therapeutic Gazette, 
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i>xrrsBMiNiNa the MELTnora 

POINT OP PATS. 

CKeinhardt has examined the va- 
• rious methods heretofore pro- 
posed for determming the melting 
point of fats. Of these he finds only 
Q-uichard's method capable of yielding 
reliable results, if several sources of 
error are eliminated. The principle 
of this method consists in this — that a 
sample of the fat introduced into the 
end of a narrow glass-tube, the remain- 
der of which is filled with a colored 
liquid having no solvent or other ac- 
tion upon the fat, will be pushed out 
of the tube by the column of liquid 
Tvhen melted. This method, however, 
leads to erroneous results, since the 
fat will often be retained by capillary 
attraction even though it be already 
melted ; and further, because there is 
no prescribed specific gravity for the 
liquid which is mtended to push it out 
or the tube. 

In place of using an indefinite pres- 
sure of a column of water, Eeinhardt 
recommends to use indirect pressure 
which can be exactly regulated. This 
is accomplished by means of the appa- 
ratus here illustrated. 

a is a funnel-tube graduated in one- 
baJf centimeters «md having its zero 
point below. 6 is a glass-cylinder 
closed with a rubber stopper, c is a 
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lower will be the melting point observ- 
ed. Therefore, the very pressure itself 
introduces an error which may, how- 
ever, be rendered comparatively small 
by care. The bore of the capillary 
tube containing the fat likewise has 
an influence upon the result. For in- 
stance, in takmg the melting point of 
paraffin, with a tube of four millime- 
ters bore and a water-pressure of 11-13 
Cm., the melting point was 52° C. 
On repeating this experiment with a 
capillary tube, the other conditions be- 
ing the same, the melting point was 
between 54 and 55" C. 

No matter what method may be em- 
ployed, the following precautions 
ought to be observed. 

It is best always to use the same 
beaker and to fill it with the some 
amount of liquid. The bulb of the 
thermometer (which should be gradu- 
ated to ^^ C.)- and that portion of the 
tube which contains the fat should al- 
ways be adjusted at the same level and 
height over the bottom of the beaker. 
The column of fat should not be high- 
er than the column of mercury in the 
bulb of the thermometer. If longer 
columns of fat are to be used, they 
phould be arranged horizontally, best 
in a coiled or curved tube. The thick- 
ness of the glass of the tube should be 
the same as that of the thermometer 
bulb. Warming the beaker is best 
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BUBETTE HOLDER. 



DR. LuDWiG Wkinstein prefers to 
arrange his burettes in the man- 
ner here illustrated. The burette-tubes 
pass through two boards or frames ad- 
justable by set-screws, and the holes 
through which they pass are of such 
diameter that it requires a slight effort 
or friction to raise or lower each bu- 
rette. To the end of each is attached 
a bent delivery -tube by means of a 
piece of rubber-tubing. When the 
liquid in the burette is to be i)revented 
from flowing, the burette is gently 
pressed down against the table, caus- 
ing a kink in the rubber-tube. To set 
it dropping or flowing again, it only 
need be slightly raised.— C^w. Zeit., 
1885, No. 103. 



A new Test for the Purity of 
Cocaine. 

Mr. Alexander Bohringer has com- 
municated to us a new test for coca- 
ine, which for its apparent simpilicity 
and accuracy will probably be accept- 
ed as a criterion for the purity of tnis 
alkaloid. 

Take a solution of hydrochlorate of 
cocaine, and add an equal part of a 
solution of permanganate of potas- 
sium. The mixture snould form a fine 





Welnstein's burette holder. 



Determinini; the melting: point of fats. 



glass tube with stop-cock, d is a capil 
lary elass tube containing a column of 
tat about two centimeters high, and e 
is a thermometer. Before connecting 
the two parts of the apparatus, air is 
blown tlm)ugh the glass stop-cock c, 
until the water in the funnel- tube has 
risen in the latter, when the stop-cock 
i closed and connected with d by the 
rubber tube. The stop-cock is now 
again opened, and the column of water 
in the funnel-tube will now perhaps 
correspond to the height h. This latter 
is read off on the scale and noted ; also 
the height (x) of the column of water in 
the cyhnder is measured, as well as the 
distance y. [It will be noticed that the 
level of water in the beaker is some- 
what higher than that in the cylinder.] 
The beaker glass is now very grad- 
ually warmed, until the fat melts, 
which will then be pressed out of the 
capillary tube. At this moment the 
temperature is read off. The column 
of water contained in the funnel-tube 
a falls to hi, but rises in the cyhnder 
to the mark x^. 

Now the water-pressure, by which 
the fat is forced out of the tube, is rep- 
resented by the following equation, m 
which p means pressure : 

p = h -^ (xi -^ xt + y), or 

p = h ^ hi 
The higher a pressure is applied, the 



performed on a plate of asbestos. Cap- 
illary and other tubes, up to 4 Mm. 
bore, after being charged with fat- 
particularly if this has a low melting 
point— should be laid aside (together 
with the thermometer) for one or two 
days, before taking the melting point. 
The glass tubes must be absolutely 
clean and free from defects. It may 
be advantageous, but it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, to keep the water in 
the beaker in motion by a curved wire 
or other arrangement. 

The fat to be examined is previously 
filtered through a dry filter and fun- 
nel into a small beaker, in an air-bath 
of sufficient temperature to keep it 
liquid . W hen charging a 4 Mm. glass- 
tube, the fat in the b€«ker is melted, 
the tube is dipped into it to a height of 
1 to 1.5 centimeters, the upper orifice 
closed with finger and the tube with- 
drawn. It is immediately dipped into 
cold water, after a short time the fin- 
ger is withdrawn, and the tube laid 
aside. For capillary tubes the author 
uses such as have an external diame- 
ter of 7 Mm. and a bore of 4 Min., and 
have been bent into a curve.— Zei*f«c/r. 
/. anal. Chem,, 1886, 16. 

The Albany College of Pharmacy, 
at its Commencement on March 1st, 
granted degi*ees to ten gentlemen. 



precipitate of permanganate of coca- 
me. If the solution is very dilute, the 
precipitate will form, after a certain 
time, dark-violet crystals. There is no 
decomposition of the permanganate of 
potassium likely to occur in the pro- 
cess, as the precipitate is very con- 
stant, and it can be dissolved in water 
by carefully heating it;' while, by 
heating for a longer period, a decom- 
position will take place, and peroxide 
of manganese [manganese dioxide] 
will be formed. The cocaine subjected 
to this process should always be in 
crystals, naving a similar form to those 
of sulphate of magnesium. 

Acetophenone has been used by 
Mairet and Combemale in experiments 
to determine its power as a hypnotic 
in doses of 10 to 45 grammes in 24 
hours, administered to insane persons 
presenting more or less excitement. 
Some of the patients took the drug for 
eleven consecutive days ; others for five 
or six days. The results impressed 
experimenters with the inefficiency of 
the drug for this purpose. 

Action of Simlight on Iodoform. 
— According to Daccomo, iodoform is 
completely decomposed by sunlight in 
the presence of oxygen, but this does 
not occur in a vacuum or in the pres- 
ence of other and indifferent gases. 
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EDITORIAL. 



ON several occasions we have recom- 
mended that pharmacists should 
co-operate in collecting and publish- 
ing definite information respecting the 
frequency with which certain articles 
enter into physicians' prescriptions. 
Without such information it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any committee 
charged with pharmacopoeial revision 
to decide upon th© articles to be re- 
tained in or excluded from the phar- 
macopoeia ; and when we consider the 
extent of the territory of the United 
States of America, and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of remedial 
agents, the importance of some such 
method of collective investigation can- 
not fail to be apparent. 

Two or three persons have already 
reported the results of labors in this 
direction, and the latest and most im- 
portant contribution of this nature is 
that by Mr. Albert E. Ebert, of Chicago, 
made to the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association, at its last meeting. 

Nine collaborators in various por- 
tions of the State, of which Mr. Ebert 
was one, reported the results of their 
examination of 15,734 prescriptions by 
over 807 physicians (three reporters 
did not give the number of physicians 
whose prescriptions were examined). 
The total number of articles enumerated 
embraced about 1,130, and the report 
shows in an admirable manner the 
wants of a large portion of the phy- 
sicians of Illinois. 

There is no work which could be un- 
dertaken by the various State pharma- 
ceutical organizations, with reference 



to the revision of 1890, which would be scope, the difference between hopeins 

of greater value than the collection of ^^^ morphine will at once become 

<a;r»{i<.* {*,f/^«*»»fi-/v» apparent, and the same result is ob- 

similar mf ormation. ^^^ ^^ exposing a drop of the alco- 

holic solution to free evaporation. 

OOME time ago, the aimouncement ''The point of solution [should prob- 

•^ was made that Dr. Williamson ahly read: melting-point.— Ed. Am. 

and Mr. Springmuehl discovered the ^^'^ ^^ \^P«i^« K'^^S^^ n^^^l J^'t 
, .. *^ r^ , . . , , , . , of morphme over 120 C. The point 
real active prmciple of hops, to which ^f sublimation is under 130* a for 
the name **hopeine" was given. This hopeine, over 160*" C. for morphine, 
pretended principle has been recently The smell of hops does not properly 
examined by several French chemists ^^^""^ *p hopeine, but is cajwedbv 
J , . . , _x J Ai- i.-i. • traces of a decomposition product of 
and physicians, who reported that it is ^^^ alkoloid. The characteristic smeU 
either identical with, or, at least, ex- of hops, although expelled from hops 
actly similar to, morphine. The first by the drying process, may be revived 
to announce this was Dr. Duiardin- ^y heating it with sulphuric acid. 
r» 4. 1. *v li. * **The sediment caused m concen- 
Beaumetz, who gave the results of ex- ^^^ solutions by tannic acid is solu- 
penments made by Mr. Bardet for the ble in [the case of J morphine by the ad 
firm of Adrian & Co. The latter firm dition of a drop of hydrochloric acid, 
had obtained the hopeine through a^d not soluble in [the case of] hope- 
Thos. Christy & Co., of London Sub- ^f.'rj^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^eat physical dif- 
sequently it was ascertamed that qmte f erences between morphine and hope- 
large supphes of hopeine were offered ine, especially in their action on tne 
in the Enghsh market, in spite of the pupil. The former always causing 
supposed scarcity of the new alkaloid, fjyosis, while hopeine if appUed to 
ouppvDou D^i^ vy M». wx^ "^ o^jMMuiu. ^^^ of a Cat m small doses, causes 
The manufacturers of the article are dilatation; in large doses the mydri- 
the Concentrated Produce Company, atic action on the human eye is aJso 
On examining original packages of the apparent. Crystallized hopeine only 
article as obtained from Thos. Christy should be used in exi>eriment6." 
& Co. and the manufacturers them- L^r. Weissenfeld reports, in the 
a^^Tr^ ,•♦ «r«c f^««/i fi^of r«v.«;«<.^i« Pharm. Rundschau (Prag), that pure 
selves, It was found that Christy s crystalhzed hopeine has the composi- 
sample had a pronounced sweetish tion, CnHaoNOi.HaO; the hydrochlo- 
odor, like that of oil of wintergreen, rate, Ci«HjaN04.HC1.3H«0; and the 
and also a burning taste such as is pro- sulphate,- (Ci8H««N04) t. H«SO4.4Hi0. 

duced by essential oils. The sample ^%r S?^?^^^?'' a""^ S^'^^^i.fo' 

\V . ^"^^ TT ""*• -^"^ oau^pio Q,,HnNO«.(HsO). According to this, 

obtamed from the manufacturers had the two alkaloids, morphine and hope- 

a strong odor of hops. It appears, ine, would seem to differ but little in 

however, according to the account ultimate composition. To us, however, 

given in the Chem, and Drugg, (Feb- ^P^\^o^ not appear to have pem^^ 

ifcTi-vx * u- u uJ. X tively demonstrated as yet, masmucn 

ruary 16th), from which we abstract ^s the differences in percentage com- 

this article, that the difference did not position are within tne usual varia- 

originate with Thos. Christy & Co., tions of an ultimate analysis made on 

who sold the original article merely ^ne and the same substance. The 

•xi- 1- i_-x x- r xi_ • 1^1 percentaire composition of the twoai- 

wi^ substitution of then- own label. Lloids.^^talffl, would be: 

The Concentrated Produce Company 
insists upon the statement that hope- CuH^o^oTh.o c„h3o".h,o 

ineismade from hops. Messrs, Christy C 65.06 68.^ 

& Co. state that the article was ^ 422 4.89 

brought out some years ago under O .!!..!!..... \'..19!24 3o!o6 

the name ** hopeine," but was given HiO 6.42 5.61 

up. Also, that E. Merck, of Darm- Dr. Weissenfeld, however, mentions 

stardt has the exclusive sale of it on a number of other differences between 

the Continent at the present time, the two substances, which, if con- 

The article is reported to have had a fi™^; ^^J^i^ ^^™ P^f ^ ?f J?^"^ 

, I ^*^ .., . separate existence.— EId. Am. Dbugo.j 

large sale m (iermany without any ^ 

complaints having been made. The The Concentrated Produce Company 

editors of the Chem. and Drugg. have assert that hopeine is, with them, a 

also received a statement from Dr. G-. by-product, their chief manufacture 

V. Weissenfeld on the relation of hope- being a condensed beer, for which 

ine to morphine, from which the fol- ^^^J use the American wild hops, 
lowing is an abstract, and which de- Steps have been taken to obtain in- 

fends the existence of hopeine as a voices of the latter, by Christy & Co., 

chemical individual: ^'^^^ » view of having the question 

"While several well-known chem- thoroughly examined. [It seenas to iw 

ists have pointed out the great resem- of sufficient importance to be investi- 

blance existing between morphine and gated in this country likewise. -Ed. 

hopeine, it is clearly shown by the \^^ t)« n 
investigations of Smith, Williamson, -' 

and Roberts that these two alkaloids 

are not identical. 

** To point, like Bardet, to the color Wf^ should have called attention to 
tests as proof of the identity of the ' ▼ the fact, in connection with the 

two^k^oids is a« imjustifiable as it ^^^^ ^^ **Milk of Magnesia" in our 

would be to maintam that atropme, ,7^. ^Z^j^i^ j.-^- ^ ^ru^rtv 

hyoscyamine, and daturine are identi- ^^st issue, that the title is the propeny 

cal because they show similar points of the Chas. H. PhiUips Chenaical u)' 

of resemblance. and that the process will not give an 

\* It may be of course^ that mpr- article similar to the one entitled to be 
phine is actually present m Humulua n j v ii. i. 

lupulua as well as in the poppy, just ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^' ,, ^ 

as caffeine is found in Cajfea arabica. The process by which the resuii w 

Thea chiiiensia, Paullinia sorbilis, obtained is likewise secured by patent. 

®*?: « r T> J X, X. . One of the proprietors described the 

" Some of Bardet's reactions are not n^oofisa t^ ii« in dptail sftveml y«^ 

even characteristic of morphine, and P^^^ ^ .^s ^ ^^r^.,®®^f ,. ! nne 

if the crystals obtained by sublima- since, and it is not similar to the 0^^ 

tion are examined under the micro- published. 
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TwKNTY-EiaHT gentlemen received 
diplomaa at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Maryland CoUege of Phar- 
macy, held at the Grand Opera House 
in Baltimore, on the 18th of March. 



Ameiican I>rngg:ist 



The eighth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Pharmaceutical Association will 
be held in Springfield, on Wednesday, 
June 2d. It is expected that the cen- 
tral i)06ition of Springfield, and the 
preparations which have heen made 
for the meeting, wiU insure an unusu- 
ally large attendance of memhers and 
others interested in pharmacy. Those 
i?7ho may find II to their interest to 
take part in the exhibit should com- 
mimicate with Theodore Thorp, Esq., 
the loc€d secretary. 



We are indebted to Mr. Ed. R. 
Beckwith, of Petersburgh, Va., the 
Secretary of the Virginia Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, for the information 
that the Pharmacy Bill had passed the 
Legislature, after four years of labor, 
and at the date of his letter (March 3d) 
awaited the Governor's signature. 

The friends of the measure are enti- 
tled to much praise for the persistence 
with which they have worked for the 
achievement of this desirable end. 



Mr. Beckwtth also writes that the 
fifth annual meeting of the State 
Pharmaceutical Association wiU be 
held at Alexandria, May 11th, 1886. 
Exhibitors should communicate with 
Mr. Edgar Warfield, the Local Secre- 
tary. 



Later information states that the 
Virginia Pharmacy Law was ap- 
proved by the (Governor on the 3d of 
March, and the foUowing gentlemen 
were appointed a Board of Pharmacy 
for the State: J. W. Thomas, Jr., of 
Norfolk; T. Roberts Baker, of Rich- 
mond ; Robert Brydon, of Danville; 
Edgar Warfield, of Alexandria; and 
E. R. Beckwith, of Petersburg. 



The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently rendered its deci- 
sion upon the legality of local taxation 
of commercial travellers, as follows: 
'* We think that the act in question 
operates as a regulation of commerce 
among the States in a matter within 
the exclusive power of Congress and 
that it is for this reason repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and void." 



AN nCPBOVED NITROMETER. 

PROF. G. Lunge describes, in the 
Ber, d. Deutsch. Chem. Qes. (1886, 
2,030), an improved form of his nitro- 
meter y which may be used for the esti- 
mation of urea and similar nitrogenized 
substances. The apparatus consists of 
two tubes, one (d) not graduated and 
slif^htly funnel-shaped at the top, the 
other (c) being accuratelv graduated 
into 30 C.c, each divided into fifths, 
and provided at its upper end with a 
stop-cock perforated as shown in the 
cut. The end of the stop-cock is con- 
nected, by means of rubber-tubing, 
with a small bottle in which the re- 
action is made to take place. If the 
apparatus is to be used for urea, for in- 
stance, the proper quantity of urine is 
measured into the vessel (6), and the 
corresponding amount of solution of 
brominated soda [for each C.c. of 
urine, about 10 C.c. of a solution made 
by dissolving 10 Gm. of caustic soda 
in water to 125 C.c. and adding 2. 5 



A RECENT law enacted in Georgia re- 
quires all preparations of morphine to 
be dispensed in scarlet paper, with a 
scarlet label having the name of the 
contents in white letters. 



The California College of Fharmacy 
will commence its next session on the 
5th of this month and will continue it 
into September. 

The College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York held its fifty-sixth 
annual commencement on Tuesday, 
March 30th, an address by the Hon. 
John R. Brady being the leading fea- 
ture of the occasion, next to the grant- 
ing of degrees. 




C.c. of bromime.— Ed. Am. Dr.] into 
the smaller vessel (/). The two glass- 
tubes are fixed in suitable holders at 
equal heights, and enough mercury is 
poured into the open tube to cause it 
to rise exactly to the mark 0, when 
the open tube is raised as hi^h as shown 
in the illustration. At this elevation 
it is then fastened. The rubber stopper 
\g) is now inserted into the generating 
lx)ttle, and any pressure of the air 
thereby produced within the latter re- 
moved by opening the stop-cock (6) so 
as to communicate with tne outer air 
[a). It is then again turned. If the 
level of the mercury is now still ex- 
actly at 0, the tube (a) is again lowered 
to its former position, whereby a rare- 
fied space will be produced over the 
surface of the mercury in the burette, 
cdlowing a more rapid escape of the gas 
producMl by the reaction in the botfle. 
This is started by inclining the bottle 
so that the reagent wiU mix with the 
urine. When no more gas is given off. 
and the apparatus has again acquired 
the ordinary temperature of the room, 
the open tube is adjusted at such a 
height that the level of the mercury 
in botii tubes is exactly alike, and the 



i: 
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mark at which the mercury stands in 
the tube is then read off. [In the case 
of urea, 1 C.c. of gas — ^nitrogen — ^at 
the ordinary pressure and temperature, 
corresponds to 0.0027 Gm. of urea.— 
Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Prof. Lunge adds that, if a lesser de- 
gree of accuracy is permissible, water 
may be used instead of the mercury. 

A NEW BX7RETTE. 

JWallenstbinkr, of Stutteart, 
• has patented a new form of bu- 
rette, the novel feature of which is 
shown in the annexed cut. Into the 
lower end of the burette tube 
proper there is fused a coni- 
cal recess 6, and a special ex- 
tension piece a is fused on 
the end of the burette itself. 
The contents of the burette 
fiow through the glass tube c 
whenever the lateral orifice, 
situated near the upper end 
of the latter, is made to coin- 
cide with the aperture b' in 
the conical recess. The 
glass tube c is, of course, 
carefully groimd mto the 
recess. The object of the ex- 
tension piece a' is to avoid 
w£u:ming the liquid in the bu- 
rette by the heat of the hand 
when turning the droj)- 
tube c. 

Osmate of Potassium. 

E. MercKj of Darmstadt, prepares 
this salt, as it appears to have advan- 
tages over the tree osmic acid which, 
besides being very irritating to the air 
passages, is also very hygroscopic. 
Osmate of potassium has the composi- 
tion K«Os042H,0. Both the acid 
and this salt are used for the same 
purposes. Neuber has employed them 
with great success hypodermically, in 
peripheric neuralgia, and Mohr against 
rheumatic sciatica, the latter using a 
1 per cent aqueous solution. In goitre, 
subcutaneous injections are recom- 
mended by Szumann and Eulenburg, 
and in sarcoma and leucoma by Del- 
bastille. Recently it has been recom- 
mended by Wildermuth for the treat- 
ment of epilepsy, with simultaneous 
administration of bromide of potas- 
sium. He gave it internally, in doses 
of ^ grain, altogether i ^ram per day. 
in pills made with white bole, and 
coated, if possible. When too long 
exhibited, the remedy may produce 
disturbance of the digestive organs. 

The Kentucky Coffbe-Bean. 

Prof. R. Bartholow, of Philadel- 
phia, reports the Dreliininary results 
of experiments with the Gymnocladua 
canadenaiSy or Kentucky coffee-bean, 
a concentrated aqueous extract having 
been employed. The toxic properties 
of the drug have already been observ- 
ed, files having; been stupefied by it, 
and these experiments, reported in the 
Amer, Journ, of Med. Set, for April, 
show that the drug has powers analo- 
gous to those of Calabar oean. 

Fluid Extract of Quebracho is said 
by H. J. Wegner {Amer, Journ. of 
Pharm,) to be capable of relieving the 
asthma caused in many persons by 
handling powdered ipecac. 

Benfloate of Cocaine is said by A. 
A. Bignon, of Lima, to be extremely 
soluble, easily crystallizable, and re- 
tains the characteristic odor of coca. 
In comparing its effects with those of 
the latter, it was foimd that their dura- 
tion is much longer. 

A College of Pharmacy is to be es- 
tablished in Buffalo, N. Y., in connec- 
tion with the medical department of 
the University. Prof. R. A. Witthaus, 
formerly a professor in the University 
of the City of New York, has been 
elected President of the faculty. 
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APPARATUS FOR RAPIDLY DB- 
TERMTNlNa THE CORRECT 
VOLUME OF A GAS. 

riiHE correct measurement of gases is 
JL no longer a task which belonjgs 
exclusively to the professional chemist 
or physicist, but nas become a neces- 
sary operation in various technical 
laboratories, as well as in pharmacy 
and in medicine. Since Prof. Eykman 
has published his method of assaying 
spirit of nitrous ether by measuring 
tne amount of nitric oxide which is 
eliminated from a given amount of 
the liquid (New Rem., 1882, 139), sev- 
eral other methods have been success- 
fully employed for the same purpose, 
all of which, in order to yiela correct 
results, require a correction to be 
made in the volume of the gas elimi- 
nated, depending upon temperature 
and barometric pressure. The estima- 
tion of urea by the hypobromite pro- 
cess, which is so commonly practised, 
also requires that a correction should 
be applied, though this is often neg- 
lected, imder the belief that the differ- 
ence from the true amount is but 
trifling. It makes a vast difference 
however, when the extremes of tem- 
perature in the different seasons of the 
year, and the varying elevation of dif- 
ferent parts of a country over the sea- 
level are taken in consideration. The 
proper application of the correction 
always involves a careful reading off 
of the thermometer and barometer, and 
considerable of calculation. All this 
may be obviated by making use of the 
ingenious plan proposed by Clemens 
"mnkler, which mvolves only the ad- 
justment of a standard instrument 
once for all, and the mere inspection 
of which at any subsequent time fur- 
nishes simple data for making correc- 
tions. 

The requisite apparatus (see cut) 
consists of a stand navinjg two arms. 
The lower one of these is stationary 
and supports the measuring vessel A, 
The other arm can be adjusted higher 
or lower, and carries an open glass 
tube, protected at its upper end oy a 
dust-cap. The two tub«3 are connect- 
ed below by stout rubber- tubing. The 
measuring tube A has a capacity of 
exactly 100 C.c. from the glass-stopper 
on top to the mark on the scale 
(near the middle), and the graduation 
extends upwards to 5 C.c, and below 
to 25 C.c, so that volumes between 95 
and 125 C.c may be correctly read off 
to the tenth part of a cubic centimeter. 
These two extreme volumes would 
correspond to 100 volumes of normal 
air, brought to 0" C. and a pressure of 
800 millimeters in the former case 
(95 C.c), and to 30° C. and 700 M. in the 
latter case (125 C.c), so that any pres- 
sure or temperature likely to occur in 
making measurements oi gases in the 
same room where this standard ap- 
paratus is kept, is provided for. 

The apparatus may be chcurged with 
water to the level shown by tne dark 
portion, but it is preferable to use 
mercury. It is adjusted as follows: 
The glass stop-cock (which must be 
ground and greased so as to close ab- 
solutely tight) is opened, and a few 
droplets of water allowed to fall into 
the tube, if mercury is used as filling. 
If water is used, this is, of course, un- 
necessary. The object of the water is 
to saturate the within contained air 
with aqueous vapor, for nearly all 
ga=?e8 that require measurement are 
collected over water, and are, there- 
fore, likewise saturated with moisture. 
A quantity of mercury approximately 
corresponding to the volume shown in 
the cut is then introduced through the 
other tube, and the apparatus, together 
with an exact thermometer and ba- 
rometer, set aside in a room (without 
heat or fire). After a few hours, or 
better still, after 24 hours, the ratings 
of the barometer and thermometer are 
carefully taken, and the volume then 
calculated which would be occupied 
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by 100 C.c of air (considered in its 
normal condition) under the conditions 
of pressure and temperature then pre- 
vailing. The calculation is made by 
the following formula: 
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calculation (by proportion) will indi- 
cate the true volume. — Ber. Deutsch. 
Chem. Oes,, 1885, 2,535. 



V=: 



(760 - 4.5 ) too X (273 + t) 
273 (B - f) 



in which V = volume sought, t = ob- 
served temperature, B = observed 
barometric pressure in millimeters, 
and f = the tension of aqueous vapor 
at the observed temperature [to be 
taken from Regnault's tables]. 

The stop-cock bein^ then stiU open, 
the movaole tube B is raised or low- 
ered until the level of mercury in the 
other tube stands exactly at the mark 




Siphon and siphon-starter. 




Apparatus for determining ▼olume of a gas. 

found by calculation, and the stop- 
cock is then permanently closed. The 
confined volume of air, corresponding 
to 100 C.c. in its normal condition, 
will expand or contract with every 
change of temperature or pressure, and 
the rate of expansion or contraction is 
represented by the number of C.c. 
which the mercury occupies below or 
above the zero mark. 

If, therefore, any measurements of 
gases (over water) by any other forms 
of apparatus are made in the same 
room, it is only necessary to inspect 
the above described standard. Should 
it happen that the mercury stands at 
exactly 0, no correction of the volume 
of any gas then found would be neces- 
sary, if it is above or belgw, ^ simple 



SIPHON AND SIPECON-STABTEB. 

AsiBiPLE contrivance to cause a 
siphon to flow is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is in- 
telligible without explanation, but the 
remark may be added that the length 
of the wide tube A should be so chosen 
that no risk may be run of aspirating 
or sucking the liquid through the 
outer tube bearing tne pinch-cock be- 
fore the latter can be closed. — After 
Zeitach.f, Anal. Chem., 1886, 139. 

Production of Quick^ver in Cali. 
fomia. 

AoooRDiNG to Mr. J. B. Randol, of 
San Francisco, California produced 
32,073 flasks (of 7^ lb.) of quicksilver 
in 1885, selling at $28.50 to $32.00 per 
flask. 21,400 of these flasks were the ]^ 
duct of the New Almaden mine. The 
t«n other mines made, altogether, 10,673 
flasks. The profits and production of 
the metal have decreased of late years, 
and it is stated that the American 
mines now known will be exhausted 
by the year 1900.— 5ci. Amer, 

Kava-Kava as the Source of a new 
Local Aneesthetic. 

Dr. Lewin, of Berlin, recently an- 
noimced to the Medical Society of Ber- 
lin that the resinous substance ob- 
tained from Piper methysticum 
possesses a property like that of muri- 
ate of cocaine in inducing local anaes- 
thesia. This resin is soluble in alcohol, 
has an aromatic taste, and when ap- 
plied to the ton^e leaves a sense of 
pricking or burning, which soon passes 
mto local insensibility. The conjunc- 
tiva is similarly affected, and when 
appHed to the eye its effects are quite 
persistent, and followed by no anato- 
mical lesion. The sensitiveness ot the 
iris to light is not affected. Hypoder- 
mic injection of the solution causes in- 
sensibility of the tissues with which it 
comes in contact. 

Hydrobromate of Hyoscine has 
been tried as a hypnotic in the Willard 
Asylum for the insane, and, according 
to Dr. P. M. Wise and other members 
of the medical staff, it ** disposes to 
sleep indirectly after several hours, 
when given in sufficient doses to pro- 
duce its marked phy^iolo^cal effects, 
such as muscular relaxation and, oc- 
casionally, stupor; but that it cannot 
be regarded as a hypnotic in its proper 
sense." In their experience it does 
not possess the value of hyoscyamine 
in any of the uses to which it is ordi- 
narily apphed. 

Fattening Following the Use of 
Chewing Gum.--The Afacon (Ga.) Mes- 
senger says: Twenty years ago the 
rule was that Southern women were 
thin and delicate; it is not the rule 
now. Southern women are not physi- 
cally equalled in all North America. 
Any physician who is as well informed 
as he ought to be will tell you that this 
is true. This change is due to the 
habit of chewing gum. ... As to 
Southern men, they are as thin and 
gaunt as they ever were, and so they 
will remain until they cease to chew 
tobacco and chew gum. 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy 
held its nineteenth commencement on 
the 4th of March and awarded di- 
plomas to sixty-eight candidates. A 
meeting of the alumni, officers, and 
members of the College followed, dur- 
ing which a supper occupied a large 
share of attention. 

Soluble Citrate of Magnesium can 
be j)repared by dissolving 100 parts of 
citric acid in 25 parts of water, by the 
aid of a water-bath, adding 64 parts of 
carbonate of magnesium, and drying 
the product. 
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NOTES ON nees, and are tolerably cool. The paratus i)atented in Gtermany by A. 

^« * .r««.^ . * ^«. . «^» * .^ * wooden disk ig then put in a moder- Bergholz (No. 2,448) maybe employed 

PBACTICAL P HARMA CY.* ately warm place. for this purpose. Pure gelatin hav- 

lOonfeinued from p. 48.] ^ soon as the Covering is dry ing been first soaked in water, then 

OELATm oAPsuoa enough, it is drawn off from the plug melted with 6 to 10 parts of glycerin, 

by a sudden, dexterous movement, is spread upon perfectly level plate 

GELATIN CAPSULES, (or, simply) CAP- and the portions of the gelatin-mass Rlass in such amount that, when dry 
SULES, Capsuke gelatinosoe, are projecting beyond the ohve-shaped it will form a sheet of the desired 
special forms of envelopes for bad- plug is cut off with shears. The little thickness. It is kept at a uniform 
tasting drugs, and also for other drugs hollow bodies are then placed in the temperature of 68"-77*' F., and will dry 
which are to be administered to such holes of the wooden disk, with the open up, m 24 to 48 hours, to a clear trans- 
patients as show great aversion to ends up, and filled with the fluid drug parent, and elastic film. This is now 
taking medicine. There are two kinds, by means of a syringe like those used cut into pieces corresponding to the 
tbose which are already charged with for subcutaneous injections, provided surface of the metaUic moulds of which 
medicines and sold as such, «md those with a fine canula, or by means of an we gave an illustration some time 
which are sold empty. Among the apparatus havine a jet like a wash- since. E^ach mould consists of an up- 
firat-mentioned class are cax>sules con- bottle. If the filling is too thick to per and lower piece ; the latter is pro- 
taining copaiba, cubebs, ccSi-liver oil, flow readilv, it must be made thin vided with semi-globular or semi-oval 
castor oil, etc. These capsules, made enough by being heated. depressions into which corresponding 
and filled at the factory, have an The openings of the capsules are now projections of the upper piece accu- 
oval shape, a length of 1.0 to 1.5 to be closed by means of a drop of hot ratelyfit. A sheet of the elastic gelatin 
centimeters, are entirely closed, and gelatin-solution applied with a hair of proper size having been placed up- 
of a shining exterior. Their pre- pencil. The closed capsules are after- on the lower half of the mould, the 
paration ex tempore is not practic- wards to be dipped, with the closed latter is warmed to 40° C. (= 104° F.), 
able. The mass from which capsules ends uppermost, to about a quarter of and the upper half of the mould then 
are to be made consists of gelatin, their length in the gelatin-solution and pressed on it. After a few minutes the 
mixed with gum-arabic, honey, or left to dj^ in a very moderately warm mtter is removed. The proper quan- 
glyeerin. If the physician prescribes place. tity of the medicine to be inclosed hav- 
a drug to be dispensed in gelatin cap- Elastic capsules of various sizes, ing been deposited in each depression 
sules, EMPTY CAPSULES are used (if the filled with castor-oil or cod-liver oil, a second cusc of gelatin, previously 
drug prescribed is not contained in the are also k^t in the shops. treated in the same manner, is placed 
capsules of commerce). The lid 6 is Although these are very laree, it is over it so that the corresponding 
spread over, on the inner side [only yet possible to swallow them Because halves are exactly situated over each 
along the ed^], with gum-mucilage of their elasticity. These capsules other, and the whole is placed under 
by means of a brush, and placed should be kept in cotton, and so dis- the press, the upper part of which con- 
on the capsule a after the latter is pensed. The cotton must be very tainsaplate, warmea to40*' C. (=104° 
filled. The substance with which the clean and white. Gelatin capsules in F.), which fits the shape of the cap- 
capsules are filled must contain no spherical form and of somewhat lim- sules ex6u;tly. Pressure is now applied 
water. Capsules should be placed in ited capacity, are called globules, whereby the two halves are united and 
layers on clean cot- immediately after- 
ton or soft paper, and ^^ ^^ , _ a wards the upper part 
dispensed in paste- £m fH ^ Ifc iliP'l ^^9^^. ^^ ^^e press is ex- 
board boxes. Km LH ^^BBjl^^^ ^iBSli^. changed for another, 
The composition of ^M HH V^^^^^^HV ^^^Hi^B provided with circu- 
the mass from which mjm liH ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^^ ""* ^^ oval cutters 
capsules are to be TlH I jU Empty Gelatin Capsules. which, when deprees- 

made may vary con- i H 19 «. part of the capsule to be filled; 6, the cover; c, the capsule cloaed. ed, CUtS OUt the COm- 

fliderably, but it |hH |JV ,„ pleted capsule from 

should always be such ^ ^^^^fck^^^^^^ ^^ connection with 

that the drug for ^ (^ ^Hi^^^l^^^P ' the remaining sheet, 

which it is intended Hollow GeUUn Cap- ^m^xL3« -^^^^-^ The filling of emntv 

as a covering should s.^JMorSTrSdW ^^'^^ Qeiatinoe«. ^^.—^ capsules, at the prl- 

not thereby be sub- tion into the rectum. ^^ X ^ — -^^ — >:SS, scription counter 

jected to any dissolv- .^8^BB^ _' n^^ ^^^ various medi'- 

mg or decomposing ^rftS'^^ .^KfWi?]^^^, ^ M^P cines, is a task fre- 

influence, and the j^i^iH^^^fev ^^tK^^^^^'^SK^^^^ ^ ~j^ quently o ecu ring, 

mass should also be ^^^^&^9B ^^^^E^.^^^^V ^ 'l-'^-^r^^-^.^^^^^ When dry powders 

digestible and inert --^m^mmM^^ ^^""^ '"" ~ sules, in large quan- 

SUbstanceS. The fol- Ipramme. 2.5 grammes. 6 grammes. tities, SOme form of 

lowing ingredients Elastic Capsules of castorjou or Cod-liver Oil. Capsuling apparatus 

and proportions, pre- may be used^ for in 

scribed by the French Pharmacopoeia, as has already been said. This form stance that of Mr. Thos. Whitfield, of 

are those commonly used : is chosen for very volatile substances, Chicago, which we have already de- 

jr ^ r* 7 ^® Ether (hence Perles d'^ther). scribea on page 68 of New Remedies 

« xKTuu, Y . ^ap«ues. These globules are made, according for 1879, and the construction of which 

3 White gelatin..... . 80 parts. to Thevenot, in the following man- is shown by the cut [which seel. The 

Pnwa^^ *^""^ \\ ^®r. A portion of the mass, con- filling of capsules is performed by this 

Honev ^°^^ sugar. . 80 ^^ sisting of gelatin, gum-arabic, sugar, apparatus in the following manner. 

Distaied water* 10ft «« ^^^ honey, is rolled out flat and laid The plunger at the bottom of the 

yv. , ........ . .iw ^^ ^^ jj^j^ plate of the thickness of 0.6 tube beneath the funnel being drawn 

Lussoive on a water bath. centimeters, in which are holes 1 cen- down by means of the little knob atite 

Q^^ ^ timeter wide. The still pliable mass bottom, the cap-portion of a capsule is 

lao/r L,apmue8, j^y j^g q,,,^ weight sinks into these placed, mouth upwards, upon ite up- 

9 5^*p gelatin 60 parts. holes and forms in each a hollow hemi- per end through the aperture in the 

Powdered gum arable. 15 •• sphere. After the depressions have tront of the tube. The hold on the 

Fowdered white sugar. 15 **^ ^j^n ^Ue^ ^th a mixture of equal knob being then released, a concealed 

Dwti^wkter ftA i' P*"^ ^^ ®*^®^ *°^ alcohol a second spring causes the plunger to rise, and 

x/wMueu waior ....... .w i^lBitQ is laid ou the capsule-mass and the capsule is pressed firmly against a 

Dissolve on a water-bath. on this plate an iron plate, whose holes shoulder in the tube just below the 
Into the mass, while it is moderately correspond exactly to those in the first funnel. The requisite amount of pow- 
hot and still fluid, oval or olive-shaped one, is pressed by means of a suitable der having been put into the funnel, 
plugs of tinned-brass or iron (capsule screw-fastening, and the whole appa- the long portion or body of the capsule 
moulds), previouslyrubbed with olive ratus is so turned that the upper plate is dropped upon it, mouth downwards, 
oil, are dipped. These are set upon comes over the under one, and con- and pressure is made upon the finger 
thin staves and in the holes of a wooden cavities are formed here as in the plate forming the highest part of the 
disk. After the coating has cooled, former case. The apparatus is then apparatus. This causes a second plun- 
they are to be dipped into the mass placed between two iron plates, and ger to descend, and bv means of a 
once or twice more. After the lapse of forcibly pressed together. spiral groove in the sneath through 
about a minute, the wooden disk is There is now a special apparatus for which ite guide-rod travels, it is slight- 
turned alternately backwards and for- this manufacture, the Capaulateur of 1y rotated as it descends until it comes 
wards, and in various directions, until th3 Apothecary Viel (Tours) the ar- directly over the centre of the funnel 
the coverings of the metal plugs are as rangement of which does not conform and is applied to the rounded base of 
nearly as possible of a uniform thick- to tne process above described. The the capsule. Continued pressure rams 

— principle of which this arrangement is the capsule home. The first plunger 

editton%f]Bi.2^8 "Wnik der^fffrmaJJeittacJren to compress tub^, made from the Cap- is now again drawn downwards and 

Receptor.** The editors hare, however, found it Sule-maSS and filled With the flUldS, the filled CapSUlO rolls OUt. 

JS{SSrf1,SSli,?SSS^Si£?'SGSrmS!.t«d'tS'in- ^^ *•»« *«T •*"* <»P«"!f o"" ^^obules, There are more simple forms of cap- 
wit others which aremore cbaracteris&cof Amer- bv means of pmcers made specially for SUle fillers, one of them bemg that de- 
ton customs. Editorial addlUon* are loeloaed in ri. for this purpose. vised by Franklin K Davenoort, of 
pIlSsd^Dr.DS^!f^ »«rt h« hew, kindly [NoTU OF Dp, AH, Dsyoa.-An ap- Auburn, Indiana. This consists of a 
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funnel flattened at one side (c) to help 
in taking up the material. The fun- 
nel has a tubed attached, both being 
made of one piece without seams. The 
tube is inserted into the empty cap- 
sule, the material is poured in the fun- 
nel and pushed into the capsule by 
means of a plunger, a. There are as 
many sizes of funnels and plungers as 
there £U^ sizes of capsules. 

Reymond's capsule-filler consists of 
three blocks of wood, one of which 
contains holes just large enough to 
permit the capsmes being inserted one- 
half of their len^h. Another block 
fits over this, ana is perforated with 
holes corresponding to that in the first 
blockj 80 that the whole of each cap- 
sule IS within one of the holes. A 
third block fits upon this, into which 
funnel-shaped holes are bored, which 
are large enough to receive all the 
powder. The latter is pushed into the 
capsules by means of a plunger or 
tampon, and the capsule afterwards 
closed in the usual manner. 

When no apparatus is at hand, and 
capsules are to be filled by hand^ an 
emptv capsule of the same size as is to 
be nlled may be placed upon one scale- 
pan, together with the proper weight 
of tne material to be introduced. The 
powder being placed upon a piece of 
smooth paper, one of tne empty cap- 
sules is charged with powder by means 
of a tampon, or better, a small flat 
spatula. The cap being put mo- 
mentarily on, it is laid on the empty 
scale-pan, and if it weighs too much or 
too little, the excess or deficiency is 
corrected by withdrawing from or add- 
ing to the contents. 

This method may seem tedious at 
first sight, but it wOl be found to work 
extremely well, particularly if large 
Quantities of capsules are thus to be 
nlled, for instance, such as contain 
sulphate of quinine in a dry state. Of 
course, this must be first riaduced to a 
very fine powder. In. handling cap- 
sules by hand, many persons will soon 
observe that their fingers become 
sticky, and that the exterior of the 
capsules, when they have been touched 
bv the finders, becomes damp and lia- 
ble to retain some of the powder. This 
is, of course, due to the perspiration 
of the skin. All trouble from this 
source may be overcome either by 
using gloves or by dipping the ends of 
the fingers previously into collodion. 
The impermeable coating thus pro- 
duced will absolutely prevent any 
moisture from affecting the outsides 
of the capsules. When fiUed, each 
capsule should be carefully brushed 
off with a camel's-hair brush. As a 
rule, there is no need of eluing the 
cap of the capsule, though tnis may be 
done if it fits loosely.] 

REMEDIES FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

These are prepared in a manner 
similar to that mentioned under Mix- 
tures. Volatile oils or alcohol holding 
resins in solution must always be 
added to fiuids containing less alco- 
hol, or such as are of a watery nature, 
and this process must not be reversed, 
so as to secure as fine a subdivision oi 
the precipitate as possible. 

If two substances which enter into 
a mixture produce precipitates, or 
cause some substance to separate by 
coming in contact with each other, 
they should always be mixed in a 
diluted state. If tinctures, gums, or 
emulsions enter into the mixture, tney 
should be added to the saline solution 
before the final mixing takes place. 
By this means heavy or thick-naked 
segregations are avoided. 

Salts op lead mixed with salts con- 
taining TANNIN, or with sulphates, 
yield neavy precipitates. With opium, 
a heavy separation is likewise pro- 
duced. Corrosive sublimate produces 
heavy precipitates with gums, opium, 
and substances containing albumen, 
as does also nitrate of mercury (Liq, 
HydrargyH Nitratia). 



Ameiican Dmgg^t 

Physicians deem it desirable to have 
these particles held in suspension ; this 
may may oiten be effectea by a trifiing 
addition of gum arabic. If, for in 
stance, camphor in solution is to 
be added to a watery mixture, in 
which the camphor would be pre- 
cipitated again, an addition of gum 
arabic will be quite effectual, and the 
separated camphor will remain in sus- 
pension for several minutes after the 
mixture is shaken. 

9 Hydrarg. chlor. corros. gr. 15 

Spirit, camphor 1. § 1 

AquBB destill fl. 3 10 

M. D. S. Lotion. 
(Nota Receptarii :) 

Mucil. acacisB gr. 45 

Addita. 

Herein the corrosive sublimate is 
first to be dissolved in most of the 
water ; the spir. camph, to be mixed 
separately with 45 grains of mucilage 
of gum arabic and a little water, and 
then added to the sublimate solution. 

ETE- WASHES AND INJECTIONS. 

Eye-washes, Collyria, and injec- 
tions, Injectiones, resemole each other 
very much as regards their composi- 
tion, and may, therefore, be discussed 
together. 

Every substance that is insoluble or 





Davenport's capsule filler. 




Capsule filler. 

difficult of solution, which is an ele- 
ment of a fluid intended to be used as 
an eye-wash or as an injection, must 
under all circumstances oe triturated 
as fine as possible, first by itself, and 
then with a suitable portion 01 the 
fluid, and this even when it is taken 
from a stock apjmrently already in a 
fine division. 

Every palpable substance causes 
pain in the eyes. On this account so- 
lutions of salts for eye-washes should 
not be prepared by making hot satu- 
i"ated solutions, because on cooling 
small sharp crystals are precipitated; 
for example : 

Q Boracis pulv 10.0 [gr. 150] 

Solve in 

Aquae Roeaa 100.0 [fl. I 8J] 

D. S. Eye-wash. 

At the ordinary temperature, 1 part 
of borax is dissolved by 12 parts of 
water. The finely-powdered borax is 
mixed with the water, shaken repeat- 
edly, and the undissolved portion sep- 
arated by straining or filtering. The 
word solve shows that the physician re- 
quires a solution. On the other hand, 
snould the prescription read thus : 

3 Boracis pulv 10.0 [gr. 150] 

AquBB R088B 100.0 [fl. I 3iJ 

W. D. S. Injection. 
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a different mode of preparation is de- 
manded, as it clearly calls for a mix- 
ture. The powdered borax is to be 
triturated in a mortar as finely as pos- 
sible, first by itself and then with the 
addition of some wat«r mixed with the 
remaining cold water, and thus dis- 
pensed. 

Cuprum aluminatum * (Lapis divi- 
nus) does not make a clear solution in 
water, because the camphor is always 
liberated. If the prescription does 
not direct straining or filtration, both 
of these processes are necessarily ex- 
cluded. In order, therefore, that the 
liberated particles of camphor which 
float on the upper surface of the fluid 
be rendered as fine as possible, the 
Cuprum aluminatum should first be 
dried and then subjected to continued 
trituration with the addition of a few 
drops of water. An addition of muci- 
lage would cause the camphor to be 
held in suspension. For this purpose 
from two to three times as much gum 
arabic as Cuprum aluminatum is add- 
ed to the mixture. 

The mixtures for eye-washes and in- 
jections sometimes produce precipi- 
tates. The dispenser must be carenil 
that these do not become granular. 

Solution of chloride of iron or sul- 
phate of iron with acetate of lead, or 
sulphate of zinc or alum with acetate 
of lead, in solutions with mucilage, 
require careful mixing in order to ob 
tain, as far as possible, a uniformly 
opaque mixture. If but one of these 
salts, with mucilage of gum arabic, or 
of quince, is to form part of the mix- 
ture, both the salt and the gum are 
first to be diluted with water, each by 
itself, if the prescription so permits. 
The two diluted substances should then 
be mixed . If two or three of these salts 
with gummy fluids are to be constitu- 
ents of a solution or a liquid, each of 
the salts, as well as the gum, is to be 
diluted with water separately before 
being added to the mixture. 

The following will serve as an ex 
ample: 

9 Zinci Sulphatis. i 

Plumbi Acetat. , &&. 2.0 I gr. zxz. 
Amnion. Chloridi, I 

Aluminis aa. 1.0 | gr. xv. 

Mucil. AcaciaB 5.0 I f. 3 iss. 

AquaB R088B 120.0 | f. J iv. 

M. D. S. Shake before using. Inject 
three times daily. 

Here the alum and sulphate of zinc 
are to be dissolved, togetner with the 
chloride of ammonium, in 60.0 (2 n. 
oz.) of rose water, and the mucilage 
added. The acetate of lead is then 
dissolved by itself in the remaining 
60.0 (2 fl. oz.) . 

Both solutions are then to be mixed, 
the latter being poured into the 
former. 

9 Zinci Sulpbat 0.5 | gr. 8. 

Plumbi Acetat 1.0 | gr. 15. 

Ext. Opii 0.4 gr. 6i. 

AcaciaB 10.0 | gr. 150 

AqusB destill 200.0 | fl. l^i 

M. 1. a. (lege arti»). S. Injection. 

Here the sulphate of zinc and d^so 
acetate of lead are to be separately ai6- 
solved, each in 50.0 (f. 3 xvi.) of water, 
and then the extract of opium and 
acacia are to be dissolved in l^.o 
(f . 3 xxvi.) water. The solution of buI- 
phate of zinc is then mixed with the 
latter, and after a thorough sh^ng 
the solution of acetate of lead is addea 
to it. 

Both of the solutions of salts may 
also be first mixed with one-half of tne 
gum solution containing opium ex- 
tract, and finally these two fluids 
mixed together. In this way solutions 
are often obtained which are bui 
sUghtly turbid. whHe neglect of tnis 

• Cupruvi aluminatum Is prepared by ni^Hlj^ 
tofcether 16 parts each of sulphate of copper, n»iw« 
of potassium, and alum (each In powder) m » i m 
cela.n capsule, then removing from "^^^Jlm. 
adulug a mixture of 1 part each of PO'^^'fiSSie 
phor and powdered alum, pouring out and ore***"* 
f he mass in pieces. 
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rule will rosult in the formatioii of a 
fluid with a considerable precipitate. 
Solutions of nitrate of silver are 
dispensed in dark-colored bottles. 

SOLUTIONS FOR HTPODERMIO INJECTIONS. 

Hypodermic or subcutaneous injec- 
tions were introduced in compara- 
tively recent times. The instrument 
for effecting this operation is a small 
syringe, which in this country is 
called merely ** hypodermic syringe," 
but on the continent of Euro^ usually 
named after one of the originators: 
''Pravaz's [or Liier's, or Leiter's] 
syringe." The instrument is too well 
^own to recjuire description here. 

Hypodermic or subcutaneous injec- 
tions require to be as clear fluids as 
are obtainable, and the use of water of 
the greatest possible purity, and which 
is entirely free from vegetable matter 
or germs. [Ha^er recommends doubly 
distflled water.J Every hquid to be 
used as an mjection, when not per- 
fectly clear, must be filtered directly 
into the vessel in which it is to l>e 
dispensed. It is Indispensable that the 
vessel, the funnel, and the filtering 
paper employed be absolutely clean 
and free from dust. If this precaution 
is not observed, abscesses are apt to 
supervene at the sites of puncture. 

Complaints are often made that in- 
flammation and suppuration of the 
punctured places results from mor- 
phine injections, which do not occur 
at another time to the same patient, 
although the identical morphine is 
employed. The physician may attach 
the blame to the preparation of mor- 
phine^ while the apothecary may prefer 
to beheve that the patient has a pre- 
disposition to suppurating sores. The 
reason in both cases is the qualitv of 
the water, and the idea that distilled 
water must always be pure water is 
demonstrated to be erroneous. 

[This is not always the case. A very 
prolific source of suppurative abscesses 
after hypodermic injections in the im- 
pure condition of the point or canula 
of the syringe itself. Unless very 
carefully cleansed after each injection, 
minute particles of blood or tissue may 
and will adhere to the syringe, par- 
ticularly just inside of the ormce, aa 
may often be verified by examining 
with a lens. A fresh injection admin- 
istered by such a syringe is very apt 
to dislodge the adherine impurity and 
thus introduce a morbific germ which 
is sure to result in an abscess.— Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

If glycerin is to form part of an 
injection it must be as nearly pure as 
possible, or otherwise it may act very 
mjurioiisly. 

Substances which do not yield clear 
solutions, as for example many ex- 
tracts, should not be filtered, but 
should be dissolved in perfectly pure 
water, and the solution passed through 
a pellet of glass-wool [or purified cot- 
ton]. 

Paper-filters require to be cleansed 
before being used for filtration and 
should be filled two or three times with 
distilled water, and after the last 
water has drained off, the filtration of 
the fluid for injection may be proceed- 
ed with. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— The pre- 
servation of hypodermic solutions or 
similar liquids is often a matter of 
some importance. While it is the rule 
to prepare hypodermic solutions fresh- 
ly when wanted for use, yet it is often 
inconvenient to do so, and it becomes 
necessary to keep on hand a moderate 
quantity of such a solution. When 
tne substance in solution is an alkaloid 
(such as morphine, atropine, hyoscya- 
mine, cocaine) or other delicate or- 
ganic substance, the utmost care must 
be used in the preparation of the solu- 
tion, so as not to introduce any sub- 
stances that might either form a sedi- 
ment or cause the development of 
fungi. To prevent the latter, various 
substances may bo used, but only with 



the concurrence of or by direction of 
the prescriber. Among these sub- 
stances are boric acid, salicylic acid, 
carbolic acid, and the like. The most 
efficient and the least objectionable of 
all preservatives is chloroform tvater, 
that is^ distilled water saturated with 
chloroform, about two minims being 
required for each fluidounce. Hypo- 
dermic injections of morphine (Ma- 
^ndie's solution), solution of cocaine 
for use in the eye or hypodermically, 
solution of atropine, etc., if made with 
pure distilled water, carefully filtered 
through pure washed filtering paper, 
and then saturated with chloroform, 
will generally keep for a very long 
time. Filtration, of course, can only re- 
move mechanical impurities; the chlo- 
roform, however, prevents the develop- 
ment of germs or hacteria. Such solu- 
tions must be kept in weU-stoppered 
bottles, to prevent the loss of chloro- 
form. These solutions have been prac* 
tically tested in the public hospitals, 
and the chloroform has at no time 
been found objectionable.— Ed. Am, 
Dr.] 

lotions, embrocatioks, solutions for 
external use, qargles, etc. 

These are solutions, mixtures, decoc- 
tions, infusions, etc. Grenerally the 
same rules hold good, regarding their 
preparation, as apply to similcur prepfur- 
ations for internal use. There are 
a few combinations, however, which 
require special attention. 

Chloride of lime, Calx chlorata, is 
to be triturated with the vehicle, and 
the watery mixture freed from the 
coarse, sandy particles by decanta- 
tion. If Liquor calcis is prescribed 
it is imderstood to mean a filtered 
solution of one part of chloride of lime 
in 8 to 10 parts of water prepared 
cold. This latter should be dispensed 
in dark-colored bottles. 

Calomel, Hydrargri chloridummite, 
should not be mixed by mere shaking, 
with a fiuid of which it is to form a 
part, as for instance lime-water, but 
must first be triturated in a mortar 
with a portion of the vehicle. 

Corrosive Subumatb, lime-water, 
and opium solutions. According to 
the order in which these three sub- 
stances are mixed, fiuids of different 
constitution are obtained. If corrosive 
sublimate is first put into a bottle and 
the tincture of opium or solution of 
extract of opium added, and last of all 
the lime-water, a solution results 
which do^es not yield a yellowish-red 
precipitate of oxide of mercury. This 
precipitate, however^ is desired by the 
physician. The sublimate must tnere- 
fore be first shaken with the lime- 
water and the opium added last of all. 

If CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE is prescribed 

with EXTRACT or TINCTURE OF OPIUM in 

aqueous solution, the opium ingredi- 
ent must fii^t be mixed with one-half 
of the water, and the corrosive subli- 
mate dissolved in the other half, and 
the two hquids then mixed together. 

Tincture ofopium^ extract of opium 
form insoluble combinations with 
most metallic salts. They are conse- 
quently only added to solutions of me- 
tallic salts when diluted with water. 

In many other cases also, the dis- 
penser win guard against undesirable 
results if he carefully marks the order 
in which he adds each constituent to a 
mixture. Should he not do this, it 
may easily happen that when a repeti- 
tion of the prescription is wanted, it 
may differ materially from the first. 
It is trouble wasted to enlighten the 
patient as to the reasons for the 
change. 

Pkosphorua is dissolved by being 
heated in a test-tube into which it has 
been put with the solvent, by bein^ 
repeatedly dipped into hot water ana 
agitated in it. If ether is the solvent, 
the solution is effected by (cold) macer- 
ation. Care must be taken that no 
undissolved particles of the phospho- 
rus remain suspended in the liquid, to 



prevent which, after the solution has 
become cool, the dissolved portion is 
carefully decanted from that which is 
undissolved or remains as sediment. 
In using turbid solvents, it is safe to put 
the phosphorus into a large test-tuoe, 
and to cover it with so much of the sol- 
vent that it cannot be acted upon by 
the air. The bottom of the glass is 
then heated by means of hot water until 
the phosphorus melts, when it is made 
into little balls by cautious shaking. 
The remainder of the menstruum is 
then added, frequently shaken up, left 
to settle for one to two hours, and de- 
canted. 
At a medium temperature 1,000 parts 

Absolute ether dissolve about 10 parts 

Officinal ether *' ** 7.5 " 

Spirit of ether " " 1.5 *• 

Absolute alcohol *' *' 3.5 " 

Alcohol (90 per cent) " 1. part 

Any fixed oil " *' 15. parts 

Petroleum or ethereal oQs ** 20. ** 

of phosphorus. 

(To be continued.) 



Detection of Mineral Oils in Fatty 
OilB. 

The following process has been pro- 
posed by Focke in R^3ert, der Anal, 
Chem.: 20 Gm. of the sample are 
mixed with 8-10 Gm. of caustic potas- 
sa and 50 C.c. of alcohol [and heat- 
ed on a water-bath for a short time. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.]; the alcohol is then 
evaporated off, the mass dissolved 
in water and then decomposed by hy- 
drochloric acid. As soon as the sep- 
arated fatty acids form a clear lay- 
er, the mixture is cooled, the acid 
aqueous liquid is drawn off with a si- 
phon as much as possible, and the 
ratty acid washed ^vith fresh portions 
of cold or lukewarm water, imtil the 
washings cease to show an acid re- 
action. The fatty acids now remaining 
— which may contain mineral oils 
or fats-— are dissolved in ether, the 
ethereal solution is filtered, the ether 
removed by distillation or evapora- 
tion, and the residue weighed. Since 
it is impossible to obtain an absolutely 
constant weight, it is best to cease 
heating the residue (with the object of 
drying) as soon as not more than a 
few centigrammes are lost by drying 
during fifteen minutes. 

About 10 Gm. of the mixed fatty 
acids are now weighed in a capacious 
flask and dissolved in 50 C.c. of alco- 
hol. A little solution of phenolphtha- 
lein is then added, ana afterwards 
strong solution of soda (1 in 3) in 
drops, imtil a slight excess of soda is 
present. Before the mixture has time 
to congeal, 100 C.c. of low-boiling ben- 
zin (not over 80° C. or 176** F.) are now 
added, the whole thoroughly mixed by 
shaking, and the alcoholic and benzin 
solutions allowed to separate as dis- 
tinct layers. When this has occurred, 
500 C.c. of water are added, the con- 
tents again mixed by repeated gentle 
ag itation, and the flcisk set aside. 
When the aqueous soap-solution has 
separated, it is siphoned off as com- 

Eletely as pc^ible, and the remaining 
enzin solution treated with another 
volume of 300 C.c. of water. The for- 
mer will now refuse to separate com- 
pletely; in order to obtain a clear 
Denzin solution, as much as possible 
of the aqueous solution is removed, 
and 10 C.c. of alcohol then poured in 
a thin stream and with circular motion 
through the benzin solution. After 
five or ten minutes the latter will be- 
come perfectly clear, and the larg:er 
portion of it can be poured off, wmle 
the remainder may be collected by a 
separating funnel. In place of the 
100 C.c. of benzin, only 80 to 85 C.c. of 
clear benzin solution wiU usually be 
obtained. This is poured into a tall 
beaker placed inside of a broader flat 
dish, and the benzin evaporated with 
a gentle heat. Any residue left will 
be mineral fat or oil. 
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A NEW TH£BMO-E!EaniiATOB. 

IN our last number we described a 
drying apparatus recommended by 
Victor Meyer, in which nearly con- 
stant temperatures are produced by 
the introduction of liquids of known 
boiling-points. The condensation of 
the vapor of the boiling liauid is there 
effected by a plain upright tube (see 
page 53). That this may sometimes 
mvolve some loss of vapor, at least 
with low- boiling liquids, is not improb- 
able. It is, of course, easy to connect 
the tube with an upright condenser by 
which all loss can be avoided. There 
is one other drawback connected with 
that apparatus, namely, that the tem- 
perature cannot be varied, after the 
Doiling-point of the liquid has been at- 
tained, without changing the liquid. 
These drawbacks — if they may be 
called so — are avoided in the thermo- 
regulator constructed by Prof. A. 
Fock, of Berlin. This consists of a 
large outer and a smaller inner vessel, 
made of copper, and having only three 
outlets, one at h, for the insertion of a 
thermometer and the introduction or 
withdrawal of a liquid, and the other 
two, being the tuoes a and 
6, connecting with the up- 
right condenser. The outer 
vessel A is charged with 



the li<)uid, the boiling-point 
of which is to determme the 
temperature. The inner ves- 
sel IS charged with a non- 
volatile liquid of high boil- 
ing-point, such as olive oil 
or paraffin. Whenade&nite 
temperature is to be attain- 
ed, such as may be produced 
by a liquid of definite boiling- 
point, the stop-cock at r is 
closed, and the condensed 
liquid all made to run back 
into the vessel A, The va- 
pors will at first rise into the 
condenser through both a 
and 6, but as soon as con- 
densed liquid fiows down 
through d and &, the vapors 
will ascend through a alone. 
When a temperature is to be 
attained for which no special 
homogeneous liquid is avail- 
able, petroleum, or better, 
definite fractions of this 
may be employed^ and en- 
ough of this be distilled off 
(the stop-cock r being open) 
until the temperature of . 
the remainder nas risen to ^ 
the desired point. The stop- 
cock is then closed, cmd the 
condensed vapors will flow 
back into the vessel. In this 
way any desired degree of 
temperature may be more 
accurately regulated than by any other 
method. 

The interior vesdel, 5, may also be 
used as a hot air-bath by emptying it 
of its contents. It is a mucn better 
air-bath than if tho liquid in A were 
actually in contact with it. In the 
latter case, variations of three to five 
degrees would be caused by local over- 
heating due to confined pressure, and 
other causes. As the> apparatus is con- 
structed now, the walls of the inner 
vessel are constantlv surrounded by 
vapor of an equable temperature. — 
After Zeitsch, j* Instrumentenkunde, 
1886, 26. 

Chinojodln. 

As a supplement to the article on 
this new antiseptic, contained in our 
last number (page 46), we have to add 
that the substance is an additionpro- 
ductof chinoline (quinoline; CtBCN), 
the molecule IC]J1 (chloride of iodine) 
having been joined to it. Its com- 
position is, therefore, CuHiNICl. It 
IS light-yellow, micro-crystalline, in- 
soluble m water, and difficultly so in 
alcohol, ether, and other solvents. It 
strongly resembles chinoline in odor 
and taste. 



IMPBOVED FUNNEL 
HOLDERS. 

(^ ERICH & Pitschinsky, of Vienna, 
T have introduced a hew style of 
funnel holders, which are not only 
preferable to others on account of 
the conical shape adapted to support 
a funnel with steadiness, but tdso on 
account of the ease with which they 
may be kept clean, as they are made 
of glazed porcelain. They are fastened 
by a handle, 5, into an iron arm, H, 
which may be attached to a retort- 
stand. The interior of the funnel hol- 
ders shows three longitudinal ridges, 
which prevent the close contact of 
the whole funnel surface with the in- 
terior of the holder.— After Chem, 
Zeit, No. 103. 

Japanese Fish Oil. * 

AocoRDiNa to a French Consular re- 
port, in the Mon, des Produits Chim.y 
this article, which has lately been im- 
ported into England in enormous quan- 
tities, is the product of an industry 
carried on principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Yokohama by native fisher- 
men. The oil is obtained from herrings 
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and sardines, which cannot otherwise 
be utihzed for want of saltv or means 
of transport to the nearest maricet, and 
is extracted by means of a most primi- 
tive modus operandi, the fishes being 
cut up and tnrown into the boiling 
water, and the oil removed as it rises 
to the surface. After boiling the fish, 
the remaining oil is pressed put. 

It frequently happens that through 
want of labor the fish are allowed to 
remain in the water until decom- 
posed, and this accounts for the repul- 
sive smell and dark color of many 
shipments. The crude oil is sent to 
Tokio and Yokohama in wooden bar- 
rels, containing about li cwt., lined 
with paper impregnated by glycerin 
and the juice of unrii)e EaKi fruit 
(Dioapyros Kaki) . The oil is refined by 
heating it to 122° or 140° F. in cast-iron 
boilers, and then allomng it to cool in 
wooden tube. When cold it forms 
three layers — an upper of clear liquid 
oil, a central of solid grease or fat, 
and a bottom layer of water, refuse, 
and albuminous matter. The upper 
layer of oil is drawn off in barrels for 
shipment, but the fat is remelted, fil- 
tered, and poured into cases while hot. 
— Chem. and Drugg. 



APPARATUS FOB WASHING 
CABBONIO ACID GAS. 

THE direction of the arrows in the 
generator, A, indicates the cur- 
rent of the gas. The wash-apparatus 
consists of a vessel divided by a dia- 
phragm, hy into two separate portions. 
The lower one contains the wash- 
water, and may be filled or emptied 
by means of the faucets on the side. 
A tube, a. leads from the diaphragm 
to nc£ur tne bottom. The washed gas 
passes into the tube arising from the 
diaphragm and thence to wherever it 
may be conducted. The object of this 
rrangement w ill be readuy under- 
stood. If the gas delivery were to 
take place through a continuous tube 
passing to the bottom of the wash- 
liquid, the latter would flow back into 
the generating vessel whenever the 
pressure in the latter would diminish, 
with the present arrangement, the 
wash-liquid would be sucked up into 
the upper compartment, and the risk 
of its passing into the generator is 
greatly diminished. This apparatus 
has been patented in Gtermany by H. 
Brinck, of CJologne. 

Use of Oooaine Followed 
by Toxic Symptoms. 

Several more cases have 
been recorded in which the 
use of cocaine has been fol- 
lowed by toxic symptoms, 
and one case, by Dr. Schil- 
ling, where amy! nitrite was 
successfully administered as 
an antidote (Med. Chran., 
Feb., p. 397). In this case 
six drops of a 20-per-cent 
solution had been mjected 
into the gums of a woman 
aged 28, to facilitate the ex- 
traction of a back tooth. 
After the tooth had been 
removed, and the patient 
was about to leave, her 
countenance became rijgid 
and she appeared to faint, 
and in spite of the adminis- 
tration of stimulants she 
became unconscious. The 
eyes remained widely open- 
ed, and ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination showing contrac- 
tion of the retinal arteries, 
it was reasoned that there 
was contraction of the arte- 
ries of the brain, and the ex- 
periment was made of ad- 
ministering nitrite of amyl. 
After the inhalation of three 
drops from a cloth the 
woman's face flushed and 
she spoke, and a second and 
third inhalation at intervals of a few 
minutes resulted in complete restora- 
tion. — Pharm, Joum, 

Bow's Liniment is a Scotch remedy 
for chest complaints, and is chiefly 
used for children slightly colded. The 
formula is: 

Opium 1 0*^ 

Hard soap 1 J || 

Compound camphor liniment. . 8 

Digest for several days, and filter. 

Instead of this, a mixture of opium 
liniment (2 parts), and solution of am- 
monia (1 part) is sometimes sold.— 
Chem, anaDrugg, 

Horehound and Linseed Ssrrup." 
Boil together for ten minutes 1 o^ 
horehound, 2 oz. linseed, and 1 pint oi 
water. Strain when cold, and cussolve 
1 lb. of sugar in the decoction. ^^ 
product should measure 30 oz. ; to this 
add5oz. ext. glycyrrhiz. hq.,.l o^' 
ess. anisi, 1 oz. spt. chloroformi, fl"" 
3 oz. proof spirit. Shake well, ana al- 
low to stand for a day before bottling. 
— Chem, and Drugg, 
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QUEEIES & A NSWEBS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ 
must he received by the 6th of the 
months and must in every case be 
accompaniedby the name and address 
of the writer^ for the information of 
the editor^ but not for publication. 

No. 1,690.— Terebene,Terpene,Ter- 
pin, eto.y etc. (several Bubscribers). 

Ab the answer to this query takes 
lip more than the usual amount of 
space, we have given it as a separate 
article, headed : On Terebene, Terpene, 
Terjnn^ and Allied Bodies, on page 
63 of this number. 

No. 1,691.— Lanolin (M. E. and oth- 
ers.) 

Whether the name lanolin is pro- 
tected by a trade-mark or not, we can- 
not say. From a rather acrimonious cor^ 
respondence, published in the Pharm. 
ZettunQy between Prof. Oscar Lieb- 
reich, of Berlin, and Mr. J. D. Riedel, 
of same place, in which the former at- 
tempts to show the utter worthless- 
ness of a ** purified wool-fat " put on 
the market by the latter, and in which 
the latter carries on a determined de- 
fence, we glean the fact that lanolin, a 
mixture of purified wool-fat and 30 
per cent of water, was invented by Dr. 
O. Braun, who ootained a patent upon 
his process of purifying wool-fat in 
1882. 

Regarding the price, we are informed 
by one of the importers that it will be 
sold at eighty cents per pound. 

No. 1,692.— Gtold-Bronze (J. W. B.). 

This may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Melt 2 parts of pure tin 
in a crucible, and add to it, under con- 
stant stirring, 1 part of metallic mer- 
cury, previously heated in an iron 
spoon until it begins to emit fumes, 
when cold, the alloy is rubbed to 
powder, mixed with 1 part each of 
chloride of ammoniiun and sublimed 
sulphur, and the whole inclosed in a 
fla& or retort which is imbedded in a 
sand-bath. Heat is now applied imtil 
the sand has become red-hot, and this 
is maintained until it is certain that 
vai)ors are no longer evolved. The 
vessel is then removed from the hot 
sand and idlowed to cool. The lower 
part of the vessel contains the gold- 
bronze as a shining gold-colored mass. 
In the upper part of the flask or retort 
chloride of ammonium and cinnabar 
will be found. 

No. 1,693.— Sulphate of Copper in 
Cones (Ed. W.). 

Thore are several ways in which 
cones or sticks of sulphate of copper 
may be prepared. 

1. Selected crystals, free from fis- 
sures, are put into a lathe and turned 
into cones, a rasp being used as tool. 
This requires care and practice. 

2. Grind properly shaped crystals 
upon a slowly turning wet grindstone, 
holding the crystal so that the base of 
the cone will look towards you and the 
pointed end away from you. This is 
the easiest way. 

3. Beduce crystals of sulphate of cop- 
per to powder, moisten with a little 
water and heat in a porcelain crucible 
or capsule until the mass is melted. 
Roll it out quickly into cones or 
sticks. 

4. Mix ten parts of finely-powdered 
sulphate of copper and two parts of 
finely-powdered Dorax, moisten with 
a little water and roll out into sticks 
or cones. Dry them in a lukewarm 
place. If the two powders are rubbed 
together in a heated wed^wood mor- 
tar, the mass becomes so plastic that it 
may be formed into cones without dif- 
ficulty. Sometimes, however, it **sets " 
very quickly. In this case a little wa- 
ter* may be added. 

5. The preceding may also be melted 
together m suitable forms and allowed 
to set. 
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No. 1,694.— Algin (Ett.) 

This interesting substance, of which 
we have given a very full account in 
our volume for 1885, page 146, and 
which promises to be of wide applica- 
bility, forms the subject of an English 
patent (No. 13,433, Oct. 11th, 1884) 
granted to the discoverer, Mr. £. C. C. 
Stanford, F.C.S., of Dalmuir, Diunbar- 
tonshire, who will probably be able to 
supply the article in quantities. 

Algm appears to be a remarkable 
substance. It is really an acid, form- 
ing salts with bases. The alginates of 
alkalies and of magnesium are soluble, 
nearly all the remaining, insoluble. 
Some of them have characteristic col- 
ors, the copper-salt being blue, the iron 
salt brown, etc. The alginates of the 
alkalies may be used for stiffening fa- 
brics ; the magnesium salt as a mor- 
dant; many metallic alginates in the 
preparation of water-proof fabrics; 
those of the alkaline earths for artifi- 
cial bone ; those of iron, cobalt, copper, 
nickel, and chromium for artificial 
horn (colored); the sodium and am- 
monium salt, mixed with ammonical 
solution of shellac, as a substitute for 
gutta-percha, etc. 

No. 1,695.— Herbarium of Medici- 
nal Plants (B.). 

You will prooably succeed in obtain- 
ing the herbarium specimens of Amer- 
ican medicinal plants by applying to 
Mr. M. E. Hyams, of Statesville, N.C. 
European specimens may be obtained 
among other sources from Mr. A. 
Vi^ner, apothecary in Biebrich on the 
Rhme, with whom you might corre- 
spond. From a recent pajjer by Prof. 
A. Tschirsch, of Berlin, printed in the 
Pharm, Zeitung (Jan. 23a). we see that 
a Mr. Buvsman, of Middelburg, Neth- 
erlands, nas commenced to issue a 
collection of medicinal plants, which 
seems to excel anything of the kind 
ever attempted before. It is published 
in series comprising 10 plants, each 
bein^ represented by a faultless dry 
specimen, and the fiowers and fruit of 
each being separately furnished, with 
the details of each. The plant itself is 
mounted upon paper; such parts as 
would suffer by drying are preserved 
in alcohol, and contained in an accom- 
panying vial. Such parts as permit- 
arymg are inclosed in a paper-capsule, 
or are mounted in Canada balsam on 
a slide. The seeds, for instance, ai-e 
always together; the sepals and petals, 
according to their color, mounted up- 
on light or dark-colored i)aper, the 
nude and female organs also separate, 
and so that they can be easily de- 
tached from the paper to permit closer 
inspection. The stigmas, anthers, 
ovules, and other minute objects, are 
mounted in Canada balsam, so that 
they may be examined under a lens. 
This collection enables the beginner to 
study medicinal plants morphologi- 
cally even in winter. It is stated that 
any desired plants will be furnished 
in the above manner by Mr. Buys- 
mann. 

No. 1,696. — Ageing of Cordials, 
Perfumes, etc. (Metropolis). 

Numerous processes have been pro- 
posed for ** ageing" or "seasoning" 
freshly prepared artificial liquors and 
cordiaiB. Of course, there is no pro- 
cess equal to that of actually and lit- 
erally doing what the term ** ageing" 
imphes, namely, to set the liquid aside, 
properly protected, until it has acquir- 
ed the qualities aesired. It is well 
known tnat recently distilled or re- 
cently compounded liquids, particu- 
larly if they contain volatile and odor- 
ous ingredients, require more or less 
time until their components become 
sufficiently blended to prevent any of 
them to predominate over the other. 
If the temperature of the room in 
which the vessel is stored does not 
vary much, and if the vessel is not ag- 
itated or moved from time to time, it 
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requires much longer than if the tem-^ 
perature is subject to periodical chan- 
ges — warm and cold — and if the con- 
tainer is occasionally shaken. A 
notable example of the efficacy of 
either of these influences, or of both 
combined, is presented by the rate at 
which certain liquors willa^ when 
X)assing through the heat ot one or 
more smnmers, or when carried on one 
or more voyages at sea. 

Among the expedients used for hast- 
ening the seasoning of such com- 
pounds, there is probably none which 
is better than the judicious application 
of heat. If the liquid be inclosed in 
tight containers, with as little air as 
possible, and it be then raised to a tem- 
perature of 24° to 30" C. (74°-86'F.), a 
notable acceleration of the seasoning 
will aJr^^y be observed. But if the 
heat be pushed to 60*^-70^ C. {140"-158*' 
F.), and maintained for ten to twelve 
hours, the liquid will be so thoroughly 
seasoned that it requires only two or 
three weeks further rest to pass as 



Though our correspondent has not 
referred to perfumes, such as essences, 
handkerchief extracts, colognes, etc., 
in his letter, we may add that these li- 
quids may likewise oe ripened by the 
cautious application of heat, precau- 
tions being taken that nothing is dissi- 
pated. 

No. 1,697.— Hypnone (Several in- 
quirers). 

This new hypnotic, which has long 
been known as a chemical substance, 
but the physiological properties oi 
which have only recently been discov- 
ered by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz and 
G. Bcurdat. is not likely to displace 
the other sleep-producing substance to 
any great extent. Though it may be 
a powerful hypnotic, yet it has a very 
disagreeable taste, somewhat recaUing 
that of creasote, and can only be ad- 
ministered in capsules. It may also 
be given in oil in which it is soluble, 
and which appears to be a better ve- 
hicle, since the substance, by itself, is 
quite irritant. More recent experi- 
ments of Mairet and Combemale ap- 
pear to show that it is, properly speak- 
ing, not a hypnotic, but produces a 
condition only remotely resembling 
s'eep. However this may be, it will 
require further study to decide the 
merits of the substance. 

Hypnone is a name of convenience 
for the proper chemical name^ aceto- 
phenons or a^cetyl-benzol. This sub- 
stance belongs to the class of ketones, 
that is, those organic compounds 
which contain the group 00 combined 
with two (either identical or difi!erent) 
monatomic alcoholic radicals, either 
of the fatty acid series or of the aro- 
matic series. In the special case of 
acetophenone, the group 00 is associ- 
ated with benzyl (the group 0«H», de- 
rived from benzol: OcH»), and with 
methyl (0H»). It may therefore be 
called benzyUmethyUketone, or, since 
the ^up OcHt is more appropriately 
considered as phenyl (from phenol: 
0«H».HO), it may be, and in fact is 
usually named phenyl-methyl-ketoTie. 
Further, since the groups OO.OHs = 
OsHsO are also comprised under the 
single name acetyl, the above com- 
pound has received the name acetyl- 
benzol. It is prepared by distilling a 
mixture of benzoate and acetate of 
calcium, the reaction being as follows: 

Ca(C«H..CO,), -h Ca(CH..CO,), = 

calcium calcium 

benzoate acetate 

= 2(C.H..C0.CH.) + 2CaC0. 

acetophenone calcium 

carbonate 

There are various other methods by 
which it may be obtained. 

When pure, it forms large crystal- 
line landnae melting at 00.5"* 0. (68* F. ; 
it is, therefore, liqmd at any tempera^ 
ture above this; according to Staedel 
&; Kleinschmidt; see Beustein, Org. 
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Chenh., 1667), boiUng at 202^ C. (395.6' 
F.), and having the spec. gr. 1.032 at 
15^ C. (39^ F.). 

When bromine (1 mol.) dissolved in 
carbon disulphide is gradually added 
in the cold to acetophenone also dis- 
solved in carbon aisulphide, and a 
stream of dry carbonic acid gas be. 
passed through the mixture, the bro- 
mine displaces one atom of hydrogen 
in the methyl group (CHc) and forms 
monobrom-acetopheuone, or simply 
called: bromacetophenoue. Thissub^ 
stance crystcdlizes with great facility, 
is insoluble in cold or boiling water, 
but very easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform. It is remark- 
able for its property of violently ex- 
citing tears in the eyes. Possibly it 
may turn out to have some useful 
physiological effects. 

No. 1,698.— Crude Animal Oil and 
Dippel'B Animal Oil (L. & Co.). 

The crude animal oil, or more cor- 
rectly '* crude animal volatile oil " is a 
by-product in processes where animal 
matters containing nitrogen are sub- 
jected to high heat. It is not always 
collected, being sometimes allowed to 
run to waste; but where considerable 
(][uantities are regularly obtained (as 
in the manufacture of yellow prussiate 
of potash or of animal charcoal), it is 
collected and disposed of for various 
purposes. 

In its crude state, it is a brownish- 
black, but slightly viscid, non-transpa- 
rent liquid of a very disagreeaole, 
burnt, or fetid odor, a sharp alkaline 
taste, and a strong alkaline and dis- 
agreeably bitter taste. It is lighter 
than water, and only partially soluble 
in it. Of alcohol, it requires 3 parts 
tor solution. 

DippeTs animal oil is the preceding 
after being rectified. It has the syno- 
nyms: Oleum animale sethereum 
(rectificatum). Oleum Comu Oervi rec- 
tificatum, Oleum animale Dippelii. 

The crude oil is first distilled from a 
retort standing on a sand-bath, with a 
moderate heat, as long as a thin liquid 
passes over, which amounts to 3u or 
40^ of the original oil. Tne distillate 
is a thin, nearly colorless oil of dis- 
agreeable odor which was formerly 
used as '' DippeFs oil ^' without further 
pu4fication. It should be still further 

Eurlfied^ however, which is best done 
y heatmg it in a retort with 4 times 
its f oliune of water, over a free flame. 
The^steam carries over about one-half 
of ihe oil, so that the final ^ield is 
about 15-20;^ of the cinide oil originally 
employed. The oHy distillate floating 
upon the water must be separated im- 
mediately, and transferred to small 
vials which must be completely filled, 
well stoppered, and kept under water. 
The crude animal ou contains vari- 
ous volatile substances, amon^ them 
chinoline, pyrrhol, pyridine, picoline, 
lutidine, metJiyl-, ethyl-, and propyl- 
amine, etc. When rectified, the pyri- 
dine, picoUne, lutidine^ and amine 
bases remain mostly behmd in solution 
in the water of the retort, while the 
first-mentioned ones (and some others) 
pass over. It is owing to the presence 
of these bases, that the oil soon be- 
comes brown when exposed to light 
and air. 

This is the substance from which 
iodol is said to be prepared. See our 
preceding number, p. 45. 

No. 1,699.— Kaskine (Several In- 
quirers). 

We have received several communi- 
cations inquiring about the substance 
sold under the name of kaskine, and 
advertised as having been used with 
great success as a substitute for qui- 
nine, in prominent hospitstls and by 
members of the medical profession. 

Begarding the nature of the article 
in question, we have to say that it ap- 
pears to be, according to Dr. Frederick 
MofEmann, editor of the Pharm, Rundn 
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achau, nothing else than white sugar 
in fine granules. We have no reason 
to entertain any doubt of the correct- 
ness of this statement, since we have 
ourselves failed to find in it any trace 
of other substances. The parties in- 
terested in its sale evidently had made 
up their minds that the substance 
needed no careful weighing nor any 
special manipulations of tibe dispens- 
ing pharmacist, since they accompany 
each bottle by a little wooden cup to 
measure out the doses. This method 
of excluding the services of the phar- 
macist also diminishes the risk of 
havmg undue attention drawn to the 
remaricable statement made on the 
label that kaskine is derived from bi- 
tumen, a statement which any one 
having had a training, in chemistry 
would denounce as nonsense. 

As to the claims of the Easkine 
Company, that the substance has been 
used in certain hospitals of New York 
City, one of the editors of this journal, 
who has official charge of all the 
medical supplies furnished to the pub- 
lic hospitals belonging to the city, de- 
sires to state that no kaskine has ever 
been purchased for any of the public 
institutions, nor has any kaskine ever 
passed through his hands, among the 
medical supplies, either purchased or 
sent as free samples. It is quite possi- 
ble that samples of it have b^n sent to 
some member of the medical staffs con- 
nected with the institutions— just as 
hundreds of other samples are annu- 
ally sent or handed to them privately. 

We are requested by those members 
of the Medical Board of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, whose names appear on the cir- 
culars of the Kaskine Company — 
Profe. A. L. Loomis and F. R. S. 
Drake— to state that the use of their 
names has been wholly unauthorized, 
and that legal proceedings have been 
commenced against the offending par- 
ties. 

One of our correspondents is a phy- 
sician who says that he has accepted, 
during the last few years, many new 
remedies— under various oddly sound- 
ing names — without any suspicion as 
to their bona fide character. He men- 
tions kairine, thalline, pelletierine, and 
antipyrin, and says that new chemicals 
follow each other so rapidly in modem 
therapeutics that the busy practi- 
tioner has no time— even if he had the 
ability — to study their chemical prop- 
erties or to assure himself of their 
legitimacy, being compelled to rely 
upon the reports of specialists in phar- 
macology or of professional chemists. 

Having had occasion, however, to 
try a sample of the article, he speedily 
discovered its utter uselessness as a 
remedy in malarial affections, and 
having failed to find any mention of it 
in the current medical or chemical 
literatui'e, he made up his mind that 
it belonged to the large class of nos- 
trums which exist and flourish by 
advertising. 

To us the name kaskine appears 
to have been very appropriately chosen 
for the proximate pnnciple usually put 
up in sugar-** casks." 

No. 1,700.— Tonga (N. O.). 

When tonga was first put on the 
market, some years ago, as a specific 
for neuralgia, a good deal of mystery 
surroimded the drug. The firm which 
claimed the exclusive control of it, did 
not divulge its origin and even suc- 
ceeded in establishing its legal right to 
the name or trade-mark ** tonga." It 
was, however, shown that the druj^, 
which was derived from the Fiji 
Islands, consisted of the inner bark of 
Premna taitensis (Nat. ord. Verbena^ 
ceae), and the stem of Raphidophora 
vitienais Schott (Nat. oi*d. Aroidese), 
which latter has been shown by Brown 
to be identical with Epipremnum 
mirabile Schott. 

Compare New Rem., 1882, pp. 55, 
162, 211. 
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The word tonga has been apphed to 
various plants in other countries, with- 
out it appearing that the name has 
been carried from one place to the 
other. It is such a facue name or 
woixi, that it may well have originated 
spontaneously m widely different 
coimtries. We have found it applied 
to the following, besides the neuralgic 
remedy spoken of above : 

1. Tonga is the Peruvian name of a 
beverage prepared from the fruits of 
Datura aanguinea R. et P. (= Brug- 
man^ia bicolor Pers.), the *' blood-red 
thorn-apple," a native of Peru and 
Colombia. This tonga is used by the 
native inhabitants in a diluted condi- 
tion, as a soporific. The concentrated 
*' tonga " appears' to be a powerful ex- 
citant, since it is stated to produce 
attacks of mania. It is related that 
the priests of the sun-temple at Sago- 
moza, the seat of the Indian oracle, 
chewed the seeds of the above plant 
for the purpose of obtaining inspira- 
tions {ItosentJuU, Synopsis plant, 
diaphor., 8vo, Erlangen, 1862, p. 453). 

According to Prof. Hieronymus, this 
beverage, which is called both tonga 
and manga in Peru, is prepared from 
the seeds of Datura Metel L. 

2. In Proyart*s History of Loango, 
Kakongo, etc. (Paris, 1776; in Pinker- 
ton's Collection (London, 1814), voJ. 
xvi., 554), it is stated that '^ tonga is th3 
name of an oblong fruit of the size of 
^^ cgg» which incloses a quantity of 
pippins of the size of a lentil. From 
50 to 100 grow upon one stalk 2 or 3 
feet high. The camba differs from the 
tonga only by being flat instead of 
round. The fruit grows in Provence; 
it is there C€dled berengenne" 

This is evidently the Solanum escu- 
lentum L. (or S. Melongena), which is 
caUed in some parts of Provence berin- 
ghie ; in Spanish berituena ; Portuguese 
berinjela, (See also Nemnich, Worter- 
buch, p. 1,318, where the word is 
spelled tongu; and the word camba 
appears as mecumba.) 

It is remarkable that the word tonga 
should thus have been employed by 
the natives of Peru and of Africa to 
denote closely aUied plants, both pos- 
sessing narootic properties; and that 
the same word should have been em- 
ployed in the Fiji Islands to designate 
a domestic remedy [at least; so it is 
reported] having anodyne properties 
likewise. However, in the latter case 
we are in doubt about the antiquity of 
the term, and suspect that it is com- 
paratively modem, having probably 
some connection with the geK)eraphical 
name of the Tonga group of islands^-at 
no great distance from the Fiji group 
— the larges tof which is Tonga Tabu 
or ** holy (tabu) island (tonga).'' 



No. 1,701.— Quebracho (Boston). 

The sample of quebracho bark you 
sent us is from Aspidoaperma Que- 
bracho Schlecbtendahl, and is, there- 
fore, the kind which has been found 
to be medicinally valuable. If a phar- 
macognostic examination is impracti- 
cable, as, for instance, when the bark 
is powdered, the following test may 
be applied, which, according to Greorge 
Fraude, is characteristic of the alka- 
loid aspidospermine. 

Boil 5 Gm. of the finely-cut or pow- 
dered bark with about 25 C.c. of coal- 
tar benzin of low boiling-point for 
about five minutes, filter hot, and 
shake the scaroely-colored filtrate with 
about 10 C.c. of very dilute sulphuric 
acid. Separate the aqueous solution 
containing sulphate of aspidosper- 
mine, add ammonia in excess, then 10 
C jc. of ether, and shake. Separate the 
ethereal solution, evaporate it (in a 
test-tube), then add to the residue a 
little water, 3 or 4 drops of sulphuric 
acid and a very minute quantity of 
chlorate of potassium, and boil. The 

Serchloric acid thus generated pro- 
uces an intense f uchsine-like color. 
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The term quebracho signifies 
" breaker," and is supposed to refer 
to the hardness of the wood, which is 
apt to break the axe that is used to fell 
the tree. The name is. however, ap- 
plied to a number of different trees, 
chiefly to the following : 

1. A«ptdo8perma QuSbracho Schlech- 
tendahi. Domestic name: qudn-acho 
bianco ('* white quebracho^'). Nat. 
ord. Apocynacese, a tree growing to 
the height of 50 feet, and to a dian .eter 
up to 3 feet. Hab, Brazil ^and Ar- 
gentine Republic, also some portions 
of ChiU. 

2. Jjoxopterygium (or Quebtxichia) 
Lorentzii Grisebach. Domestic name : 
quebracho colorado.qu, negro (**colored 
or black qu."), from the darker color 
of the heart wood. Nat. ord. Anacar- 
diaceee^ attaining as large a size as the 
precedmg. The wood of this tree is 
exceedingly difficult to hew or plane, 
and is therefore used wherever ex- 
tremely hard wood is preferable. 

The wood of this tree haa been found 
by Dr. Penzold to possess anti-asth- 
matic properties, like the preceding, 
but in a less strong degree. Other ob- 
servers found it inert. We do not think 
that any of this is imported now. 

3. Joaina rhombi/olia Hooker et 
Amot. Domestic names: quebracho 
^£>;b C* flexible qu.," so named in the 
province of C6rdoba, Argentine Re- 



public) ; aombra del toro (' ' bull-guard, " 
in the prov. of Tucuman) ; p«e C* fish," 
in San Luiz, Mendoza, Siem Juan^ and 



C6rdoba) ; and quinchilin or qutnchi- 
rin in C6rdoba. Nat. Fam. Ilicineae. 
Hob, Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay. Grows to a neight of some 24 
feet, and up to 1 foot in diameter. 

4. M(u:h(Brium fertile Qriaehach (= 
if. Tipa Bentham). Domestic name: 
tipa. Has edso been named quebracho, 
according to some writers, but Prof. 
Hieronymus, of C6rdoba, who has 
been quoted as the authority for this 
(see New Rem., 1880, 111), does not 
mention this name in his work, ' * Plan- 
tae Diaphoricse Florae Argentina," 
8vo, Buenos Ayres, 1882. In fact, he 
says that its wooa may be worked 
with facility. This tree attains a size 
similar to tnat of Nos. 1 and 2. Nat. 
Fam. Leguminosse. Hab, Northern 
Provinces of Argentine Republic. 

The dinunutive name quebrachillo, 
or quebrachillat is also ap|>lied to such 
trees or shrubs as Berberis spinvlosa 
St. Hil., Berberis ruscifolia Lam., 
Maytenus ilicifolia Mart, (the leaves 
of which are used for adulterating 
mat^), and Acanthosyris snineecens 
Griseb. (Osyrisspinescens Eicnler). 

No. 1,702. Manufboture of Caf- 
feine and Guaranine (Dr. B. H. Mc- 

C.\ 

We see no reason why it should not 
pay to manufacture caffeine in this 
country, now that chloroform is made 
on the large scale by an improved pro- 
cess which does away with the employ- 
ment of alcohol^ and in consequence 
of which the pnce of chloroform has 
fallen to nearly one-half of what it 
iiised to be. 

Assuming that the identity hitherto 
believed to exist between caffeine and 
theine will continue to be recognized 
in the future, and that it will, there- 
fore, be immaterial whether caffeine is 
made from coffee and theine from tea- 
leaves, or vice versa, it is left to the 
judgment and convenience of the 
manu''acturer to choose either the one 
or the other crude product. 

On page 32 of our last February 
number, we gave a short process for 
assaying the quantity of caffeine pres- 
ent, which process is there erroneously 
attributed to Prof. Hilger as author. 
It should have been stated that the 
originator was £. Fricke, and that 
Prof. Hilger merely reported on the 
process. 

Tde method of assay there given 
would probably be found to be t^ te- 
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dious, if expanded into a manufactur- 
ing scale. Besides, it has recently 
been stated (by Dr. C. Riibesam^n in 
the Chem-techn, Central-Anzeiger) 
that it yields a yellow-colored caffe- 
ine, contaminated by wax, resin, and 
other impurities. 

In pi'epaidng caffeine from coffee, it 
is not necessary to grind the latter. 
The crude, green beans are covered 
with boiling water, about one gallon 
of the latter being used for each 
pound of coffee, the mixture allowed 
to stand twenty-four hours, and the 
liquid then drawn off. The beans 
will now be seen to have swelled up, 
and they may be completely exhaust- 
ed by a second treatment with about 
three-quarters of the previous amoimt 
of water, draining the liquid off after 
some twelve hours, and washing the 
remaining beans with a little more 
bciling water. The united liquids are 
treated with solution of acetate of 
lead, which causes the precipit xtion of 
most of the other constituents accom- 
panying . the caffeine, the residual 
clear liquid (together with the washing 
of the precipitate) neutralized with 
freshly prepared hydrateJ oxide of 
l>ad, and the filtered or decanted li- 
quia then deprived of lead by hydro- 
sulphuric acia. [Sulphuric acid might 
be used, but the precipitated sulphate 
of lead is apt to run through niters. 
Besides, the free acetic acia remain- 
ing in tiie liquid in either case is objec- 
tionable. On a small scale, when try- 
ing the above process, we have found 
itoest to precipitate by sulphate of 
sodium, allowing to deposit by stand- 
ing and evaporating the decanted and 
filtered liquid with well-washed ani- 
mal charcoal to dryness, and extract- 
ing with chloroform, by which method 
a very fair product was obtained. We 
have also evaporated the original solu- 
tion still containing lead and the caffe- 
ine, without fii«t precipitating the 
former with sulphate of sodium, but 
the resulting product was more yel- 
lowish. The additional precipitation 
probably helps to remove some more 
of the coloring matters still present. 
Our experiments were not made with 
a view to decide upon the meiits of 
these paaliicular points, but the above 
observations were made, en passant, 
while preparing caffeine from coffee 
(for some special uses) without regard 
to the quantity of the yield or the 
economy of the process.] 

The liquid, deprived of lead and fil- 
tered, is heated to boiling and passed 
through coarsely powdered, purified 
animal charcoal, after which it is con- 
centrated and crystallized. The best 
and most detailed directions for work- 
ing the process will be found in Chem- 
i^ie Fabrik von I>i\ Eduard Stieren, 
Miinchen, 1865, p. 683. 

Guaranine, — If you wish to extract 
this substance, which is recognized as 
identical with caffeine, from guarana, 
you may uso the method lately recom- 
mended by Bochefontaine and Grosset, 
in J. de Pharm, et Ch.: 

Mix 5 parts of finely powdered gua- 
rana with 1 part of calcmed magnesia, 
and moisten the mixture with a little 
water, which will cause it to assume 
the appearance of a grayish dough, 
turning reddish after twenty-four 
hours. Then extract the mass, in a 
suitable app€u-atus, three several times 
with 40 parts of chloroform [or ex- 
haust it with chloroform in a continu- 
ous extraction apparatus], and recover 
the chloroform by distillation. The 
impure alkaloid tnus obtained is dis- 
solved in boiling water, the liquid fil- 
tered, and allowed to evaporate over 
sulphuric acid. By repeating the 
crystallization several times, very 
handsome, colorless silky crystals or 
shining bunches of crystals are thus 
obtained. 100 parts of guarana yield 
about 4.6 parts of the pure alkaloid. 

Dr. Riibesamen, already mentioned 
before, gives the f(^owing hints by 
which perfectly colorless caffeine 



(theine) may be obtained after Mul- 
der's process. The filtrate^ separated 
from the precipitated sulphide of lead, 
in the process given on page 32 in this 
Journal, or in the process given above, 
is evaporated, mixed with pure mag- 
nesia and perfectly pure quartz sand 
(previously treated with hydrochloric 
acid, water, etc.), and then the whole 
brought to dryness. The dry mass is 
placed into a triple filter, the inner and 
outer one being pure washed filtering 
paper, and the middle one being pure 
asbestos paper. The filter also rests 
upon a pad of pure asbestos. The 
filters with the suDstance having been 
placed into a continuous extraction 
apparatus, chloroforin — perfectly col- 
orless and free from water — ^is used for 
exhaustion. 

The boiling of the chloroform must 
be conducted very slowly; in fact, 
thisappears to be one of the most im- 
portant points to be observed, accord- 
ing to the author. 

FormulaB Wanted. 

We have inquiries for the composi- 
tion or mode of preparation of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Ely's Oeam Balm. 

2. McDade's Succus Alterans. 

3. fiaynes' Arabian Balsam. 
If any of our readers can give the 

desired information, we shall be much 
obliged. 
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Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 

EnrroR Ambrican Drugoist:— Sev- 
eral journals have published formulas 
of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, but none 
that 1 have seen are correct so far. 
The following wiU give an identical 
preparation in appearance, fiavor, 
color, odor, and probably lacks noth- 
ing in the original. 

9 Morphisa Acetatis grs. iij. 

Tr. Sanguinaiisa 3 ij. 

Vini Antimonii, 

Yini Ipecac fiA 3 iiJ. 

Ext. Pruni YirginiansB fl I iii. 

Ol. Amygd. Amar laiij. 

Syrupus Simp., q. 8 | viij. 

M. 

D. S. White, 
Druggist, 

Flandreau, Dakota, March 16th, ISM. 

Camphor Balls.— 

I. 

White vaseline 8 parts. 

Paraffin 8 ** 

Almond oil 1 part. 

Camphor 1 " 

Melt the fatty ingredients together, 
add the camphor, and stir untilcold. 

n. 

Martindale^s form. — 

Spermaceti (cut small) 4 oz. 

White wax (cut small) 12 ** 

Oil of almond 5 ** 

Melt in a water-bath, and add 

Flowers of camphor 4oz. 

Dissolve, and when nearly cold, pour 
into boxes, or mould in gallipots.— 
Chem. and Drugg, 

Modelling Wax.— 

Clearwax 200pait8. 

Venice turpentine 26 ** 

Lard 18 '* 

Precipitated bole 145 " 

Mix, and knead the mass in water, 
"-Chem. and Drugg. 
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Saohet PerftimM. 

1. Cassie Sachet 

Caarie flowers, nound 1 lb. 

Orris root, powd 1 lb. 

2. Frangipanni Sachet, 

Orris root, powd 8 lbs. 

Vetiver, grd i lb. 

Santal wood, grd | lb. 

Vanilla, grd Jib. 

Tonka beans, grd 2 oz. 

Oil Neroli 60 n 

" SantaL 40 n 

" Bergamot dO m 

** Geranium, French. . . .60 nt 
** Rose 80 m 

Eztr. Musk 1 oz. 

*• Civet ioz. 

3. Heliotrope Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 2J lbs. 

Rose leaves, grd . 1 lb. 

Vanilla, grd 6 oz. 

Tonka b^ns, grd 4 oz. 

Ext. Musk U oz. 

** Civet ioz. 

Oil bitter Almonds 7 ni 

4. Lavender Sachet, 

Lavender flowers, grd 2 lbs. 

Benzoin, powd 2 oz. 

Oil Lavender, French 1 oz. 

Ext. 3Iusk 1 oz. 

5. Rose Sachet, 

Orris root, powd IJ lbs. 

Rose leaves, grd li lbs. 

Santal wood. fl;rd 4 oz. 

Patchouly, grd 2 oz, 

Ext. Civet i oz. 

Oil Geranium, French 80 m 

•' Rose 20 ni 

6. Jockey Clvb Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 8 IbR. 

Santal wo(k1, grd | lb. 

Oil Bergamot 1 oz. 

•* Rose 80 111 

Ext. Musk 2oz. 

" Civet 1 oz. 

7. Patchouly Sachet. 

Patchouly leaves, grd 2 lbs 

Orris root, powd A lb. 

Oil Patchouly 80 ni 

•* Geranium, French 80 n 

8. Verbena Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 8 lbs. 

Oil Bergamot 120 la 

*• Verbena 180 iil 

<* Geranium, French. . . . 80 ni 

Ext. Musk ioz. 

9. Ylang-ylang Sachet. 

Rose leaves, grd 1 lb. 

( :a<«Hie flowers, grd 1 lb. 

Pimento, grd ^ lb. 

Tonka be.inn, grd 2 oz. 

Vanilla, grd 2 oz. 

Or rin root, powd 3 lbs. 

Oil Pimento 60 ill 

•* Bergamot I'iO ill 

♦• Geranium, French 60 ni 

•• Ylang-}'l*"g 120 n 

•' Rose 20 ^, 

Ext. Musk 1 oz. 

*• Civet Joz. 

Benzoin, grd Ioz. 

10. Violet Sachet. 

Orrifl root, powd 8 lbs. 

Oil Borgamot 80 vn. 

*• Almonds, bitter 20 ni 

** Rose 20 ni 

Ext. Musk 1 oz. 

11. Rondeletia Sachet. 

Arris root, powd 81b«. 

Lavender flowers, grd. ... 1^ lbs. 

Oil Geranium, French 80 tti 

»• Bergamot 120 ra 

** Cloves 120 la 

'* Lavender, Engl 120 ni 

** Rose 20 la 

Musk pods, grd 1 oz. 

Ext. Ambergris 1 oz. 

Cloves, grd ^oz. 
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12. New-moum Hay Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 4 lbs. 

Tonka beans, grd |lb. 

Vanilla, grd ^Ib. 

Oil Almonds 10 m 

** Geranium, French 120 ni 

" Rose 80TII 

<' Bergamont 60 ni 

Ext. Musk li oz. 

—After Chem. and Druga., Feb. ISth. 
Note.— In place of vaniHa and tonka 
beans, the artificially prepared princi- 
ples vanillin and cumarin'may be used. 
For each ounce of vanilla use 12 grains 
of vaniUin, and for each ounce of 
Tonka beans, use 10 grains of ciunarin. 
—Ed. Am. Druog. 
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Bemedy for Corns. 

Phosphorus 1 part. 

Oil of Sesame 200 parts. 

YeUowWax 80 " 

To the oil of sesame, contained in a 
bottle, add the phosphorus, and heat 
the bottle in a water-bath until the 
phosphorus is melted. Agitate the 
oottle from time to time closing it 
with a stopper, until the phosphorus 
is dissolved. Then add the oil to the 
wax previously melted and partly 
cooled off. Introduce the mixtiu'e. 
while still fluid, into tubes, close, and 
label them. 

Each of these tubes is packed in a 
box together with 10 corn-rings or 
corn-guards. 

The application of the remedy is 
made as follows. One of the perforated 
corn-guards having been attached to 
the com so that the latter occupies the 
central opening, enough of the corn- 
remedy is pressed from the tube, to 
fill the central space. This may be 
done mornings. 

[Here we coidd suggest to make the 
corn-guard so that a flap shall be 
attached to the ring which may be 
folded over, when the central opening 
IB filled, and thus cover the latter.] In 
the evening a warm foot-bath should 
be taken, the softened corn then gently 
scraped, and a new application made 
as before. This is repeated morning 
and evenings, until tne com has dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Adolf Vomacka, who recom- 
mends the above preparation in his 
Neve Ideen, also states that good re- 
sults have been obtained by using the 
following: 

Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

Venice Turpentine 5 •* 

Acetic Acid, concent. ... 5 *' 
Ck)llodion 80 " 

Antiseptic Mouth-wash. 

Oil Peppermint 20 parts. 

• Staranise 8 " 

*' Anise 8 " 

•* Cinnamon, Oyl 2 ** 

*• Rose 1 ** 

*♦ Cloves 4 ** 

Chloroform 40 ** 

Tinct. of Ambergris (1 in 5) 4 '* 

" Vanilla (1 in 5) 20 »* 

•« ** Orris Rt. (1 ill 5) 42 *• 

** Cedar(lin8) 2000 *• 

•• Aseptic " Acid 30 ** 

The above compound is said to be 
both very efficient and very pleasant. 
The '* aspetic " acid isa compound con- 
sisting of 5 parts of borax, 3 parts of 
peroxide of hydrogen, and 92 parts of 
water. It arrests putrefaction and 
destroys malodorous effluvia. It is 
said to be specially useful as a mouth- 
wash in mercurial salivation and atonic 
ulcers of the gums. — Adolf Vomacka 
in Neue Ideen. 

»»> 

NatursB Novltates. Bibliographic 
neuer Erscheinungen . . . iiber Na- 
ture eschichte und exacte Wissen- 
scbaften. [Catalogue of new publica- 
tions of all countries, in all branches 
of natural history and the exact sci- 
ences!.] 8vo. FnedlanderSohn. Per 
year, 4 marks. 



The Calendar of the Pharmaceuti.; 

OAL Society of Great Brttadi. 

1886. London. Printed for the 

Pharm. Soc. of Great Britain. 1886. 

pp. 519, 8vo. 1/. 
This book contains the existing laws 
relating to pharmacy in Great Biitain, 
the by-laws of the Society, list of the 
members and of duly registered per- 
sons engaged in the business, and 
such laws and general information as 
is appropriate for a work of this char- 
acter. 

YEAR Book of Pharmact, with the 
Transactions of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at the twenty- 
second annual meeting. London: 
J. & A. Churchill, 1885, pp. 566, 
8vo. 10/ and postage to non mem- 
bers. 
This annual volume contains an ab- 
stract of the pharmaceutical literature 
of the prece(ung year, most of which 
has appeared in extenso in the Pharm. 
Journ. and Trans. It is alwavs valu- 
able, and is handsomely published. It 
might well be included among the de- 
sirable works in any pharmaceutical 
library. 

Lectures on Syphilis. Delivered at 
the Chicago College of Physicians 
and Surgeons by G. Frank Lydston, 
M.D., etc., reported by Wm. A 
Walker, A.M., M.D. Chicago: A. 
M. Wood & Co., 1885, pp. 184. 
This is a work primarily intended for 
the information of memcal students, 
and in its present shape is especially 
adapted for their needs as regards its 
contents and form. The writer adopts 
the pathological views of Dr. F. N. 
Otis, of New York, and dedicates his 
work to his former instructor. Dr. Jos. 
W. Howe, of this city. The subject 
is very clearly and fully considered 
and the book will doubtles be a valua- 
ble aid to the student. 

From Eduard Hirschsohn, Mag. 
Pharm., St. Petersburg. 

1. Beitrag zur Chemie der Siam- 
Benzce (Contribution to the Chemistry 
of Siam Benzo^. 

2. Ueber das Verhalten der Harze 
von Pinus silvestris L. and Picea ez- 
celsa Lk. gegen Reagentien. 

(On the behavior of the resins of 
P. s. and P. e. towards reagents.) 

3. Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Xan- 
thorrhoeaharze. 

(Contribution to the knowledge of 
Xanthorrhoea resins.) 
Reprints from Pharm. Zeitechr. f. 

RU881. 

Neue Ideen. (** Aus der Praxis fiir 
die Praxis.") Von Adolf Vomacka, 
Pharm. Mag. , Redakteur der ' * Rund- 
schau," II. 

(CJontinuation of "Unsere Handver- 
kaufsartikel " and ** Neue Ideen I.," 
16mo, Pra^, 1886. Subscription 
Price, 1 mark. 
This is a most useful publication 
from the pen of one of the most ad- 
vanced pharmacists of the Continent, 
whose push and enterprise even as a 
merchant is something quite phe- 
nomenal. The little booK before us is 
the second series of practical hand- 
books containing valuable information 
for the busy retail pharmacists, and 
formulas for all kinds of articles he is 
required to keep in stock. Intending 
subscribers should address the author 
at Prag (II. Brenntegasse 13). 

Gtoisslery E., and Moeller, J. Real- 
Encyclopadie der gesammten Pharma- 
cie. [Encyclopaedia of Pharmacy, to 
be published in 5 large volumes, of 
about 700 pages each, at 15 marlcs a 
volume, unhound.] 8vo, Wien. 

HeU, G. Phannaceutisch-techni- 
sches Manuale. I. Pharm. Theil. dte 
Aufl. 8vo, Troppau. m. 8.50. 
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INK FOB 
ITYPE-WBITEB BIBBONS. 

BT ISmOR FUBST. 

EVERY one who is in the habit of 
using the type-writer has prob- 
ably felt tne inconvenience of sending 
the ribbon to be re-inked, not to speak 
of the likelihood of receiving in return 
for a new ribbon an old one, all worn 
out and good for nothing. Hence the 
question is often asked of scientific 
periodicals, How should the ribbons be 
re-inked ? 

The writer has passed through the 
same experience, and has tried several 
of the directions ^ven in reply to the 
above question, with the uniform re- 
sult of spoiling a ^ood deal of material, 
in the snape of ribbons, paper, chemi- 
cals, etc., oesides wasting much valu- 
able time. Having made a number 
of experiments in this direction, I 
beg to submit the result to the read- 
ers of the American Druogist. 

The requirements of type-writer ink 
are: When applied to the ribbon, it 
should dry mimciently so as not to 
stain the paper which it touches, re- 
main soft enough to print clearly 
wherever the ribbon is struck by the 
type, and contain enough coloring 
material to make the ribbon last a long 
time without re-inking. Two kinds of 
ribbon are supplied by the manufac- 
turers: the *' black record," the color- 
ing matter of which consists of carbon 
and is permanent; and the '^ copying'^ 
which contains aniline colors, gives 
print which can be copied in an ordi- 
nary copying press, but is liable to fade 
in course of time. 

Black Record Ink. — Take vaseline 
<petrolatum) of high boiling point, 
melt it on a water oath or slow fire, 
and incorporate by constant stirring 
as much lampblack (or powdered drop 
black) as it will take up without be- 
coming granular. If the fat remains 
in excess, the print is liable to have a 
greasy outline; if the color is in ex- 
cess, the print will not be clear. I am 
unable to give the proportions more 
definitely, as I have not made ink 
enough for manufacturing purposes, 
but no difficulty will be found in prac- 
tice. Remove the mixture from the 
fire, and while it is cooling mix equal 
parts of petroleum benzin and rectified 
oil of turpentine,* in which dissolve 
the fatty ink, introduced in small por- 
tions, by constant agitation. The 
volatile solvents should be in such 
quantity that the fluid ink is of the 
consistence of fresh oil paint. One 
secret of success lies in the propter ap- 
plication of the ink to the ribbon. 
Wind the ribbon on a piece of card- 
board, spread on a table several layers 
of newspaper, then unwind the ribbon 
in such lengtns £U3 may be most conve- 
nient, and lay it flat on the paper. 
Apply the ink, after agitation, bv 
means of a soft brush, and rub it well 
into the interstices of the ribbon with 
a stiff tooth-brush. Hardly anv ink 
should remain visible on the surface. 

For bltte *' record" ink, Prussian 
blue may be substituted for the lamp- 
black. 

Ribbons Charged with Aniline Col- 
'ora.—Take about three ounces of 
water, dissolve in it about a Quarter 
•of an ounce of transparent glycerin 
soap in fine shavings, add one ounce 
of glycerin, heat the mixture to about 
120" F., remove from the fire, and add 
one-half ounce of the desired aniline 

* Benxin alone eTaporates too quickly, tarpentine 
too slowly; themixtoreoC the two has answered 
beet in my hands. 



color, with constant agitation. This 
ink can be painted on the ribbon with 
a soft brush and needs no tooth-brush 
to rub it in. Nor need the ribbon be 
taken from the machine in this in- 
stance, but the ink can be applied £U3 
the ribbon is woimd from one spool to 
the other. If applied hot, it will drv 
(luickly enough on the ribbon. AU 
inks containing glycerin are more or 
less hygroscopic, and the ingredients 
may have to be varied somewhat in 
quantity, according to the season. 
For instance, in stove-heated rooms in 
winter, the air is generally so dry that 
less soap will be required, while in sum- 
mer more soap may be needed to give 
the ink sufficient body. 

In conclusion I beg to remark that I 
do not claim that the processes here 
given furnish the best results, but they 
are superior to any I have seen recom- 
mended elsewhere. If any of your 
readers can suggest anything better. I 
should be happy to try again and let 
you know the result. 

New York, April ad, 1886. 

[Original Cokmumicatioii.] 
HOPS AS A MYDBIATIC. 

ON page 70 of the April number of 
the American Drugoist, I find an 
editorial article on the supposed dis- 
covery of the active principle of hops, 
and called by the discoverer hopeine, 
in which it is stated that it is similar 
to, if not exactly identical with mor- 
phine. 

That there may be such an active 
principle I willnot deny, but there is 
also another principle that is directly 
antagonistic to this action, or, in other 
worcte, something very much resem- 
bling atropine in its action. 

I have m my possession, the notes 
of a very marked case where the ac- 
tion of this kind occurred, and the pa- 
tient was, by the expansion of the pupil, 
rendered totallv blind, except in a 
room where the light was £tlmost 
wholly excluded. 

The facts taken from my note book 
of February 13th, 1884, are as follows: 

One of the workmen employed in 
the iron-plating shop in the Navv 
Yard, N. Y., called at the surgeon's 
office, and stated that he had been 
attacked with severe neural^c pains 
over the right eye, and that in order 
to relieve tne patn, he had applied a 
hop poultice to the part affected, the 
poultice covering the eye^ and remain- 
ing in this position all mght. On re- 
moving the poultice the next morning, 
the pupil of the eye was found to be 
dilated to such an extent as to nearly 
obliterate the iris, making the patient 
totally blind in this eye, but not af- 
fecting the other in any way. 

The dilatation was very persistent, 
continuing for nearly a week before 
the pupil finally recovered its normal 
size and condition. 

The only treatment resorted to was, 
to keep the light entirely excluded by 
means of a shade, and as the patient 
complained of a sensation of heat and 
a sort of burning pain, he was told to 
make frequent applications of cold 
water. 

I will state that I examined care- 
fully at the time a portion of the hops 
from which the poultice (which was 
the form in which they were used) was 
made, and could find no trace of any 
foreign substance. They were in a 
fresh state, and the lupulin was very 
plentiful. 

I was at the time very much sur- 
prised, but on making inquiries among 
some medical friends wno had from 
time to time attended persons em- 
ployed around the different breweries 



of this citv, they told me that they had 
noticed the same phenoniena in the 
men who came in direct contact with 
the steam which rises from the hot 
fomentations made directly from the 
hops, but up to that time they had not 
thought to attribute the cause to any 
action of the hops, being rather in- 
clined to ignore it altogether, as it soon 
passed away, and aftera time they did 
not suffer any more than a temporary 
inconvenience, lasting only a few 
minutes on coming into a strong light. 
Owing to want of time and the facili- 
ties for carrying out the experiments 
necessary to arrive at the exact truth 
of this matter, I was forced to abandon 
it for the time, and it had not occurred 
to me again, until I saw this aii;icle in 
your journal. Z. A. J. 

Constituents of Hops. 

Now that the constituents of hoi>s 
are being more closely studied, it is 
worth while to mention that V. Grie- 
singer, who (in 1874) isolated from 
hops an alkaloid whicn he called lupu- 
iine, now believes that this was proba- 
bly choline. At the same time ne be- 
lieves that this choline is a product of 
the decomposition of lecithin, and that 
only the latter exists in hops. (Allg, 
Zeitsch, /. Bierbrauer, 1885, 1003.) 

According to L. Fries, hops contain 
about 1 per cent of aspars^n. Hence 
about 30 per cent of the mtrogen con- 
tained in an extract of hops are de- 
rived from this substance. {Zeitsch, /. 
d^geeammte Brauweaen, 1885, 267.) 

Regarding a pecuhar effect produced 
by hops, which may possibly be due 
to the presence of a body not yet iso- 
lated, see the communication of ^^Z. 
A. J.," printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber.— Ed. Am. Dr. 

CX>MMEBCIAL CBEAM OF 
TAKTAR.* 

by e. h. w. 8tahlhuth, ph.o., 
OF omcDmATi. 

AFTER giving an account of the ori- 
gin, mode of manufacture, proper- 
ties, and commercial relations oicream 
of tartar, the author makes a report of 
the results of his examination of a 
number of commercial samples. He 
says: 

Samples were obtained from largo 
and small cities in Ohio^ Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virgmia. Ten 
were from drug-stores and ten from 
eery stores, Nos. Sand 15 being ob- 
uned from wholesale houses. Pour 
samples were also obtained direct from 
manufacture rd, their best article be- 
ing specified. The pharmacopoeial and 
other tests were applied as explained 
below. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

A small quantitv of the sample was 

S laced in a test tube and shaken with 
istilled water acidulated with nitric 
acid ; one portion was tested for chlor- 
ides with nitrate of silver; the other 
for sulphates with chloride of barium. 

A weighed quantity of the sample 
was placed in a vial and shaken with 
an excess of aqua ammonia. The con- 
tents were then poured upon two fil- 
ters, counterbalanced, and placed one 
within the other. 

When the liquid had drained 
through, the filters and contents were 
washed with distilled water rendered 
alkaline by ammonia, until a drop of 
the ffitrate evaporated on a glass rod 
left no residue (unless sulphate of cal- 
cium was present). The filters and 
contents were then dried on a waticr 
bath and weighed, using the outer fil- 

* Abstract of a Thesis presented to the Ctncinnati 
College of Pharmacy. 
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ter for a counterbalance. (The am- 
monia combines with the bitartrate of 
potassium to form double tartrate of 
potassiimi and ammonium, which is 
very soluble.) 

Alum, if present, will be decomposed, 
aluminium being precipitated as hy- 
drate which is insoluble in excess of 
ammonia* 

Acid phosphate of calcium, if pres- 
ent, is also precipitated by ammonia. 

But little impurities pass through 
the filters; the insoluble portion is 
therefore a fair estimate of the impu- 
rities. The solution in ammonia was 
tested for metals with sulphide of am- 
monium. 

To the insoluble portion was added 
dilute hydrochloric acid. This will 
dissolve it with the exception of starch 
and plaster of Paris. Effervescence 
woula indicate chalk. To the 
hy Ir Dchloric acid solution was 
added excess of ammonia; a ^ 
precipitate would indicate 
alum. 

The precipitate was filtered out, and 
to the filtrate was added oxalate of 
ammonium; a precipitate indicates 
calcium. The portion not dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid was boiled in dis- 
tilled water, allowed to cool, and test 
solution of iodine added. Starch or 
flour will produce a blue coloration. 
If a residue remained after repeatedly 
treating with boiling water and hydro- 
chloric acid, it was i)robably plaster 
of Paris, and was subjected to direct 
tests. 

To those samples that were not adul- 
terated, the U. S. P. tartrate of cal- 
cium test was applied : 1 Gm. was di- 
gested for one-half hour with 5 C.c. 
dilute acetic acid, then diluted to 500 
C.c. and filtered, and to 25 C.c. of the 
filtrate 6 C.c. test solution of oxalate of 
ammonium added. It should not 
become cloudy in less than one min- 
ute, nor distinctly turbid in less than 
one minute and a half. Absence of 
Tuore than Q% tartrate of calcium (U. 
S. P.). 

Tests of phosphates were also ap- 
plied, according to Attfield, but only 
one gave the reactions. Those sam- 
ples adulterated with alum contained 
moisture equivalent to the water of 
crystallization of the alum, all others 
were anhydrous. All tests were con- 
firmed by other tests. 

SUMMARY AND RESULTS. 

The samples obtained from manufac- 
turers were all as represented. They 
contained from 99.9 to 99.76 per cent 
of pure cream of tartar. 

Those from drug stores were all 
nearly pure, containing but little tar- 
trate of calcium, while not one was 
adulterated. Of the samples obtained 
f i-om grocery stores but one was pure ; 
that was in a one-quarter-pound pack- 
age, and was sold at fifteen cents per 
package. 

Two samples were substitutes, and 
consisted ot bicarbonate of sodium. It 
would appear that the dealer made a 
mistake, but both claimed that it was 
cream tartar, and not baking soda. 
One of these was sold at ten cents per 
pound, while the other was sold at 
cream tartar prices. The other seven 
samples were grossly adulterated ; the 
adulterants were: alum, starch, plas- 
ter of Paris, acid phosphate of calcium, 
and chalk. [The elaborate table ap- 
pended by the author is omitted, as 
the main results are given above. — Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

Decomposition of Iodide of Potas- 
sium in Water. 
AccoRDiNO to J. MUhe, iodide of po- 
tassium dissolves in water without 
partial decomposition only when the 
water is free from carbonic acid. In 
testing iodide of potassium, therefore, 
it is advisable always to use well- 
boiled water and a perfectly neutral 
solution of starch.— P/iarm. Uentralh,, 
1886, 55. 



THE DETECTION OP AKSBNIC 
IN FABBICS. 

SWEDISH law prescribes the method 
by which arsenical mirrors are to 
be developed in hygienic analysis, 
namely, through the reduction of sul- 
phide of arsenic, by means of soda and 
cyanide of potassmm in a ciurrent of 
carbonic acid gas. No directions are 
given how the sulphide of arsenic is to 
be obtained, prolmbly because it was 
supposed that sufficient uniformity 
already existed in this respect. In 
order to afford others an opportunity 
of following the same method, the 
official analyst at Stockholm sends a 
description of it to the Chem. tech, 
Central'Anzeiger (Dec. 17th). 
100 square centimeters of wall-paper 




The detection of arsenic in fabric8. 




New form of Liebig's condenser. 

(supposing this to be the object of the 
analysis), or 3 Gra. (45 grains) of wall- 
paper color dried at 100' C. (212° F.) 
are placed into a flask a having the 
capacity of about 300 C.c. (10 fl. oz.) 
and 4 Qm. (60 gr.) of crystallized sul- 
phate of iron, together with 50 to 100 
C.c. (14 to 28 fluidrachms) of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, spec. gr. 1.100 are added. Of 
course, all the utensils and reagents 
must have been previously ascertained 
to be absolutely tree from arsenic. As 
soon as the material to be examined 
has been thoroughly penetrated by the 
acid, the flask is closed with a cork 
(not rubber) stopper, bearing the bent 
glass-tube b, to which is attached a 50 
C.c. pipette c which dips with its 
point about 1 cm. (| inch) below the 
surface of 100 C.c. of distilled water 
contained in the beaker d. The con- 
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tents of the beaker are then heated to 
boiling and the distillation so adjusted 
that it is completed in ten or fifteen 
minutes. At this time the upper part 
of the pipette must feel quite hot; if it 
is not, the distillation must be con- 
tinued until this point is reached. 

The contents of the beaker are then 
mixed with 100-150 C.c. of hydrosul- 
phuric acid water, as concentrated as 
possible, and the whole set aside for 
twelve hours. All sulphide of arsenic 
win by that time have been deposited, 
and the liquid is then passed through 
a small filter (5-6 Cm.). The sulphide 
of arsenic remaining on the filter is 
washed thoroughly, and then dissolved 
in sulphide ot ammoniam. The re- 
sulting solution is transferred to a 
watch-glass, mixed with soda and 
dried at 100° C. (212° F.). When the 
mass is thoroughly dry, it is 
intimately mixed with soda 
mmSSSi a^<i cyanide of potassium 
(equal parts of eacn), trans- 
ferred to a reduction tube, and 
he mixture there reduced by ignition, 
a stream of dry carbonic acid gas pass- 
ing through the apparatus. The re- 
duction tubes have the shape shown 
in Fig. 2. The mixture is introduced 
at a so that it may reach b. The 
current of gas likewise enters at a. 
When the mixture is melted, the 
metallic arsenic which volatilizes pro- 
duces a mirror at c. At this point, 
the diameter of the tube should be 
only 1.5 to 2 millimeters. Special 
attention should be paid to see that the 
glass of the tube is free from arsenic, 
a condition which is fulfilled by but 
very few samples of glass. 

This method yields good results. If 
the reagents are pure, there is a loss of 
0.04 muligraromes of arsenious acid, 
in consequence of the solubihty of siil- 

Ehide 01 arsenic in the volume of 
quid from which it is precipitated. 

NEW FOBJ£ OF LIEBIG'S COS- 
DENSEB. 

CHAS. B. Gibson proposes the form of 
Liebig's Condenser shown in the 
illiistration. It may be used when- 
ever the liquid in the flask, or col- 
lecting in the condenser, is not likely 
to be Ignited by the flame used in heat- 
ing the contents of the former. And 
if no open flame, but steam or some 
other source of heat is used, it may be 
used even with ether, benzin, etc. Its 
construction is intelligible without 
further description.— T/i^^no/ysf and 
Bep. d. Anal. Chem., 1886, No. 6. 

A Stable Reagent for Qlucose. 

F. Creswell, a late house physician 
in a London hospital, reports through 
the British MedtccU Journal a formula 
for a substitute for Fehling's solution, 
which he has kept between four and 
flve years without its having lost its 
sensitiveness as a test for urine-sugar. 
35 grammes of sidphate of copper are 
to be dissolved in 200 C.c. of glycenn 
and 100 C.c. of water. To this add 80 
grammes of sodium hydrate dissolved 
m 400 C.c. of water, and boil the whole 
for fifteen minutes. Then add enough 
water to make 1 liter, and allow it to 
stand until it is clear. This may be 
standardized with a solution of grape- 
su^ar of known strength when re- 
quu^d for accurate detenninations, 
and needs to be diluted for use. For 
rough clinical work, this quantity may 
be diluted to 1,250 C.c, when 10 C.c. 
will reduce 5 centigrammes of unne- 

In use, 10 C.c. are to be mixed vdth 
50 C.c. of water and boiled in a smalJ 
flask, and the solution of glucose 
(which should not contain more thmi 
1^ is slowly added from a burette 
during constant boiling, until the blue 
color has disappeared from the con- 
tents of the flask. The quantity oi 
sugar-solution used must then have 
contained 5 centigranunes of sugar. 
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AUTOMATIC SHUT-OPP FOB 
QAS-BUBNEBS. 

ON page 67 of our volume for 1884, 
we illustrated a contrivance for 
automatic€dly shutting off the supply 
of gas to a burner in case the name 
should at any time go out of its own 
accord. The shutting off was accom- 

f)Jished by the dropping of a weighted 
ever, which was maintained in a hori- 
zontal position by a metallic tongue, 
made to project through the effect of 
the hot flame. 

This apparatus has been found to 
have two drawbacks. One is this, that 
it requires a considerable space to per- 
mit the full drop of the lever-arm; 
and the second is this, that the tempo- 
rary holder e of the lever which is to 
retain the latter horizontally until the 
heated tongue can project tar enoueh 
to support it, may DC forgotten to he 
released. 

These drawbacks are avoided by Mr. 
H. Eohrbeck in the following man- 
ner: 

The stop-cock is controlled by a han- 
dle which, in its normal position (shut- 
ting off the gas), is at a right angle to 
the supply-pipe, viz., at e; it is held 
by a strong spring, and caused by the 
latter to return to this position when- 
ever released. On depressing the han- 
dle to the position c, and pushing 
over the end of it the tongue d, the 
handle will be held horizontallv. If 
now the gas is lit, the heat of the'flame 
will cause the two spirals situated at 
either side to expand, and as a conse- 
quence of this expansion, the tongue c 
will move forward, engage the 
end of the handle and release 
the tongue d, which thereupon 
flies back to its original place. 
The handle is now helaby c 
alone, and should the spirals 
become cold through an ex- 
tinction of the flame, this tongue 
c would retract, release the 
handle e, and the latter would 
ai/ once return to the position 
e, shutting off the gas. As the 
handle thus turns upwards (in- 
stead of faDing. which was the 
case in the older form of ap- 
Pjaratus), a stop-cock of this construc- 
tion may be arranged upon the sur- 
face of any work-table. 

The pipe bringing the supply of gas 
may be so arranged that it is held by 
the clamp of a stand, whereby it may 
be raised or lowered together with the 
burner. At / is shown a conical chim- 
ney, to be made of mica, which may 
be placed over the flame as shown in 
Fig. l.—DingL Polyt. Joum. 



NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHABMACY.* 

LOnONS, EMBROCATIONS, ETC. 

TARTAR EMETIC, also Sulphate of 
zinc (for itch-ointment) should be 
triturated to an impalpable powder 
and only mixed with tne fat in the 
form of a dry powder. 

Iodide of Potassium is dissolved in 
two-thirds of its volume of water and 
mixed with pure lard or a white fatty 
base. If the mixture should assume a 
yellow or brown color, this may be re- 
moved by the addition of a few drops 
of the solution of hyposulphite of so- 
dium. If the fatty oase is a colored 
ointment such as ungt. diachylony ce- 
ratum resincBy etc., and the mixture 
takes on a brown color, it is not per- 
missible to remove the color by em- 





Two gentlemen connected with the 
Chelsea Vestry (London) reported a 
joint inquiry relative to the degree of 
accuracy observed in the dispensing 
of prescriptions, chiefly in their own 
parish, and the result, as given by the 
British Medical Jour.^ is greatly to 
the credit of the out-and-out chemist 
and druggist. Fifty prescriptions 
were sent out, namely, 30 to chemists 
and druggists, 14 to co-operative 
stores, 2 to ** doctors' shops," and 4 to 
certain drug companies. A liberal 
margin was allowed for errors, no 
prescription being rated as incorrectly 
made up if the principal ingredient 
came within 10^ of the amount ordered. 
Seventeen of the 50 prescriptions were 
rated as incorrect. In one case, the 
drug was 85^ less than ordered, and in 
another 57% more than had been 
ordered. Only two of the prescrip- 
tions sent to chemists and oruggists 
were '* scheduled," while 3 from co- 
operative-stores, 1 from a **'doctor's 
shop," and 3 from the drug-companies 
were put on the black-list. In other 
words, 6^ of the chemists' and drug- 
gists', 20% of ** stores'," 50^ of the 
** doctor's," and 75% of the drug com- 
pany's prescriptions failed to be satis- 
f ictory. 



Automatic shut-off for gas-burners. 

ploying a corrigent thereof. The use 
of this corrigent is allowable only 
when the physician requires a colorless 
mixture. 

Iodine should be powdered in a mor- 
tar first by itself and then with about 
a third of the fatty substance. A few 
drops of alcohol are then mixed in, and, 
after rubbing the mixture for a few 
moments longer, the rest of the fat is 
added to it. If haloid compounds, 
such as iodide of potassium, ammoni- 
um, or metallic salts, enter into the 
composition of the ointment, the addi- 
tion of the alcohol is superfluous, since 
these salts, with the addition of a little 
water, either dissolve the iodine or 
create easily diffusible combinations 
with it. Omtments of iodine, which 
contain volatile oils, may be of a brown 
or yellowish-brown color at first, but 
they frequently lose this color in a 
short time and become more or less 
bleached. 

Iodine and Bichloride of Mercury 
(for example, equal parts) in white 
ointments with lard do not yield red 
or brown mixtures, but colorless ones. 
Even if the mixture be colored at first, 
it very soon bleaches completely. 

Chloride of Lime, dry, is to be pow- 
dered and mixed with the fat. 

If CHLORmE OP LIME is to be mixed 
with GLYCERIN, it should first be mixed 
with its own weight of water and the 
glycerin then added to it. If it were to 
be mixed directly with the glycerin, the 



' * The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hairer^s "Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur." The editors hare, howeTer, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in M. 
The use of the orlcrinal text tm been kiiidlj 
pwited b^ Dr. Ha^rer* 



latter would be attacked by chlorine, 
one of the decomposition-products be- 
ing a fruity-scented gas wnich e8cax)e8 
while the action of the chloride of lime 
is destroyed. Whereas, if it is first 
mixed with water, it will preserve its 
active chlorine for at least several 
hours, or possibly throughout an en- 
tire day. 

Balsam of Peru should not be mixed 
either with the whole of the melted 
fattv substance, or with a part there- 
of ; but in all cases it should first be 
triturated with a little of the cold fat 
with tbe addition of a trace of alcohol, 
say three to four drops to one gramme 
of'balsam. 

Aqueous extracts should be mixed 
with water, and alooholio extracts 
with diluted alcohol, into a soft paste 
and then added to the fatty substance. 
Opium for plain ointment mixtures 
is made into a paste with two-thirds 
its volume of water. 

Camphor should be rubbed to a fine 
powder with a few drops of alcohol 
and then mixed with a uttle oHve oil 
before being added to the fatty sub- 
stance. 

Aloohouo FLums, except in small 
quantities, cannot be thoroughly 
mixed with fats, especially when the 
latter are of a firm consistence. Even 
if this is possible by heating the mix- 
turCj they separate again partially on 
coolm^. An addition of a fatty oil, 
to facilitate the mixing, makes the 
ointment too soft. One part of tinc- 
ture or other alcoholic fiuid can be 
mixed with five parts of the fatty mass, 
by being agitated with it. When large 
quantities are to be used the 
process is performed by the 
addition of a trifiing portion 
of powdered soap, when this 
does not cause decomposition 
of any of such metallic salts as 
are still to be added. The mix- 
ture is effected by so triturat- 
ing the fat in a mortcur that 
its bottom and sides become 
coated with a layer of the fat. 
The spirituous liquid is then to 
be gradually mixed with it in 
small quantities. If this precau- 
tion be not taken, the mixture 
will be very diflBcult to make. The 
fatty substance adheres to the pestle 
and slides about on the bottom of the 
mortar, which are moistened with al- 
cohol, without chnging to them. By 
proceeding in the manner above de- 
scribed we can mix a fifth part of alco- 
hol with soft lard, and a sixth part 
with firmer ointments, although such 
a mixture does not keep very long. By 
the addition of a little soap-powder a 
tolerably permanent mixture is ob- 
tained. Ii the alcoholic fiuids which 
are to be mixed with fat, in addition to 
the above-named substances, do not 
contain any very volatile dru^, they 
may be evaporated in a moderately 
warm mortar to one-half of their bulk, 
and tbe evaporated portion replaced 
by the fatty substance. This method 
should always be followed since an oint- 
ment which is swimming in alcoholic 
liquid, or from which the latter exudes 
on the slightest pressure, is not pre- 
pared lege artis . For example : 



fl. 3 2. 
gr. 2. 



Q Butyri insulsi 15.0 

Tinct opii 7.5 

Argenti nitratis 0.12 

M. f. ungt. 

7.5 grammes [or ah. 2 fl. 3] of tinc- 
ture of opium are too much to remain 
mixed with 15 grammes [i5]of ^^^ 
fatty substance. Half of the tincture 
is therefore evaporated at a jgentle 
heat to a soft mass, and this is dis- 
solved in the other half of the opium 
tincture, and then 18 grammes of but- 
ter are to be mixed with it. (If fresh, 
unsalted butter is not at hand, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of cocoa butter and 
olive oil may be used in its stead.) 

The nitrate of silver is to be dissolved 
in the tincture when the latter has 
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cooled. [It would have been better to 
make the remark that nitrate of sil- 
ver should never be prescribed in such 
combination. Indeed it ma^ be es- 
tablished as a rule, that nitrate of 
silver should always be given in such 
form that the eye can detect whether 
it has under^ne any decomposition 
or not. If it IS to be employed as an 
ointment, it may be triturated and 
mixed with colorless vaseline. It may 
not be known to many of our readers, 
that there is an absolutely colorless 
vaseline and vaseline oil made in 
Bussia, which is called Caucaaine. 
This excels in appearance anything we 
have ever seen oef ore. We know of 
no place in this country where it is 
kept for sale, but it could be easily im- 
ported if t here is any demand tor it. 
We have a sample, sent by the Russian 
house, in our possession.— Ed. Am. 
Drugq.] 

9 Tinct. opii 5.0 I fl. 3 14. 

Ungt. hydrarg 20.0 | gr. 300. 

M. f. ungt. D. S. For inunction. 

In this instance the tincture is evap- 
orated to one-half, to which is added 
0.5 [8 grs.] powdered Castile soap, and 
2 grammes [30 grs.l of fat (to take the 
place of the alcohol that has been lost) 
and then mixed with the mercurial 
ointment. 



taken from practical pharmaceutical 
experience. 

In some cases, the alcohol may be 
evaporated without the loss of any of 
the volatile substances dissolved in it. 
If, for instance, the miatura oleoao- 
balsamica is mixed with some fatty 
substance and evaporated in a water- 
bath, the fat absorbs the volatile oils, 
and onlv the alcohol is evaporated. 
The preierable method, however, is to 
mix the active constituents of the alco- 
holic fluids with the fatty substance, 
with omission of a portion of the alco- 
hol, and supplying the loss by fat. 

If the salve contains resins, or sub- 
stances which are easily soluble in 
alcohol, such as Unguentum Elemi, 
Unguentum haailicum^ it will easily 
take lip a fifth of its weight of alco- 
holic fluid by being agitated ; for ex- 
ample: 

Q Unguenti basilici 80.0 

Tincturae myrrhee 6.0 

M. 1. a., ut unguentum molle. 

At' the ordinary temperature lard 
will take up about \ of water, \ diluted 
alcohol and i of 90^ alcohol, if thor- 
oughly mixed with them in a mortar, 
and will hold them for a long time. 

Opodeldoc, Linimentum Saponato- 
camphoratum, is very difficult to mix 



9 Unguenti simpl 80.0. J 1. 

Tinct. opii, 

Tinct. cantharidis.. .a& 5.0 && fl. 3 1^. 
M. f . unguentum. 

Here the tincture of opium (5.0 Gm.) 
is to be evaporated at a moderate tem- 
perature, tne residue taken up with 
5 grammes tinct cantharid.y and after 
the addition of 1.0 gramme of pow- 
dered soap, mixed with the ointment. 
The tincture of cantharides contains 
volatile cantharidin, so that it must 
not be evaporated. 

Oocide of Zinc, when used for oint- 
ments, in small quantities, should be 
finely triturated with a few drops of 
oil 01 almonds [or olive oil or another 
bland fatty oil], but when large quan- 
tities are required, the mortar is heated 
and an equal volume of the fatty sub- 
stance is put in and mixed with it. 
After the mortar has cooled, the other 
ingredients are added. 

Q Zinci oxidi 1.0 gr. 15 

Opii puri 0.2 gr. 8 

Ungt. Aquae Rosae 15.0 j i 

M. f. ungt. S. to be spread on the edge 
of the eyelids. 

{Nota Receptarit) opium aqua con- 
tritum. 

The opium is to be triturated with 
five drops of water, and then the oxide 
of zinc with one gramme Ungt. aqym 
rodOB added to it, the mortcur gently 
warmed, and the oxide of zinc very 
flnely triturated, and after the mortar 
has cooled, the remaining quantity of 
Ungt, mixed in. 

1^ Zinci oxidi, 
Tine. Benzoini, 
Olycerini, 
Oetacei 
01. Amygdal fi& 10.0 

M'. f . ungt. S. 

The oxide of zinc is to be triturated 
as finely as possible with a portion 
(4.0 erammes) of the oil of almonds, 
and then mixed with about 2 grammes 
[30 grs.] of soap-powder, and then 
with the rest of tne almond oil into 
which the melted spermaceti had been 
poured while still hot, and then a mix- 
ture of 10 grammes of tinct. of benzoin 
and glycerin each, from which 2 
grammes of alcohol have been evapo- 
rated, is added while still hot, and the 
mixing is completed by vigorous agita- 
tion. The agitation must be continued 
until the mixture is entirely cool. The 
foregoing unusual ointments are by no 
means imaginary examples, but are 




Amthor*8 apparatus for wttmating glycerin. 
(fle6p.0A.) 

with fat ointments, especially with 
blue ointment {Ufig'^i^um Hydrar- 
t/yri), and almost impossible when 
equal quantities of each are employed, 
when triturated together in a mortar, 
the spirituous and fluid elements of the 
opodeldoc separate, and cannot be 
made to re-unite. Some dispensers 
carefully mix the opodeldoc and mer- 
curial omtment in omtment pots. This 
mixture lasts hardly an hour, and, 
besides, is ill adaptea for use in inunc- 
tions. Considering that the public 
readily judges the pharmaceutist by 
his productions, and that the physician 
cannot control the matter (since, if he 
orders a certain kind of mixture, it is 
natural to conclude that he thinks it a 
possible one), the dispenser should not 
be blamed if he has recourse to itino- 
cent expedients for bis assistance. On 
the other hand, the dispenser may and 
should consider it his duty to put the 
prescription of a physician who under- 
stands Uttle or nothing of the art of 
dispensing into a form corresponding 
to pharmaceutical usage, especially ff 
he does not alter the efficacy of the 
medicine. 

The NECESSARY modificati.ons of . a 
prescription should never be kept 
secret, but noted at length on i*ihe pre- 
scription.* In the following int stance, 

• This applies only to Germany. In FPanc* ' ^"y 
^L*^*?**?" **' * preacriptioD is forbidden and pv f>*»i»- 
ablebylaw. •- 
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the dispenser adopts the same method 
that may be used for mixing large 
quantities of Mistura oleoso-bahamica 
with fatty ointments. 

Q Lin. Saponato-camphorati, 
Unguent. Hydrargyri . .d& 15.0 

M. f. UDgt. 

Here 0.33 grammes (5 grains) of 
camphor are triturated in a mortar 
with A, few drops of alcohol, 1.0 
^amme (15 grains) of soap powder, 1 
ai-op of oil of thymcj 2 drops of oil of 
rOsemat'y, 15 drops caustic ammonia- 
water, and 25 drops of alcohol, and to 
this mixture is £ulded the mercuriaJ 
ointment and some fat (12.0 grammes, 
or 3 drachms), to supply the place of 
the alcohol that has not been added. 
If the physician desires a superficial 
mixtiu^ of the opodeldoc with the 
mercurial ointment, he should indicate 
it on the prescription, for instance, by 
ope hacilfi vitrei agitentur et miscean- 
tur (stir and mix them with a gla^ 
rod). 

Nitric and Muriatic Acids are mixed 
with fats by agitation in a porcelain 
mortar, the fat being rendered semi- 
fluid by heat, and tbe agitation con- 
tinued until the mass has become cold, 
if the prescription directs only a 

Flowers of Sulphur and Black 
Soap [this is unknown in this country; 
the nearest approach to it is green 
8oap] should oe mixed together and 
then saturated with boiling water to 
the consistence of a thin jelly, if the 
prescription requires dilution with 
water. Usually as much water is 
taken as will counterpoise the weight 
of the sulphur and soap. 
. If an addition of Chloride op Am- 
monium is prescribed, the mixtiu*e will 
remain liquid. 

BisuLPHma of Carbon, when an in- 
gredient of ointments, r^uires careful 
handling on account of its great in- 
flanunability. During the mixing 
no flame or burning light must 
be brought near it, or else the mix- 
ing must be done at a distance 
from the flre. The bisulphide of 
carbon must be weighed out into a 
small flask, and at some distance off, 
the fatty constituent is to be placed in 
a glass vessel with a wide mouth (opo- 
deldoc-glass) and heated until it oe- 
comes semi-fluid . When the glass has 
cooled until it is barely lukewarm, the 
bisulphide of carbon is to be added to 
it ana the mixing completed by stir- 
ring with a glass rod. The glass ves- 
sel 18 then to be closed with a cork. 

Saponimentum is an alcohoHc solu- 
tion of soap resembling opodeldoc. 

POWDERS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

Those are prepared according to the 
rules which hold good for the manu- 
facture of powder, but it should he 
carefully noted that Errhines, Pul- 
verea stemutatorii are to be dispensed 
in medium fineness; eye powders, 
Pulveres ophthalmici, and Sprinklino 
POWDERS, F'ulveres adspersorii, in very 
fine, and Fumigating powders, Pul- 
veres ad suffiendum, in coarse form. 

PILLS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

TooTH-PiLLS, Pillulce antodontalgic(Br 
and FoNTANELLE PILLS, P. ad fonticu' 
lo8, are preixared like pills for mtemal 
use ; the addition of mucilaginous sub- 
stances, such as powdered marsh-mal- 
low root, tragacanth, etc., should be 
avoided as far as possible, unless spe- 
cially prescribed. 

(To be continued.) 



Viburnum prunifolium is credited 
by Dr. W. M. Campbell, of Liverpool 
with arresting abortion in a sdq^I 
series of cases, but its action appeared 
so decided that he is confident of its 
power. It was customarily given m 
pill form, the fluid extract having been 
reduced by evaporation: and three 

f rains, repeated two to four tinaes 
aily, sufficed to quiet the expulsive 
action of the womh,— Brit. Med. Jour. 
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DETEBMINATIOK OF QLTCE- 
BUSf. 

REFERRING to the method of Medicus 
and Full, for determining the 
amount of glycerin in wine ^hich 
was given in ahtract in our March 
number, page 52), C. Amthor published 
a short paper in which he points out 
that uniform results by different ex- 
perimenters can be obtained only when 
all conditions are rendered alike, and 
an e^act agreement is arrived at re- 

girding each step of the manipulation, 
e shows that very considerable dis- 
crepancies between several assays may 
occur from the neglect of proper pre- 
cautions. 

Since the method is not only useful 
in determining glycerin in wine, but 
also in many other liquids containing 
glycerin, we will quote Amthor's mod- 
ification: 

100 C.c. of the wine are mixed with 
3 grammes of caustic lime and with 10 
granunes of coarse quartz-sand pre- 
viously washed with hydrochloric acid 
and ignited. The mixture is then evapo- 
rated, being stirred towards the end, 
so that it mav assume a granular ap- 
pearance. Wnen dry, the mass is 
loosened as much as possible with a 
knife — ^the capsule being placed upon 
a large sheet of paper— then well mixed 
with a pestle, ana transferred into the 
extraction apparatus (see cut). 

The capsule is scoured with 15 drops 
of distilled water, and this liquid also 
transferred to the extractor. The last 
portions of it are washed into the ex- 
tractor with 2 C.c. of 90-per-cent alco- 
hol. 30 C.c. of 90% alcohol are placed 
into the flask, the extraction apparatus 
put together, and the extraction accom- 
plished by neating during six hours 
under an upright condenser (the lower 
part of which is only shown in the 
cut), x^fter allowing to stand over 
ni^ht, the extracted mass is treated 
with three successive portions of 5 C.c. 
each of absolute alcohol, in order to 
wash down any glycerin that may 
have become vaporized during the cool- 
ing. In this manner about 40 C.c. of 
liquid are obtained, which are evapo- 
rated on the watfer-bath to 20 C.c. 30 
C.c. of ether are then added, and the 
mixture set aside over night. The 
clear solution is then poured off, the 
residue washed with 5 C.c. of the same 
mixture of alcohol and ether, and the 
ethero-alcoholic solution evaporated in 
a small flask having a long neck, and 
which may be closed with a ground 
stopper. This evaporation or drying 
should continue precisely two hours in 
a drying oven at a temperature of 100** 
C.c. (212' F.). The weight of the ash 
[ascertained from a previous experi- 
ment, or ascertained from the residue, 
re-dissolved and re-obtained by evapo- 
ration in a crucible] is to be deducted. 
It is necessary to have some uniform 
standard for the size and shape of the 
flask. The author recommends to use 
a flask of 100 C.c. capacity, with a 
neck 10 Cm. (4 inch.) long, and 1.5 
O.c. (tV inch) internal diameter (see 
cut on page 84). 

A SAFETY-TUBE FOB, EXTBAC- 
TION AFFAHATUS. 

IT is not uncommon that the vapors 
of volatile liquids used in an ex- 
traction apparatus are not completely 
condensed, and escape into tnc air, 
whereby the risk of ignition is some- 
times incurred. To giiard against this, 
Mr. Chas. B. Gibson proposes to lead a 
tube A from the condenser to a flask B, 
wc'ighted down with mercury, and 
standing in a vessel full of cold water. 
A second tube passing through the 
stopper of B leads to another flask C, 
also containing a little mercury aud 
some oil. Any uncondensed vapors, 
when they arrive in the flask C, will 
be absorbed by the oU..— The Analyst 
and -Rep. d. Anal Chem,, 1886, No. 6. 



Kava-Besdn as a Looal Aneesthetio. 

The discovery of the ansesthetic 
action of cocaine when applied locally 
to mucous membranes has stimulated 
the search after other bodies of similar 
prof erties. Several have already been 
met with, though none of them is able 
to replace cocaine in all its functions. 
One of the most interesting of these is 
a resin existing in Kava^ the root of 
Piper methpsttcum Forst., which has 
been examined by Dr. Lewin, of the 
University of Berun, from whose pam- 
phlet * on the subject we take the fol- 
lowing stateiTients: 

Kawa or Kava (or Ava) has been 
chemically examined by Gob ley, 
O'Hourke, and Cuzent, who found it 
to contain, besides the usual plant con- 
stituents, a peculiar resin (O^Borke's 
**kawin'^), a neutral substance (kawa^ 
bin, or methysticin), and some ether- 
eal oil. 

When the finely-powdered root is 
thoroughly extracted with hot absolute 
alcohol, and the resulting liquid de- 
prived of alcohol, there wul remain a 
residue of a greenish- brown color, 
tough and sticky, and mixed with 
crystals. This has a peculiar odor, 
and when it is left for some time in 
contact with water, it imparts to the 
latter its odor, and also a faint green- 




Gibson's safety tube for extraction apparatus. 

ieh-yellow tint. It was this residue 
which formed the starting-point of Dr. 
Lewin's experiments. 

On pressmg the residue between fil- 
tering-paper, or on drying it in thin 
layers upon porous plates, brownish- 
yellow crystals are obtained which 
may be purified by recrystallization 
from alconol, with the aid of animal 
charcoal. These constitute the sub- 
stance known as kawahin or methysti- 
cin. This may also be extracted by 
repeatedly distillinj^ the residue witn 
water, as it volatilizes in a current of 
steam. The kawahin may also be 
extracted by passing boilmg water 
through the alcoholic residue on a 
filter. On cooling, it crystallizes in 
white crystalline needles. 

In the last mother-waters remain- 
ing after the crystallization of kawa^ 
hin. there is contained another crystal- 
lizable constituent, first observed by 
Noelting and Eopp, and named by 
Dr. Lewin yangonin, after one of the 
names, viz., yangona^ imder which 
the plant is known upon the Fiji 
Islands. This is evidently related to 

♦ "Ueber Piper Mysthicum (Kawa)." Unter- 
Rucbungen von Dr. L. Tx'win, Docent Her Parma- 
kolo^^ieim 4^ Uniyersitit Berlin, 8yo, Berlin, 188G. 
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the kawahin, to judge from its ele- 
mentary composition and other facts. 
Neither of tne two preceding sub- 
stances, however, appears to be of 
special interest medicinally. 

After kawahin and yan^onin have 
been removed from the residue, there 
remains a resinous mass, a great deal 
of which is absorbed by the filtering- 
paper used in pressing, and which may 
be again extracted from this by cold 
alcohol. When moderately pure, it 
forms a soft, yellowish or brownish- 
green mass, melts by warming, and 
has a peculiar aromatic odor. On 
treating this resinous mass several 
times with boiling water, it acquires a 
brownish-black appearance. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, ben- 
zol, carbon disulphide, oil of turpen- 
tine, paraldehyde, and acetic acid. 
With concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
resinous mass strikes a blood-red 
color. 

It had been reported that this resin 
decomposes when heated beyond 50° 
C. (122^ F.). Dr. Lewin found it to be 
absolutely unaltered even when heated 
to about 90'' C. (194'* F.). 

The existence of several different 
kinds of resins in this mass is already 
evident to the eye, inasmuch as the 
mass has a pecimar striped or varie- 
eated appearance, particularly when 
Kneaded m water. 

Two resinous substances had already 
been distinguished by previous experi- 
menters, but Dr. Lewin did not follow 
their plan in separating them. He 
preferred the use of boiling petroleum 
ether. Instead of treating the resin- 
ous mass with this solvent, however, 
it is better to treat the root itself . The 
petroleum ether will gradually acquire 
a yellowish-green color, and, on evap- 
oration, re-solution of the residue m 
alcohol, and evaporation of the alco- 
holic solution, it leaves behind a yel- 
lowish-green oily liquid, which is only 
slightly sticky and thin-fiuid at first, 
gradually becoming somewhat viscid 
when exposed in an open capsule. 

Dr. Lewin designates this substance 
temporarily as the alpha-resin of 
Kawa (a Kawa-resin), and remarks 
that it may possibly hereafter be found 
more entitled to be called Kawa-oil. 

This alpha-resin (or oil) possesses, 
in a high degree, the odor and taste of 
Kawa. It is easily soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, and ether, imparts to wa- 
ter boiled with it its peculiar odor, and 
produces an orange-red color with 
concentrated Lulphuric acid. When 
dropped on paper, it gradually pro- 
duces an oily, permanent stam. It 
dissolves in solution of eoda with a 
yellowish-green color, and the solu- 
tion remains clear when diluted with 
water. On boiling the resin with wa- 
ter, the latter turn yellowish-green, 
and small oil drops collect on the sur- 
face; on cooling, the liquid turns 
milky like an oil-emulsion. The re- 
action is neutral, and Fehling's solu- 
tion is not reduced by it, until after 
being boiled with hydrochloric acid. 

Another resin, designated as beta- 
resin of Kawa (fi Kawa-resin) may be 
extracted from the root by absolute 
alcohol.* 

Local Effects of Katva and its Con- 
stituents.— On chewing Kawa, there is 
noticed at first an ^Eiromatic, slightly 
bitter taste, which afterwards becomes 
pungent, or sharp and biting like pep- 
per, the sensation depending upon the 
quantity chewed. During the chew- 
ing and fur a few minutes afterwards, 
the quantity of saliva is increased, 
and it acquires, like the tongue, a yel- 
lowish or yellowish-brown color. After 
the pungent taste has lasted a short 
time, a sort of numbness is experi- 
enced on the tongue which is accom- 
panied by a diminished sensibility to 



♦ E Merck, of Darmstadt, prepares both reains, 
and offers them at 1 mark per gramme for the al- 
pha-iebjn, and 0.30 mark per f^ramme for the beta- 
reKfn. These prices would hare to be correspond- 
iogly increased for fmportiDg the articles. 
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contact. This condition may last 
many minutes. 

Of the constituents of Eawa. the 
kauxihin and yangonin are entirely de- 
void of this benumbing!: power, but the 
alpharresin possesses it in a very high 
degriee. Even when only a minute 
portion is placed upon the tongue, 
a fatty or soapy taste is noticed, 
and a sensation of numbness and loss of 
sensibility supervenes, by which the 
whole of the gums and other portions 
of the cavity of the mouth, which may- 
come in contact with the drug, are af- 
fected. Some describe the sensation 
by comparing it to that produced by 
scalding the mouth with a very hot 
beverage. This sensation may last for 
ten minutes or even longer ; it is not 
accompanied or followed by any signs 
of inflammation, but rather by a slight 
paleness. 

The beta-resin acts similarly, but 
more feebly. 

On introducing" a minute piece of the 
mixed resins [E. Merck also sells this 
mixture] into the eye, a complete an- 
CBstheaia of the cornea and conjunc- 
tiva is produced in about three min- 
utes, or less time. This condition was 
found to be quite lasting. On further 
investigation, it was found that the 
powder of the root, when introduced 
into the eye, produced the same effect. 
A watery inmsion, carefully filtered, 
is, however, entirely inert [no doubt 
owing to the fact that the resins are 
insoluble in wat«r]. The most prompt 
effects are produced by the alpha-res- 
in. When first introduced, it causes 
an increased flow of tears; this effect 
lasts one or two minutes, and then 
disappears completely. At this time, 
complete anaestnesia has been estab- 
lished. 

It does not appear from Dr. Lewin's 
pamphlet that the drug had been used 
upon man as a substitute for cocaine. 
But it is evident that, in the absence 
of the latter, and when kawa is avail- 
able, it might be tried. 

Fraotioal ITse of Chlorophyll. 

A NEW and rather curious use for 
chlorophyll seems to be indicated by 
someT researches of M. Godin, as re- 
corded in Comptes Rendua last month, 
which are worthy of the particular at- 
tention of pharmacists and others. 
The author states that a small propor- 
tion of the coloring principle named 
possesses the property of preventing 
vegetable oils, including those of the 
** siccative " class, from absorbing oxy- 
gen as long as li^ht is excluded. Even 
the ** varnish oils," such as linseed, 
remain **fat" and do not **skin over" 
if from 1 to i per cent of chlorophyll be 
added and the mixture is kept in the 
dark. The admission of the solar rays, 
however, causes oxygen to be absorbed 
with greater rapidity than without the 
chlorophyll. — Srit. and Col, Ih*ugg, 

Estimation of Uric Acid. 

When it is desired to separate uric 
acid in as pure a condition as possible, 
the following process of E. Ludwig 
may be employed: 100 C.c. of the 
urine are treated with magnesia mix- 
ture and an ammoniacaJ solution of 
silver nitrate; in this way, a precipi- 
tate of magnesium silver urate and 
magnesium amtilbnium phosphate is 
obtained. The precipitate is digested 
with a solution of potassium sulphide, 
and filtered. The filtrate contains 
potassium urate, from which, after 
concentration, the uric acid is precipi- 
tated by hydrochloric acid. The uric 
acid is collected on a filter of glass- 
Wool, freed from sulphur by washing 
with carbon bisulpnide, dried and 
weighed. If the urine contains albu- 
min, this must be first removed by 
boiling with solution of salt and acetic 
acid, and t locating the filtrate as above. 
The author finds the precipitation of 
uric acid by hydrochloric acid is not 
complete, even after several days. — 
Chem, Centr, and Joum, Chem. Sac. 
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APPABATUS FOB TB:E PBODUC- 
TION OP CONSTANT TEMPEB- 
ATXJBES. 

rpHB accompfiuiyiug illustration ex- 
L plains the theory of a contrivance 
for producing constant temperatures 
patented by K. Kossmann, of Heidel- 
berg. 
Supposing the tube C to represent a 

Sortion of the apparatus in which a 
<}uid circulates which is to be main- 
tained at a constant temperature. 
Also, that a lever or balance-oeam/ is 
suspended at its centre k, in a conve- 
nient place, attached to or close to the 
apparatus. Further, that one end of 
the lever bears a counterpoise weight 
and the other a hollow cup 6, connected 
by the tube d c with a small, conical, 
closed reservoir B, which contains, at 
a, a small quantity of a low boiling 
substcmce, such as ether, while the 
space 6, the tube d c, and a portion of 
the vessel e are filled with mercury, so 
that, when the apparatus is cold, the 
lever may be exactly balanced. If 
now heat oe applied to the reservoir, 
the contents of which circulate through 
C the low-boiling liquid (ether, etc.) 
contained in a will expand, or be part- 
ly converted into vapor, and thereby 
force more of the mercury into the tube 




KoBsniann^s constant temperature apparatus. 

and up into the vessel e, causing the 
latter to sink. The balance-beam car- 
ries a rod g, which is connected with 
the supply of gas, and which by its 
downward motion diminishes (in any 
manner most convenient) the latter. 
When the temperature of the liquid 
falls again sliehtly, a portion of the 
mercury will flow back towards 6, and 
the vessel e will rise again, thereby re- 
storing the supply of gas. (Gterm. 
Pat. 33,931, May 19th, 1885.) 

Agaricin. 

The demand was recently made by 
a writer in the Pharm, Zeitung that 
agaricin should be assigned a place in 
the poison <doset on account oi its po- 
tent character. Mr. Jahns, of Gottm- 
gen, subsequently pointed out the use- 
lessness of this demand, since the 
agaricin at present sold imder this name 
in the market is nothing else but pure 
agaric acid, and perfectly harmless, 
as much as 2 grammes having failed 
to produce any bad symptoms m a cat. 
It is true that, as a remedy against ex- 
cessive perspiration,*it is given in very 
small doses (0.005 to 0.010 Gm., or fy to 
i grain). But it simply acts remedially 
in this dose, and exerts no dangerous 
action on the system in a larger dose. 
Formerly there were other bodies in 
the market under the name agaricin. 
The white amorphous substance now 
sold under this name is free from the 
red resin, which is a drastic purgative. 
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Efficiency of Commeroial PepeiiiB 
and Papain. 

Dr. W. Murrell reports in The 
Ixincet the result of an examination 
of the digestive power of 13 speci- 
mens of commercial pepsin of English, 
French, German, ana .^onerican manu- 
facture, only 4 came up to the stan- 
dard of the Ph. Brit He says that 
the name is no guarantee of purity, for 
the production of one well-known firm 

fave results that may be represented 
y the figures 871, whilst another, sold 
under a name equally well-known, 
was awarded only 162. The same pep- 
sin is often sold under different names, 
according to the amount of impurity 
added. 

In addition to the above, six liquid 
preparations, such as wines, essences, 
etc., were examined, with the result 
that, while none of them were abso- 
lutely inactive, none were very re- 
liable. 

To obtain good results in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia. Dr. Murrell advises 
that two tnings are essential : first test 
your pepsin, and then give a plenty of 
it. 



Six specimens of papain (same as 
papayotin) were examined ; two only 
stood the pharmacopoeia tests of pepsin, 
and the best was about half as active 
as the best pepsins when used in a 
similar manner. 

Test for Pepsin. 

The official test for pepsin adopted 
for the British Pharmacopseia, on the 
recommendation of Mr. F. Baden 
Binger, is as follows (according to the 
Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1881, p. 417, 
et seq.) : Hard-boiled white of egg is 
to be passed through brass or copper 
wire gauze with 36 meshes to the inch. 
A solution of 1^ of strong hydrochloric 
acid (equal to 0.3^ of HCl) is to be pro- 
vided. 100 grains of the finely-divided 
egg albumen are to be placed in a 
small glass or porcelain mortar and 
lightly rubbed with the pestle during 
the addition of 1 ounce of the acidu- 
lated water, to separate adherent par- 
ticles. The mixture is then to be put 
into a test-tube 6x1 inches, a light 
stirrer of glass rod 7x1-16 inch inserted, 
and the tube placed in a water-bath. 
When six specimens are to be exam- 
ined a beaker 7x4 inches half filled 
with water will hold them and also 
permit another tube, containing an 
ounce of plain water and a thermome- 
ter, to be inserted in their midst. 

The water-bath and its contents 
having been heated to 130** F., two 
grains of the pepsin are to be added to 
each tube containing albumen and 
stirred. Stirring should be repeated 
every five minutes and the tempera- 
ture of 130" maintained. Nearly all 
the albumen should have been diB- 
solved in twenty minutes, and solution 
should be completed within thirty 
minutes. If the. tubes are graduated 
from the bottom, the residue of undis- 
solved pepsin can readily be noted. 
Or the undissolved albumen can be 
strained out and weighed. 

" Tsuchiakabi." 

TsucHiAKABi is the name of a Japa- 
nese drug, to which attention is at- 
tracted m the Lancet It is the 
dried fruit of an orchid indigenous to 
Japan. It yields its properties to 
water, to which it communicates an 
acid and bitter taste. The medicinal 
properties are considered to be due to a 
resm acid and glucoside. The Japan- 
ese employ a watery extract of the 
fruit for diseases of the urinary pas- 
sives and bladder in cases in whicn 
cuoebs and copaiba would be p«^ 
scribed in this country. Over theso 
medicaments it has the advantage ct 
being free from disagreeable odoi. 
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CJoca,* 

(Continued from p. 62.) 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 



The coca plant, raised by mythology 
to the dignity of a gift of heaven, has 
played an imx>ortant role both in the 
public and in the religious life of the 
ancient Peruvians. 

It is related b^ Garcilasso de la 
Vega, that the children of the sun, 
Mama Oello and Manco Capac, ap- 
peared to the Indians at the shores of 
the Lake Titicaca. Both were of re- 
splendent beauty. While Mama Oello 
instructed the women in domestic 
duties, Manco Capac imparted to the 
men the art of agriculture and the 
most necessary mechanical arts. The 
Indians, who had hitherto led a nomadic 
life, were thus united as a nation, and 
in this manner was laid the foundation 
of the empire of the Incas and of the 
city of Cuzco. In order to compensate 
his descendants to some extent for the 
hardships which they had been com- 
pelled to undergo, Manco Capac be- 
stowed upon them the coca which 
*' sates the hungry, invigorates the 
tired and exhausted, and renders the 
unhappy oblivious of his sorrow." 

[As pointed out by Dr. Nevinny, 
there is a curious resemblance between 
the above and the well-known passage 
in the fourth book of the Odyssey 
where it is related of the daughter of 
Kronion that she *' threw into the 
wine, of which they drank, a remedy 
allaying grief, soothing, and causing 
obliviousness of all sorrows."] 

Thus is the tradition. It appears, 
however, that even previous to their 
coalescing into what might be called 
a nation or state, the native Indians 
already were acquainted with coca, 
and tliatthe Incas had a special object 
in view, when they declared it to be a 
gift of the gods, namely to justify the 
monopoly claimed for it by themselves 
and the priestly caste. Thus it is 
easily understood why the royal fami- 
ly alone acquired the right to cultivate 
coca and to indulge in its use. As a 
token of his heavenly origin and his 
sole right of using coca, the king, when 
appearing in public, wore a chuspa 
(small leathern pouch filled with the 
leaves) of >[ellow color, as an official 
portion of his royal vestments. 

And it is probably for the purpose 
of increasing still higher the heavenly 
nimbus floating about the royal 
family, that the wife of Mayta Capac 
(the fourth Inca) assumed the name 
of Mama Cuca. 

It was regarded as a high distinc- 
tion, and as a sign ot especial favor, 
when the king presented toreign prin- 
ces or the Curacas (nobles) of his em- 
pire with coca. 

The priests who supported the pre- 
tensions of the royal family hkewise 
drew the plant as one of the holy or 
sacred things within the sphere of 
their domain, and employed it in 
various ceremonies. Wnile perform- 
ing ordinary sacrihces, they constant- 
ly chewed coca leaves, but on solemn 
occasions they placed wreafhs of coca 
on their heads. Objects intended for 
the sacridce were liKewise covered or 
decorated with coca, or the latter used 
as a sort of incense, and even offered 
as a sacrifice itself. 

The idols dating from this period 
appear as having one of their cheeks 
distended by a **chew" of coca as a 
sign of divinity. 

Gradually, the use of coca extended 
from the priestly class to the people^ 

* Abstract of a pamphlet entitled : *' Das Oocablatr. 
Eine pbarmakogaosusche Abhandluntf von Dr. Josef 
Neviiiuy, Assistent an der Lenrkanzel fur Pharmu- 
koloicie und i'liarmakognosle an der K. K. Univer- 
siUt 111 Wieo." 8vo. Wien, 18d6. (With the sanction 
of tbe author.) 

Nora. -The author has had at his command al- 
most all the existing literature on coca. He does 
not seem, however, to have ween the account given 
bj ClemeiiU B. Markbam in; Peruvian ifar/e, 8vo, 
Loudon. 1880, p. 140, etc. (reprinted in Nbw Rkm., 
J88J, 146). 
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and finally became such an indispen- 
sable necessity that absolutely noth- 
ing was undertaken in private hfe 
without coca. While tnis custom 
still prevails in our days, the religious 
. veneration has changed to superstition 
among the Indians, who use it in all 
ima^nable conditions of life, and 
ascribe to it the most absurd powers. 
The immense consumption of coca 
compelled the Incas, who firmly re- 
tained its monopoly, to seek new lo- 
cahties for its cultivation. Hence 
there arose, upon the eastern slope of 
the Andes, in the warm wooded tract 
extending towards Apurimac, so-called 
antis or moniafiaade loa antiSj that is, 
colonies in which the plant was largely 
cultivated. The planters were com- 
pelled to deUver the harvest to the 
mitimoeSy or official collectors, ap- 
pointed by the king, for delivery to 
the latter or to the priests. 

When Pizarro penetrated into Peru, 
in 1632, he f ouna coca to be not only 
in universal use, but also to be much 
abused as an article of consumption. 
In the beginning, the conquerors paid 
no attention to the custom of chewing 
the leaf, since they had been familiar 
with the general habit of other Indian 
tribes to have something or other in 
their mouths. Assoon,however,a8they 
learned of the religious veneration be- 
stowed on the plant, they at once be- 
gan to condemn its use, declaring its 
benefits to be doubtful, and indulgence 
in it sinful. Yet it did not re- 
quire a long time to show that the 
natives were incapable of performing 
any protracted labor, particularly in 
the mines, without coca. And as the 
Spaniards mainly cared for gold, their 
views regarding coca experienced a 
sudden change. The existing coca 
plantations (cocales) were annexed, 
new ones were started, and the poor 
people were gradually subjected to the 
most shameful treatment, merely with 
the object of filling the pockets of the 
invaders. The proprietors of the 
plantations and of the mines mutually 
worked for each other's benefit. While 
the former, who were unacquainted 
with the mode of cultivating coca, 
compelled the natives by force to 
work upon their plantations, the own- 
ers or managers of the mines paid off 
their laborers, not in money or sub- 
sistence, but in — coca. Consequently, 
the consumption of coca was enor- 
mous, and the revenues of the planters 
in proportion. It is said, for instance, 
that the coca plantations of Guamanga 
yielded a yearly income of between 
$20,000 and $40,000. This period, 
however, was not of long duration. 
Having witnessed the great mortality 
among the natives, caused b^ their ex- 
posure to an unsuitable cumate, ex- 
cessive labor and want of proper food, 
the Government issued strict orders 
(in 1560, '63. '67, and '69) forbidding 
the forced labor in the plantations, 
and the supply of coca to tne laborers, 
because— BO the edict says— the plant 
is nothing but a sort of witchcraft and 
deviltry, appearing to give strength by 
the aid of Satan, and not possessing 
any virtue whatever, etc. 

The second Ck)uncil of Lima likewise 
attempted to discourage the use of 
coca from a religious standpoint. 

Ail these measures, however, were 
of no avail, the profit being so great 
that the Government finally began to 
monopolize the cultivation of the coca. 
But, owing to the law against the em- 
ployment of forced labor, and owinc 
to mcreased wages and a diminished 
consumption, the cultivation gradually 
diminished from about the year 1618; 
and in consec[uence thereof, gave up 
the undertaking, and left it to private 
enterprise. 

The numerous revolutions and con- 
stant wars, without which Peru and 
Bolivia do not seem to be able to exist, 
have been a serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the industry; though in 
both countries the cultivation of coca 
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is quite Considerable, and is subject to 
a tax, forming one of the revenues of 
(Government. According to Wedell, 
this tax yielded to Bolivia, in 1860, 
about three million dollars. Scherzer 
also states that the Bolivian Govern- 
ment usually leases the coca grant to 
the highest bidder, the usual price 
offered being about 6 reales per cesto. 
According to the same author, the tax 
in the provinces of La Paz and Yungas 
yielded about $260,000, and in the 
province of Cochabamba $60,000. At 
the present time, the industry is re- 
ported to be again improving both in 
Peru and Bohvia. [We have no doubt 
the extraordinary demand for coca all 
over the civilized world^ which has 
arisen since the beginmng of 1885, 
will very largely increase the area of 
its cultivation.] 

GEOORAPHIOAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The true home of coca, as well as 
the wild-growing mother-plant, has not 
yet been made out with certainty. De 
Candolle assumes that it is a native of 
the western parts of South America, 
chiefly in Eastern Peru and Bohvia. 
Poeppig beheves that the cultivated 
coca is derived from ErythroocyUm 
Manuxcuca Mart., and Eunth refers it 
to E. handenae H. B. K. 

In 1750, Jussieu found the coca in 
the plantations of Yungas upon the 
Cordilleras of Coroico (see below). The 
specimens sent to Europe were de- 
scribed by Lamarck and Cavanillas. 
Unanu^, Tschudi, Martins, Wedell, de 
Castelnan, Stevenson and others, like- 
wise met only with the cultivated 
plant. 

According to Antonio de XJUoa, coca 
was reported to grow wild in the high 
plateaus of Peru. Matthew has like- 
wise reported having collected some 
wild-growing specimens in the valley 
of Chinchao in Peru, which lies out- 
side of the region of the cultivated 
plant. Matthew's specimens were de- 
scribed by Hooker C^ Companion to the 
Bot. Mag.,"IL,25). D'Orbimy found 
the slopes of the valley Rio de Burgas 
(in the Valle Grande upon the Cerro 
largo of Bohvia) completely covered 
with coca shrubs, and believed they 
had been brought there (in seed) by 
birds. Wild coca was also found in 
the forests of the Argentine province 
of Salta. by M. Villafane. De Candolle 
received some herbarium specimens 
collected by Andr4 in the valley of 
Cauca in C3olombia, where Andre re- 
ported them to be very common, while 
Triana denies this. 

The region of cultivation follows ex- 
actly the trend of the Cordilleras. Be- 
einning south-easterly at 17" or 18* 
South Lat., it proceeds towards 
northwest, reaches its centre in Bolivia 
and principally in Peru, and ends in 
the valley of Upar between 10° and 11* 
North Lat., and 73''-74^ West of 
Greenwich. 

[The author now enumerates the 
several districts and localities where 
Coca is known to be cultivated. We 
omit these here, but refer the reader 
to some passages appended below, from 
the paper of anotner writer, who has 
recently visited the plantations of the 
province of Yungas.] 

Attempts to cultivate Coca outside 
of South America have not been nu- 
merous heretofore, ft has been grown 
in Jamaica, W. I., and with apparent 
success, according to the report of 
Hooker and Morries. Some specimens 
have ^so been sent from Kew to Mar- 
tinique and Trinidad. It has also been 
introduced upon Ceylon (see below). 
In 1854, Dr. Hasskarl brought coca 
seeds to Java, but was compelled, by 
6m express order of the Medical Direc- 
tor of the Government of the Dutch 
East Indies, to refrain from planting 
them, as that officer regarded them 
** dangerous for the colony." In Brit- 
ish India, the plant appears to be hke- 
wise in a fair way of oecoming natu- 
rahzed. It has also been reported ag 
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beiDg cultivated In ZJanzibar, Africa. 
And finally, it is reported from Aus- 
tralia that the ezpenments made with 
coca cultivation at Brisbane had turned 
out very favorable. 

Note OP Ed. Am. Dr. — We append 
here some passages of an interest- 
ing paper on Coca by Dr. Henry H. 
Rusby, in the Therap. Gazette (Jan. 
1885). This writer has visited the 
coca plantations, with a view of study- 
ing the whole subject on the spot. Re- 
garding the localities where the best 
coca is grown, he says : 

** For the details concerning cultiva- 
tion here presented I am chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Oscar Lohse, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in this 
coimtry, and proprietor of the Finca 
of San Antonio, two leagues from the 
tower of Caroica, Yun^as. 

* * The district of Caroica may be fitly 
considered as representing the re- 
mainder of Yungas, and Yungas as 
representing the principal coca dis- 
tricts of Bolivia. The conditions of 
scil and climate may be briefly stated. 
Proceeding eastwaru from La Paz— it- 
self somewhat more than ten thousand 
feet* above the sea— for a distance of 
four or five leagues, we reach the s\mi- 
mit of the pass over the easternmost 
Cordillera of the Andes, this cordillera 
having an average elevation in this 
immediate district of perhaps sixteen 
thousand feet. This ridge, always 
more or less snow-covered, cuts off a 
large portion of the westward-bound 
clouds, which are thus either precipi- 
tated in the form of rain before reach- 
ing the summit, or, arriving there, are 
deposited in the form of snow, and 
then returned by means of rivulets to 
the vaUeys, chiefly of the eastern slope. 
It should be noted that in Northern 
Peru and Ecuador this cordillera is 
higher than here, so that the eastern 
slope in those regions is more pro- 
fusely and regularly watered than 
here. From this pass, had we a direct 
road, we could travel in half a day, so 
steep is the descent, to the banks of 
the Caroica River, having an altitude 
of only two thousand four hundred 
feet. When we have descended to six 
thousand four hundred feet we should 
meet with our first coca plantations, 
and after passing the two thousand 
foot level we should have left them 
principally or entirely behind. Within 
this four or five thousand feet, then, 
lie the cocales of Bolivia. No descrip- 
tion can convey a perfect idea of the 
steepness of this luxuriant slope. 
Travel, entirely by riding-animals, is 
extremely difficult. There are only 
occasional places where we can readily 
leave the road, and here plantations 
are established. The hedge of coffee- 
plants at the roadside proves on ex- 
amination to be the uppermost row of 
a plantation; and as we peer down 
among the shrubs, we marvel that any 
one can preserve his footing while 
cultivating or collecting the coffee. 
The scenerv is of course magnificent, 
and of adifterent type, I should think, 
from that of any other part of the 
world. The mountains are too young 
to have lost, to a great extent, their 
ragged outline, yet softness is imparted 
by tne richness of the vegetation. We 
stand among the coca-plants, and dis- 
tinctly see another cocal nearly four 
thousand feet below us." 

Concerning the cultivation of coca 
outside of its native home, the author 
appears to have less information at 
his command than Dr. Nevinny. He 
says: 

^* As regards the exportation of the 
culture of coca, the experiment has 
been tried, I believe, but once. Sev- 
eral years since, Mr. F. L. Steinart, of 
Lbl Paz^ shipped a small quantity of 
seeds via London to Ceylon, and dur- 
ing the past season the first products 

* The altitudes and meaaurements are given ap- 
proximatelv in English feet. By the Spanish meas- 
lurementfl the altitudes are much greater. 
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were shipped to London and sold at a 
high price. Seeds for export should 
be exposed for several days to a hot 
sun, so as to rapidly dry the fleshy ex- 
terior which thus forms a protection 
to the ^erm within. 

^'It 18 my opinion that the coca 
plant is adapted for culture in many 
countries where it is now unknown. 
Among the countries where it would 
be well to experiment with it are 
Guatemala, Mexico, the Eai^t and West 
Indies, India, Southern China, por- 
tions of Africa, and possibly of Italy. 
It is doubtful it it would grow in any 
portion of the United States. Requir- 
mg an average tem^rature of at ledst 
70% the only districts at all suited 
would be Florida and Sauthem Texas; 
and it is highly probable that proxim- 
ity to the sea coast at so low an alti- 
tude would prove fatal. Nor would 
irrigation prove adequate in these 
countries possessing a long dry season. 
The plants must not only have an abun- 
dant supply of water at the roots, 
they must be bathed in a humid at- 
mosphere for the greater portion of 
the year; but from what I have read 
of some of the countries above named, 
lam confident that the plant would 
there find a congenial home. Jamaica 
offers especially hopeful conditions." 

Borax as a Bemedy for Epilepsy. 

This is the subject of a paper by 
Charles F. Folsom, M.D., ot Boston, 
in the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, 
He publishes some of the details of 
two cases, and says the only annoy- 
ance from the use of borax in doses of 
ten to fifteen (or more) grains three 
times a day is a dry, scaly eruption, 
giving rise to a great deal of itching, 
but which disappeared after several 
weeks' use of arsenic internally and 
oxide of zinc ointment wita vaseline 
externally. Aromatic tinctures given 
with it prevent nausea, which imme- 
diately follows its administration in 
cold water. The first few doses of 
borax may cause diarrhoea, which soon 
ceases. He has seen a number of cases 
of marked improvement from the use 
of borax after the bromides had failed 
to do much good, and, also, many 
where the alternate use of the two 
drugs, each for several months, was 
attended with excellent results. It is 
best taken an hour and a half after 
meals. 

Conessa Bark and Conessine. 

Six or seven years ago, German 
missionaries located in tropical Africa 
sent home specimens of the bark of a 
tree which they had used successfully 
in dysentery. Wiggers recognized it 
as Cortex Conessi^ or Cortex antidya^ 
entericus [which was formerly sup^ 
posed to be derived from Echites pu- 
hescena Buchan., but has now been 
recognized by Wulfsberg as coming 
from Holarrhena Africana D.C.] 

This bark was examined by A. Faust 
and A. Abich, who found an alkaloid 
in it, which was not, ho wever, obtained 
in a pure state. K. Polstorn and P. 
ScMrmer, having obtained larger quan- 
tities of the bark, have now prepared 
a larger amount of the alkaloia in a 
pure state. According to these au- 
thorSj the alkaloid obtamed by them is 
identical with the conessine formerly 
(1858) extracted by H!aines from the 
East Indian conessa bark, and proba- 
bly also with ivrightine, obtained 
(1864) by Stenhouse from Wrightia 
antidysenterica. They propose to re- 
tain the name conessine. 

The bark contains only about one- 
tenth per cent of the alkaloid. It is 
remarkable through the fact that it 
contains no oxygen, the only other 
alkaloid known to be free from oxygen 
being aribine. (Curarine would belong 
here also, but its composition is not 
quite certain.) Its formula is CioH^oN. 
— From Ber, d. Deutsch. Chem, Oes., 
1886, 78. 
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Dr. Jansen has employed sulphate 
of tiialline in the military hospital at 
Helder, usin^ alcohol ana water as a 
vehicle. This solution has an aromat- 
ic flavor and odor, and is perfectly 
harmless when taken internsdly. It 
had a marked antibacteric action, and 
was used in doses of 1 gramme. In 
17 cases of malarial fever, it was of 
less use in 16 than quinine, serving 
only to shorten attacks, the disease 
returning when its use was suspended. 
Dr. Jansen does not consider the occa- 
sions for its use to be numerous. 

As an antipyretic, he recommends it 
only in cases where the temperature is 
BO high as to endanger life; and even 
then he considers cold baths to be bet- 
ter. If, however, cold baths are con- 
tra-indicated, thalline may be of great 
service, owing to its quick action and 
the absence of unfavorable effects upon 
the kidneys or otherwise. It is to be 
preferred to kairin, which may cause 
numerous complications and unpleas- 
ant results, and which causes but an 
extremely short period of apyrexia. 
It is preferable to antipyrin on account 
of its smaller dose and the fact that 
the latter, when used by injection, 
is apt to cause vomiting. Antipyrin 
is. however, superior to it on account 
or the longer period of apyrexia which 
it induces. Dr. Jansen found that a 
very small dose of thalline would con- 
trol the high temperature of phthisis. 
—Br. Med, Jour., from Weekbl. vonhet. 
Ned. Tig. voor Oeneesk. 

The Analysis of Commercial Iodine. 

G. Weiss received some samples 
which by appearance might contain 99 
to 99.5 per cent of actual iodine, but 
which on titration showed more than 
100 per cent. They were f oimd to be 
contaminated with bromine to the ex- 
tent of 3 per cent. For the separation 
and determination of iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine, Weiss heats the sub- 
stance in a current of air with an ex- 
cess of a moderately strong solution of 
ferric sulphate, receives the iodine in 
a strong solution of potassium iodide, 
and titrates it with sodium hyposul- 
phite. The residue is cooled, mixed 
with potassium permanganate, heated 
to 60^ to 60°, and treated with a cur- 
rent of air. The bromine evolved is 
received in ammonia and determined 
by titration or, preferably, gravimetri- 
cally as silver bromide. The chlorine 
is then calculated from the difference. 
— jRep. Anal. Chem. and Chem. News. 

Adulteration of Cubebs. 

Dr. Mknikr lately reported to the 
Medical Society of Nantes that, in ex- 
amining the purity of drugs dispensed 
in that city, ne had occasion to believe 
that Piper Crassipes was extensively 
used as an adulterant for cubebs. 
[This only goes to confirm for Prance, 
what is now well known to be a com- 
mon occurrence in England and in the 
U. S.— Ed. Am. Dr.J 

The false cubeb-berries have a more 
srayish appearance, their flavor is 
aifferent from the real cubebs, and 
their odor was strong and camphor- 
like. Treated with a few drops ot 
concentrated sul{)huric acid, real cu- 
bebs give a carmine color. This test, 
when applied to spurious cubebs, gave 
a yellowish-brown color, which is said 
to be characteristic of P. crassipes. 
Dr. Marais verified the above results, 
and expresses a doubt whether pure 
cubebs are to be found in France.— 
Cfaz. Med. de Nantes. 

Milk-Peptone, manufactured by ^^' 
Weyl, of Berlin, is described as a col- 
orless powder, soluble in water, ana 
not unpleasant to the tswte. Senator 
commends it for use in phthisis anu 
convalescence from typhoid. 
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Borate of Manganese. 

The residue left after the prepara- 
tion of chlorine gas from hy<m)chloric 
acid and water, which contains man- 
ganese chloride (MnCla) may be util- 
ized in the following manner, accord- 
ing to E. Dietrich in the Pharm, 
Centralfialle, 

Dilute the residue with 10 parts of 
water, then add a dilute solution of 
Carbonate of sodium, under stirring, 
until a small quantity of a pale red- 
dish precipitate is produced. This 
precipitate will redissolve on further 
stirring, while ferric ^ oxide and 
alumina will separate in place of it, in 
brown flakes. If the first formed pre- 
cipitate has redissolved, and the liquid 
has not become light colored, more 
soda solution must oe added. 

The separation of iron and alumina 
mav be judged to be complete when a 
little of the manganese carbonate re- 
mains undissolved. [Carbonate of 
manganese is dissolved by solutions of 
ferric salts^ with elimination of its 
carbonic acid, and precipitation of the 
iron as ferric hydrate.] 

Now filter the solution and add a 
dilute solution of borax as long as a 
precipitate is produced. Collect this, 
without washmg, on a strainer and 
dry it. 

This borate of manganese, when 
pure and unadulterated [for which 
purpose oxide of zinc is often used] is 
iQ large demand by manufacturers of 
varnishes and patent dryers. 



Hypnone. 

The Lancet of l^Iarch 6th contains 
the following additional information 
respecting this new remedy: Drs. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz and Bardetare the 
discoverers of its hypnotic properties 
and the originators otthe name ** hyp- 
none.^* Its scientific titles are several, 
but acetophenone is the one most com- 
monlv used. It is a product of the 
distillation of a mixture of benzoate 
and acetate of lime, and at ordinarv 
temperatures is a clear, colorless Uquid ; 
but a moderate degree of cold converts 
it into a crystalline mass. It has not 
yet been manufactured to an extent 
which permits it to be found abund- 
antly in the market. It has a charac- 
teristic odor, which is very persistent, 
and few patients would take it unless 
it were inclosed in capsules. Its effects 
are not quite equal to those urethan, 
but in cases of simple insomnia, unat- 
tendelwith pain, it acts promptly and 
is followed by no after-effects. [On 
Hypnone, see our last number, p. 77,] 

Tumbeki, used in Persia as a tobac- 
co and smoked in a water-pipe, is 
reported by Mr. E. Itf. Holmes, Curator 
of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, to be derived 
from Nicotiana persica. It is alleged 
to be in high repute in Persia on ac- 
count of its narcotic action, and it is 
thought to contain more nicotine than 
N. Tabacum. 

[Tombeki or tumbeki has been sup- 
posed by several previous writers to 
he a species of Lobelia. For instance, 
by Adolph Steege, of Bucarest, in an 
article on Hashish, in Buchtier'a Re- 
pert, (Numberg), Vol. 87 (1845). p. 
228. But it is simply a species ot to- 
bacco, and is often smoked in con- 
junction with remedial agents, as a 
means of medication. It is more cor- 
rectly spelled tdnbagH (pronounced 
tdmSagu), and is not unlikely identi- 
cal, etymologically, with tobacco. It 
is usually smoked in the nar^eh or 
water-pipe (nar-gileh means originally 
** cocoa-nut," and then, because such 
a nut was originally used to hold the 
water, it became a designation for the 
water-pipe. Another name for this 
pipeisflrfiiZydn). Ed. Am. Dbugo.] 



Milk as a Vehicle for Iodide of 
Fotassium. 

Dr. E. L. Keyes, in The New York 
Medical Journal^ speaks highly of 
milk as a vehide for the administra- 
tion of iodide of potassium. He says 
'that in cases where a large quantity of 
the drug has to be given, he has found 
that the stomach does not rebel when 
milk is used as the vehicle. Ten grains 
or more of the iodide in a gill of miU^ 
make a palatable drink, and impart 
only a mild metallic taste to the fluid, 
which most patients find not at all dis- 
agreeable. 

AFFABATUS FOR THE CONTTBT- 
UOUS FBBPABATION OF OXY- 
QEN QA8. 

ABmET uses the apparatus here 
• described for the continuous 
preparation of oxygen gas from chlo- 
ride of lime and oxide of cobalt. 

The oxide of cobalt is put into the 
vessel A, and a solution of chloride of 
lime is added to it through the funnel 
E. The liberated oxygen escapes 
through the tube (containing stop- 
cock K), and while the stop-cock O is 
open, passes along the horizontal tube 
to wherever the gas may be conducted. 
When O is shut off ana the stop-cock 
at Af is opened, the generated gas will 
pass into the vessel gr, and drive a cor- 
responding volume of the water out 
through M, By closing M and open- 
ing Oj the current of tne gas through 
the horizontal conduit pipe may at 
any time be restored. When the 
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Bidet's apparatus for preparing oxygen, 

charge in the flask A is exhausted, the 
stop-cock i? is shut off and the contents 
allowed to run out through i>, after 
which it is only necessary to add a 
fresh quantity of solution of chloride 
of lime to the oxide of cobalt contained 
it the flask. The tube K dips into a 
cylinder full of water of such height 
that the level of water in the narrow 
cylinder is higher than that in the 
flask. K, therefore, acts as a safety- 
tube when the pressure in A becomes 
too high.—Chem. Zetf., 1886, No. 6. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— As described 
by the author, the above process takes 
place without heating. The oxide of 
cobalt meant is no doubt the cobaltic 
oxide or sesc^uioxide of cobalt, CrjO«. 
Heretofore it has been known that a 
solution of chloride of lime gives up 
oxygen when a few drops of solution 
of cnloride of cobalt are added to it 
and the mixture heated to about 176'' 
F. , when oxide of cobalt is precipitated 
and oxygen escapes abundantly. The 
oxide of cobalt acts, no doubt, as a 
carrier of the oxygen, taking it from 
the chloride of lime and releasing it 
imnriediately again.] 

Chloropeptonate of Iron is said to 
be a combination of a peptone and per- 
chloride of iron which undergoes no 
change by gastric juice or the alkalies 
of the blooi. It is absorbed and as- 
similated just as it is taken, and causes 
higher temperature, loss of flesh, more 
copious excretion, improved appetite 
and improvement in the character of 
the blood. 



Dr. T. M. Strong reports the fol- 
lowing uses for parchment paper : 

(1) To take the place of oil-silk— 
since it holds heat and moisture better 
than the silk, is much more ^reeable 
to the patients, and is quite mexpen- 
sive. 

(2) In place of oakum, etc., as a ve- 
hicle for applying poultices. The paper 
will stand washing, the same piece 
having been used as many as four 
times. 

(3) As an impervious dressing or 
roller bandage, applying it wet, either 
in water or in an antiseptic solution. 
It dries quickly, and in doing so adapts 
itself to all imevenness of surface. 

(4) In place of rubber blankets. This 
is especially serviceable. It keeps 
freer from foul odors a longer time 
than the rubber, and can be freely 
washed. Those who have used the 
rubber blanket know, even with the 
best of care, how soon the rubber be- 
gins to peel off, thus leaving a spot 
difficult to keep clean, and soon the 
blanket is usel^s. The cost of the 
parchment blanket is only a few cents, 
and must be laid on a smooth surface. 

Diseased Eggs. 

Dr. D. F. Wright, in the Bulletin 
of the Tennessee State Board of Health, 
says that soon after it became the 
practice to transport eg^ in large 
quantities and to long distances by 
railway trains, it was found on their 
arrival that adhesion had taken place 
between the membranes of the yolk 
and those of the shell, so that the yolk 
could not be turned out of the sheU 
unbroken. On examination by ex- 
perienced pathologists this was found 
to be the result of true inflammation; 
the material of the adhesion was found 
to be precisely the same as that of the 
plastic exudation in inflammation of 
the lungs or bowels. It will at first 
seem absurd to speak of inflammation 
in such an unformed mass as an e^; 
but this arises from our for^ettmg 
that, structureless and unorganized as 
it seems, the egg, even when fresh 
laid, is a living oeing, and capable of 
disease from external causes. The 
cause of this inflammation is undoubt- 
edly the shaking and friction from the 
motion of the cars, and it cannot but 
render the egg more or less unhealthy, 
as the products of inflammation can 
never be as salutary in food as those 
of healthy growth. 

Long Tubes in Nursing Bottles. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Tfierapeutic 
Ckizette, writing from Berlin, says: 
" In the Children's Department of the 
University Hospital of^Berlin, there is 
a collection of some 300 nursing-bottles 
of various sizes and shapes, all pro- 
vided with a long rubber-tube, which 
incloses a piece of litmus paper colored 
red. No commentary is needed. It is 
quite clear that the presence of lactic 
acid in the tube suffices to explain 
many obscure disorders of the alimen- 
tary tract, for which physicians are 
often at a loss to find satisfactory ex- 
planation.'' 

Gkingrene following the use of Io- 
dine Collodion. 

The application of iodine collodion 
to a frost-bitten finger last year, in 
Vienna, led to the loss of the finger, 
and suicide of the physician from 
chagrin on account of the unfortunate 
notoriety given to the case. Dr. Vo- 
gelsang, of Biel, now reports a case in 
which iodine collodion painted over a 
large surface was followed by gan- 
grene and sloughing of the skm. In 
another case its application over a 
gland, following aa application of 
tincture of iodine, resulted in a bad 
ulcer.— Afed. Chir. Rundschau, 
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EDITORIAL. 



WE have given all the essential in- 
formation regarding lanolin in our 
March number, page 43. It has been 
very highly recommended as a base 
for ointments by Prof. liebreich and 
others, and is, already in considerable 
use all over Europe and in this country, 
like all new products, however, it 
is likely to be abused, and it will re- 
quire some time to ascertain its proper 
sphere of utility. Being so rapidly 
absorbed by the skin, the manufactu- 
rers recommend that it be mixed with 
a small proportion of lard or cerate, 
to retard its absorption. A circular 
has recently been issued in which are 
given a large number of working for- 
mulae for various ointments made 
with vaseline. We notice among 
them several that, on theoretical 
grounds, appear to be very inappropri- 
ately made with lanolin. Every drug 
that is presented to the skin in an oint- 
ment is not intended to be absorbed. 
Indeed, some would be perfectly use- 
less if absorbed, and others would be 
highly injurious. Take, for instance, 
the Pulvis Arsenicalis Cosmi. This is 
intended purely as a local caustic, and 
the less tendency there is given to the 
accompanying ointment tosinkinto the 
skin the better it would seem to be. It 
must not be forgotten that lanolin dif- 
fers from other ointment bases in this, 
that it contains a large percentage of 
water. This water is certainly capable 
of dissolving some of the arsenious 
acid, and when absorption takes place 
it is natural to expect serious results, 
it is true, we have no proof as yet, 



through actual experiments, that our 
surmise is correct, but we are certainly 
justified in warning against the incau- 
tious use of this substanca Similar 
objections will probably be found jus- 
tified in such lanolin ointments as are 
made with red oxide of mercury, ni- 
trate of silver, pyrogallic acid, white 
precipitate, naphthol, etc., etc., the 
elf ects of all of which are desired to be 
purely local and superficial. 

On the other hand, when the consti- 
tutional effects of a drug are required, 
as, for instance, in the case of me- 
tallic mercury, lanolin appears to be 
very much in its place. 

It is probably not so much as a base 
for ointments containing active medi- 
cinal substances, but as a bland appli- 
cation per 86^ that lanolin will be found 
beneficial. However, only time and 
further experience can settle this ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is advisable to be 
cautious in combining with it active 
substances, particularly such as are 
soluble in water. 



ONE of our friends has handed us 
the following prescription, which 
had recently been presented at his 
counter: 

9 Chloroformi fl. 3 isB. 

Olei Tiglii gtt. i, 

Glycerini fl. 5 i, 

S. To be taken at one dose. 

He inquired of the patient how it 
was to be administered, and ascer- 
tained, incidentally, that it was to be 
used as a remedy for tape- worm. Tlie 
employment of chloroform for this 
purpose had not before come to his 
knowledge, and as he did not know 
the prescriber, and was unable to 
ascertain anything regarding his pro- 
fessional standing, and, moreover, 
failed to find his name in the medical 
directory, he made inquiries among 
his friends, but did not succeed in ob- 
taining the desired information. As 
he was unwilling to be made to share 
smy responsibility with a person un- 
known to him, he finally declined to 
put up the prescription himself, giving 
a plausible excuse to the person present- 
ing it, and referring him to the pharma- 
cist whose name was printed on the 
physician's prescription. 

We are now asked to state: 1, 
whether the dose of chloroform di- 
rected in the above prescription is 
proper and safe; 2, whether the dis- 
penser was justified in declining to put 
up the prescription. 

Regarding the first point, we would 
say that the older authorities all agree 
in naming comparatively small doses 
of chloroform as proper to be ad- 
ministered by the stomach, and none 
of these make mention of its effect in 
tai)e-worm. It is probable that a phar- 
macist will consult, on questions of 
therapeutics and doses, one of the dis- 
pensatories, before any other work. 
The U, S, Dispensatory (latest edition) 
si)eaks of the effect of a dose of 15 to 
25 drops (that is, 4 to 6 minims, or 0.24 
to 0.38 C.c.) as ** inducing only gas- 
tric symptoms, chiefiy due to its irri- 
tant properties, etc." It also says 
that *' taken in doses of 1 to 2 fiui- 
drachms, it produces a narcotism 
similar to that seen when it is ad- 



ministered by inhalation, the narco- 
tism, however, developing and passing 
off much more slowly than in the 
latter case. This is all the U. S. Dis- 
pensatory says about the size of doses 
of chloroform taken by the mouth, 
and a cciref ul pharmacist will probably 
not risk dispensing a larger dose with- 
out further inquiry, on the order of a 
prescriber unknown to him. The Na-* 
tioncd Dispensatory gives no dose 
whatever for the internal use of 
chloroform. It mentions its use by 
inhalation and hypodermic injection, 
and only speaks of dangerous doses, 
viz.: ^'A large number of cases of 
poisoning by chloroform taken into 
the stomach have been recorded. In 
one case of recovery, a weakly man 
had swallowed three ounces of it. 
Doses of half an ounce or more pro- 
duce general convulsions, insensibility, 
dilated pupils (etc., etc.)." This au- 
thority, therefore, would not encour- 
age the pharmacist either, to dispense 
a large dose of chloroform imder the 
circumstances above mentioned. The 
Companion to the U, S, Ph. (by Oldberg 
&, Wall) gives the internal dose at 2 to 
30 minims. The new British Pharma- 
copoeia gives the dose at 3 to 10 min- 
ims. The German Pharmacopoeia does 
not include it in its table of maximiiTn 
doses. Hager says, in Pharm. Praxis, 
I., 865 (transl.): **The cautious phar- 
macist will regard 2 G-m. (30 grs. or 
about 23 minims) as a very high dose, 
which may only be exceeded when the 
physidan adds the sign: I" 

These and other authorities that 
might be quoted evidently justify the 
pharmacist who is not in possession 
of the recent medical literature, in de- 
clining to dispense larger doses, unless 
he knows the prescriber, or has some 
assurance that he (the dispenser) will 
be held blameless in case of bad re- 
sults. 

However, the information afforded 
by the above authorities requires to 
be supplemented by facts more re- 
cently established. That chloroform 
has been occasionally used as a remedy 
for tape-worm, as far back as 1869 
(see Ther. Oaz,, 1886, p. 22), and even 
earlier, is quite certain. Of late, it has 
been used to a considerable extent for 
the same purposes, and most medical 
journals will be found to have given 
reports of cases (see the index to last 
year's volume, in each case). While 
quite a number of physicians still ad- 
here to it, a great many declare that 
they shall cease to use it, as they either 
failed to expel the worm, or noticed dis- 
agreeable symptoms from its use. That 
a dose of li fiuidrachms of chloroform, 
properly diluted with glycerin, will 
not be dangerous to a healthy adult 
appears to be almost certain from the 
recent reports. Yet, in the light of 
the authorities generally accessible to 
the pharmacist, it would be a danger- 
ous dose. Alexander Winter-Blyth 
reports that the smallest dose that has 
proved fatal to an adult was 15 Gm* 
which he says is nearly 4 drachms 
(** Poisons: Their Effects and Detec- 
tion." WoodCs Library, 8vo, New 
York, 1885, vol. i., 127). As the author 
means drachm-toeig^^, he is about 
corrects But if measure wew meant, 
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then 15 Gm. of cUoroform will only 
measure 174 minims, which is not quite 
three flutdrcu^hms. 

Regarding the second point, we are 
decidedly of the opinion, that, under 
the circumstances, the pharmacist was 
justified in declining to put up the 
prescription. As we are informed, he 
faUed to find the physician's name in 
the medical directory, the only official 
list at his disposal to ascertain the 
standing of any regular practitioner. 
It would he a risky thing for a phar- 
macist to put up every prescription 
brought to him and signed by a person 
unknown to him. Should bad results 
follow, a coroner's jury would censure 
him as well as the prescriber, and if 
the latter could not be found, would 
censure him the more. 

We do not want, however, to be im- 
derstood as denying the physician the 
right to prescribe any size doses at his 
own responsibility. When the pre- 
scriber is known to the pharmacist, 
and proper steps have bee^ taken to 
hold the dispenser blameless in case 
of accidents (which may be done in a 
variety of ways, as for instance, by 
the prescriber attaching a note stating 
that he has written for such and such 
a quantity designedly, or by giving 
the quantity both in figures and in 
words, etc., etc.), the physician will 
never meet with a refusal from the 
pharmacist. 
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these brands are derived from other 
houses, and not the two renowned firms 
mentioned above, whose products were 
examined by Mr. Cownley. 

Prof, de Vrij has, since then, pub- 
lished an additional article (Nieuw 
Tijdsch. V. d. Pharm., 1886, 35), in 
which he reports the results of his ex- 
amination of three French quinines: 
1, that of Pelletier, Delondre et Le- 
vaillant; 2, that of the Pharmacie 
Centrale; and 3, that of Thomas. By 
chemical test he f oimd these to con- 
tain 

1. 0.097 Qm. cinchonidine. 

2. 0.225 Gm. 

3. 0.340 Gm. 

But by opticcd test, upon which he 
lays the greater weight, he obtained 
from them: 

1. 5.054 Gm. sulphate of cinchonidine. 

2. 9.072 Gm. 
8. 12.448 Gm. 

which results will certainly elicit an 
acrimonious remonstrance from the 
French manufacturers. 



DR. DB Vrij recently published a 
paper (in Nieuw T^jdschrift voor de 
Pharm., March, 1886), in which he gave 
the results of examinations of several 
brands of English sulphate of quinine, 
from the manufacturers of greatest re- 
pute, namely Howards & Sons, Thos. 
Whiffen. It is very imfortunate that 
Dr. de Vrij relied exclusively upon the 
optical test, since it is well understood 
that this cannot always be relied on, 
since there may be circiunstances when 
the test will actually appear to indi- 
cate the presence of cinchonidine, 
when there is, in fact, none whatever 
present. He found Howards' quinine 
to contain 9. 508 per cent of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, and Whiffen's 6.942 per 
cent. 

In the Pharm, Journal of March 
20th, Mr. A. J. Cownley criticises de 
Vrij's method of examination and the 
results obtained thereby. He gives his 
own results based upon a method of 
assay which would detect much less 
than 1 per cent of sulphate of cinchoni- 
dine (Kemer's test). 

Mr. CJownley's residts show that 
some of the samples he examined con- 
tained no cinchonidine whatever, 
while the majority contained all the 
way from traces to 5.10 per cent, there 
being, of course, some brands of sul- 
phate of quinine on the market [which 
are made from barks rich in cinchoni- 
dine] containing a small percentage of 
cinchonidine. On the other hand, 
there are also some very poor lots of 
commercial sulphate of quinine on the 
FiTigliflh market, as shown by Mr. 
Cownley, which contain from 5.92 up 
to 9 per cent cinchonidine sulphate. 
One sample even contained 13 per 
cent, But, according to Mr, Clownley , 



MR. E. M. HoLMBS recently exhibited 
(before the Pharm. Society) a 
specimen of the tree which produces 
the West Indian **oilof sandal wood." 
As no species of Santalum is known to 
exist on the American continent, he 
suspected that the West Indian oil 
was derived from some other plant, 
and he was confirmed in this surmise 
when he received the specimen of the 
tree, which appears to belong to the 
family RutaceoBj but which could not 
be definitely identified, owing to the 
absence of flower or fruit. It is quite 
certain, meanwhile, that the West In- 
dian sandal-wood oil is not derived 
from a species of Santalum. With 
respect to the medicinal value of the 
West Indian oil, which is only about 
one-third of the value of the genuine 
East Indian sandal-wood oil, Mr. 
Holmes was informed that in England 
and Australia it was rejected by retail 
druggists, but that it was soldy to a 
considerable extent, in the United 
States. It would be interesting to 
ascertain the truth about the produc- 
tion and disposition of the product. 
The West Indian oil appears on the 
lists of prominent dealers in essential 
oils in this country, and is sold for but 
little more than one-half of the price of 
the East Indian oiL It is probable 
that most or all oil of sandal wood 
used here medicinally in diseases of 
the urinary passages is the West In- 
dian variety, and that the East Indian 
is chiefly restricted to perfumery. 



WLasoellbs-Soott has published 
• {Brit, and Colon, Drugg., 
March 6th) the results of his prelimi- 
nary investigation into the nature of 
hopeine, which has lately made such a 
stir (see our last nmnber), and he finds 
that it agrees in all respects with mor- 
phine. Certainly, the reactions men- 
tioned by the author, which even ex- 
tended to physiological tests and to 
the preparation of the artificial alka- 
loid apomorphine, seem to leave no 
room for doubt. 
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Tn our last issue (p. 69), we gave a 
■^ new test for the purity of cocaine, 
communicated to us by Mr. Alexander 
Boehringer, and taken from European 
journals. As Mr. Boehringer's letter 
reached us only just before going to 
press, there was no time to refer to the 
original source, so as to describe the 
text more in detail. We have, in the 
mean while, consulted the original, 
and have also had occasion to see the 
test applied upon cocaine in different 
stages of its manufacture, and upon 
crystallized and amorphous cocaine, 
and can now speak of it from our own 
experience. 

Pure crystallized or crystallizable 
cocaine, when treated with very dilute 
solution of permanganate of potassium, 
is thrown down £U3 permanganate in 
form of a rose-colored precipitate, free 
from any shade of brown. When the 
precipitate is treated with distilled 
water, it redissolves, forming a clear 
violet or rose-red solution, which 
keeps bright and without any signs of 
decomposition for a considerable time 
(at least one hour; generally two or 
more hours). If the cocaine was the 
amorphous variety, or was mixed 
with the latter or with any other for- 
eign substance, the precipitate pro- 
duced by permanganate is not rose- 
colored but a muddy brown, due to the 
separation of manganic hydrate, and, 
on dilution with water, this does not, 
of course, redissolve, but produces a 
dirty-brown, opaque liquid, which 
soon becomes almost colorless after 
the manganic hydrate falls to the bot- 
tom. In carrying out the test, proceed 
as follows : 

Weigh out 0.010 Gm. (i gr.) of the 
sample of cocaine hydrochlorate to be 
examined, put it into a small test-tube, 
and add three drops of water. Agi- 
tate gently until it is dissolved; then 
add, by means of a pipette, four drops 
of a clear solution of permanganate of 
potassium, containing 0.3 per cent of 
this salt. This will produce a precipi- 
tate, varying from a pure, pale rose- 
color, in the case of the pure cocaine, 
to a reddish or brownish rose-tint, in 
the case of the less pure, or to a pure 
brown color, in the case of the amor- 
phous cocaine. Now add to the con- 
tents of the test-tube two C.c. of dis- 
tilled water and agitate. In the case of 
pure cocaine hydrochlorate there will 
result a fine rose-red solution which is 
entirely free, or nearly so, from 
minute fiocculi or crystalline needles, 
though these will show themselves 
after some time, without, however, al- 
tering the tint of the solution for at 
least one hour. In the case of a 
sample containing only a moderate 
amoimt of the amorphous alkaloid, the 
rose tint will be less handsome, and 
fiocculi wiU appear in it sooner. In 
the case of the amorphous salt, or when 
the latter predominates, there will be 
no rose-tint at all, but a brown mixture, 
which will soon separate into a brown 
precipitate and nearly colorless liquid. 

As it is not always easy, when deal- 
ing with a cocaine salt containing only 
a moderate proportion of the amorph- 
ous alkaloid, to judge the character of 
the rose tint as produced by the test, 
without a chance of comparing it with 
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a standard, it is always best to mako 
the test upon a sample of crystal- 
lized cocaine hydrochlorate of known 
purity at the same time. By compar- 
ing the appearance of the two precipi- 
tates, and that of the solutions pro- 
duced by the addition of water, a sure 
conclusion may be reached regarding 
the purity of the scimple. 

This test was originally proposed by 
Dr. F. Giesel, in the Pharm. Zeit He 
recommends to dissolve 1 centi- 
gramme of cocaine hydrochlorate in 1 
or 2 drops of water, and to add about 
1 C.c. of a 0.3 per cent solution of po- 
tassium permanganate. This pro- 
duces a violet precipitate, causes only 
traces of manganic hydrate to be sepa- 
rated at ordinary temperatures, and 
on boiling no odor of bitter almonds is 
developed. 

In our experience, the above test is 
rendered still more delicate by adopt- 
ing the proportions given by us. The 
smaller quantity of permanganate add- 
ed permits the more ready recogni- 
tion of the true tint of the solution. 
Moreover, when the test-tubes have 
stood at rest until the test-liquids 
have become colorless, the addition of 
a further drop of the permanganate 
solution will produce the former reac- 
tion in a still more handsome manner. 
The boiling is not necessary, since any 
sample which produces the odor of 
bitter almonds when thus boiled, ex- 
hibits its inferiority already by the 
muddy tint of the color test. 

The sulphuric acid test, upon which 
main reliance has been based hereto- 
fore, is very useful, but not always re- 
liable. Piire cocaine and its salts 
certainly produce a colorless solution 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
this solution does not begin to acquire 
a tint for a long time, if protected 
from dust, etc. But the amorphous 
cocaine does not necessarily produce 
a deep-colored solution with the acid, 
as has been asserted. We have in our 
possession samples of the amorphous 
cocaine which, after being dissolved in 
strong sulphuric acid, do not show more 
than a pale yellow color after 18 hours. 
On the other hand, we have samples 
of cocaine hydrochlorate containing 
both the crystalline and amorphous 
variety, mixed, which gives a decided 
reddish tinge with the acid after a 
very short time (less than fifteen min- 
utes). 

The following, known as the 
** House Bill No. 1,621," has been intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives 
by Hon. Darwin R James, and is now 
before Congress. 

'* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that resi- 
dents of each State and Territory may, 
within the other States and Territories, 
and within the District of Columbia, 
solicit from dealers or merchants orders 
for goods and merchandise by sample, 
catalogue, card, priee-list, description, or 
other representation, without payment of 
any Ucense or mercantile tax.'^ 

The bill being before the Committee 
on Commerce, was argued by repre- 
sentatives of the Traders' and Travel- 
ers' Union on the Ist and 2d of April, 
when petitions were also presentea 
with signatures of nearly 5,000 trading 
manufacturers and merchants of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and Boston, who 
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employ about 25,000 travelling agents 
ana do a business amounting to some- 
thing Uke 12,600,000,000 yearly. 

New Jersey Phormaoeutical Associ- 
ation. 

Thb 16th annual meeting of the N. 
J. Phar. Association will be held at the 
Continentcd Hotel, Broad St_Newark, 
N. J., Wednesday cuid Thursday, 
May Idth and 20th at lO.ao a.m. each 
day. A full attendance of members 
is earnestly requested. The local 
pharmacists will spare no pains in 
making the meeting a grcuid success, 
pharmaceutically and socially. Ample 
space for manufactiurers and dealers 
in pharmaceutical preparations and 
druggists' Bimdries toexrubit their pro- 
ducts. 

For pfiurticulars address Alex. M. 
Lennett Local Secretly, 77 Clinton 
Ave., Newark, N. J, Yours, etc., 
R. J. Shaw, Cor, Sec'y. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Al 
lison, Decatur Co., Kansas, says that 
the place offers superior advanta^ to 
a druggist, a good business man being 
likely to find a ^ood trade there at 
once. A phvsician is also needed. 
The writer also remarks that '*we 
control a rich, wide territory with 
splendid crop prospects." 

As no place bearing this name is 
mentionea in the edition of MartMa 
DruggisVsDirect&i^ which wepossess. 
we infer tlmt the place is of recent 
growth. 

Charles H. ZeUer, assistant to the 
Professor of Pharmacy in the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, died 
suddeidy on the 7th of April, at the 
age of twenty-six years. He was an 
alumnus of the class of 1880, and held 
his position since his graduation. 
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The Pharmaoie Centrale. 

There are in France 8,208 chemists 
and druggists, of whom about 900 are 
in Paris. These are united in one 
body, forming an association known 
as the Pharmacie Centrale. This so- 
ciety does not sell drugs to either the 
public or physicians, but only to 
shareholders and chemists and drug- 
^sts at home or abroad. It does not 
manufacture special articles which 
have to be advertised, but only drugs 
used in current practice. It produces 
300,000 kilogrammes of pharmaceuti- 
cal products, 300,000 kilos of chemi- 
cals, and 260,000 of powdered drugs. 
The factory is at St. Denis^and occu- 
pies a considerable area. The machi- 
nery is brought to the greatest degree 
of perfection, and is worked by a 100 
horse-power engine; 250 hands are 
employed. M. (ienevoix, the principal 
director, devotes all his efforts to the 
establishment, and has held the office 
for some years. At the Antwerp Con- 
gress, a certificate of honor was award- 
ed to the Pharmacie Centrale.— ^r. 
Med. Jour. 

Bubiis Chamemoms. 

(oloud-berribs.) 
Dr. S. a. Popopp, a Russian physi- 
cian, has recenUjr experimented with 
this drug which has for a long time 
been used by Russian peasants as a 
diuretic. A paper on the diuretic 
properties of the berries as used in cases 
of hydrocephalus, published (in Ger- 
man) by Dr. Trinkovski, in 1856, was 
the first account of it to be found in 
medical literature. Dr. Popoff has 
used it in the form of infusion, decoc- 
tion, and tincture, and has separated 
from it an acid which he believes to be 
the active element. Experiments on 
animals seem to cause no increase in 
arterial tension, and but slight dis- 
turbance of the neart's action, but the 
quantity of urine discharged is in- 
creased. —Lancet. 



Disinfection with Corrosive 
Sublimate. 

KoBNiG recommends bichloride o^ 
mercury as a disinfectant for rooms. 
The windows, chimney, etc., are care- 
fully closed up, and 50 Gm. of corro- 
sive sublimate are placed in any suit- 
able vessel, which is then set on a pan 
of burning charcoal, the operator 
immediately leaving the room and 
closing the door. After about four 
hours, he re-enters with a cloth over 
his mouth and nose and throws open 
the windows. After some hours of 
ventilation, a slight fumigation with 
sulphur is made to follow, which neu- 
tralizes any remnants of mercury. 
This process not merely disinfects, but 
destroys all kinds of vermin. [The 
author does not give the exact dimen- 
sions of the space for which 50 Qm. of 
corrosive sublimate should be taken, 
but merely states that this is the quan- 
tity for an ordinary sized room.— Ed. 
Amer. Drugo.]— t/ourw. de Pharm. et 
Chim. and Chem. New8. 

Nostrum Traffic. 

The unrestricted traffic in patent 
medicines is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion; communities and States are up 
in arms against alcohol as a beverage 
in all its forms except the one most 
detestable and villanous. Introduce 
some vile ingredient into the alcohol, 
christen and label it as a patent medi- 
cine, and lol it is robed in innocence 
and welcomed to the homes of the 
righteous. A poison can be legsdlv 
sold as such in most States onlv with 
a flaring label of warning, and after 
double or triple forms of I^egistration 
by a competent pharmacist. .Put it 
up as a patent medicine, decorate it 
with a seductive title and a rainbow 
wrapper, and at once it is beyond the 
restraints of regulation, and may be 
sold by street-hawkers, slaughter 
shops, anybody and ev ery body, with- 
out let or hindrance, where is the 
consistency, the intelligence, the jus- 
tice in this strange partiality for the 
nostrum cursed— Western Druggist 

Explosive MLcture. 

A Frbnoh military apothecary, J. 
Baby, reports from Oram (Algiers), 
that several laborers, who had been 
bitten by insects and had become af- 
fected by bad sores, were treated with 
a 5-per-cent solution of carbolic acid, 
the wounds were cauterized by nitrate 
of silver, and finally sprinkled with 
iodoform. On applying the latter it 
melted and was completely decompos- 
ed. Raby^then mixed the ingredients 
with a httle water, and the conse- 
quence was a real explosion, accom- 
panied by the copious evolution of 
nitrous fumes. Iodoform and nitrate 
of silver, when mixed, rapidly decom^ 
pK)Be each other; and this decomposi 
tion is much intensified by the addi- 
tion of carbolic acid.— Ptorw. Post. 

Shaving Cream. 

A PREPARATION which has simplvto 
be smeared on the skin is prepared as 
follows : — 

Curd Soap 8oz. 

Almond Oil 2 ** 

Glycerin 1 " 

Spermaceti 4 ** 

CieLrbonate of Potassiam I *' 

Water 16 " 

Cut the curd soap into shreds and 
dissolve it by the aid of a water bath 
in 14 ounces of water. Dissolve the 
spermaceti in the almond oil, and 
while warm mix it with glycerin, pot- 
ash, and remainder of the water; 
transfer to a warm mortar, gradually 
and steadily incorporate tne warm 
soap solution, and continue to stir 
imtil a smooth paste is formed. With 
this incorporate a suitable perfume.--' 
Chem. ana Drugg. 
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Notes on Sssexxtiai Oils.* 

Oil of Almonds, bitter, —Most of this 
is distilled, not from bitter almonds, 
but from peach kernels, chiefly im- 
ported from Syria. At present, nearly 
every order calls for oil deprived of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

Artificial oil of bitter almonds, now 
made in large quantities in the aniline 
industry, has not acquired much favor 
either m perfumeryor in the manu- 
f<icture of liquors. Where the question 
of cost is important, perfumers or 
soap-makers use oil oi mirbane. For 
all refined piirposes the natural oil is 
preferable. 

[The term ^'artificial oil of bitter 
almonds'^ has often been carelessly 
used by writers to designate very dif- 
ferent products. A brief note on the 
subject will be useful to many of our 
readers: 

1. True Oil of Bitter Almonds is 
an aldehyde of the aromatic series: 
CtH».C0H=C7H«0. This exists in na- 
ture, in various plants or parts of 
plants, being produced when amyg- 
dalin and emulsin are present; to- 
gether with water. . It is, however, 
also possible to prepare it artificially. 
We nave, therefore, two varieties of 
the true Oil. 

a. Natural Oil of Bitter Almonds, 
which may be prepared from bitter 
almonds, or cherry-laurel leaves, or 
peach kernels, apricots, or cherry ker- 
nels, or any vegetable products con- 
tainmg amygdaiin and emulsin. The 
natural oil nas a milder and finer 
flavor than that to be mentioned next. 

b. Artificial Oil of Bitter Almonds, 
Thoueh artificial, this is nevertheless 
identical with the true oil. (We use 
the word ** truer here in this sense, 
that we wish to make a distinction 
between these two varieties of **true 
oil of b. a." and the altogether distinct 
substitutes next to be mentioned.) Oil 
of bitter almonds is, chemically, the 
cddehyde of benzol, hence called benzal- 
dehyde. It may be prepared artifi- 
cially in many ways, not only from 
benzol, but even from toluol, by re- 
duction. The natural oil in its crude 
state contains nearly thirteen per cent 
of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid, and 
is, therefore, exceedingly poisonous, 
unless completely deprived of this sub- 
stance. The artificial oil never con- 
tains any hydrocyanic acid naturally. 
But it has been stated that, when the 
natural oil is deprived of the hydro- 
cyanic acid, it IS liable to be more 
rapidly oxidized in the air and to keep 
less long, and the artificial oil is said 
to be purposely mixed with hydro- 
cyanic acid for the same reason. It 
seems, however, that it is nevertheless 
practical to put on the market oil of 
bitter almonds entirely deprived of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

2. Imitation Oil of Bitter Almonds. 
There are two varieties, neither of 
which have any close relation, chemi- 
cally, with the true oil, except that 
they are likewise derivatives of the 
benzol or toluol ^roup. 

c. Nitrobenzoi. This is benzol in 
which 1 atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by nitric peroxide, or mtrogen tetrox- 
ide: NtOi or NOi. Its composition is, 
therefore: CiHt.NO.. This is known 
in trade as oil of mirbane, mirban- 
essenZj etc. It resembles oil of bitter 
almonds closely by its odor, but differs 
from it in other physical and chemical 
properties. 

It is poisonous, and should therefore 
never be used for fiavoring medicines 
or articles of food or drink. It is now 
known that its poisonous effect has 
something to do with the fact that it 
cannot be oxidized to an acid in the 
organism, while this is possible in the 
case of the following : 

6. Nitrotoliu>l, This is toluol, in 
which 1 at. of hydrogen is replaced by 
NOa.,viz. : aHT.NOa ; or C,H4.N0i,CH, . 

* Abstract from the circular of Schimmel & Co., 
LeiiHdg. AprU,18W. 



This has an odor nearly resembling 
the preceding, and is therefore likewise 
used as a substitute for oil of bitter 
ahnonds. While nitrobenzoi, when 
pure, solidifies on cooling to +8° C 
(37.4° F.), nitrotoluol does not freeze 
even when cooled to -20** C. (-4'' F.). 
It is stated to be non-poisonous [?]; 
when taken internally it is converted 
into some variety of nitro-benzoic 
acid. As it is difficult for any but a 
professional chemist to distinguish be- 
tween these two imitations of oil of 
bitter almonds, it is beet to regard them 
both as poisonous, and to never use 
them for internal administration.] 

Sch. Sc Co. lay ^reat stress upon the 
fact that their oil of mirbane easily 
crystallizes near the freezing-point, 
which is a criterion of purity. 

Oil of Anise. — ^The production of 
aniseed in 1885 has been 25 to 30 per 
cent less than in 1884, and thoii^h 
prices have not advanced in proportion 
to this deficit, yet they have consider- 
ably stiffened, and are likely to ad- 
vance still more. 

During 1885, about 700,000 kilos of 
Russian aniseed have been distilled at 
Leipzig. Other brands of anise yield 
oils wmch do not appear to be so well 
liked. This is particularly the case 
with East Indian aniseed (not star- 
anise), which has recently been offered 
in the market. 

Apiol.^A new source of parsley 
seed has been made available in India, 
and it would be easy to produce apiol 
on a larger scale, if the demand should 
increase. 

Oil of Balsam of Peru, so-called, is 
really not an essential oU, but chiefiv 
cinnamein, the characteristic liquid, 
odorous, principal constituent of bal- 
sam of Peru. 

[Oils of Bergamot, Lemon, and Or- 
ange, —Contrary to what had been pre- 
dicted by interested parties a short 
time ago, the price of these oils has 
experienced a sudden drop durine the 
first week in April. It is Delieved that 
a further decline will occur in a short 
time.] 

Oil of Cajuput is constantly losing 
in importance. The total production 
in 1871 was estimated at 4,000 gcd. 
During recent years, the amount al- 
lowed to reach the market has been 
adjusted to the demand, so as to pre- 
vent a further reduction of the price. 

Most of the oil is produced m the 
island of Celebes. 

Oil of Camphor^ Japanese.— It had 
already been announced by Schimmel 
& Co., in their last September report, 
that the Japanese oil of camphor con- 
tains more or less of safrol (CnHioOt). 
This statement has excited a lively 
interest among scientists, since the 
presence of this body in oil of camphor 
had previously escaped all those who 
studied the substance. The special 
facilities available in Schimmel & 
Co.'s factory, and the accumulation of 
by-products, present in smaU propor- 
tions only, has enabled the chemist of 
this firm to ascertain that Japanese oil 
of camphor also contains eugenol (Ci» 
HitOt), though in such minute quanti- 
ties that it win be practically mipos- 
sible to extract it on a commercial 
scale. Wallach, when examining oil of 
camphor (Liebig's Ann. 227, 296), found 
a lai^ proportion of dipentene in that 
portion which boils at 180'-185'* C. 
Hence, tm to the present time, the fol- 
lowing bodies have been recognized 
with certainty as constituents of oil of 
camphor. 

1. dipentene, boiling at 180°-185'*C. 

2. camphor, '' ** 205'* 

3. safrol, ** ** 232'-234'' ** 

4. eugenol, ** '' 245^-247' ** 
But there are certainly stiU other 

bodies present. It is already known 
that there is another terpene (CioHi«) 
in the oil, boiling below 180° C. Be- 
sides, it contains a body which must 
have its boiling-point between 230"* and 
236'* C, but which has notyet been ob- 
tained free from safrol. Schimmel & 



Co. state that this body behaves like 
terpin, since it is converted, by boiling 
with dilute acids, into hydrocarbons 
boiling between 172'' and 186° C. The 
presence of terpinol C'terpineor*) in 
the resulting product is rendered prob- 
able, to judge from the odor, but could 
not yet be demonstrated chemically. 
Finally, there is a constituent which 
boils at about 260" C. It has not yet 
been obtained in a pure state. 

Hikorokuro Yoshida has recently 
published the results of his studies on 
oil of camphor, and announced it to 
contain: 

7^ terebenten, boiling at 156* C. 

aOjrcitren. " " 172''-173"C. 

22.B% camphor, " ** 205' 0. 

60jf camphorogenol, " *' 212'-213'* C. 

Schimmel A Co. have absolutely failed 
to find the last-named body, and sus- 
pect that Yoshida experimented with 
oil of an entirely different source. 

The light oil of camphor, obtained 
during the distillation of the crude oil, 
has been largely used in the manufac- 
ture of varnishes, as it costs less than 
oil of turpentine. According to the 
statements of competent authorities, 
it is not only suitable for mixing with 
boiled linseed oil, but also for the solu- 
tion of copal and other resins. When 
inhaled, it does not produce the dis- 
agreeable or injurious effects which 
ordinary oil of turpentine often pro- 
duces. The wholesale price of this oil, 
at the factory, is 42 marks ($10.42) per 
barrel of 150 kilos (322 lbs.). 

Oil of Ca^ssia. — Increased inquiry 
has recently been made for filtered oil ; 
and certain large perfumers use the 
rectified oil exclusively. Schimmel & 
Co. state that the loss during rectifica- 
is 15 to 20^. 

Oil of Cedarwood.— The ordinary 
American oil of cedar is unsuited for t±ie 
purposes of perfumery. It is obtained 
as a by-product in lead-pencil works, 
the vapors given off by the cedarwood 
during drying being conducted 
through condensers, where the oil is 
condensed. It consists only of the 
lower boiling portion, while the real 
valuable part — which is the higher- 
boiling fraction— remains in the wood. 

Oil of Cedar, Ftrgr^nia.— Schimmel 
Sc Co. appear to have had the same ex- 
perience in Europe, which we have 
nad here several times, namely, that 
the name Virginia Cedar is sometimes 
supposed to aenote a species of true 
cedar, while it really means a species 
of Juniper. 

Oil Of CitroneUa. — The annual pro- 
duction of this oil in Ceylon, during 
the last three years, is estimated at 
9,000 cases. In addition to this there 
were quite considerable quantities pro- 
duced along the Malabar coast and the 
Straits settlements. The New York 
house of Schimmel & Co. has con- 
tracts for the current year for not 
less than 3,000 cases. [This oil is 
largely used by soap-makers, chiefly 
in the finer grades of yellow-soap, or 
honev-eoap.] 

Oil of C/owe«.— Some eleven years 
ago there was only one kind of oil of 
cloves known in Oermany, and this 
was all distilled in Hamburg out of 
clove-stalks. To-day this product 
plays only a very inferior rdle. Good 
Zanzibar cloves yield about 1S% of 
oil. 

[Cloves and similar spices may be 
imported duty-free in Germany, for 
the purpose of distilling off the essen- 
tial oil ; but the importation and mani- 
pulation is under strict surveill^ice 
by the officers of customs. The res- 
idues from the distillation cannot be 
utilized, but must be destroyed in pres- 
ence of the customs officers. Hamourg 
is at present yet a free port, situated 
outside of the rayon of the German 
customs [though in a short time it will 
cease to be so], and large quantities of 
cloves and other species are there dis- 
tilled for their essential oils. But as 
the process is carried on outside of the 
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custom lines, it does not need the 
supervision of customs officers, and 
the manufacturers, therefore, are at 
liberty to dispose of the residues as 
they please, it is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that a most lucrative 
business is there carried on with spices 
partly or wholly deprived of oils. One 
Hamburg firm even had the audacity 
to offer clove-stalks for sale, with the 
agreement to take back the exhausted 
stems at a certain figure.] 

Oil of Copaiba.— 'This appears to be 
altogether prepared by the New York 
house, since New York is one of the 
principal markets for the Para balsam. 
The oil is colorless, like water, and is 
used not only medicinally, but very 
largely also as an adulterant of other 
^essential oUs. Its presence may be de- 
tected, after some practice, by the odor 
— pardcularly on comparing the sus- 
pected oil with a sample of absolutely 
genuine oU. 

Oil of Cubebs. —New York being now 
the central market for cubebs, and the 
business in this drug bein^ in the 
hands of a few monopolists, it is im- 
possible to either give a binding quota- 
tion or to make any reliable predic- 
tions as to the future market. It may, 
however, be expected that the pro- 
duction of cubebs, which has greatly 
diminished during the last few de- 
cades, will increase again in conse- 
quence of new plantations started in 
Ceylon. 

Oil ofElemi.—Schimmel & Co. offer, 
for the first time, the essential oil pre- 
pared from Manila Elemi. It bas 
a strong and agreeable odor, resemb- 
ling fennel, mace, and dill, and iscom- 
pi^tively cheap. It has the spec, 
gi^v. 0.880, and its larger portion boils 
at 172" to 176'' C. Should thei-e be any 
demand for this oil, abundant quanti- 
ties could be had at reduced prices. * 

Oil of Fennel, — East Indian fennel, 
from Pceniculum Panmorium DC, a 
variety of Foeniculm vulgare has re- 
cently been examined by Sch. & Co. 
It was found to contain less essential 
oil than the German, and its odor was 
uusuited to the European taste. 

Oil of Oeranium, — For piirposes of 
perfumeiy only the fine African oil is 
used, and, to a slight extent, perhaps, 
the Spanish oil. The latter, as well as 
the irench, are produced only in small 
quantities and are principally con- 
sumed for scenting snuff. 

Prhe Algerian, Spanish, and French 
of ** geranium" are derived from 
species of Pelargonium, particularly 
Pelargonium roaeum Willa.] 

So-caUed Turkish Oil of Geranium 
[derived from Andropogon Schcenan- 
thu>8 L., of northern and central India, 
and also known under the names of, 
rusa bil or oil of ginger, or oil of gin- 
geiigrass] is misnamed *' Turkish," 
because its importation into Turkey 
has formerly be«n monopolized by cer- 
tain firms m Constantinople. It is 
very commonly used as an adulterant 
of oil of roses. Those portions of the 
import which were not used as an 
adulterant were put on the market as 
"Turkish oil of geranium," and only 
in recent times nas the more direct 
source of the oil been drawn upon. 
It arrives from India either by direct 
shipments or by way of Arabia and 
Egypt. [Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked here, that the native distillers 
— most of them situated in the Nimar 
district, wWch is the most westerly of 
the Central Provinces of India — adul- 
terate their product more or less. 
Prof. Dymock has been assured that 
all the commercial oil is more or less 
adulterated (Mat. Med. of West India, 
p. 687) : and a comparison of the com- 
mercial product with that distilled by 
himself cor firmed this statement. 
He was informed that the distillers are 
regularly supplied with oil of turpen- 
tine from Bombay. Fliickiger (in 
Pharmacognosie des Pflanzenreiches, 
2ded.j p. 157) gives the following ac- 
count: 
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This oil, known in Turkey under the 
name of idris yaghi or entershc^, is 
brought by Arabic dealers in lar^e 
flasks to Constantinople and Kaaanhk 
(the district in the Balkans where the 
best oil of rose is produced). The odor 
of the oil is quite agreeable, but is im- 
proved by shaking the oil with water 
previously niixed with some lemon 
juice, whereby any copper present is 
also removed. The washed oil is then 
exposed for two or three weeks, in 
shallow vessels, to the rays of the sun, 
whereby its odor becomes still more 
like that of oil of rose. Through this 
circumstance, as well as through its 
X)ale yellowish color, it forms a favor- 
ite adulterant for oil of rose, being 
either added to the latter after distilla- 
tion, or being sprinkled upon the fresh- 
ly gathered roses before distillation. 
Since oil of rose thus adulterated does 
not separate its crystalline stearo^ten 
as easily as while pure, the manipu- 
lators prefer for this purpose the oil of 
rose obtained from the higher situated 
regions in the Balkans, since this is 
richer in stearopten, and will stand a 
larger addition of the oil of geranium. 
There is no test known to discover the 
presence of the latter. Fliickiger says 
that it may be assumed to be more or 
less present in every commercial oil of 
rose.] 

Oil of Ginger. — Has been mostly pre- 
pared from African and from Bengal 
ginger, which were cheapest. Japan- 
ese ginger was found less suitable. 
Samples of this, peeled, were found so 
infenor in appearance and heavily 
daubed with chalk, that it is not likely 
to come into competition with Cochin 
or Jamaica ginger. 

Oil of Hops DBS been in lively de- 
maud, particularly for export (from 
Germany). The numerous experi- 
ments made to find a method of pre- 
serving hops for an indefinite period 
have 1^ to the result that this is only 
possible by withdrawing its essential 
oil, since the substance valerol, which 
is contained in hops, is gradually con- 
verted into valerianic acid, and ruins 
its aroma. It is now possible to re- 
move the essential oil without injuring 
the hops in the least, and foreign (non- 
Grerman) brewers appear to have 
adopted the plan of adding a solution 
of oil of hops to the beer after the 
brewing process is completed. 

There are two varieties of this oil 
prepared by S^h. & Co., one being 
made from the original hops (not sul- 
phured), known as oil of hops, and the 
other from lupulin. 100 parts of 
lupulin contain about 1% of valerianic 
acid. 

Oil of Lavender. — ^The French oil of 
1885 has turned out to be an exceed- 
ingly fine article. The best is that 
which is distilled in the higher regions 
of the Piedmontese Alps. 

Lavender-camphor has been several 
times asked for, for scientific purpo- 
ses. Sch. Sc Co. have heretofore been 
unable to separate any, but they 
promise to continue their experi- 
ments. 

Oil of Linaloe.—Th^ supply of this 
article is liable to suffer interruptions, 
owing to the difficulty of transporting 
it from the interior of Mexico. 

According to Fliickiger, linaloe wood 
was known m Mexico already since the , 
17th century. According to Collins, ' 
it is said to be derived from Elaphrium 

CveoUns Kunth. More recently it 
been stated that it is from Amyris 
Linaloe (nat. ord. Therebinthaceae). 
[A more detailed account will be found 
m this Journal, 1886, p. 157.] 

Oil of Olibanum, possessing the full 
characteristic odor of olibanum or in- 
cense, is now for the first time put on 
the market by Sch. & Co. 

OU of Orange, Bitter, is regarded as 
a rarity, and the small stock obtained 
by Sch. & Co. is not likely to last im- 
tu the next season. 

Oil of Orange, Sweet — ^The most re- 
nowned quality of this oil— a specific 
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product of Calabria— is that known as 
^* muscat" (nutmeg), and it is this 
brand which is offered by Sch, & Co. 

Oil of Orris.— Though it has been 
shown by Professor Fliickiger that 
the so-called oil of orris consists chiefly 
of myristic acid, mixed with a very 
small quantity of an ethereal oil, to 
which the odor is due, yet it would 
not be economical to isolate this oil 
(though it could be done), as it would 
probably be the most costly article of 
commerce. The present form is un- 
doubtedly the only one practicable. 

Oil of Peppermint and Menthol.^ 
It is conceded as a fact by Sch. & Co., 
that menthol is now obtained from 
American oil of peppermint. At the 
same time it is regretted that large 
quantities of dementholized oil of pep- 
permint are now in the market. The 
business in menthol has recently been 
quite unsatisfactory, one reason being 
tnat the demand for menthol cones 
appears to be diminishing. A great 
change has also taken place in the 
value of menthol. The high price paid 
for Japanese menthol seems to have 
brought about a perfect craze for cul- 
tivating peppermint in Japan, so that 
the production has been nearly 
doubled. It is easy to foresee the con- 
seouences. A further unfavorable 
influence upon the price has been the 
competition of the menthol prepared 
from American oil of peppermint. 
[Regarding the views taken by Sch. 
& Co. of the new American menthol 
industry, and the merits or demerits 
of the American product, we prefer to^ 
await further development before ven- 
turing to express a decided opinion.] 

Sch. & Co. draw attention to the 
fact that the ** liquid Japanese oil of 
peppermint," ** extra steam refined," 
offered by a firm in Yokohama, is un- 
suitable for confectioners or other 
similar purposes, owing to its bitter 
and oily after-taste. 

Messrs. Schimmel & Co. have re- 
ceived notice that Dr. E. Beckmann. 
Privat-Docent at the University or 
Leipzig, has discovered a process by 
which the liquid portion of oil of pep- 
permint (menthene) can be convert- 
ed into menthol. They have received 
permission by the discoverer to an- 
nounce this fact, which will certainly 
revolutionize the whole peppermint 
industry. 

Oil of Pine Needles. — The demand 
for the ordinary oleum Pini sylvestris 
is exceeded by that for the more ex- 

Sensive extra-fine quality intro- 
uced a few years ago, which is 
used with preference as the mate- 
rial for tne well-known "ozone"' 
sprays. Another similar oil, likewise 
in active demand, is that obtained 
from Pinus Pumilio, or mountain 
pine. Opinions are divided as to 
which variety is the most suitable for 
the favorite and refreshing toilet or 
rather hygienic articles known as 
**CJoniferen-Geist" (Pine-Essence), or 
**Tannenduft" (Pine odor). Some 
perfumers prefer the oil from the bal- 
sam fir {Abies balsa^nea), which has a 
very pleasant, refreshing odor that 
may be materially improved by the 
addition of a small quantity of oil of 
sweet orange. The nnest product of 
this class, however, is that obtained 
from the silver fir {Pinus Picea or 
Abies Picea), now for the first time 
introduced by Sch. & Co. 

The pine-needle oil obtained from 
the Canada pine {Pinus Canadensis) 
is also coming more into use. 

Oil of Sandal'Wood.— The oil pre- 
pared in India, being distilled over a 
naked fire, always has a burned odor, 
and is unsuited for perfumery. Fine 
sandal-wood oil is prepared by the 
European distillers from imported 
wood. 

[E. M. Holmes has recently made a 
report on so-called ** West Indian Oil 
of Sandal- wood," which is probably 
derived from a tree belonging to the 
nat. fam. Rutaceae. This so-called 
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West Indian Banddl-wood ifl exported 
from Venezuela, but its true source is 
not known, though the wood, in ap- 
pearance and odor, very much resem- 
Dlee the true sandal- wood. ] 

Oil of Sassafras and jSq/roZ.— Under 
Oil of Camphor, the fact of the pres- 
ence of sa&ol in the former has already 
been mentioned. Sch. & Co. appear 
to be quite justified in advising con- 
sumers of sassafras oil to give safrol 
a trialj in place of the ordinary oil. 
Safrol 18 the true aromatic principle 
of oil of sassafras — an aosolutely 
pure substance, of definite properties. 
Fure safrol, such as is prep£u^ by 
Sch. &, Co., has the specific gravity 
1.108-1.100 (at 16' C), boils at 2S2' C. 
(449.6'' F.), and congeiEds to a firm mass 
when cooled to - 1' C. (30.2'-F.). It is 
colorless, has a fine, pure odor of sas- 
safras, and is likelv to displace the 
natural oil completely. 

Oil of Ylang yZano.— [Compare New 
Rem., 1881, 98.] Mr. Steck, the pre- 
decessor of Sartorius—manufacturer 
of one of the finest brands of this oil 
in tiie Philippine Islands— states that 
the chief fiowering-seasonof the vlang 
ylang tree (Cananm odorata) falls be- 
tween March and May. If, however, 
the trees are prevented from fruiting 
bj removal of many fiowers, it con- 
tinues to produce the latter nearly all 
the year round. The color of the oil 
does not depend upon the place of 
growth of tne plant, but only upon 
the temperature. The colder it is, the 
lighter colored is the oil, the ereater is 
the yield, and the lighter ana thinner 
is the oil. 



The New Non-metallic Element : 
Germanium. 

From the report on this new element, 
by Clemens Winkler, in the Berichte 
d. Deutsch. Chem, Oes., 1886, 210, we 
take the following: 

During the summer of 1885, there 
appearea in one of the mines C' Him- 
mdsfiirst Fund^rube ") of Freiberg a 
rich silver ore ot unusual appeeu'ance, 
in which A. Weisbach recognized a 
new mineral which he named argyro- 
dite. Th. Richter made a preliminary 
blowHpipe analysis of the mineral, and 
found!^ m it principally sulphur and 
silver, besides a smidl amount of mer- 
cury, which metal had previously not 
been known to occur at Freiberg. 

On making a full analysis of the 
mineral, Winkler found it to contain 
7^75 per cent of silver (the variation 
depending on the purity of the mine- 
Mil), 17-18 per cent of sulphur, 0.21 per 
cent of mercury, and minute traces of 
iron and arsenic. Rejieated analyses, 
however^ showed a deficit of 6 to 7 per 
cent, which could not be accounted for 
by following the usual method of quali- 
tative analysis. 

It required weeks of laborious work 
to convince the author that agyrodite 
contained a new element, very much 
resembling antimony, but yet sharply 
distinct from this. This element has 
been given the name germanium. Its 
discovery and isolation was very la- 
borious and often doubtful, because 
the minersds accompanying the agyro- 
dite contained both antimony and ar- 
senic, which have great resemblance to 
the germanium, and greatly interfere 
with its isolation, as there are no sharp 
methods of separation known. 

The properties of the new element, so 
far as they have been studied, show 
that it belongs to the so-called non-me- 
tallic bodies. Further details regard- 
ing its properties will be given hei*e- 
after, wnen the researches of the dis- 
coverer have been carried out on a 
more enlarged scale. 

*' Only a Cold ! " was the reply of a 
patient to a query by Abemethy. 
^* Only a cold;" repeated the renowned 
doctor; **what the devil would you 
have, the plague ? " 



Sandal-Wood. 

Fragi*ant odors are not often centred 
in the woody fibre of plants, but are 
more generally confined to the bark, 
leaves, and fiowers. There are, how- 
ever, some few woods which have 
an aromatic odor, such as the myall 
and musk woods of Australia, the 
cedar, camphor, and especially the 
sandal-wooa. A few details about the 
latter may be interesting:— There are 
more than a dozen species of the genus, 
which are chiefly restricted to Asia, 
Australia, and Oceanica. The Indian 
species are Santalum album and S, 
myrtifolium. The Australian species 
are 8, cygnorum^ S, lanceolatum^ S, ob- 
longatum^ S. obtusifolium, 8. ovatum^ 
ana 8, venosum. The species f oimd in 
the Pacific islands are 8. Austro-Cale- 
donium, Vieill.. which is superior to 
that of most otner countries, owing to 
the strength and fineness oi its odor; 
8. ellipticum^ 8. Freycinetianum^ 8, 
paniculatum^ and 8, Tasi, But manv 
of the species are not well determined, 
nor their localities clearly defined. 

Santalum album^ one of the Indian 
species, has long furnished the chief 
supply of wood, which is shipped from 
the Madras Presidency. In Mysore 
the sandal-wood trees form a Govern- 
ment monopoly, bringing in a revenue 
of about £40,000, the wood selling there 
at £35 to £40 a ton. 

8. Freycinetianum is imported from 
Cochin China and ,the Pacific islands, 
but it is less esteemed, the color of the 
wood being paler, and the odor less 
pronounced. 

It is only the central portion of the 
tree which produces the scented yellow 
wood constituting the sandal-wood of 
commerce. The quality of the wood 
depends on the (quantity of the oil con- 
tamed in it, as indicated by the smell 
when freshly cut or burnt. The old 
trees produce the best, and of them 
that part of the wood near the root is 
the most prized. The distillation of 
oil from the roots in India is carried 
on chiefiy at Mangalore. Five cwt. of 
wood yield about 80 lbs. of pure oil, 
thus giving a profit of nearly 37 per 
cent. [On Oil of Sandalwood, see the 
Report on Essential Oils, elsewhere in 
this number.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

At one time the sandal-wood tree 
was plentiful in Maubhoom, but is now 
practically extinct, and the same 
might be expected of the Mysore for- 
ests, were it not for the fact that they 
are under State conservancv. At the 
best, however, the work of destruction 
proceeds apace, and it will require 
careful watch of the authorities to pre- 
vent extinction. 

The present average annual output 
in the native State of Mvsore is com- 
puted at 1,000 tons of heart- wood, 
yielding an income of about £40,000, 
and considering that all exterior parts 
of the sandal-wood tree are inodorous, 
the destruction of this comparatively 
small forest plant must be somethine 
enormous to produce the quantity of 
wood mentioned. 

The essential oil is used as the basis 
of nearly all ottos manufactured in the 
country. 

The wood is made into boxes, in 
which steel does not rust; curiously 
carved cases, fans, and other fancv ar- 
ticles; and it is also burnt in the tem- 
ples. 

The Mysore wood is divided into 
five classes. The first three go almost 
exclusively to China; the hollow fillets 
and the small broken pieces, which 
are not included in the Ave classes, 

foing to Arabia, where they are either 
umt whole, for the sake of the frag- 
rant smell Morded, or groimd up and 
used with other ingredients as incense. 
Of that sent to Surat the inferior de- 
scriptions of billets are burnt by the 
Parsees in their fire temples, and are 
also used at Hindoo funerals when the 
friends Qf the deceased are able to af- 



ford it. The wood, rubbed down with 
water and worked into a paste, is used 
by all Hindoos in their caste marks, 
and is also employed as an external ap- 
plication for headaches and some skin 
diseases. The powder of the roots and 
of the heart-wood is used by the 
Chinese against gonorrhoea, cmd is ap- 
plied to wounds. They also consider 
It carminative, stomachic, and stimu- 
lant. The oil, which is yellow and of 
the consistency of castor oU, is much 
esteemed for its odor. 

As opium ministers to the sensual 
gratification of the Chinese and others 
of the same class, so sandal-wood min- 
isters to their superstition. Without 
it no religious ceremony can be con- 
ducted, and its absence is a mark of 
poverty, so that the Oriental of India 
and China will sacrifice * anything 
rather than allow that, on the proper 
occasion, sandal-wood should not be 
burnt. The roots, which are richest 
in oil, and the chips go to the still, 
while the Hindoos who can afford it 
show their wealth and respect for their 
departed relatives by adaing sticks of 
sandal-wood to the funeral pile. A 
very large quantity was used up in 
this wHj at the cremation of the late 
Maharaja of Mvsore; and also, in 1874, 
at that of the Hon. Narajah Wassodeo. 
Minister of the Legislative Council ot 
Bombay. — Chem. and Drugg, 



Inoense and Myrrh. 

Several recent numbers of Peter- 
mannas Mittheilungen (1886, Nos. 1 and 
2) contain an interesting report of the 
travels of Eduard Glaser from Hodeida 
to SanJl in Yemen (Southern Arabia), 
made in the spring of 1885. According 
to the account given by the author, he 
appears to have passed through ter- 
ritory heretofore untrodden by non- 
Mohammedan Europeans. Being thor- 
oughly familiar with the Arabic 
languaj^e, and being provided with 
Turkish documents which establish 
his right to visit this territory, he 
enjoyed facilities superior to those pos- 
sessed by other travellers in Arabia. 
It seems, however, that there has been 
a great unwillingness, on the part of 
learned orientalists in Europe, to in- 
terest themselves in his person or 
mission. The real cause of this neglect 
is not known to us, but we presume 
that he had not previously been known 
and recognizea as a person whose 
scientific statements and deductions 
could be fully trusted. 

The author, among other interesting 
matters, describes the coffee district of 
Har&z, whence the so-called Mokhft 
coffee used to be derived. Along 
with the coffee-shrubs are met with, in 
all directions, large numbers of plants 
that would undoubtedly be of great 
interest to the specialist in botany, as 
he would probaoly recomize among 
them many plants already known to 
the ancients, among them the myrrh- 
shrub which occurs here as weU as 
along the whole western slope of the 
Ser4t range. 

The author announces that in his 
prospective work on the ancient geo- 
grapny of Yemen, he will give an ac- 
count of the traffic in incense^ regard- 
ing which he has acquired some very 
valuable Arabic manuscripts. He has 
also taken pains to collect seeds of 
moot of the odoriferous plants grow- 
ing in Yemen, as well as samples of 
the various gums or giun-resins found 
there and used as incense (**bu^ 
khurllt 'Of such as Ivbbdn (or Ivbdn, the 
Arabic term for incense) and mirr 
(that is myrrh). These seeds were to 
be dispatched by him to Europe as soon 
as possible — his letters are dated in 
May, 1886— for the purpose of being 
planted. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
botanical origin of nayrrh will shortly 
be definitely settled, 
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The Coohineal Industry in Guate- 
mala. 

The following paragraphs describ- 
ing a visit to a cocbmeal range in 
Guatemala are taken from the Mon- 
treal Daily Star : 

**In this queer country the raising 
of hemipterous insects of the bark- 
louse family — especially the coccus 
cacti or Spanish cochiniilar— is a profit- 
able if not a pleasant industry. In 
this portion of Guatemala vast planta- 
tions are given up entirely to the culti- 
vation of the "Indian fig/ or nopal, of 
the genus Cacti (Opuntia cochinilt' 
fera), upon which these bark-lice feed. 
*'»enor Espanosa's plantation of 
Opuntia cochmilifera, which was the 
one we visited, includes nearly a thou- 
sand acres, and the modus operandi of 
cultivating the insect is most curious. 
They require about the same care that 
is ordinaiily bestowed upon silkworms, 
and the occupation is not more dis- 
agreeable among crawling bugs than 
wriggling worms. Immediately be- 
fore the annual time of violent rains 
great branches of the nopal, covered 
with insects, are cut off and stored in 
a building erected for the purpose, to 
protect them from the weather. At 
the close of the wet season, four or 
five months later— about the middle 
of October— the plantations are again 
stocked from these supphes, by sus- 
pending little nests made of henequin, 
maguey, jute, or any sort of woody 
fibre upon the spines of the growing 
cacti, each nest containing about a 
dozen females. Warmed by the tropic 
sun, the insects soon emerge from 
their semi-comatose condition, and be- 
^n to lay eggs with marvelloiis rapid- 
ity, each female producing more than 
a thousand young. These spread over 
the plants with marvellous celerity, 
the youn^ females • attaching them- 
selves to tne leaves and immediately 
swelling to incredible size, adhering so 
closely to. the nopal as to become al- 
most a part of it, resembling vegetable 
excresences rather than animated 
creatures. 

** In this condition they are gathered 
for cochineal, none but the pregnant 
females being valuable for commercial 
purposes. The males are compara- 
tively few in number — ^not more than 
one to two hundred and fifty females — 
and are of no use for coloring purposes, 
but, as in the higher orders of exist- 
ence, escape most of the pains and 
perils of me. While the males are 
thus left to dispoi*t themselves undis- 
turbed the females are picked off with 
a blunt knife, collected into baskets 
and killed by dipping them into boil- 
ing water, or ba^ng them in a heated 
oven, or on plates of hot iron. The 
first crop is gathered about the middle 
of December, and subsequently several 
more of as many successive genera- 
tions—the last for the yeeir being in 
May, These tiny insects, of the family 
CocidsB, are in the form of rounded 
scales, the body covered with deep 
transverse wrinkles, abdomen of dark 
mulberry color, with short black legs, 
and bristly on the posterior part. Tne 
male has two erect wings, tne female 
none. 

**A laborer of ordinary skill can 
pick only about two ounces of co- 
chined bugs in a day. These lose at 
least two-thirds of their weight in the 
process of drying. As it requires no 
less than seventy thousand insects to 
weigh a pound, and the average retail 
price of cochineal is only sixty cents 
per pound, it may be inferred that the 
business is by no means a sinecure. 
By the method of immersing the in- 
sects in boiling water they turn to a 
reddish-brown hue, losing much of 
the white powder with which the 
wrinkles of their bodies are loaded. 
When dried in an oven they retain 
this, and then their color is gray, and 
when killed on hot irons they become 
black. This is the cause of the varie* 
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ties known in the market as 'silver 
grains,' 'black grains,' and *foxy,' the 
latter (killed by the first plan) being 
preferred. When dried, the cochineal 
presents the form of convex grains, 
each about an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter, with the transverse wrinkles 
still visible. 

** An inferior quality of insect, called 
sjrlvestre, which is indigenous to a 
wild species of cactus, is frequently 
gathered and sold for tne better vari- 
ety, and sometimes the species be- 
come mixed without design on the 
part of the planter. Occasionally a 
bug distemper breaks out and devas- 
tates entire plantations, as in Guate- 
mala a few years ago, when the haci- 
endados were obliged to clean out the 
old stock, root and branch, and begin 
anew. The coccus cacti are also fed 
upon bv birds, mice, and larvas — ^the 
latter destrovers sucking out their 
bodies and leaving only the empty 
skins." 



Dialyzed Pitch. 

Charles J. Ulrioi, of Havana, 
Cuba, has suggested a new mode of 
purifying pitch for medical purposes. 
The pitcn is first filtered to free it 
from vegetable substances, earth, root, 
etc.. and the heat employed to hquefy 
it during this process serves also to 
expel any volatile substances. Nor- 
mally, pitch is composed of dense em- 
pyreumatic, resinous matters of dark 
color; and, secondly, of a hquid ele- 
ment which holds the former in solu- 
tion. The acrid and nauseous odor of 
raw pitch is due to the presence of 
pyroligneous acid, formic acid, wood 
spirit or methylic alcohol, aldehydes, 
acetones, methylic acetates, creasote, 
cyanides of ammonia, and benzines; 
and these substances, by means of bi- 
carbonate of sodium, become capable 
of removal by dialysis. A dialyzer of 
parchment paper is placed in distilled 
water, the level of the water being the 
same as the level of the liquid in the 
dialyzer, and the whole is allowed to 
rest for three days, when the water 
is changed. The first water is tested 
with sulphuric acid, and if it effer- 
vesces, the process is continued for the 
same period, when the water is again 
changed and tested. This changing 
of the water is repeated until it no 
longer liberates carbonic acid when 
treated with sulphuric acid. The di- 
alyzed pitch is then concentrated 
slowly with the aid of heat and mixed 
with coarser sand, and the evaporation 
of water hj means of heat is continued. 
The mass is then cooled and jplaced in 
a suitable vessel, where it is treated 
with a solvent capable of taking up 
the pitch, e. g., alcohol and glycerin. 
This fiuid extract of pitch is adapted 
for a variety of medicinal uses, such 
as the treatment of bronchitis, diseases 
of the throat, ulcers, diseases of the 
skin, etc. 



The Best Materials for Dialyzers. 

Since Graham's time it has been 
generally accepted that thin parch- 
ment paper is the best material for 
a dialyzer. A variety of substances 
have lately been experimented with 
by Mr. Zott, of Munich {Wied. Ann., 2), 
and he pronounces gold-beaters' skin 
the best ; it has always at least twice 
the separative effect of parchment 
paper, and sometimes much more. In 
a list of relative permeability, gold- 
beaters' skin being valued as 1, we have, 
next, sow-bladder 0.7/, parchment 
paper 0.5, 2 mm. leather 0.025, and so 
on to the fifteenth, caoutchouc 0.0001. 
For solutions which injure organic 
membranes, common earthenware cells 
(like those in Grove's battery) are best ; 
out their effect is sixty to seventy-five 
times less than that pf gold-b^ters' 
^^km,— Nature, 



The Assay of Extract of Belladonna 

Prop. Wyndham DuNsrrAii and Mr. 
Francis Kansom, in a paper on the 
chemistry of the pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of Atropa Belladonna (iu 
Tharm, Journal,, March 13th, 1886) 
give the following process for esti- 
mating the amount of total olkaiiHds 
(atropme and hyoscyamine) in com- 
mercial alcoholic extract of belladonna : 

' * It was necessary to devise an accu- 
rate process for the estimation of the 
total alkaloid, and one which should, 
if possible, be free from complexity. 
This we have succeeded in doing by 
means of a modification of the process 
which was employed for the same ob- 
ject with the root itself. The method 
now proposed consists in dissolving 
about 2 grfionmes of the extract with a 

gentle heat in water acidulated with 
ydrochloric acid. The liquid is fil- 
tered, and the residue washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid until the 
washings yield no precipitate with a 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide. 
The clear liquid is then rendered alka- 
line with ammonia, and extracted 
with chloroform until nothing further 
is removed. Two separate extractions 
with half its volume of chloroform are 
usually sufficient for this purpose. 
The chloroform is next twice agitated 
with its own volume of water acidu- 
lated >vith hydrochloric acid. It now 
only remains to render this liquid al- 
kaline with ammonia, and to twice ex- 
tract it with half its volume of chloro- 
form. The chloroform, when sponta- 
neously evaporated, yields a residue 
of the crystalline alkaloids (atropine 
and hyoscyamine), or when evaporated 
at 100 C, a residue of fused cdkaloids, 
which should be dried until it has a 
constant weight. In these experiments, 
no advantage is gained by evaporating 
the liquid and drying the resiaue at a 
lower temperature, tor we have found 
that a residue so prepared undergoes 
no appreciable decomposition at the 
higher temperature of 100*' C. That 
the residue obtained in this way is en- 
tirely alkaloidal in its nature was 
proved by the method of precipitation 
as **periodide." 

[The authors then give the results of 
analyses of samples of commercial ex- 
tracts of bellaaonna, which yielded 
between 1.65 smd 4.45 per cent of total 
alkaloids, most of them averaging 
about 3 per cent. An extract was pre- 
pared by the authors from a root which 
assayed 0.3 per cent of alkaloid, by 
means of strong alcohol. • It was found 
to contain 2.8 per cent of alkaloids. 
On preparing from it another extract, 
according to the directions of the new 
Brit. Ph., the product contained only 
1.7 per cent of alkaloids. Hence, to 
obtain extract of belladonna of uniform 
alkaloidal strength, the kind and quan- 
tity of the menstruum must be exactly 
determined.] 

Extract of belladonna contains, in 
addition to the alkaloids atropine and 
hyoscyamine, chrysatropic acid, 
CisHioOt, probably a naphthalin de- 
rivative, which causes alkaline solu- 
tions of the extracts to have a distinct 
fluorescence (Kunz, Arch, Pharm. [3], 
xxiii. , 722). It also contains much dex- 
trose, and the authors have recently 
obtained evidence of the presence of 
another alkaloid, which is being fur- 
ther investigated. 



Withania Somnifera. 

WiTHANiA SOMNIFBRA is a solanace- 
ousplant very common along the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Dr. Trebut has 
undertaken to investigate the grounds 
for its local reputation for hypnotic 
powers, and has extracted an fOtaloid 
whose sulphate is crystalline, and 
which has hypnotic action, but dcjes 
not produce mydriasis. He calls the 
alkaloid **somiiiferine."— I/ance^, 
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ThB Voltunetrio EBtimation of In- 
organio Nitrites. 

Mr. G. a. Atkinson lately read a 
papjBr on this subject before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. We give the 
more unportants parts. The author 
thinks it na^essary, not only to use 
some excess of permanganate, but he 
advocates a large excess, namely, 
about twice the required quantity, so 
as to reduce the chances of error. As 
will be seen, he prefers Mohr's reagent 
(ammonio-ferrous sulphate) for esti- 
mating the excess of permanganate. 
We should prefer oxalic acid. He 
says: 

''The standard solutions I would 
recommend are: 

''1. A 1-per-mille of permanganate of 
potassium, carefully titrated against 
one of the ordinary substances— me- 
tallic iron, ferrous sulphate, etc. 

''2, A 12.5-per-mille solution of am- 
monio-ferrous sulphate, -containing an 
equal amount (12.5 C.c.) of strong sul- 
pnuric acid. 1 C.c. of this wiB ap- 
proximately decolorize 1 C.c. of the 
permanganate solution, and the con- 
tained acid, while assisting its action, 
preserves the solution. It muist, ob- 
viously, whenever used, be carefully 
standardized against tne permanga- 
nate—a process occupying only five or 
ten minutes. 

*'3. A solution of pure sulphuric 
acid, 1 in 10, is most convenient, but 
the pharmacopceial (almost 1 in 12) is 
suitable enough. 

**4. A 1-per-mille-solution of the ni- 
trite, unless it be such a nitrite as ni- 
trite of silver, the base here possessing 
a high atomic weight, when 2-per- 
mille may be employed." 

Now, as we are dealing with the 
action of reducin^g agents on perman- 
ganate of potassium, it is important 
to consider whether or no in such re- 
duction oxygen be given off, as alleged 
by Jones. I find none with such sdu- 
tions as I have above described, al- 
though with stronger undoubtedly 
there is. Nor do I find any escape of 
oxygen when one acidifies the per- 
manganate, unless the solution be 
boiled; nor do I consider any sec- 
ondary decomposition occurs between 
ammonia or ammonium salts, as might 
be possible from the fact that nitrous 
acid decomposes ammonia with the 
evolution of nitrogen. 

Finally, in what oi*der should the 
solutions be added? I have repeat- 
edly experimented in every possible 
way, and only obtain really satisfac- 
tory results by adding the nitrite solu- 
tion slowly to the acidified permanga- 
nate. 

As to the details of the method : In- 
to a beaker of about 500 C.c. capacity, 
about 200 C.c. of distilled water is 
poured, and then about twice the 
quantity of permanganate required to 
oxidize the nitrous ax^id in 50 C.c. of 
nitrite solution is run into the same 
vessel, and followed by 10 C.c. of di- 
luted sulphuric acid (1 in 10). or 12 
C.c. of the pharmacopceial solution. 
Now slowly add 50 C.c. of nitrite solu- 
tion, the nozzle of the pipette being 
kept well below the surface and moved 
round so as to a^tate the contents of 
the beaker. When almost empty the 
nozzle is brought above the surface 
and little distilled water run over its 
exterior to wash off any adhering fluid 
from the beaker. After two or three 
minutes the amount of unreduced 
permanganate is estimated by the 
ammonium ferrous sulphate solution, 
the end point being obtained by zig- 
zag titration. The ordinary processes 
for calculation now give the amount of 
nitrite. 

To test the method, nitrite of silver 
solution containing in every 50 C.c. 
.02465 grain of nitrous acid was em- 
ployed, and in six consecutive esti- 
mates I found the quantity indicated 
varied between .02463 and .02466 
grain.— P^arm. Joum.y March 20. 
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Bose Oil in Germany. 

Mr. James T. Du Bois. the U. S. 
Consul in Leipsic, recently wrote as 
follows to the Department of State: 
One of the most interesting events in 
the manufacturing world of Saxony, 
during the past year was the success- 
ful attempt of Schiromel & Co.^ of 
Leipsic, to produce at their chemical 
factory, located in this city, a market- 
able rose oil, extracted from roses 
grown on Saxon soil. 

Last year an effort was made in a 
small way. and it resulted in the pro- 
duction ot nearly seven pounds of 
genuine rose oil, and this success in- 
cited the firm to further endeavor. 
Several large florists have been en- 
gfiged to cultivate a certain amount of 
roses for next year, and it is expected 
that many acres of ground now used 
to produce the prosy bean and cabbage 
will be devoted to the cultivation of 
roses for the use of this factory. 

It is claimed by Schimmel & Co. 
that the climate of Saxony is auite as 
favorable to the abundant and nealth- 
ful nt)wthof roses as is the climate of 
the JBalkan reeion, and that the Saxon 
rose has a nerfume as full and rich as 
its sisters from the more southern cli- 
mate. It is further asserted that, aside 
from the delicate and superb perfume 
of the Saxon rose oil, it possesses an 
important quality: that of solidify- 
ing at + 32^ C, while the Turkish oil 
solidifies at -l- 20** C. The Turkish oil, 
however, costs only 700 marks per kilo. 
At present, while the Saxon oil is 
priced at 1,500 marks per kilo, yet, as 
the latter finds a ready market, ii is 
evident that it is of a finer quality than 
the Turkish production. 

During the preceding year about 
2,300 kilos of rose oil were produced 
in the Balkan district, and this year 
2,200 kilos is the estimated product, 
at a value of 1,540,000 marks. 

The experiments made by Schimmel 
& Co. show that the natural centifolia 
rose (Rosa canina) is the one best 
adapted to the production of rose oil 
in this climate, and consequently a 
large amount of this species will be 
cultivated in the neighborhood of Leip- 
sic during the next season. It seems 
to be necessary to manipulate the roses 
immediately after they have been 
plucked, and for this reason only those 
grown in the district of Leipsic will be 
used for the present. The firm believe 
seriously that there is a great future 
for the Saxony rose oil^ and, as an 
eaunest of their conviction, have ex- 
tended the facilities of their establish- 
ment in order to produce, on a grand 
scale, rose oil, rose water, rose pomade, 
and rose extract. From one kilo- 
gramme of the Saxon rose oil, the firm 
produced 300 boxes of fine rose water 
which were exported to the United 
States, and sold at a good profit. 

The above being facts, tne question 
arises: **If Saxony can produce a 
flower so well adapted to the produc- 
tion of an article so valuable and so 
marketable as rose oil, why should not 
the fertile garden spots of our own 
land, where the Rosa canina grows 
at the best, be turned into profit- 
able channels, after the manner of 
Saxony ? " 
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FOEMULAS. 



Percentage Strength of Commercial 
Nitrites. 

Mb. G. a. Atkinson, in a recent 
paper on the estimation of nitrites 
XPnarm. Joum.y March 20th) states 
that he has found the commercial ni- 
trites generally to contain the follow- 
ing percentages of the absolute nitrate, 
the rest being other salts. 



Frot Bouchut'8 Teething-Syrup. 

9 Muriate of Cocaine 1 part. 

Borate of Sodium 1 ** 

Syrup of Marshmallow . . 20 parts. 
Syrup of Poppies 10 *• 

M. Gtently rub the gums with the 
syrup, three times a day. 

Formula for an Appetiser. 

Db. Guibout, of Paris, recommends 
the following to stimulate the diges- 
tive organs and increase appetite : 

Sulphate of Strychnine. .0.02 gramme. 

Syrup of Mint 80. grammes. 

Distilled Water 150. 

M. A tablespoonful just before 
meals. 

Carson's Paint. 

Groton Oil 3 ij. 

Ether 3 iv. 

(}omp. Tinct. lodiae 3 z. 

Apply with a camers-hair brush to 
produce a mild pustular eruption. 

For the Nausea of Pregnancy. 

Powdered Ck)lombo root. 

Powdered Sugar aa 15 parts. 

Senna Leaves 4 '* 

Boiling Water 475 " 

Infuse. A wineglassf ul before each meal. 

—Dr. Forwood, in V Union MMicale, 

For Water-brash. 

Powdered Phosphate of Zinc. . . .10 parts. 

Calcined Magnesia 8 *< 

Powdered Vanilla 1 parts. 

Mix. A teaspoonful in a wineglassfui of 
water. 

— Db. Monin, in L' Union Midicale. 



Commercial 
Nitrite of 

Potassium 
Sodium 
Ammonium, Solut. 



contains 
about 



KNO, 

NaNO, 

NH4NO, 



84-86^ 
12% 



For Hay-fever. 

Camphor, 

Chloroform a& 1 clraohm. 

Extract of Belladonna. 4 grains. 
Bicarbonate,of Sodium 20 * * 
Beuzuinated Lard 1 ounce. 

Rub together the first three, then 
add the lard, and, lastly, the bicarbon- 
ate of sodium. 

Apply freely to the nostrils with the 
little finger. Dr. A. F. Samuels, of 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., writes to the 
N, Y. Med. Joum. that, after the fail- 
ure of other remedies, this gave him 
speedy and permanent relief. 

Hair Tonic. 

Thb following formula is mentioned 
by the Popular Science News as being 
as good as any of the advertised pre- 
parations: 

Cologne water 2 ozs. 

Water of ammonia 1 drachm. 

Tincture of Cantharides ... 2 drachms. 
Oil of Rosemary 12 drops. 

Mix. Apply daily and wait far results. 
For the Bemoval of Hair. 

Prof. Bartholow, of Philadelphia, 
recommends the following: 

Sulphide of Barium, 

Lime fta 3i. 

Powdered Starch 3 i j. 

Make into a paste with alcohol and 
apply untn some pain is felt, and then 
remove it. The long-continued use of 
this often results, he says, in the per 
manent removal of offending hair. 

Bemovlng Niti^^te of Silver Stains. 

Dip the fingers into a strong solution 
of chloride of copper. In about a 
minute the silver will be converted 
into chloride, and may be washed off 
with a solution of hyposulphite of 
sodium. 
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A Cough Mixture. 

A WRITER to the Med. Press and 
Circular— H. S. Dowse — who has tried 
terehene in asthenic hronchitis, fails 
to secure any result from its use that 
he has not already obtained from a 
mixture which he says is ** old as the 
hills/' is a stimulant, expectorant, 
tonic and diuretic, and he will **back 
it against all the terebene in existence. '^ 

Tais is the way he loads his shot- 
gun: 
3 Ammonii Carbonatis K^* zl. 

Spiritus Athens Ck> ni xl. 

Spiritus Athens Nitrosi ni xl. 

Sodii Bicarbonatis 3i* 

Syrupi Tolutani | i. 

Tr. Nucis VomicaB 3ij. 

Inf. Cascarillfie vel Serpentarise 
vel SenegSB ad § viij. 

Fiat mistura, de qua cochlearia duo 
magna secundis veltertiis horiscxhib- 
eantur, saepius rariusve, prout tussis 
vehementior vel mitior f uerit. 

An Appetizing Tonio, according; to 
Dr. A. Fort {Union M4diccUe) consists 
of: 

Bruised ^ray Cinchona Bark. 25 parts. 

Bruised Bitter Orange Peel . . 5 *' 

Bruised Calumba Root, 

Bruised Gentian Root, 

Bruised Rhubarb Root, 

Chamomile Flowers. . .of each 4 ** 

Percolate first with 300 parts of Co- 
gnac, and then with 750 parts of water. 
Dose, a tablespoonful before each 
meal, to impi*ove the appetite in ansB- 
mic and debilitated persons.— iV^ Y, 
Med, Journal, 

Frosting Brass Work. 

Boil in caustic potash, rinse in clear 
water, and dip in nitric acid until all 
oxide is remored ; then dry quickly in 
boxwood sawdust and lacquer while 
warm. This gives to brass an orna- 
mental finish. 

To Bender Fabrics Non- 
inflammable. 

Four parts of borax and 8 parts of 
sulphate of magnesia are mixed to- 
getner just before being used. It is 
then dissolved in 20 to 30 parts of 
warm water. After soaking the arti- 
cles to be treated in this solution they 
are to be wrung out, and dried, prefer- 
ably in open air. 

Maury's Ointment. 

This is a preparation somewhat ex- 
tensively used in the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital as an application for sores and 
ulcers in general, and especially those 
of a venereal character. 

9 Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 3 i. 
Powdered Rhubarb, 

Powdered Opium a& 3 ss. 

Simple Orate q. s. ad § i. 

Triturate the rhubarb and opium 
together with the cerate, until a per- 
fectly smooth and homogeneous pro- 
duct is obtained. Rub the mercurial 
ointment with about a fluid drachm 
of glycerin to remove any granular 
condition, using a horn or bone spat- 
ula, and then mix this with the fore- 
going. A petrolate can be substituted 
for the simple cerate of the original 
formula, if desired. 

When fresh, this ointment, if made 
with a petrolate, is a soft, unctuous, 
greenish-brown solid which melts 
readily at the temperature of the skin. 
Upon exposure to air, its color changes 
rapidly to a deep brown, but its medi- 
cinal properties are not impaired. 

The mode of using the ointment is 
as follows: The part to which it is to 
be applied must flrst be poulticed 
with linseed meal and hot solution of 
chlorinated soda; after a time the 
poultice, with any portions of dead 
tissue, are removed, the skin is dried 
with care, and the ointment, spread 
upon lint, is then apphed and renewed 
gnce during the day, as a rule. 
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Liquor Fern Albuminati (Drees). 

Solution of Chloride of Iron . . 1 part. 
Egg Albumen 80 parts. 

Mix well; add some hot distilled 
water; strain; then add cold 

Distilled Water to make 500 parts 

Or better: Dilute the albumen with 
about twice its own volume of water, 
add the chloride of iron, and, if neces- 
sary, heat until a clear solution haa 
been obtained. 

The product contains 0.03^ of iron. 
** J. Nr." in Pharm.Zeit, March 31st. 

Note op E3d. Am. De.— The solution 
of chloride of iron of the Gtorm. 
Pharm. has the spec. gr. 1.280-1.282, 
and contains 10$e of metallic iron. 
That of the U. S. Ph. has the spec. gi:. 
1.405 and contains 13.03^ of metallic 
iron. To make from the latter a so- 
lution of the same strength as that of 
the Germ Pharm. take 

Sol. of Chloride of Iron, U.S.P., 77.5 parts. 
Distilled Water 22.5 " 

Copying Ink. 

The following formula is given by a 
correspondent in the Pharm, Zeit, : 

Extract of Logwood 100 parts 

Lime-Water ...1000 " 

CarbohcAcid 3 " 

Hydrochloric Acid 20 ** 

Gumarabic 80 " 

Chromate of Potassium . . 8 *' 

Water to make 1800 * ' 

Dissolve the extract of logwood in 
the lime-water and let it stand uncov- 
ered for a few days. Then add the 
other ingredients, last of all the tyel- 
low) chromate of potassium, and filter. 
This ink will improve by age^ does not 
mould, and deposits but httle sedi- 
ment. 

Dental Preparations. 

Dr. H. Schmidt, of Prague recom- 
mends the following: 

i. Bed Tooth Poivder. 

Magnesium Carbonate 75 grs. 

Prepared OystersheU 75 " 

Prepared Cuttletish Bone... 300 *' 

Precipitated Chalk 300 •• 

Oil Cinnamon 10 drops. 

Oil Cloves 10 " 

Oil Peppermint 5 '* 

Carmine q. s. 

2. White Tooth-Powder. 

Prepared OystersheU 800 grs. 

Precipitated Chalk 150 " 

Pumice Stone, iu very fine 

powder 150 " 

Oil Cmnamon 10 drops. 

Oil Cloves 10 *» 

Oil Peppermint 5 ** 

3, Mouth- Wash. 

Thymol 60 m. 

Tincture Guaiac i B. oz. 

Staranise, crushed 300 grs. 

Caneila, grd 75 *• 

Red Cinchona, grd 75 " 

Cloves, powd 75 " 

Spirit of Peppermint (see note).. 8 pints. 

Cochineal 75 grs. 

Digest 24 hours and filter. 

NoTB. — The spirit of peppermint 
meant in the above formula is not the 
strong spirit of the U. S. and other 
Pharmacopoeias, but the mild spirit 
prepared oy macerating 9 parts of 
fresh peppermint with 70 parts of al- 
cohol, adding 15 of water, and then 
distilling off 70 parts. 

4. Toothache-Drops. 

Thymol 8 grs. 

Camphor 45 •* 

Chloroform 10 min. 

Oil Peppermint 90 ** 

Tinct. ofCoca 180 ** 

—After Ph. Rundschau (Pra^ 
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An Improved Method for Preparing 
Mucilage. 

AoooRDma to J. Luettke, a superior 
mucilage is obtained by proceeding as 
follows: 

Put the necessary quantity of gum 
arable into a bottle, adc^ a sufi&cient 
amount of water of ammonia, and agi- 
tate so that the exterior of each lump 
may be thoroughly washed thereby. 
Then pour off the ammonia, and wash 
it all out with water. Now add the 
requisite amount of water to dissolye 
the gum. 

The resulting mucilage is clear, and 
keeps weU. —i?er Pharmctceut^ No. 1. 



Lanolin Ointments. 

Messrs. Jaff4 and Darmstaedter. the 
manufocturers of the new base 
lanolin recently introduced byLieb 
reich, have published a list of com- 
pound ointments made with this sub- 
stance, from which we select the 
following. In our opinion, the list 
contains several which have been in- 
corporated by mistake and without 
reflection or preceding study, since 
certain kinds of active medicines must 
be applied to the skin under such con- 
ditions as will render their absorption 
impossible. 

i. Unguentum BelladonnoR. 

Extract of Belladonna.. 10 parts. 
Lanolin 00 " 

NoTK. — Lemolin ointments made 
with extracts must be made without 
the addition of fat. All ordinary 
ointments made with it should have a 
certain proportion of lard or other fat 
added to them, to prevent their too 
rapid absorption. 

2. ^^ EmpUistrum Plumbi simplex.'' 

Lead Plaster 45 parts. 

Lard 10 * 

Lanolin .... 45 *• 

To be heated until the water evapor- 
ates. Used in eczema. 
[The title appears to be incongruous.] 

3. Ungventum Hydrargyri. 

Mercury 50 parts. 

Mercurial Ointment (old) . . 2.5 *' 
LanoUn 12.5 ** 

[Mix them thoroughly by tritura- 
tion in a mortar, until the mercury is 
extinguished ; then incorporate a mix- 
ture of] 

Suet 25 parts. 

Lanolin 87.5 " 

[The original formula, as printed on 
the circular, does not give any direc- 
tions, and only has the ingredients 
above given, the two lower being sep- 
arated by a dash from the three first. 
The total adds up 177.5 parts. A50- 
per-cent ointment may oe made by 
adopting the following proportions: 

Mercury 45 parts. 

Mercurial Ointment. ... 10 ** 
Tincture of Benzoin, ... 4 '* 

Mix thoroughly until the mercury is 
extinguished; then add: 

Suet 30 parts. 

Lanolin 15 

which should have been previou^y 
mixed by adding the lanolin to tue 
melted and partly cooled suet.] 

4. Unguentum Potassii lodidl 

Iodide of Potassium 10 parts. 

Water 5 *' 

Lard 10 :; 

Lanolin 75 

5. Unguentum Diachylon- 

Lead Plaster 60 i)art8. 

Olive Oil 20 ;^ 

Lanolin 80 

Appears hard, but naelts on the sian. 
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6. Unguentum Zinci. 

Oxide of Zinc. 10 pafte* 

Lard r 10 •* 

Lanolin 80 ♦' 

If this salve is intended to be kept 
for a long time, it is better to use ben- 
zoinatedlard. 

7. Unguentum Balsami Perumani, 

Balsam of Peru 10 parts. 

Oil of Turpentine 30 '* 

LanoUn 70 " 

8, Unguentum Picts LiquidoR, 

Tar.. 20 parts. 

Lanolin bO ** 

9, Unguentum Acidi Salicylid, 

Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

Lard 20 ** 

Lanolin 70 ** 

10, Hair Pomade, 

Butter Cacao 5 parts. 

Lard 5 " 

Tinct. of Benzoin 3 *' 

Lanolin :50 " 

Oil of Rose q. s. 

11. Salve for ChUblaina, 

Carbolic Acid 2 parts. 

Lanolin 40 

Lead Ointment (see form. 12). . .40 *' 

OliveOil 20 

Oil Lavender q. s. or about 1.5 " 

12, Unguentum Plumbi, 

Sol. Subacetate Lead 8 parts. 

Lard 10 •• 

Lanolin 80 '* 

13, Unguentum Acidi Borici, 

Boric Acid 10 parts. 

Lard 20 *• 

Lanolin 70 " 

The original list could no doubt be 
largely extended. For instance, by 
the addition of working formulae for: 

Unguentiun lodi and of various 
iodides. 

Unguentum Stramonii. 

Unguentum Veratrinse. 

Unguentum Camphorse. 

Unguentum Opii. 

Unguentum roseatum, etc., etc. 

[The title Unguentum should be re- 
placed by One more appropriate to the 
base. Lanolimentumj which has al* 
ready bean proposed by others, seems 
to be preferable.] 

Formulas oontaining Lanolin.— 
The following formulas are suggested 
by Prof. O. Liebreich, of Berlin: (pro- 
portions in parts) 1. Nitrate of silver, 
1; lanolin, 9.-2. Carbonate of lead, 
30; lard, 10: lanolin, 60.— 8. Lead 
plaster, 50; olive oil, 20; lanolin, 30. 
(Phis salve appears solid, but when ap- 
plied to the sidn it becomes mobile. 
When used for eczema, the water it 
contains should be evaporated with the 
aid of heat.) — 4. Lead plaster, 1; lan- 
olin, L — 5. Ammoniated mercury, 10; 
lard, 10; lanolin, 80.-6. Mercuric 
oxide (yellow?). 10; lanolin, 90 (30^ 
of lard should be added when this is 
used for the evelids). — 7. Solution of 
jsubacetate of lead, 8; lard, 10; lano- 
lin, 80.— 8. Oxide of Bine, 10; lard, 10; 
lanolin, 80. — 9. Bed sulphide of mer- 
cury, 10; lard, 10; lanolin, 80.— 10. 
Iodide potassium, 20; water, 10; lard, 
20; lanolin, 150.— 11. Spermaceti, 10; 
olive oil, 30; lanolin, 40; rose water, 
50.— 12. Iodoform, 10; lard, 10; lano- 
lin, 80.-18. Chrysarobin, 10 to 20; 
lard, 10; lanolin, 80.— 14. Tar, 20; 
lanolin, 80.-15. Balsam of Peru, 10; 
oil of turpentine, 20; lanolin, 70.-16. 
Boric acid. 10; lard, 20; lanolin, 70.— 
17. Carbolic acid, 5; lard, 6: lanolin, 
90.-18. Salicylic acid, 10; lard, 20; 
lanolin, 70.— 19. Naphthol, 6; lard, 10; 
lanolin, 85.— 20. Lanolin, 50; lard, 5; 
oil of rose, 3 grains, [See editorial 
iiotie on the uses of lanolin on p. 90.] 



OOERESPONDENOE. QUEEIES ^^NSWERW. 

Queries for which anstvers are desired^ 
mtist he received by the 6th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer ^ for the information of 
the editor^ but not for publication. 



" MoDade's Suoeus Alterans." 

Mb. D. S. WfflTK, of Flandreau, Da- 
kota Territory, sends us the following 
formula, in answer to a correspondent : 
Fluid Ext. Sarsaparilla, 

" *• Stillingia, 

" " Burdock, 

" '* Poke-root fi&Jij. 

Tincture of Prickly Ash 5 i. 

Aromatic EUixir, enough to make. .. 5 xvl. 

W. Waltman, M.D., of Canaan, 
Wayne Ck)., Ohio, supplies this for- 
mula: 

QFl. Ext. Sarsaparilla, 

'* Ext. Stilliogia Sylvatica, 

** Ext. Lappa minor, 

*' Ext. Xanthoxylum Carolini- 

anum fia § iv. 

M. 

** Ely's Cream Balm." 

We are indebted to Mr. D. S. WarrB, 
of Flandreau, Dakota Territory, for 
the following: 

White Wax (W parts. 

Paraffin 80 " 

Oil of Sweet Almonds. .120 <* 
"Saxoline" 240 " 

Melt the above together and then stir 
well until cold. 

Nitrate of Sodium 80 parts. 

Water 80 " 

Dissolve in a mortar and then mix 
the above salve with it thoroughly; 
then add : 

Oil of Lemon 10 parts. 

Oil of Orange 2 •* 

H. & W. K., of Berrien Springs, 
Mich., kindly send a formula for tne 
same article^ which is essentially dif- 
ferent in its ingredients from the 
foregoing: 

Carbonate of Bismuth gr. xv. 

ThymoL gr. iij. 

Oil of Wintergreen Ti^ij. 

••Vaseline" Ji. 



Tartrazin is the name of the sodium 
salt of a newly discovered sulphonic 
acid, belonging to the aromatic series, 
which was discovered in the labora- 
tory of Binschedler in Basel, and is the 
representative of a new series of new 
coal-tar colors of great importance. 
It is one of the few artificial colors 
which can dye wool or other animal 
fibre a fast color. Its specific color is 
yellow, but derivatives of it will no 
doubt be prepared of other tints. 

Danger of Abbreviations in Pre- 
scriptions is pointedly shown in an 
item in the Lancet taken from a 
Russian journal. A Polish physician, 
wishing a patient to be dry-cupped in 
eighteen places, wrote the order with 
the number *'18" followed by the let- 
ter **b," to stand for the Polish word 
for caps ; this, again, was followed by 
the word meaning dry. The dresser, 
mistaking the ** b" for 6, actually dry- 
cupped the unfortunate victim in 186 
places. As the Russian journal re- 
marks, it is well that it was not wet 
cupping that was ordered.—^. Y, Med, 
Journal. 

Polygonum avioulare was recom- 
mended at a late congress of Russian 
physicians by Dr. Roschtschinin, of 
St. Petersburg, as a remedy in bron- 
chial catarrh and asthma. According 
to Werner, the plant contains consid- 
erable quantities of an alkaloid. A 
jiclassful of an infusion of 6 drachms to 
the quart may be taken thrice daily 
with milk, kefir^ or sweetened water. 
Chronic bronchial catarrhs were said 
to disappear in from 10 to 30 days. It 
was also serviceable in whooping- 
cough, but uselesn as a remedy m 
phthisis.— Ifed. Press, 



No. 1,703.— Ink for Type-Writer 
Bibbons. 

We have had inquiries about the 
best kind of ink to be used in type- 
writer ribbons, and, as we have no 
experience on this subject ourselves, 
we have applied to a better source of 
information. The communication on 
p. 81 has been kindly placed at our 
disposal by the author. 

No. 1,704. — Magnesium . metal 
(O. J.). 

MetaUic magnesium is now made on 
the large scale by electrolysis, and, in 
consequence thereof, the price nas very 
considerably declined. The Chemi- 
sche Fabrik auf Aktien (formerfy E. 
Sobering), of Berlin, produce it in 
large quantities, and ;irou may obtain 
information as to price, etc., by ap- 
plying to them. 

No. 1,705. — Aoetieo-Tartrate of 
Aluminium (N. N.). 

In 1881, Julius Athenstaedt, of Bre- 
men, published a paper on certain 
double salts of aluminium {Pharm. 
Zeit, 1881, No. 93, p. 694), namely, the 
aceto-tartrate, aceto-citrate, and aceto- 
lactate. He did not, however, state 
the method of their preparation. The 
Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift 
of June 4th, 1886 (vol. xi.. No. 23. p. 
390) contained a paper by Dr. Max 
Schaeffer, of Bremen— the contents of 
which were alluded to in our March 
number, page 51, but where the name 
Altenstart should be changed to Athen- 
staedt — ^in which the use of several of 
these compounds is highly extolled. 
This paper is preceded by a letter from 
J. Athenstaedt, in which the latter 
draws attention to the special com- 
pounds discovered by him and experi- 
mented with by Dr. Schaeffer, namely, 
the aceto'tartrate and the glycero-ace- 
tate of aluminium. But even here the 
method of prepiuration is not given. 
We have asceiliained since then that 
the processes have been patented, and 
this sufficiently accounts for the ab- 
sence of any mode of preparation in 
the papers above referred to. While 
it is not likely liiat these compounds 
will, under the circumstances, be 
much used in legitimate practice, we 
are bound to give our readers the de- 
sired information, so far as we are 
able. It is reported that the aceto- 
tartrate of aluminium, is prepared 
from the two-thirds basic acetate (to 
be described next) by dissolving tne 
latter in a sufficient Quantity of tar- 
taric acid solution, ana then evaporat- 
ing to dryness, or precipitating with 
alcohol, either of which will produce 
about tne same result, as has been as- 
certained by analysis. 

The acetcUe of aluminium mentioned 
above has the composition Als(CiH»- 
Oi)4.HjO, and may be prepared by 
making a concentrated solution of 
alumimum acetate (from hydrated 
alumina and acetic acid) and adding 
to it, under constant stirring, and at a 
temperature of 30**-35^ C. (86°-95' F.) 
a sufficient quantity of sulphate of so- 
dium in coarse powder. The separation 
of the two-thirds basic acetate takes 
place because this is insoluble in a 
concentrated solution of sulphate of 
sodium. The compound, however, 
soon becomes crystalline and insol- 
uble, and in this form it is sold in the 
market, and is used in dyeing. It may 
be rendered soluble by the addition of 
some acetic acid. 

Theaceto-tartrate of aluminium is in 
form of shining lumps, resembling 
gum arable, havmg the odor of acetic 
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acid and a sweet, stringent taste; It 
is soluble in 1 part (ana even less) of 
cold water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and in glycerin [? Ed. Am. Dr.], — 

Another compound recently de- 
scribed by Athenstaedt is the glycerch 
acetate of aluminium, which is a white, 
somewhat hygroscopic powder, of a 
weaker odor and taste than the pre- 
ceding. 

Both of the above compoimds are 
decomposed by heat. 

As to the glycero-acetate, it has long 
been known that glycerin has the 
power of preventing the transition of 
amorphous and soliible acetate of alu- 
minium into the crystalline and insol- 
uble modification. A formula for pre- 
paring it is given by Hager: 

100 parts of potash alum and 8 parts 
of dry alumimum hydrate (the latter 
previously triturated with a little of 
the potasn alum) are mixed in a flask 
with 160 parts of water and heated to 
boiling with occasional agitation. The 
liauid is tdlowed to become perfectly 
cold (being occasionally shaken), and 
84 pu-ts of crystallized acetate of so- 
dium in coarse powder then added. 
After standing a few hours, and hav- 
ing been frequently shaken, small por- 
tions of 90 par-cent alcohol are gradu- 
ally addea until the total weight 
amounts to 620 parts. After allowing 
it to stand for several hours in a cold 
place, the mixture is strained through 
a linen cloth, the strainer pressed out 
and the strained liquid filtered in a 
covered funnel. The filtrate amounts 
to 410 to 420 parts, and contains 10 per 
cent of anhyarous ** two-thirds acetate 
of aluminium." This liquid is now 
mixed with 20 parts of diluted acetic 
acid (1.040 sp. ^r.) and enough glycerin 
to bring its weight to 500 parte. Thus 
diluted it contains 8 per cent of the 
anhydrous acetate. It must be pre- 
served in a cool place. 

No. l,706.-^IndeUble Ink for Labels 

(Eo.). 

Richmond has recommended the 
following two varieties of ink which 
are suitable for labels, are not affected 
by acids and do not corrode the pens: 

1. Blue, 

Ferrocyanide Potassium 3 parts. 

Stronger Water of Ammonia 2 '* 

Tartaric acid 2 '* 

Water 240 " 

Dissolve and filter. Then add 

Citrate of Iron and Ammonium. 160 parts. 

Water of Ammonia 40 ** 

Aniline Blue 8 *' 

Gum Arabic 70 ** 

This ink is at first yellow to purple, 
afterwards blue. 

2. Black, 

Add to the preceding: 

Pyrogallic Acid 20 parts. 

This imparts to it first a brown 

color, and afterwards renders it black. 

We have not tried these formulae, 

and, therefore, cannot say how they 

turn out in practice. 

Another new formula is given by 
the Siidd. Apoth, Zeit,, as follows: 

Nitrate Silver 20 parts. 

Water Ammonia 50 " 

Dissolve, and add: 

Quni Arabic 10 •* 

Sugar 5 '* 

Bitartrate Potassium ... 10 ** 

Caustic Sodu 10 " 

Finally, add a well-triturated mix- 
ture of 

Lampblack . 1 part. 

Water 50 parts. 

No. 1,707.— Naphthalin for Internal 
Medication (E. W.). 

Naphthalin has been used with suc- 
cess by Prof. Rossbach in quantities 
up to 5 Gm. (75 grains) per day, in 
acute and chronic diseases of the in- 
testines, in infantile diarrhoea, the 
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first stages of typhoid fever, tubercu- 
lous diseases of the intestones, etc. 
Other physicians report equally favor- 
able results in these diseases, and 
ascribe its beneficial effects to its aseptic 
action, which is mostlj exerted while 
it passes through the mte3tines, since 
it IS so Httle soluble that not more than 
traces of it are probably absorbed 
while in the stomach, nor is much of 
it probably absorbed while it passes 
through the intestines. 

No. 1,708.— Drawing out Qlass 
tubes (D. E. S.). 

This correspondent sends us a sketch 
of a glass-tube which he wants to use 
for a condenser. He desires to have it 
slowly taper off at one end to a small 
caliber, and also to slightly curve it. 
It is evidently a larg:e-size tube which 
our correspondent wishes to reduce in 
this manner; and he has probably 
tried the experiment already, and 
failed. 

When a glass tube is heated at any 
place uniformly about its whole cir- 
cumference, until the glass begind to 
be soft, ana the tube is then with- 
drawn from the flame, and gentle trac- 
tion made at both ends, the tube will 
lengthen out at the softened spot. 
The extension will taper off from either 
side towards the middle (where the 
glass was hottest), and this tapering 
portion will be the longer, the larger a 
portion of the glass had been exposed 
to the flame. As it is impossible to 
heat more than a few inches properly 
with the ordinary burners, and the 
common burner, besides, does not give 
enough heat in a short time, it is 
either necessary to use several burners, 
or preferably blast-flames, revolving 
the tube constantly, or, the tube may 
be pushed through a muffle furnace, 
or heated on a blacksmith^s forge, care 
being taken that the fire is clean, that 
the tube be heated slowly and uniform- 
ly, that it be kept in a straight line, and, 
that no traction is made until it has 
been removed from the fire. It is im- 
possible to give such directions, in 
print, as will insure success, without 
corresponding experience. Our cor- 
respondent may, tnerefore, utilize our 
suggestions and try his skill. When 
the tube is once properly drawn out, 
which may be done so that either por- 
tion will serve the same purpose, and 
the two parts have been severed by a 
file, the tapering portion of each tube 
may be curved by heating it once 
more. 

No. 1,709.— Liquid Blueing (D. C. 
W.). 

The best liquid blue is prepared 
from indigo-carmine, by convert- 
ing the latter into a soluble salt and 
mixing it with water, or by mixing it 
with water as it is. 

Place 8 parts of the strongest com- 
mercial sulphuric acid (or 5 parts of 
fuming Nordhausen sulphuric acid) 
into a stoneware vessel, standing in a 
tub of cold water, and add to the acid, 
gradually, 1 part of best indigo re- 
duced to a very fine powder. Stir the 
mixture frequently with a glass-rod 
and do not allow it to become too hot, 
by the too rapid addition of indi^. In 
about forty-eight hours the mixture 
will have changed to a very dark-blue 
pasty mass. In this form it is known 
as ** indigo composition" or **chemic 
blue " (chemisch blau). When diluted 
with about twice its weight of pure 
water it forms the ordinary hquid 
blue of the shops. As this liquid is 
very acid, it is often replaced by a 
modification in which part of the acid 
is neutralized by an alkali. 

Taking the quantity of sulphate of 
indigo (or sulphindigotic acid) obtained 
from the formula before given, it is di- 
luted with about twelve times its 
weight of pure water, and about two- 
thirds saturated with potassa. The 
sulphindigotate of potassium then 
falls down as a dark-blue, coppery- 
looking powder, soluble in 140 parts of 



cold, and about 90 parts of boUing 
water. This is sold both moist and 
dry, and is known as ** indigo paste, 
soluble indigo, blue carmine, soluble 
blue, etc." It forms the b^t Uquid 
blue. In place of potassa, soda or 
ammonia may be used. 

Liquid blue may also be made by 
suspending fine blue in water. Of 
course, this is not as salable as the 
other, but it will often answer the same 
purpose. The finest blue ultramarine, 
when thoroughly mixed with water, 
forms an excellent blueing. 



No. 1,710.— Egg Albumen (J. S.). 

Egg albumen, as sold in the market, 
is the white of e^^^ dried. It occurs 
in irregular scales, of a yellowish or 
yellow color, and sells at about fifty 
cents per pound. A large proportion 
of that sold here comes from abroad; 
most of it, as we are told, from Russia, 
where there are large establishments 
engaged in the breeding and keeping of 
fowl. 

There are varieties in the market 
which are to be had at so low a price 
that it is jui^ifiable to supx>ose them to 
be mixtures of blood- and egg-albumen. 
Still, even these cheap samples which 
we have seen have a very good appear- 
anoe and not unpleasant odor. 

A good sample of albumen should be 
soluble, within twenty-four hours, in 
80 parts of lukewarm water, forming 
a viscid, almost or entirely colorless 
liouid, which should not be too turbid. 
When heated to boiling) all the albu- 
men contained in the solution will co- 
agulate. The liquid, separated from 
the coagulum, when evaporated, 
should not amount to more than 5 per 
cent of the original weight of the albu- 
men employed. If more is left be- 
hind, adulterations (dextrin, gum ara- 
ble, gluten, etc., etc.), may be looked 
for. 



Pyridine, the colorless and strong- 
scented liquid obtained from certain 
organic bodies by dry distillation (see 
Am. Druggist, March, p. 58) is thought 
to be the serviceable agent in most 
asthma-cigarettes. To employ it in 
asthma, four or five grammes are to be 
poured on a plate, and placed in a 
small room in which the patient is to 
remain for 20 to 30 minutes, three 
times a day. It is said that the inhala- 
tions cause no disturbance of general 
health. 

Hydriodic Add is growing in favor 
as a remedy for asthma. A syrup 
containing 1 per cent of the acid mav 
be taken in doses of 3ss. to fiv^' 
though doses of 3 i. are usually quite 
sufficient. It should be well diluted, 
and when liable to cause eructations 
of ^as or disturbance of the stonoach 
durmg digestion, should be taken be- 
fore meals and repeated three or four 
times daily. 

The University of Basle possesses a 
skeleton prepared by Vesalius and 
bearing the date 1543. It is believed 
to be the oldest anatomical prepara- 
tion known to exist. 

Dr. Dubois, a Frenchman, has made 
a numl^er or experiments upon the 
ability of dogs to assimilate vaseline. 
Two dogs were fed exclusively on 
soup in which the usual fat was r^ 
placed with vaseline, one taking 15 
and the (rther 25 grammes in ten days. 
Their general condition remainea 

food; there was no loss of appetite, 
iarrhoea, nor vomiting, and they in- 
creased slightly in weight.— iVafwre. 

Henri Condreau, writing of th® 
Nap^ Indians, of the Amazon repon, 
says that they make use of a P^'^ 
against enemies, which is extra|Btea 
from a species of Arum and which, m 
small doses, produces death by a^^ 
mia and innutrition after a month or 

two ; strong doses produce inamediaw 
insanity.— ^cieTicc. 
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[Original Coxxunioation.] 

THE COLOBINa MATTER OF LI- 
BIODENDBON TULIFIFERA. 

BY PROF. J. U. LLOYD, OP CINCINNATI. 

THIS tree is recognized by country 
people as either yellow or white 
poplar. The characteristics by which 
the variations in name are produced 
reside in the production in one case 
of a peculiar yellow coloring matter 
that imparts a yellow tinge to the 
-wood. This yellow substance is depos- 
ited in consider- 
able proportion 
in the nark of the 
root and may be 
obtained as fol- 
lows: 

Exhaust fresh 
bark of root of 
Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera with al- 
cohol, add some 
water and distil 
the alcohol. Af- 
ter some days 
filter the liquid 
and evaporate it 
to a semi-solid 
consistence, then 
incorporate this 
thoroughly with 
alcohol in consid- 
erable amount. 
Filter the alcohol 
from the extrac- 
tive precipitate 
and add an ex- 
cess of ammonia 
water to the fil- 
trate. The brown- 
ish-yellow preci- 
pitate is then to 
be washed with 
alcohol and dried 
by spreading it 
upon glass and 
exposing to the 
atmosphere. It 
forms brilliant 
deep brownish- 
red transparent 
scales that sepa- 
rate easily from 
the glass and 
appear very 
much like dark- 
colored sc€des of 
citrate of iron. 

This substance 
dissolves slowly 
in water, produc- 
ing a yellow li- 
q u i d that is 
changed to a 
dark reddish-yel- 
low by addition 
of an alkali. It 
dissolves readily 
in alkaline water. 
It is insoluble in 
alkaline alcohol 
or in benzol, 
chloroform ana 
ether. Its color 

in alkaline aqueous solution is very 
much lightened by addition of excess 
of an ax^id. 

It combines neither with acid nor 
alkali, failing to neutralize either of 
them. and its precipitation from alcohol 
by aadition of ammonia seems to be 
simply due to the fact that it is insolu- 
ble m such a menstruum. It is taste- 
less and is odorless; being of interest 
only from the fact that it is a charac- 
teristic coloring matter of this mag- 
nificent American tree. 



JAPANESE FEFFEBMINT AND 
ITS BELATION TO OTHEB 
MINTS. 

THE botanical relation of the Japan- 
ese peppermint plant to other 
members of tne genus Mentha has been 
studied by numerous authorities dur- 
ing the last few years, since menthol 
has become an important article of 
trade. As is well known, the mints are 
one of the most difficiilt genera of 
labiate plants to study, there beins; an 
uninterrupted rate of 'transitions from 
one species to another, so that it is 
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often absolutely impossible to decide 
where one species ends and the other 
be^ns. 

fientham beheves that the ancestor 
of our peppermint is Mentha hirsuta 
L., but at the same time it is very 
similar in characters to Mentha vim- 
dis L. It is also certain that the 
cultivated species of peppermint pos- 
sess a characteristic, more or less 
penetrating odor, the intensity of 
which diminishes as the plants recede 
from cultivation, and is nearly or en^ 



tirely absent in wild-growing plants, 
at least in Europe. 

Japanese peppermint has been" re- 
ferred, at one time, to Mentha arvenms 
L. var. iavanica G. 

But Mr. Holmes found that every 
specimen of this plant which he could 
find had the taste of Mentha viridis L., 
and not of Mentha piperita L., and the 
same he found to oe the case with 
Mentha arvensia L. var. mUgaris 
Benth. Mr. Holmes succeeded, after 
much trouble, in getting specimens of 
both the Chinese and the Japanese pep- 
permint and found them both to have 
the botanical characters of Mentha 
arvensia as de- 
fined in De Can- 
doUe's Prodro- 
mus, the leaves 
being stalked, 
ovate- lanceolate, 
and the hairs on 
the stems and 
pedicles reflexed, 
those of the calyx 
being erect- 
patent, and those 
of the upper sur- 
face of the leaf 
appressed; the 
calyx being bell- 
shaped, with 
acute lanceolate 
or narrowly tri- 
angular teeth. 
A specimen of 
peppermint ob- 
tained through 
Prof. Gray from 
the Um'ted States, 
and labelled 
Mentha canaden- 
sis var. glabrata 
was also found to 
have a pepper- 
mint flavor, and 
to be practicaUy 
identical with the 
Chinese pepper- 
mint plant. The 
Japanese plant 
diners slij^htly 
from the Chinese. 
As the name 
Mentha arvensis 
var. javanica 
had, up to that 
time, oeen ap- 
plied to two en- 
tirely different 
plants, Mr. 
Holmes desired 
to bring about 
their separation, 
and, in view of 
the difficulty of 
classifying the 
s peci es of the 
genus Menth/Uy 
consulted emin- 
ent specialists. 
Their opinions 
differed consid- 
erably, but, on 
the suggestion of 
Mallinvaud, the 
name Mentha 
arvensia var. 
piperaacens has been provisionally 
adopted. The last-mentioned adjec- 
tive has been here and there copied 
erroneously as purpuracens. There 
are two varieties of the Japanese 
plant, one having purplish stem 
and leaves, while l;he other is 
green. In this it is analogous to the 
English plant, which also grows in 
two varieties, commonly designated 
aa ** black " and *♦ white. '^ 

There are several Japanese works 
op botany which devote space to a 
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description of the plant as it grows 
in Japan. Mr. Jackson and several 
other writers have already refer- 
red to some of them, but onlv cur- 
sorily. As there is but little known 
about these Japanese works among 
the English-speaking people, and, as 
we possess excellent eaitions of them, 
we present on page 101 facsimiles of 
two of the illustrations contained in 
the So moku dzu setsUy together with 
the original text and translation. 

The facsimiles are reduced electro- 
types of photographs made by our- 
selves. 

The translation was made by a 
Japanese friend of Mr. Albert M. To:'d, 
of Nottawa, Mich., namely, Mr. K, 
Tamari, of the Imperial University, 
Tokio, at present engaged in special 
studies at Lansing, men. 

A few words regarding the work 
and its author may first prove of 
interest. 

One of the foremost pupils of Dr. 
Siebold, during his residence in Japan 
(1822-29; 1859-62), was linuma Yokua- 
sai (or linuma Chqfun), who after- 
wards began the publication of what 
was intended to Imb a complete Flora 
of Japan, with accurate illustrations, 
Japanese text, and scientific (Latin) 
equivalents. The title of the work is 
'*So moku dzu setsu," and twenty 
books of it were issued in 1866, when 
the author unfortunately died. His 
son took up the imcompleted task, but 
was £dso soon afterwards carried off 
by death. The twenty parts issued 
comprise the first section, namely, all 
herbaceous plants Twith exclusion of 
the grasses) Doth wild and cultivated, 
arranged according to Linn4^s system, 
and acoomx)anied oy 1,215 excellent 
drawings, made from nature, and ^v- 
ing every detail necessary for the diag- 
nosis of the plants. In the text the 
Japanese name or names are supple- 
mented by the Chinese equivalents, 
if such are known, also by the Latin 
names (in Roman characters), and by 
the Dutch equivalents, if cmy exist. 
Sometimes the work is incorrectly 
quoted under the title iS^oo bokf. The 
edition which we possess is the im- 

E roved second one, published in 1874 
y Tanaka Yosiwo. In this edition 
the posthumous labors of both authors, 
so far as they refer to the already pub- 
lished portion of the work, have been 
incorporated. Mr. Tanaka Tosiwo 
was assisted in the editing of the work 
by Ono Motoyoshi. Dr. Savatier, of 
Yokosha, undertook to control the 
correctness of the Latin names printed 
upon the plates. In the two plates re- 
produced above, the Latin and Japan- 
ese names have been transferred by 
us to the bottom, because the scientific 
name given on tne plate of the Japan- 
ese peppermint plant was not correct. 
The name given on the original plate is 
Mentha arvensisYar. vulgaris Benth., 
which belongs to a different species. 
The illustration, however, exactly 
represents the Japanese plant. 

The work was to comprise altogether 
forty volumes. In addition to the 
twenty voliunes issued, linuma Yo- 
kussai had completed the manuscript 
for ten additional volumes, and, in tne 
preface of the second edition, we are 
promised their speedy publication. Up 
to the present time, however, we have 
heard nothing more of them. 

So moku dzu setzu^ vol. XI, [Plate 
271. Megusa. Mentha arvensia L. [var. 
vulgaris Benth. This should now 
read : Var. piperascens Malinvaud]. 

Megusa, Hakuku. (var. A.), grows 
wild occasionally. Shoots out in 
in spring from its perennial roots. 
Stem square, two feet nigh ; stalks and 
leaves downy ; leaves opposite, petio- 
late, ovate but pointed, serrated; the 
upper surface deep green ; under sur- 
face of a purplish color— in shady 
places, sometimes not purplish— which, 
when the plant is fully grown, looks 
faded. In the fall, many short 
branches gome out c^t every node, 
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which soon bear flower or spikes. The 
flower is bell-shaped, corolla toothed, 
white, with greenish-purple tint, con- 
taining four stamens and one project- 
ingpistil. 

var, B. Habits and growth of this 
are the same as those above mentioned 
for var. A. It is a little larger, stamens 
and corolla of light reddish hue, holding 
white pollen dust on the reddish stalk ; 
pistil still more projecting. 

Var, A. Latm : Mentha gentilis; 
Dutch : Hof-Munte, 

Var, B. Latin : Mentha sativa; 
Dutch: Zaaymunte, 

Mentha piperita L. resembles haku- 
ku, but the former has terminal flow- 
ers, while the present varietv has ax- 
illary flowers. Thej have, nowever, 
the same merit [properties], so that the 
name may be apphed to them both. 

In connection with the preceding, 
we also copy the next following plate, 
representing Mentha crispa L. 

[Plate 28.] 

ORAin)A * Hakuku. Labiatce [Duteh 
or European Mentha]. 

Leaves not petiolated, heart>shaped, 
somewhat thick, deeply serrated, 
smooth but wrinkled by veins. Flow- 
ers on terminal spikes about one inch. 
Although the flower is like that of the 
native plant, '* there is no identation 
on corolla,'' which is of a light reddish 
color; stamens inserted in corolla. 

Latin ncune: Mentha crispa; Duteh: 
Kruizemunt, 

Linn4 describes the stamens as being 
of the same length as the corolla, but 
the plate represents them lonj^r. Be- 

Sraing the present variety ofmentha, 
nn6 says tnat it seems to be superior 
in quality to Hofmunte {M, arvensis), 

I^oTB. We have given the translation 
verbatim, in order to show how the 
Japanese author has treated the sub- 
ject. 

Coca.t 

(Continued from p. 88.) 

Cultivation. 

The minute and laborious care which 
must be bestowed upon the cultivation 
of coca, under various local and cli- 
matic difficulties, induced already the 
Spanish conquerors to turn the work 
over to the natives. EJven to-day, the 
ordinary labor connected with the in- 
dustry IS performed almost exclusivelj 
by the Indians. When a territory is 
to be devoted to this purpose, the vir- 
gin forest is cut down, the stumps 
burned, roots dug up, and the soil 
turned over. If the location is along 
a mountain side, small narrow ter- 
races are formed, the number of which 
depends on the steepness of the de- 
clivity, in such a manner that the 
rain-water may easily drain off. 

In order to render the soil compact, 
small stone walls are erected along 
each terrace. By means of a smooth 
iron, holes of about three inches square 
and six inches deep are dug, into 
which some seeds are placed, and the 
young plants afterwaras transplanted 
mto somewhat deeper holes dug in 
straight lines. Upon level groimd, it 
is customary to make parallel furrows 
separated by small waUs {umechas) 
constructed of loose stones, along the 
sides of which the young plants are ar- 
ranged. The sowing takes place near 
the end of the dry season, between 
November and January. 

The fully ripe, dark scarlet-red fruits, 
after being dried in the shade, are very 
carefully sorted, ail damaged ones be- 
ing thrown a side. This is done by 
throwing them into water, when the 

* Note.— The Japanese Oranda is the ad jective of 
Holland. 

t Abstract of a pamphlet entitled : ' 'Das Oocablatt. 
Bine phannakognostische Abhandluns yon Dr. Josef 
Nevinny, Assistent an der Lehrkanxel far Pharma- 
kologie and Pharmakofrnoeie an der K. K. Univer- 
sitfttlnWIen." 8vo, Wie», 1885. (Wit)) (t^ sanctiofi 
ofth^wthor.) 



sound ones fall to the bottom, ^hile 
the others float on top. The sound 
ones are kept imder water untfl the 
flesh separates from the kernel. 

According to Clerc, the sowing ig 
done in large propagating inclosures, 
and the young mants protected by 
shrubs or mate. During the succeed, 
ing year, when the plants have attain- 
ed a height of about one foot, they are 
transplanted into open fields, being 
set aoout six inches apart, in funowg 
of a depth of two feet, and about three 
feet distant from eacn other. 

The final location of the shrubs re- 
quires the greatest care and attention, 
as upon this depends both the quality 
and the quantity of the future harvest. 
The soil around the separate plants 
must be constantly kept loose to per- 
mit the ready access of moisture, and 
during the dry season a regular system 
of artificial irrigation must be em- 
employed, care being taken that this 
is not carried too far, since this would 
render the shrub weak, the leaves 
light-colored, and cause them to as- 
sume a blackish color when dried. 
Besides, great attention must be paid 
to remove all weeds (maleza, huriar), 
as their presence not only injures the 
growth of the plants, but is also said 
to im^r the flavor of the leaves. 

While the plants are young, they 
are generally protected from the direct 
rays of the sun b^ mats or other con- 
trivances. Sometimes Indian com or 
manioc iyuca) is planted in the inter- 
vals of the furrows ; occasionally the co- 
ca /6« are surrounced by coffee shrubs. 
It has been demonstrated by Boloe- 
nesi that the leaves of plants which 
have been thus protected are thin and 
tender, without having lost anything 
in flavor or taste, while those exposed 
to the sun are thick and brittle. 

Under favorable circumstanceB the 
shrub grows rapidly, flowers soon, and 
will attain a height of about six feet. 
As it is considered injurious to the 
leaves to allow the shrub to exceed a 
certain size, it is periodically clipped 
so that it may not exceed about 
three feet. Those shrubs which are 
intended to be allowed to develop 
fruits and seeds, must not be deprived 
of their leaves. 

Harvesting, Drying, Packing, 

The period of harvest varies accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil. In the 
yungas of Bolivia, the flrst is collected 
twelve to eighteen months after trans- 
plantation. In Peru it is postponed to 
the flf th, in Vitoc to the third year. 
This first crop, though but scant, fur- 
nishes the beet ana most esteemed 
Quality. The leaves are stouter, of a 
darker green color, but without any 
prominent taste, and are consumed on 
the spot where they are collected. 

The subsequent harvests (mitas) 
take place at different times. The bet- 
ter tne soil and the greater care is 
bestowed on the shrubs, the more fre- 
quently may theyr be repeated. Ac- 
cording to Poeppig, there are planta- 
tions where leaves may be collected 
all the year round, as they do not all 
** ripen "at one time. Other observ- 
ers say, every 2i, 3, 3i, or 4 months. 

A short time (about 3 months, often 
earlier) after the first crop has been 
taken offMihe shrub has regained its 
leaves. Then the second crop ib col- 
lected, which is the most abundant, 
and occurs in March or commence- 
ment of April (mita de Marzo). A 
very scant croj) is next obtained in 
June or beginning of July (mita de 
San Juan), and, finally, another in 
October or November {mita de todos 
Santos), 

Only ripe leaves are teken, that is, 
those which are stiff and easily broken 
off. The size and color of the leaves 
are considered immaterial. Ripe leaves 
which are not plucked off usually drop 
of their own account just before the 
rainy season. 

(Continued on p. 115.) 
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ALABM SIGNAL FOR POISON- 
BOTTLES. 

A PROPOSITION has recently been 
made to introduce a system of 
warning by an electric bell whenever 
the poison closet is opened or a bottle 
removed from a stand, which commu- 
nicates with the alarm bell. The ap- 
paratus devised by Schuch & Wiegel, 
of Berlin, for this purpose, is shown 
in the accompanying cut (after Pharm. 
Zeit.). It consists of the battery P, 
the contact plate on which the [mor- 
phine] bottle stands, and which is 
sho wn in detail in Fi^. 2, and the bell. 
"WTienever the bottle is removed from 
the stand, the light spring, which had 
been depressed by it, rises, and com- 
pletes the electric circuit, causing the 
Dell to ring. 

This method is shown here, not be- 
cause we believe it will be generally 
introduced, but to illustrate the sim- 
ple maimer in which such an appara- 
tus can be constructed. As a method 
of giving warning to the prescription 
clerk that he is deaUng with a danger- 
ous article, it is bound to be a failure, 
iaasmuch as it will take but a short 
time for customers to ascertcdn the 
meaning of the continual tingle— tin- 
gle, many of whom will be frightened 
at the large variety of ** poisons " the 
young man behind the counter appa- 
rently has to handle. 

We believe, however, that the prin- 
ciple may be applied in a different 
manner, namely, so that the dispenser 
be given an unmistakable warning 
without the attention of the customer 
being attracted. At a place in close 
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Alarm-signal foifpolson-botclee. 

proximity to the prescription balance, 
and so situated that it must necessa- 
rily be seen, the electric current may 
cause to appear (by the circuit being 
opened or closed) some conspicuous 
danger-siRu (a scarlet or brick-red 
disk, for instance), which will strike 
his eye when going to the balance to 
weigh out the article. Of course, pro- 
vision would have to be made for 
causing the signal to disappear, either 
automatically or mechamcally. And 
arrangements would have to be made 
in stores where more than one pre- 
scription balance is in use, and several 
poisonous articles are to be weighed 
out at the same time. All these diffi- 
culties could be overcome. We men- 
tion the above merely to show that 
electricity can be made useful in drug 
stores. Of course, there are many 
other ways in whicn the attention of 
the dispenser can be arrested besides 
electric signals. 

A Simple Poison Quard. 

Samuel Constable, writing to The 
Lancet, says: "Over the corks or 
stoppers of all the poisons put a closely- 
fittmg capsule (it can be made of com- 
mon strong paper), which must be re- 
moved beftre tne cork or stopper, thus 
rendering two operations necessary be- 
fore thedrug can be dispensed." 



Still another poison guard is sug- 
gested by the Western Druggist A 
strip of steel may be firmly riveted 
over the mouth of the morphine bot- 
tle, the neck having been first plugged 
with a torpedo, so arranged as to ex- 

Elode and shatter the steel wben the 
ottle is opened. If the clerk survive, 



he will know that the shock meant 
morphine. 

Benzoin, nearly two htmdred years 
old, and shipped by one of the vessels 
of the Dutch East India CJompany, in 
a vessel which was wrecked m Table 
Bay, has recently been recovered from 
the sea in quantit^r of over one ton. 
The cases in which it was packed bore 
the marks originally painted on them, 
as legibly as when new. One of the 
marks reads: A'* 1 1691, showing that 
it was either shipped or packed in 
1691. 




AN niPBOVED WASH-BOTTLE. 

SOMETIMES, when using washing-bot- 
tles, the operator is annoj[ed by 
the retrocession of the water in fche 
exit-tube at the moment when blowing 
through the airtube is interrupted. 
This may be prevented, ax^cording to 
M. Wemecke, by constructing the 
exit-tube in the manner shown m the 
cut. The main exit-tube is bent in 
form of an XL and the upper limb 
squarely cut off. Upon this is slipped 
a piece of rubber tubing closed at the 
otner end with a piece of glass rod, and 
provided with a slit. A piece of glass 
tubing isslipped over the rubber con- 
nection, ana m the outer orifice of this 
glass tubing the curved glass jet is 
fastened b^ means of a rubber cork. 
When air is forced into the flask by 
blowing into a, the water is forced 
through the slit 6, and made to pass 
out through the pointed orifice. Wnen 
the blowing is interrupted, the slit 
closes automatically, and any water 
present in the glass-tube in front of 
the snt will thereby be prevented 
from receding into the fiask.— After 
Chem, Zeit, 




Wernecke'B safety wMh-bottle. 

Kelline. 

MousTAPHA announces the discovery 
in Ammi tnsnaga a ternary substance 
having narcotic properties, and caus- 
ing, in animals, vomiting, paraplegia, 
irregularity of the hearths action, and 
rotated respiration. The fruit has 
been used as the basis of a tonic and 
astringent gargle in ulceration of the 
mouth and gums. Decoction of the 
seeds, in daily doses of 150 grammes, 
has been used as a remedy for rheu- 
matism. Ointment made of triturat- 
ing kellah seeds with oil or fat has 
been used as an application for rheu- 
matic joints. Decoction of 18 to 20 
grammes of the seeds in 160 grammes 
of water is a reputed remedy for 
gravel, and the leaves have been used 
m the form of cataplasm.— Lancet 




[Oriotnal CoXMtTtnOAtXOH.l 

STOF-OOCKS FOB FEBOOLATOBS 

BY E. V. ZOELLLER, OF TABBORO, N. O. 

FOR some time past I have used a 
novel kind of stop-cock to control 
the fiow of liquid from percolators, 
and have found it of great conveni- 
ence ai^d advantage. It is an article 
well-known to any pharmacist, yet I do 
not know that it has ever been sug- 
gested for this purpose before. It is 
simply a ''sprinkler," or sprinkle-top 
stopper, of such size that it will fit into 
the orifice of the percolator. There 
are numerous styles of tiiese ''sprink- 
lers," and it is perhaps immaterial 
which kind is used. 
Only, they should 
have a stem of 
proper diameter, 
adjusted to the size 
of the percolator, 
and should permit 
the liquid to pass 
at any rate of fiow 
that may be de- 
sired, either in 
drops or in a 
stream. These 
"sprinklers" fit 
very nicely in the 
"Oldberg'^ pattern 
percolators. 

In my judgment they are a great 
improvement over the rubber cork 
wim glass-tube and rubber-tube at- 
tachment. 

On the Best Vehicle for Salicylate 
of Sodium. 

F. Hbllwiq, apothecary at Baruth, 
Germany, some time ago sent a com- 
munication to the Archtv d. Phamuicie 
i;vol. 224, 80) in which he relates his 
experience with vehicles for disguising 
the taste of salicylate of sodium. A 
lady had presented the following pre- 
scription '. 

9 Sodii Salicylatis 20 

Syr. Flor. Aurant 80 

Aquae destill 250 

M. S. A tablespoonful three or four 
times a day. 

The prescriber appended a note, in 
which ne directed the prescription to be 
often repeated, and the syrup to be 
changed from time to time. He also 
directed that the salicylate of sodium 
should be administered in wafers or 
other form, if the patient desired it. 

The apothecary supplied, at first, a 
bottle of the mixture, also 10 Limou- 
sin capsules and 10 gelatin capsules, 
each ot these containing 1 Gm. of the 
salt. After a while the lady asked to 
have the mixture repeated, complain- 
ing that the capsules, when they dis- 
solved in the stomach, caused a disa- 
greeable burning sensation to ascend 
from the stomacn to the mouth. The 
apothecary, this time, prepared the 
mixture with syrup of orange peel, 
and ever afterwards the lady preferred 
this vehicle to any other. She also dis- 
covered by accident that the dis^ree- 
able sweet, mawkish after-taste caused 
by the remedy is best obliterated by a 
small dose of brandy containing com- 
mon salt [presumably saturated with 
salt.— Ed. Am. Dr.], and the hot taste 
of the latter overcome by eating a 
piece of chocolate. 

Mr. Hellwig, who is himself a victim 
of rheumatism and compelled to take 
tbe remedy, confirms the above from 
his personal experience. 

Iodide of Potassium in Spasmodic 
Asthma. 
Dr. J. A. Ormerod reports the 
result of using iodide of potassium 
in thirty-six cases of spasmodic 
asthma. The symptom most ame- 
nable to the remedy was the dispo- 
sition to nocturnal recurrence of the 
attacks. This was very noticeable and 
the attacks returned when the remedy 
was stopped. Five or ten grains given 
three times daily suited best in most 
C€U9e6. — T?ie Practitioner^ Apl., '86. 
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NOTES ON 
FBACnCAL PHABMACY.* 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters, empUistra, differ from 
ointments only oj being of a more 
viscous or harder consistence. Wax, 
resins, gum-resins, and bal8an;is, and 
fats boued with oxide of lead, [or rub- 
ber, or similar substances] are usu- 
ally their chief ingredients. 

Plasters are dispensed either in bidk 
or spread on calf-skin, linen or taf- 
feta, and other materials. 

Cerates, cerata^ are likewise plas- 
ters, which are of a harder consistence 
than ointments and softer than plas- 
ters, although some compositions are 
called cerates which contain a good 
deal of wax, and are harder and more 
brittle than plasters. 

Spread plasters, sparadrapa, are 
woven materials, sucn as hnen or 
taffeta, which are coated with a thin 
layer of plaster or some of the consti- 
tuents of plasters. The latin name is 
formed from apargere^ to spread, and 
the French drap^ cloth. 

The mode of preparation of plaster- 
mass and spread plasters, which are to 
be kept in stock, is a matter for the 
stock or manufacturing clerk (so- 
called defectarius). This being the 
case^ only a few necessary di- 
rections will be here given for 
the preparation and spreading 
of such small quantities as the 
dispenser may be called upon to 
furnish. 

The component parts of a 
plaster, following the rule which 
applies to all other mixtures, 
must be thoroughly mixed with 
one another so that a homo- 
geneous mass may be obtained. 
Dry substances which do not 
become fluid at all, or do not 
liquefy at a temperature in 
which, for example, officinal 
lead plaster melts, such as 
leaves, Darks, seeds, soaps, salts, 
Spanish flies, etc., should be 

Eulverized or triturated to a 
ne powder before being mixed 
with the plaster-mass. This 
applies also to gum-resins, which 
are hard to melt or do not be- 
come entirely liquefied, such as 
gamboge, myrrh, euphortnum, 
and the resins such as mastic, 
aandarac, benzoin, oltbanum, 
and amber. 

Substances which, although 
hard, are easily melted, like tmx, 
spermaceti, resin. Burgundy pitch, 
paraffin, nutmeg butter, stearin, tallow, 
etc., should be carefully melted, with 
continued stirring with a hot iron 
spatula, in a little pan provided 
with a handle, known as a plas- 
ter-pan, or in an iron or brass 
plaster-mortar, the powdered and 
thoroughly mixed ingredients shak- 
en into the melted mass, and in- 
corporated with it by a^tation. It is 
the more necessary to stir the melting 
substance when the operation is per- 
formed over an uncovered flame. As 
all fats, resins and plasters are poor 
conductors of heat, it may easily 
happen that they may ignite in some 
spots before the entire mass is melted. 
The use of great heat should be care- 
fully avoided in all cases, and espe- 
cially when aromatic substances enter 
into the composition of the plaster. 
All of the above-named substances ex- 
cept resin may be melted in a water- 
bath. If a steam apparatus for this 
purpose is at hand, its employment is 
preferable to the above. 

The auM resins, such as ammoniac, 

* The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hag er's **Techiiik derPharmaceutischen 
Reoeptur.'* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Oermany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in M. 

The use of the original text has been kindlj 
granted by Dr. Hager. 



galbanum, a^cetida, aagapenum, 
when they form the found£|,tion of a 
plaster (by themselves, or with tur- 
pentine or vinegar, as tie prescription 
may require) should be heated until 
they assume the consistency of a lini- 
ment. If these gum-resins are only to 
be mixed with a small quantity of a 
plaster-mass, they are to be triturated 
to a fine powder and mixed with the 
partially cold plaster-mass while it is 
still fiuid ; the same course should be 
adopted with volatile substance like 
camphor, ethereal oils, or balsam of 
Peru. Camp/k>r should first be triturat- 
ed with a little fatty oil, or dissolved 
in one of the fluid constituents of the 
plaster. 

If a melted plaster-mass requires the 
addition of extracts of a soft consist- 
ence, they must flrst be mixed alone 
in a plaster-mortar with about one- 
third of their weight of txirpentine, 
and united with the half -cold plaster 
by stirring. Dry extracts which can- 
not be converted into an impalpable 
powder, must, in order to attain the 
same result, be dissolved in water [or 
diluted alcohol, or alcohol] so as to 
form a barely fluid paste and mixed 
with the before mentioned portion of 
turpentine. 

If Emplastrum or Unguentum Hy- 
drargyri is to be added to a melted 
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Plaster-mortar. 

plaster mass, the latter should be half 
cooled, and the use of a copper or 
brass mortar or plaster pan must be 
avoided, and a porcelain casserole em- 
ployed. 

Tne STRAiNiNa of plaster-masses 
(through linen or ^uze) is to be 
avoided as far as possible. Therefore, 
only such ingredients should be used 
as ao not require straining. If, how- 
ever, this operation is necessary, it 
should be jperformed only while the 
mass is still hot and fluid, and before 
any of the powdered ingredients are 
added. 

A piece of gauze is always to be pre- 
ferred to a strainer, since it is less 
prone to absorb the plaster-mass. 

Mixma OP Plasters without Melt- 
ing.— Most of the officinal plasters 
which are kept in stock, and especially 
those in the form of rolls, arc com- 
posed of materials of such consistence 
that they become soft by being slight- 
ly heated, and may tnen be mixed 
with each other by kneading, so that 
it is not necessary to melt them en- 
tirely. They may be softened by 
being placed in a mortar or a flat glass 
vessel and covered with hot water. 
The water should not be so hot that 
the finger cannot be held in it for a 
moment. It should be carefully noted, 
however, that the harder plasters and 
those which melt with more difficulty, 



must rem£dn longer in the hot water 
than the softer ones. 

If they should both be put into the 
hot water at the same time, the latter 
would melt and run •together before 
the former became soft. The kneading 
of the plaster is done either with the 
moistened hands or by means of a 
slightly-heated and moistened pestle in 
a jpilaster-mortar, a little brass mortar 
of the form and size of a pill-inortar, 
which is fitted with a handle by means 
of an iron ring which encircles it. If 
powdered ingredients, which are not 
dusty, are to oe added to the mixture, 
it may be done by kneading, the pow- 
der (camphor, for instance) being 
strewed on the surface of the plaster, 
which is spread out flat, and the plas- 
ter being then rolled up like a sheet 
of paper, the roll compressed and the 
kneading continued. This process 
can be used advantageously only with 
very small plaster-masses. The mix- 
ing would be more perfect if it were 
done in a plaster-mortar with a hot 
pestle. If soft extracts are to be 
added to the mass, the mortar and 
pestle should be slightly heated, and 
the extract first mixed with a portion 
of the soft plaster containing the wax, 
which enters into the mixture at the 
same time. 
The thoroughly-mixed and homo- 
geneous mass, when free from 
any nodules of plaster, is then 
poured into little plaster-pots, 
or flat paper capsules, or rolled 
out into a cylinder. The plaster 
should be poured into the little 
plaster-pots only when it is of 
too soft a consistence to be rolled 
into cylinders. If, however, it 
contaiDS additions which the 
melted plaster does not hold in 
solution, it is allowed to become 
cold, stirring meanwhile, and 
dispensed in the manner that 
salves are. 

Mixtures containing wax, such 
as Ceratum LabiaJe, Ceratum 
Picis BurgundcB, are to be poured 
into paper capsiiles. Whenever 
it is possible, the plaster is riven 
a cylindrical shape by being 
taken out of the mortar when 
nearly cold, kneaded, and then, 
having been moistened with 
water to prevent its adhering, 
it is rolled into a cylinder on the 
plaster-board. Ou is used in 
rolling plasters only when the 
mass contains much of extracts 
that are soluble in water, or 
other organic powders or sub- 
stances which are either easily sol- 
uble in water or readily part with 
their soluble constituents in its pres- 
ence. The plaster is then envel- 
oped in paraffin or wax paper, and 
dispensed in wrappers of smooth white 
or colored paper, marked with the 
proper label, or else in long pasteboard 
plaster-boxes. Lead plaster should 
never be rolled out with oil. 

Spreading Plasters.— The prepara- 
tion of spread plasters requires skill 
and practice. Plasters are spread up- 
on linen, waxed linen, paper, paraffined 
paper, adhesive plaster, taffeta or 
soft-tanned sheep-akin [also pto^'w 
muslin, twilled muslin, moleskin, etc.]. 
The plaster should be spread on the 
rough side of the soft-tanned leather 
and not on the smooth or erain side. 
Plasters are usually spread about as 
thick as ordinary packmg paper. 

Emplastrum Cantharidis, Hyoscy- 
ami, Conii, Belladonnas, and the like. 
are kneaded soft with the fingers, and 
then spread out by means of the moist- 
ened tnumb of the hand, or the iron 
plaster-spatula on muslin or linen 
or leather, to the thickness of the 
back of a knife. A smooth upper 
surface may be given to the spread 
plaster by stroking and gently press- 
ing it with a spatula that has been 
heated in the flame of alcohol. 
Plasters sprinkled wrra camphor. 
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— If the physician wishes the spread 
plaster to he sprinkled with camphor, 
the spread plaster is turned ahout over 
the name of a petroleum lamp, so that 
its outer surface is half melted, and 
the camphor, which has heen tritu- 
rated to a fine powder with the aid of 
a few drops of alcohol, is at once 
strewed over the plaster very thinly 
and evenly, hy means of a littie sieve, 
and a quarter of an hour later the 
layer 01 camphor is pressed down on 
the surface of the plaster with a cold 
spatula. 

The process is similar when anv 
other sprinkling powder is employea. 

Other piasters^ such as Emptastrum 
Saponia, Plumbt, Hydrargyrt, and the 
like, are to he softened in hot water; 
Ceratum Cetacei, Emplastrum Cptt, 
must he melted, apphed with a hot 
plaster-spatula, ana spread. Should 
the softened plaster be very adhesive, 
the spatula is moistened with water 
when the spreading is performed. 

The plaster should not be applied too 
hot, as in that case it would permeate 
the fabric. 

The plaster should never be spread 
over the entire surface of the cloth or 
leather, but its margin should be left 
imcovered for about t or i inch. 

Plaster-frames or Plaster-mottlds. 
— By these 
terms we desig- 
nate little round 
and four-cor- 
nered smooth 
frames of white 
metal. These 
frames are of no 
use in the pre- 

raration of 
arge spread- 
plasters, out in 
making small 
ones, not only 
is the labor of 
spreading less- 
ened by their 
use, but the plas- 
ter receives a 
smooth, sharp 
border and an 
attractive ap- 
pearance, and 
the border of 
the cloth which 
has been left 
free is kept from 
being soiled. 
These little 
frames are kept 
in stock of sizes 
and shapes to 
correspond to 
the plasters that 
may be most in 
demand. 

If a plaster is to be surrounded with 
adhesive plaster, the plaster is either 
applied at once to spread adhesive 
plaster, leaving a margin of the latter 
about i inch wide, or the adhesive 
plaster is rolled witn moistened hands 
into long cylinders, of the thickness of 
pack-thread, which eire laid around the 
border of the spread plaster, and 
pressjdd evenly with a moistened plas- 
ter spatula on to the spread plaster, 
and then flattened out. Ear plasters 
may be cut or punched out of the 
plaster by means of a punch or die, 
made of steel [or may be cut by 
hand]. 

Perforated or Porous Plasters are 
new forms of spread plasters, provided 
with numerous small holes. Such 
plasters are intended to offer no im- 
pediment to the perspiration. The 
holes may be made by nand by means 
of a suitable apparatus, as described 
by Archer, Amer, Joum, Pharm,^ Ser. 
4, Vol. 30, p. 171. The holes are from 
2 to 3 mm. wide. 

The Instrument used for perforation 
is a cylindrical brass roller, \ inch 
long and f inch thick, which revolves 
on a steel axis set in a steel fork, with 
a wooden handle about 10 inches long. 
The roUer is fitted with 16 hollow steel 
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cones, which are set round in two 
alternate rows of i inch each. Each 
cone is about i inch long, with a small 
hollowed apex of half that length. 

When the instrument is u^d, the 
handle is erasped in both hands, and 
the roller. Being moistened with water, 
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is passed over the plaster, which rests 
on a layer of soft paper, exercising 
moderate pressure. The pieces of the 
plaster which are cut out are pressed 
mto the steel cones, and through them 
into the roller, whence they can be re- 
moved when necessary. 

[It is safe to say that spreading the 
ordinary popular plasters, or the per- 
forating (**porousing") of plasters is 
but rarely practised by the pharma- 
cist. In fact, the art of spreading 
plasters has passed into the nands of 
the manufacturer^ who, with superior 
apparatus and skill, can undoubtedly 
produce much more handsome and 
imiform plasters than any person 
could turn out by hand. The material 
forming the base of the plaster is like- 






wise of superior quality, not equalled 
by any compound directed by any 
pnarmacopoeia. It is only when a 
plaster containing a defimte amoimt 
of some active ingredient is wanted 
that the pharmacist, in this country, 
is likely to be called upon to prepare a 
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plaster himself. Qermany and other 
European countries are already fol- 
lowing our example in this respect, 
though not to the same extent.] 

Adhesive Plaster. — When large 
quantities of sticking plasters have to 
be kept on hand, they are generally 
spread in extensive laboratories by 
means of special apparatus, but this 
does not preclude their preparation in 
pharmacies, and there are even many 
pharmaceutists who possess special 
skill in spreading them with a plaster 
knife. The plaster knife is a knife 
with a wooden handle and an obtuse 
blade of elastic steel about 13 Cm. 
I6ng, and thinner towards the point, 
which is blunt or rounded. The cloth 
to be covered with the plaster is laid 
on a pad of smooth paper, and the ad- 
hesive plaster having been partly 
melted m a mortar to the consist- 
ence of a soft mass, it is spread with 
the plaster knife, which has been 
slightly warmed in an alcohol fiame 
or Bunsen burner. If a little trou- 
ble and skill are bestowed on this 
process, his mode of sparadraping 
can be accomplished witnout blem- 
ish. 

Some pharmaceutists prefer to use 
the *' plaster spreader" for spread- 
ing plasters, which is shown in 
the cut [and of 
which various 
forms are in 
u 8 e]. By its 
peculiar shape, 
when the blade, 
which is cover- 
ed with plaster, 
is laid down, it 
does not soil 
whatever it may 
rest upon, the 
wooden handle 
being so broad 
and heavy that 
it keeps the 
blade tilted up. 
The blade is 
about 4i inches 
long, of elastic 
steel, which is 
somewhat 
thinned towards 
its rounded end. 

BOUGIES. 

Bougies are 
smooth and firm 
cylinders, coni- 
cal at one end, 
about 6 to 12 
inches long, 
made of linen, 
catgut, cotton 
thread in bun- 
ches (like the 
wicks of wax tapers), spread adhesive 
plaster, or rubber. They are of the 
thickness of a writing quill or a crow- 
quill. Linen bougies are made by 
cutting the linen into strips about 12 
inches long and li to 2 inches wide, 
one edge being straight, and the other 
edge tapering to the point of the for- 
mer in a curve. These strips are drawn 
through a mixture prepared from pure 
yellow wax, so that tney are evenly 
saturated with it, and rolled on a 
marble slab, which is slightly heated, 
or on a hard, smooth, wooden board, 
beginning at the straight edge a, into 
FIRM cylinders, which are to be rolled 
several times in the same direction 
with a smooth piece of board, so as to 
make them as firm os possible, if 
they are not suflSciently smooth, or if 
the surface feels somewhat rough, they 
may be passed quickly through an al- 
cohol fiame [or Bunsen burner], care 
being had that the wax does not melt 
out from the Unen. 

Lead bougies are prepared by mix- 
ing 75 grains of acetate of lead with 
3J ounces of yellow wax, in a porce- 
lain evaporating dish, heating it until 
the wax melts, and completing the 
mixing with a heated pestle. The 
above-described strips of fine linen are 
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then to be saturated with thie mix- 
ture, and then having been freed from 
the superfluous mass adhering to them 
by scraping with a strong knitting 
needle, rolled into bougies. The use 
of a fine knitting needle facilitates 
the turning over of the margin of the 
linen, and also the rolling of the bou- 
ses. This should be withdrawn as 
soon as the process is finished. 

Simple bouqibs are prepared from a 
mixture of 3} ounces yellow wax and 
150 grains of olive oil, which mixture 
must be free from all moisture. The 
strips of linen, prepared as above de- 
scrioed, are to be saturated with this 
mixture, laid on a heated glass plate, 
and a stout, hot knitting needle laid 
over them, between wmch and the 
glass disc they are to be drawn out 
so as to free them from any superflu- 
ous water, and then rolled up as be- 
fore directed. 

Bougies of catgut are prepared as 
follows: The catgut is extended be- 
tween two hooks, and freed from fibres 
adhering to it, by rubbing with pumice 
and little Unen rags, and then the heated 
wax mixture is painted on it by means 
of brushes. This is repeatedly ap- 
plied to the stretched catgut which is 
kept in a perpendicular position, until 
it is covered with a layer of uniform 
thickness. Such uneven parts as ap- 
pear may be scraped off with a pen- 
knife. 

Candle wicks, wound together, say 
in 2, 3, and 4 pieces, should be satu- 
rated^ stretched out, and treated with 
wax m like manner. 

These bougies having been supplant- 
ed by corresponding articles made of 
vulcanized caoutchouc are almost ob- 
solete, and only rarely ordered by old 
surgeons. [On RaynaPs bougies, see 
elsewhere in this number.] 

(To be continued.) 

Tests for the Purity of Cocaine. 

Amonq the tests for the purity of co- 
caine hydrochlorate drawn up by the 
PharmacopoBia Committee of the Ger- 
man Pharmaceutical Association, there 
is the requirement that the salt should 
volatilize completely when heated on 
platinum foil, and dissolve clear and 
colorless in water and in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. In criticising 
this latter test, Mr. Beckurts points 
out {Pharm. CentralhaUe^ March 25th, 
p. 140) that although adherent extra- 
neous Impurities would be indicated by 
coloration in contact with the acid, 
this would not be the case with decom- 
position products of the alkaloid itself. 
Moreover, the coloration would some- 
times depend upon the relative pro- 
portion of the salt dissolved in the 
acid. GieseFs test, dependent on the 
formation of a violet-red precipitate 
with solution of potaasium perman- 
ganate, without the reduction of the 
permanganate, he considers to be open 
to the same objection, since the per- 
manganate is not reduced directly by 
the decomposition products of the al- 
kaloid. He would therefore require, 
in addition, that the salt should be 
perfectly neutral, so that a small (][uan- 
tity, placed on moistened blue htmus 
paper, should give no indication of 
acidity. The tests for purity of cocaine 
hydrochlorate, in HeiT Beckurt's opin- 
ion, should be that it should dissolve 
clear and colorless in water, volatilize 
completely from platinum foil, give a 
colorless solution with pure concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in the propor- 
tion of one centigramme to 0.5 O.c, 
and that a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion should be absolutely neutral, 
and not at once reduce potassium 
permangate, and when heated with 
an excess of this salt, give off no 
odor of oil of bitter almonds. As 
additional tets for the identifica- 
tion of cocaine, Herr Beckurts recom- 
mends to heat a little of the alka- 
loid with alcoholic potash, when the 
characteristic odor of benzoic ether 
should be given off, or the addition of 
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a little perchloride of iron to a solution 
of the alkaloid in sulphuric acid, which 
should give rise to a yellow turbidity 
that disappears on warming.— P/iarm. 
Jcntm., May 1st. 

\Note. — Mr. Beckurts' statement that 
permanganate of pota^ium is not re- 
duced by the decomposition products 
of cocaine requires further proof ; in- 
deed, so far as we have practised the 
test, we think that it is reduced by 
them. But as we did not pay very 
special attention to the causae of the re- 
dnction, being satisfied with the fa^t 
that there was a reduction in one case 
and none in another, we must leave 
this point open for the present.— Ed. 
Am. Drugq. J 

Cocaine known in 1857. 

It is generally supposed that Nie- 
mann, a German chemist, was the 
first to discover cocaine, having isolat- 
ed it as early as 1859. Dr. Clemente 
Torretti, late professor of chemistry 
and pharmacology at the University 
of La Paz (Boh via), now writes to a 
South American journal that he has 
found irrefutable proofs, showing that 
in 1857 a Mr. Ennque Pizzi, his (Dr. 
Torretti's) predecessor in La Paz, suc- 
ceeded in isolating the alkaloid of the 
cocarleaf , haying been encouraged to 
make experiments on the coca leaves 
by Mr. Tschudi, the celebrated Aus- 
trian explorer, and Dr. Aquila Ried, 
a well-known personage in Valparaiso. 
Dr. Torretti adds that his assertion is 
not founded on documentary evidence 
only^ but that he has actually found 
specimens of the cocaine manufac- 
tured by Pizzi in 1%^7,—Chem, and 
Drugg. 

The Bemoval of Tannin from Sherry 
and other Wines. 

It seems now to be an accepted fact 
that the cause of the precipitate in 
ipecacuanha wine [of the ^rit, Pharm. , 
which is prepared by macerating pow- 
dered ipecac in acetic acid, percolat- 
ing, evaporating percolate to dryness, 
and macerating the dry extract in 
sherry wine], is the tannin contained 
in the sherry. This had long been 
conjectured, but has not till lately 
received the prominence it deserved. 
Experience has clearly proved that 
ipecacuanha wine made by the new 
process does still deposit, unless the 
wine has previously oeen freed from 
tannin, and it is eaually true that 
ipecacuanha wine keeps perfectly 
clear and bright for months, provided 
this precaution be carefully observed. 
The same line of remark holds true 
with reference to quinine wine. Some 
samples of this popular medicine inva- 
riably showed a muddy, unsightly de- 
posit, whereas others remained com- 
paratively clear, the difference being 
entirely due to the greater or less 
content of tannin in the orange wine. 
Some firms advertise orange wine 
**free from tannin,'^ but I generally 
find that this statement has to be re- 
ceived as indicating what the wine 
ought to be, rather tnan what it is. 

It may not, therefore, be out of 
place to give a method for the separa- 
tion of the tannin from the wine, 
which is so simple that any pharma- 
cist may carry it out. I nave tried 
various plans, but the beet is the ex- 
pedient of putting a quantity of isin- 
glass amongst the wine some time 
before it is required for use. The isin- 
glass must not be in a state of solu- 
tion, as it is impossible to get the 
comx)ound that is formed coagulated 
without the addition of salts that 
would injuriously affect the wine, and, 
moreover, the solution has the effect 
of diluting the wine. 

The isinglass must not be too fine or 
too coarse. In the first case. I find 
that a certain proportion of the isin- 
glajss seems to be dissolved by the 
wine before the tannin has had time 
to deposit, and, in the second, suffi- 
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cient surface may not be obtained 
without the use of quite an unneces- 
sary quantity of isinglass. After va- 
rious trials, I find most satisfactory 
results are arrived at by using isin- 
glass, su(^ as Swinbome^s ''extra 
quality," which is neither very fine 
nor very coarse. The proportion em- 
ployed is one oimce isinglass to half 
a gallon of sherry or orange wine, 
ana my practice is to set aside this 
quantity immediately after a lot has 
been made^ and by the time it is re- 
quired, which may be in a few weeks, 
or sometimes days, as the case may 
be, the wine is so fiax free from tannin. 
It takes a long time to remove the 
last traces of tannin, and this, indeed, 
I have not been able to accomplish; 
but by the end of a month, the color 
of the tannate of isinglass (or '' leath- 
er," as we might call it) is of a dark 
brown to a s^de approaching black, 
according to the proportion, less or 
more, of tannin in the wine. 

By the use of these detannated men- 
strua, ipecacuanha and quinine wines 
may both be prepared, with every 
ooimdence that the result will be sat- 
isfactory. Let me add that my opinion 
of the value of the new process for 
preparing the former has received 
ample confirmation, as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that five drops of 
wine, which was at least two months 
old, have had on more than one occa- 
sion a strong emetic effect even on 
adults.— Thohas Maben in CJiem. and 
Drugg. 

The Abuse of Fhosphonis in Sel 
Medication. 

WrrmK the past decade, the medi- 
cinal use of phosphorus by the public 
without proper medical advice has in- 
creased enormously, in spite of warn- 
ings as to Uie dangers attendant upon 
the continued use of this patent '* ener- 
vator." At the last meeting of the 
Clinical Society of ljOTL&on( British 
Medical Journal, p. 645), Mr. Hutchin- 
son read notes of a case which well 
illustrates the dangers of self-medica- 
tion. An old lady (65) had for two 
years taken three of Kirby 's one thirty- 
third grain phosphorus pills daily and 
and " quite renovated her brain there- 
by;" but meanwhile necrosis of the 
lower jaw set in to such an extent that 
**bare discolored bone was disclosed 
in the mouth the whole length of the 
alveolus." This necessitated the re- 
moval of four inches of dead bone. 
The patient made a good recovery. 
This is a wholesome warning to the 
phosphorus-taking public, and is a 
powerful argument in favor of the 
sale of such medicines by those only 
who are cognizant of their properties. 
—Chem. and Drugg. 

Preparation of Pure Hydrobromio 
Add. 

Prof. J. S. Stas, being engaged in a 
new determination ot the atomic 
weights of silver, potassium, and so- 
dium^ derived from their relations to 
bromme, required for this purpose 
a hydrobromic acid absolutely free 
from chlorine and iodine. 

He first dissolved the bromine in 
bromide of potassium, added oxide of 
zinc to the solution and distilled the 
mixture. Any chlorine that may have 
been present in the bromine will re- 
main oehind as chloride of potassium, 
any iodine present wiU combine with 
the oxide of zinc, and pure bromine 
will distill over. Hydrobromic acid 
is then prepared from this in the usual 
manner, by acting with the bromine 
upon red phosphorus in the presence 
of water. — Zeitsch. /. Anal Chem,j 
1886, 213. 



Balsam of Copaiba is recently 
mentioned as an excellent application 
for bums. 
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A NEW H0T-A3» X>BYINa OVEN. 

FOR drying substances in a current 
of air, deprived of moisture, and 
at the temperature of boiling water, 
the apparatus here illustrated is re- 
commended by Dr. Rud. Bempel. It 
has a height of 17i inches, and a di- 
ameter of 6 inches. It consists of a 
reservoir .4., charged with lumps of 
chloride of calcium for drying the air 
passing through the apparatus. This 
reservoir is attached to a double-walled 
cylinder E containing water which is 
heated by a circular burner b. The 
air which ascends through the lower 
orifice H and the chloride of calcium, 
passes in a dry condition through the 
narrow tubes k into the interior of 
the drying oven, and finally escapes 
through openings in the top. The pro- 
ducts of the combustion of the gas 
pass off through 4 equidistant chan- 
nels a. The steam of the boiling water 
escapes at/, and the presence of water 
in the upper chamber may be ascer- 
tained by means of the stop-cock p. 

[If this stop-cock were tumea up- 
wards, and connected with a glass 
tube open on top — the stop-cock being 
kept open all the time— the arrange- 
ment would serve as a water-gauge. — 
Ed. Am. Dr.1 When the apparatiis is 
started, the chamber A is charged with 
fused chloride of calcium, the rubber 
stopper atHiB loosened siifficiently to 
permit the entrance of air and the 
eradual escape of the melted or lique- 
fied chloride of calcium into a vessel 
placed below. If necessary, a fresh 
supply of chloride of calcium may be 
intitxluced through G. The interior 
of the drying oven contains a frame- 
work of shelves which may be lifted 
out. When the substances to be dried, 
which are best contained in watch- 
glasses of about 2i inches diameter, 
are thorougly dry, the whole frame is 
lifted out, the watch-glasses transfer- 
red to a desiccator, and afterwards 
weighed between ground watch 
glasses or other contrivances 
that will prevent the access of 
moisture.— After Chem. Zeit, 

Frandsoeine. 

Francisoeinb is the name 

I)ropo6ed for an alkaloid recent- 
y aiscoved in the manaca root 
of Brazil {Francidcea uniflora) 
and other species. It is power- 
fully purgative and diuretic and 
also has diaphoretic and emmen- 
agogue properties.— I»ance#. 

Olea Coota. 

The so-called infused oils of 
the German and other contin- 
ental pharmacopoeias are usually 
directed to be prepared by ma- 
cerating the cut herb (hyoscya- 
mus, stramonium, etc.) with 
alcohol, and then digesting with 
olive oil. Eu^en Dieterich re- 
commends an improvement, by 
employing the herb in a pow- 
dered condition. This enables 
the operator to confine the vege- 
table substance to a smaller 
space, and to extract it with the 
oil in two separate portions, 
whereby a much deeper colored pro- 
duct is obtained. 

Oleum Hyoacyami 
is directed to be prepared as follows : 
Hvoscyamus, powdered. . . 100 parts. 

Alcohol 75 " 

Olive Oil 1,000 ** 

Mix the hyoscyamus with the alco- 
hol, introduce the damp mixture into 
a stone-vessel of suitable capacity, 
close it, and set it aside for twenty- 
four hours. Then add 600 parts of 
olive oil, digest, under frequent agita- 
tion, during ten to twelve nours, at a 
temperature of 60''-70" C. (140'*-158° F.), 
and express strongly. To the residue 
add 400 parts of ouve oil, digest in the 
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same manner, express, and add to the 
first portion. 

The yield amounts to about 920 parts. 

[Note of Ed. Am. Dr.— Infused oils 
have been repeatedly examined for 
the quantity of active constituents 
they contain, though at no time with 
any degree of accuracy (compare 
Dragendorff, **Diechemische Werth- 
bestimmung einiger stark wirkender 
Droguen." 8vo, St. Petersburg, 1874, 
p. 36) . But with the improved methods 
of separation of alkaloids at present 
available, a much more accurate esti- 
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A USEFUL OVEN. 




Rempel's drying oveo. 




Atkinson's oven. 



mate of their therapeutic value might 
be obtained. It is suggested that some 
one select this subject as a theme for 
investigation.] 



Spanish Fharmaoy is reported to be 
on the downward path. Spanish phar- 
maceutical papers complain bitterly 
of hard times among the trade. Shop 
after shop is being closed, and in some 
houses the receipts have fallen to one- 
fourth of what they were a short time 
ago. The decline in legitimate phar- 
macy is ascribed principally to the es- 
tablishment of military pharmacies, 
and to the increase of quackery and 
the sale of nostrums. 



11 HB Scientific American describes a 
simple and inexpensive contri- 
vance invented by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son^ and called the "Aladdin Cooker," 
which is recommended for the cooking 
of food, but which might be made of 
much use in a pharmaceutical labora- 
tory as a drying oven or hot chamber. 
By adding salt to the water a higher 
degi-ee of heat might be attained than 
when simple water is used. The de- 
scription given is as follows: 

A, box of pine wood, li to 3 inches 
thick, accoraing to size of cooker; B. 
lining of tin or tinned copper, fitted 
with arm B' 'of copper, through 
which the water, D, circulates, and m 
which it is heated by the lamp, L; the 
cooking vessel, which may be of met- 
al, prefei'ably of porcelain or of glass ; 
D, D, felt lining to cover; E, cord at- 
tached toperf orated ears or ring, F, F ; 
G, G, G, Gf, water in circulation, heated 
by lamp, L. to about 200° F. ; H, hood 
of tin aoout the arm B' to concentrate 
the heat upon it ; I, nut to tin hood for 
draught; J, tin guard to keep heaj 
from wood; K, faucet for drawing off 
water; L, lamp with wick i to 1 mch 
wide, according to size of cooker; M, 
orifice for thermometer; N, orifice to 
cooking vessel with screw cap, for 
thermometer; B'B', arm 3 inches by 1 
inch deep. Rounded comers are de- 
sirable inside for facilitating cleanli- 
ness. Begin with tepid or cmd water, 
if glass vessels are made use of. 

Atropinum Santonicum. 

A COMPOUND of atropine and san- 
tonic acid is recommended by Herr 
Bombelon {Pharm. Zeitung, April 14th, 
p. 280) as presenting advantages over 
any other salt of atropine for ophthal- 
mic purposes, a solution of it being 
perfectljr non-irritating, and not liable 
to fungoid growth. The action is said 
to be mild and resemble that of 
homatropine. The mydriatic 
action equals that of atropine 
sulphate ; one drop of a solution 
of 0.01 gramme in 20 grammes 
of water is sufficient to dilate tiie 
pupil, the dilatation disappear- 
ing in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. Atropinum san- 
tonicum is describea as a white, 
amorphous, non-hygroscopic 
powder. A dilute solution may 
be prepared with cold water; 
a stronger solution requires the 
aid of a little heat. It is recom- 
mended that the solution be 
§ reserved in yellow-glass bot- 
ies, to avoid the formation of 
photosantonic acid under the 
mfiuence of light, though it is 
not yet known whether this 
change would be prejudicial. — 
Pharm, Joum. 

[We do not yet know whether 
the compound above spoken of 
is the santonate or the santoni- 
nate of atropine, the two acids, 
santonic ana santoninic, being 
different in properties. — Ed. Am. 
Drugg.] 



Terebene.— As to the value of tere- 
bene, there is a remarkable and amus- 
ing testimony, communicated to the 
Brit. Med, Journal by Dr. Calvin G. 
Campbell. He had recommended it 
as a disinfectant, and got the follow- 
ing letter from the patient's sister 
shortly after: 

** Don't you think that you should 
have cautioned my parents as to the 
increase in their butcher's biU when 
you told us to try terebene ? My sister 
took double the quantity oi food. 
Nurse said: * Since you have used that 
stuff, I eat as much at one meal as I 
used to eat in a day, and quite enjoy 
it.* It must have some magical ef- 
fect."— C^w. and Drugg, 
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The Govemment Plantations in 
British India. 

It had been announced by the Brit- 
ish Grovernment some years ago that 
it was not its intention to keep up the 
cultivation of cinchona trees longer 
than was necessary to firmly establish 
the industry, so that it might there- 
after be left in private hands. As 
there was no evidence that the Gov- 
emment made any preparations to 
abandon the enterprise or to contract 
the area of Government plantations, 
Mr. L. Mclver, of the British House of 
Commons, recently asked Government 
whether any steps had been taken to 
abandon the enterprise to private in- 
dustry. 

To this inquiry the following answer 
was made by Mr. U. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
the Under Secretary of State for In- 
dia: 

I can answer my honored friend's 

Questions, only reminding him that the 
)uke of Argyll, in a dispatch to the 
Govemment of Madras of the same 
date as that which be quotes, wrote: 
**It is clearly necessary that tne Gov- 
ernment should retain the plantations 
in their own hands for the present. 
The time has not, therefore, arrived 
for finally deciding upon the question 
of their retention or eventual sale. As 
at present informed, however, I in- 
cline to the opinion that a portion ox 
the plantations, with the manufactory, 
should remain permanently under 
Government superintendence." 
Though it has never been the intention 
of the Indian Govemment to continue 
permanently in the bark trade, the 
time for withdrawing from it has been 
deferred during scientific investiga- 
tions on the subject of the production 
of a cheap febrifuge. — Chem. and 
Drugg. 

Commercial Sulphate of Quinine. 

In our last issue (page 91), we gave 
an account of the results obtainea by 
Prof. E. de Vrij, in his examination of 
commerdbal sulphate of quinine, nearly 
all of which he found largely contami- 
nated with cinchonidine. At the same 
time, we gave an abstract of Mr. 
Cownley's criticisms, which appeared 
to contradict de Vrij's results in many 
respects. 

Dr. de Vrij has, since then, rephed 
to these criticisms in a paperpublished 
in the Chem. and Dmgg. of May 1st. 
In this, he points out tnat, accordmg to 
experiments formerly published by 
him, Hesse's test— upon which the re- 
sults of other experimenters was based 
— did not suflSce to prove the absence 
of cincbonidine, unless the reacting 
liquids were left in contact for a much 
longer time than two hours. We pub- 
lished this test and criticisms, made 
by various experimenters at that time 
(New Rem., 1879, 139, 179, etc.). We 
will only briefiy repeat the outlines of 
Hesse's process here : 

*' Introduce 0.5 Gm. of sulphate of 
quinine into a t^t-tube containing 
10 C.c. of hot water (between 122" and 
140' F.), and shake well repeatedly. 
After the lapse of ten minutes, filter 
the cooled liquid into a special tube 
[called **quinometer," abodt yV i^<^l^ 
in diameter and about 5 inches long ; 
having two graduation marks, the 
lower one corresponding to 5 C.c, 
and the next one to an additional 
C.c.l until the filtrate reaches the first 
mark (at 5 C.c). Then add 1 C.c. of 
ether, and finally 5 drops of water of 
ammonia. Close the quinometer with 
a cork, shake gently a few times, and 
set it aside for two hours. At the end 
of this time, the ethereal solution 
floating on top must be found free 
from crystals when examined with a 
loupe." 

De Vrij showed afterwards, that 
when the tubes were set aside for 
twelve or fourteen days, even such 
samples as had appeared to be per- 
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fectly pure under Hesse's original test, 
showed a copious separation of crys- 
tals, due to cmchonioine chiefly. 

Partly basing on this modified meth- 
od of Hesse, and upon other processes 
of separation (as tartrate), as well as 
upon the optical behavior of the sam- 
ples examined, he now publishes a new 
series of results which would seem to 
justify him in adhering to his former 
statements. 

He examined 2 new samples of 
English manufacture, 2 Dutch, 5 Ger- 
man, and 3 French samples. Unfor- 
tunately, he appeared not to have had 
any American samples at his dispo- 
sal: hence we have no chance to 
make any comparison as to their con- 
stitution — when tested by the aame 
methods. The results are as follows : 



English, I.. 
II. 

Dutch, I . . . 

n.*. 

(German, I . . 
II.. 
Ill 
IV 
V. 

French, I.. 
II. 
Ill 



i 



t 



84.769 
82.206 

77.931 
87.576 

77.428 
78.982 
78.617 
76.666 
80.758 

82.597 
76.282 
73.790 



9.508 
6.942 

8.355 
0.000 

4.7 

5.730 

5.676 

8.180 

6.816 

5.954 
9.072 

12.448 



5.728 
10.850 

13.714 
12.425 

17.842 
15.388 
15.707 
15.154 
12.426 

11.449 
14.646 
13.762 



100. 



The new statements published by 
Dr. de Vrij will undoubtedly lead to a 
further discussion of the merits of the 
several processes. It would be highly 
desirable that the examination should 
be extended— by all experimenters— 
to every brand of sulphate of quinine 
manufactured in Europe and m this 
country. 

Cinohona Cultivation in Ceylon and 
Java. 

The cultivation of cinchona in India 
and Ceylon has led to such consider- 
able clianges in the bark market that 
any information bearing upon the 
prospects of the new sources of sup- 
ply has an especial interest at the 
present time. A late number of the 
Ceylon Observer publishes a report of 
the opinions formed in this respect 
with regard to Ceylon by Mr. Mundt, 
the president of the Java Planters' As- 
sociation, who has been making a 
tour through Ceylon and India, with 
the especial object of comparing the 
work carried on there and in Java. 
Mr. Mundt thinks that the Ceylon 
planters have not mastered the re- 
quirements and habits of the cincho- 
nas, and he says that he has seen very 
little that is reigdly well planted, every- 
thing being done with the idea of get- 
ting returns as quickly as possible, 
ratner than with a view to permanent 
results. He thinks that tnough the 
elevation of most Ceylon estates is too 
great for Ledgerisma, a bastard of this 
variety, a hvorid of it and the succi- 
rubra, should do well on good ground, 
but not on the deep slopes now planted 
with officinalis and succirubra. In his 
opinion a very large proportion of the 
cinchona planted onthe nigher estates 
will die out in the course of a few 
years, since the ground is too steep 
and the soil not sumcientl;^ deep. The 
conditions in Java are considered to be 
more favorable as regards future pros- 

* This exceptionally pure sulphate of quiolne was 
prepared, at Dr. de VriJ*fi request, at tbe Amster- 
dam Quinine Worka, from the blsulphate. Bisul- 
phate of quinine is always free from cinchonidine; 
hence when an absolutely pure quinine salt is 
needed, either medicinally, or to prepare pure qui- 
nine and quinine sulphate from, Qie blsulpbate 
should be choaen. 
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pects. No bark is there taken until 
the trees are seven years old, and the 
system of grafting true ledger on suc- 
cirubra stems is found to be very suc- 
cessful There is a very large extent 
of ground planted with cinchona capa- 
ble of yielding bark with ten and 
eleven per cent of quinine sulphate, 
and Mr. Mundt thinks that when this 
comes into the market Ceylon planters 
will suffer. There are few estates in 
Java where they have begun to shave 
the trees, nearly all the bark sent away 
hitherto being from from coppiced 
trees, and he anticipates that when the 
Java planters begin to shave, they wil] 
put on the market millions of pounds 
of bark far richer in quinine than can 
be produced in Ceylon. On the other 
hand, the absence of roads and rail- 
ways in Java places that island at a 
disadvantage as compared with Cey- 
lon, where the development of an ex- 
tended railway system has provided 
great facilities for the transport of 

Eroduce. In other respects the possi- 
ihties of extending the cultivation of 
cinchona in Java appear, however, to 
be very considerable, and Mr. Mundt 
speaks of millions of acres that would 
be available for that purpose if there 
were roads and railways in the district 
and the rate of transport was less ex- 
orbitant than it is; on this point he 
thinks Java can well take a lesson 
from Ceylon. But it must be remem- 
bered that there is another point also 
to be considered, namely, the market 
to be obtained for the bark, and in re- 
^trd to this the editor of the Ceylon 
ubaerver expresses his opinion that the 
cultivation of cinchona on half a mil- 
lion acres would have the effect of 
swamping the world and ruining the 
enterprise. — Pharm. Joum,, May Ist. 



Arekaine. 

Arekaike, reported to be a constit- 
uent of betel-nut, is a colorless, vola- 
tile oily alkaloid, smelling like weak 
meat broth, and having a strong alka- 
line reaction, resembles nicotine. It 
causes increased salivation, retards 
the pulse and causes purgation. 

Thalline. 

Dr. Brctnefp experimented with 
thalline in 16 cases of jpneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and typhus, and found that, al- 
though it is an active antipyretic, its 
effects are of short duration, the tem- 
perature rising soon with vigor.— 
iancet 

Lanolin. 

The following tests for the purity of 
lanolin are given by Dr. Oscar Ldeb- 

reich: , . , , , 

1. Asmall quantity, on bemg heated 

in water over a water-bath, must show 
the absence of glycerin. 

2. If a solution of caustic soda be 
added, ammonia must not be devel- 
oped. 

3. If a small amount be heated with 
water on a water-bath, the fat must 
separate in oily drops without produc- 
ing an emulsion. If the quantity em- 
ployed be large, it must separate as a 
clear oil. 

4. With litnoius-paper the reaction 
must not be acid. 

6. When well mixed with water upon 

a ground-glass plate with an iron spa- 
tiUa, the product must contain over 
100^ of water and the mass be sticky 
and paste-like, adhering to the spatula ; 
if impure, the mass will have a soap- 
like smoothness from which the spatula 
readily ghdes. ^ , , 

6. On exposure, the surface of lano- 
lin and lanolin-salves become dark- 
ened, owing to escape of water and not 
to decomposition. 

7. It never becomes rancid ana idb 
odor should remind one of wool. --or, 
Med. Jour. 
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ADAMS' PAPER COILS. 

OoMB time ago, a new method of 
O estimating water and fat in milk 
was published by Adams, and this has 
been found so reliable and practical 
that it is at present in extensive use. 
Since it is applicable, not only to milk, 
but to man^ other determinations 
w^here a certain constituent of a mix- 
ture has to be extracted with a volatile 
solvent, it deserves to become more 
generally known. Its chief feature is 
a small coil of narrow, rather stout 
filtering-paper, completely deprived of 
any substance soluble in moderately 
dilute acids, as well as of all traces of 
fat. A sample of the milk to be tested 
is poured on the upper edge of the coil, 
and the weight of tne latter, in a dry 
condition, having previously been as- 
certained, it is only necessary to drv it 
to a constant weight, in order to nnd 
the percentage of water. By extract- 
ing it then with ether^ and again 
weighing, the loss will mdicate the 
amoimt of fat. 

Although tiie process has not been 
very long in use, it has found so many 
supporters that it mav be considered 
as Deing firmly established. It was not 
to be expected, however, that it was 
not ci^ole of improvement, and the 
following abstract of a paper (in TJie 
Analyst, April, 1886) by A. H. Allen 
and w. Cnattaway points out how 
such improvement can be made: 

The authors say: 

*'' We roU up with the paper a piece 
of string previously boiled with water 
contaimng a little sodium carbonate 
(in order to remove size, etc.). which 
serves to keep the concentric folds of 
the coil from contact with each other. 
We also tie on to the lower end of the 
coil a piece of filter-paper about H 
inches m diameter. This is made of 
thinner paper than the coil itself, and 
is pleated round the sides of the coil, 
somewhat after the manner in which 
a dispenser fold the capof the cork of 
a bottle of medicine. This device pro- 
vides the coil with a bottom, and en- 
ables us to deliver 5 C.c. of milk as fast 
as it will run from the measuring pi- 
pette on to the upper end of the coil, 
which should, meanwhile, be suspend- 
ed from a suitable support. In this 
manner the necessitv of weighing the 
milk absorbed by the coil is whoUy 
avoided. 

As the novelty attaching to our mode 
of operating really lies in the constiiic- 
tion of the paper coil, it is desirable to 
describe the method of making it in 
more detail. 

The strip of paper we employ is of 
the same dimensions and quality as 
that used by Mr. Adams; out each 
concentric nug of paper in the coil 
is kept equidistant from the next by 
means of a piece of string, which is 
threaded down either side of the pa- 
per, about half an inch from the edge, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
It will be seen that there is a loop, 
formed by knotting the doubled string, 
which loop protrudes from the centre 
of the coil when finished, and is use- 
ful for hanging it up while being 
charged with milk, and during the 
subsequent process of drying. 

A small glass rod (or other suitable 
article) is used to roll the paper upon, 
the rolling being commenced at the 
loop-end of the strip. When the coil 
has been rolled as far as the last holes 
in the paper (BB), the two ends of the 
string are tied in a knot as close to the 
paper as possible. A hole is then made 
through the centre of the paper, im- 
mediately imder the knot, and of suffi- 
cient size to allow the knot to go 
through. The winding of the remain- 
ing three inches of the paper is then 
completed, and a pleated capof filtering 
paper placed over the bottom of the 
cou. A hole is made through this cap 
at the side, just where the knot occurs. 
The ends of the string are threaded 
through this hole, and the cap and 
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coil are then secured by merely tying 
the two ends of the string round me cap. 
The finished coil has a diameter of { 
inch, and can then be extracted with 
ether in the usual way, to remove 
traces of resin, etc. 

The advantages we claim for the 
coils made in the foregoing manner, 
specimens of which we produce, are as 
follows : 

The concentric folds of paper being 
kept separate by the string, the full 
extent of surface is exposed, and the 
process of drying is correspondingly 
facilitated. 

The cap of filter paper at the bottom, 
aided by the obstruction produced by 
the string, renders it possible to pour 
the milk at once on to the open end of 
the coil while it is suspended by the 
loop of string. 

No loss by filtration of the milk 
through the cap has ever occurred to 
us. Tnis fact enables us to dispense 
with the two weighings which militate 
so powerfully against the eeneral 
adoption of the original mode of operar 
tion. With the modified coils, 5 CCc. of 
the milk can be taken up in a pipette 
and at once run on to the suspended 
coil. The density having been pre- 
viously observed, the weight employed 
is, of course, accurately known. 

Although in general, and when ope- 
rating on fresh milk, we consider the 

Fio. 1. 
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Adams* paper coil. 

use of a definite measure of the sample 
has marked advantages, the use ot a 
known weight of milk is equally sim- 
ple. 

The amount to be taken can be 
weighed in a tared tub or small beaker, 
poured on to the coil, and the vessel 
rinsed out with a few drops of water, 
which, in their turn^ are added to the 
coil. The last plan is equally available 
for sour milk, cf weighed quantity of 
which may at once be poured on the cen- 
tre of the coil— the modified plan hav- 
ing a marked advantage in this respect 
over the coil as originally constructed. 
If it be considered desirable to employ 
ammonia, its addition to the weighed 
quantity of milk, before poming on to 
the coil, presents no difficulty. 

A numoer of coils being charged with 
milk, they can be convenienuy hung 
on rows of pins in a vertical Stone^s 
box, or similar receptacle, and can be 
kept there for an indefinite period. 

liObeline. 
Dr. y. Rosen recognizes two alka- 
loids in Lobelia nicotiaruBfolia, one liq- 
uid, corresponding to the lobeline ob- 
tained from L. injlata, the other solid, 
crystalline, and soluble in chloroform. 
The second has also been discovered in 
L. inflata. The soUd alkaloid and the 
hydrochlorate and sulphate of lobel- 
ine, correspond in tneir pharma- 
cological chararteristics and resemble 
apomorphia in their power to cause 
vomiting.— I»anc€*. 
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FBOTECnON FOR FLASKS 

DTJBiira HEATiNra. 

DR. F. W. Dafert recommends to 
use a small, disc-shaped frame of 
wire-gauze as a protection to fiasks 
which are to be heated over a naked 
flame, and which contain liauids 
which are liable to bump and tnere- 
by cause the flask to break when it is 
set on the iron ring of the retort stand 




direct. The frame consists merely of 
a ring of wire-gauze set on edee upon 
the retort-ringj and fastened &ere by 
wire. This wire-cylinder serves also 
as a useful protection against mod- 
erate drafts that might affect the flame 
burning under the flask.— CAem. Zeit 

Helenin. 

Hblenik is recommended by Dr. J. 
B. Obiol as a local application m diph- 
theria. When pure, it should be per- 
fectly white and flocculent, like the 
sulphate of quinine, with aromatic 
odor and bitter aromatic taste ; insolu- 
ble in water (to which it should im- 
part no opalescence) ; very soluMe in 
alcohol and especially soluble in ethet, 
the solutions being clear, colorless, and 
without sediment. 2% is soluble m oil 
of sweet almonds. Impure specimens 
are apt to be granular, heavy, yellow- 
ish, only slightly bitter, with resinous 
odor, and thev sometimes render 
water opalescent and deposit a precip- 
itate from solutions m alconol or 
ether. Another substance sometimes 
sold for helenin, said to be a deriva- 
tive of shalin, and not possessed of the 
antiseptic properties of helenin, is 
crystauline; only slightly soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and not at all in oil 
of sweet almonds. 

Obiol first applies powdered camphor 
with the ena of a finger to the aiph- 
theriti^. process and then paints the 
surface with a solution of helenin in 
almond oil. This is at first repeated 
everj four hours and quickly destroys 
the false membrane. It can be given 
internally in doses of H grains to 
children six years of age. The remedy 
sometimes causes constipation.— I<an- 
cet, Apl. 10th. 

Poisoning by Vaseline. 

An English physician reports in the 
British Medical Journal two cases in 
which symptoms of poisoning followed 
the administration of half-teaspoon- 
fiils of vaseline on sugar as a remedy 
for sore throat. 

In a subsequent number of the same 
journal, another physician narrates 
his experience in the administration of 
vaseline in large doses to cholera pa- 
tients in India, and expresses an opm- 
ion that it produced no effect whatever 
—either good or bad. 

Benzoate of Sodium is recommend- 
ed by Sulman and Berry as preferable 
to other food perservatives. owing to 
the fact that it is tasteless when pure ; 
is a third more powerful than Doric 
acid, and is innocuous when taken in 
small quantities for prolonged periods. 
— Lancet, ApL 10th. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



THE April number of The Drug- 
gists* Circular stated that Drs. 
A. L. Loomis and F. R. S. Drake re- 
cently ** instituted actions for $10,000 
damages against C. N. Crittenton, as 
the agent for Kaskine,'^ for libel in cir- 
culating the pamphlet advertisement 
of that nostrum, containing the allega- 
tions that they had reported favorably 
on its medicinal effects. Mr. Crittenton 
was made defendant because, while for 
circulating the libel, he was equally 
liable at law with the originators of it, 
he seemed to be, at the date the 
actions were commenced, the only per- 
son able to respond in damages. Efforts 
Qf attorney of the plaintiffs to find the 
*'Easkine Company" had been inef- 
fectual, and it was presumed that Mr. 
Crittenton was not only the agent of 
the nostrum, but also its principal 
owner. A letter written to him by Dr. 
Xoomis having failed to reach him per- 
sonally, the actions were begun. Upon 
learning the actual state of affairs, in 
that both Drs. Loolnis and Drake pos- 
itively denied the truth of the state- 
ments of the pamphlet as to them, 
selves, Mr. Crittenton signified his 
regret that statements circulated, 
without suspicion, by his house in or- 
dinary course of business, like many 
other advertisements, should have 
placed him in the position of one circu- 
lating a libel, and upon his assurance 
that he had no interest in Kaskine be- 
yond commission in sales, that the 
contents of the advertisement had 
never been brought to his personal 
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knowledge, and that the circulars 
should be destroyed and no more 
of like nature distributed by his 
house, both the plaintiffs discontinued, 
on the payments of costs, actions 
which they had commenced, not on 
account of any personal rancor toward 
Mr. Crittenton, but for the sake of 
vindicating their professional reputa- 
tions. 

It is understood thai the present 
head of the Kaskine Company has as- 
sumed his position, and indeed that 
the Company has been incorporated 
since the circular containing the mis- 
statements as to Drs. Loomis and 
Drake were printed, and that the cor- 
poration has not circulated, up to the 
present time, any advertisements con- 
taining the names of these gentlemen. 
The prompt disavowal of Mr. Critten- 
ton, on learning of the libellous nature 
of the advertisement, was felt by the 
plaintiffs to be all that could be reason- 
ably asked of him, although they were 
advised that, technically, his ignor- 
ance or knowledge of the acts of his 
agents did not free him from legal 
responsibility, while it enabled them 
to show the falsity of the libellous 
statements in an action against a de- 
fendant of business standing and abil- 
ity to respond in costs and damages. 
By instituting proceedings against 
such a defendant they vindicated 
themselves and signified their readi- 
ness to disprove in it the allegations 
of the owners of Kaskine, but they felt 
it would not be equitable, in view of 
the gentlemanly and reasonable expla- 
nation of his position, to subject Mr. 
C. to the large expense of defending the 
actions. 

In this condition, the matter rests 
for the present. It is of interest to 
druggists as pointing out a liability 
that may be innocently incurred 
where, even without the knowledge of 
a proprietor, his agents circulate pa- 
pers containing misstatements of a 
nature, if true, to injure in profes- 
sional reputation the persons about 
whom they are made ; and there can 
be little doubt, in view of the system 
of ethics adopted by all physicians, 
that to charge reputable physicians 
with recommending to the public pro- 
prietary remedies constitutes, if the 
charge be false, a libel in an action 
founded on which special damages 
need not be proved. 



Tt is known to those who have prac- 
^ tical experience in the manufacture 
of cocaine that different lots of coca 
contain different relative percentages 
of the crystallizable alkaloid cocaine 
and of an amorphous alkaloid accom- 
panying the former. There are even 
some lots of coca in which the latter is 
entirely absent. Now it would be an 
interesting problem to discover the 
relationship existing between the crys- 
talline and the amorphous alkaloid; 
also, whether the latter is a separate 
individual or a mixture of several, and 
whether it is naturally existing in the 
leaf, or a product due to the process of 
manufacture. The fact that there are 
two varieties of cocaine — one crystal- 
lizable, the other amorphous (assum- 
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Ing, for the present, that this is merely 
a variety of cocaine)~has been recog- 
nized for some time, but no special 
attention was drawn to the difference 
between the two, imtil GiesePs test was 
published (see our last, and the previous 
number). 

There is no doubt whatever that a 
pure crystallized cocaine, or any of its 
salts, is only very slowly affected by 
permanganate of potassium, no other 
alkaloid showing the same behavior. 
On the other hand, the amorphous 
cocaine reduces the i>6rmaQganate 
more or lees rapidly. Here our pres- 
ent knowledge ceases, for we know 
practically nothing as yet about the 
nature of this "amorphous base." 
Whether it bears the same relation to 
cocaine as the amorphous and '* in- 
verted " alkaloids in cinchona bark do 
to the crystallizable ones, or as hyos- 
cine does to hyoscyamine, etc., is a 
question to be decided hereafter. For 
the present we are interested only so 
far as the therapeutic effects of the 
two varieties of cocaine are concemel 
And here we must state that we have 
not yet learned of any observed differ- 
ences. Probably the most competent 
observers, and those who used cocaine 
and its salts most frequently, never 
knew that there were modifications of 
the alkaloid, and therefore paid no 
particular attention to the kind of co- 
caine they used. It is possible that a 
difference in potency or in kind of ac- 
tion will hereafter be observed, but so 
far we do not remember having heard 
of any that could be ascribed to the 
fact that there is a crystallizable and 
an amorphous base. 

While the permanganate test, there- 
fore, enables us to prove the freedom 
of a sample of cocaine from the amor- 
phous bases, it does not follow, eo ipso, 
that the samples which did not stand 
the test were less effective, physiologi- 
cally or therapeutically, than the crys- 
talline. It will, however, be conceded 
that when we have the choice of two 
varieties of a substance — of about equal 
activity— and one of them can be ob- 
tained in a crystalline condition, while 
the other cannot, that it is the wiser 
plan to select the former as giving 
more guaranties for its purity. 

The crystallized hydrochlorate of 
cocaine, CnH9.NO«.HC1.2H.O = 375.4 
contains 9.59 per cent of water of crys- 
tallization, when crystfidlized from an 
aqueous solution. It forms anhydrous 
crystals, as we learn from a recent 
European report, when crystallized 
from alcohol. The new British Phar- 
macopoeia gives the formula of the salt 
without the water of crystallization, 
and therefore conveyed the impres- 
sion that it required the salt to be fur- 
nished in an anhydrous condition. In 
fact, Howard and others were in the 
habit of supplying it anhydrous, 
though they also made the crystals. 
Now if a cocaine salt, which has crys- 
tallized with water, is dried and ren- 
dered anhydrous, it will be practically 
the same thing as the same salt crys- 
tallized anhydrous from alcohol (sup- 
posing this were possible in every 
case). Such a desiccated crystallized 
salt has been in considerable demand, 
because it has been regarded by many 
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as a more definite and uniform start- 
Ing-point for making solutions of a 
known strength, than a crystalline 
salt in which the water of crystalliza- 
tion might vary from various causes. 
When cocaine was first introduced, 
it was an unfortunate choice to select 
the hydrochlorate as the soluhle salt 
to be put into the hands of the profes- 
sion. Had the hydrobromate been se- 
lected, it woidd have been far prefer- 
able, since this salt crystallizes with 
the greatest ease, and often in very 
long crystals. The kind of acid com- 
bined with the cocaine, in the small 
quantity used at any one time, is en- 
tirely immaterial, as it is not likely to 
modify the efi!ect of the base in the 
least. 



WB have before spoken of the value 
that hydrochlorate of cocaine 
has as a preventive of seasickness, and 
now add that a phamaceutist of our ac- 
quaintance who suffers from nausea 
and giddiness whenever he makes a 
journey by railroad, has found that 
his trouble is entirely avoided when 
be takes one-tenth of a grain about 
every two hours during a journey. 

The number of persons who suffer in 
this way is quite considerable, and the 
remedy is well worth a trial. 
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morphine. Its ultimate analysis 
yielded figures which agree with those 
of morphine, but not with those of 
Williamson^s hopeine. 

In our April number, page 70, we 
also gave the percentage composition 
of the two alkaloids side by side, but 
the formula for morphine was erro- 
neously quoted with O4, instead of Oi, 
the correct figure. 

This apparently settles the cose of 
hopeine. But Dr. W. Williamson had 
isolated [or perhaps only pretended to 
have isolated?] some of this hopeine 
from American wild hops, and himself 
supplied Dr. Ladenburg with a quan- 
tity of 0.47 Gm. or not quite 8 grains, 
which insignificant quantity is in 
harsh contrast to the large amounts 
professedly available to the Concen- 
trated Produce Ck)mpany. Prof. La- 
denburg, on examining this sample 
obtained from Dr. Williamson himself, 
one of the reputed '* discoverers " of 
hopeine, found it to consist of mor- 
phine mixed with another alkaloid of 
greater solubihty, the further investi- 
gation of which Prof. LadenbUrg 
** naturally leaves to Dr. WiUiamson." 

From other sources we have learned, 
since then, that this other alkaloid is 
cocaine. 



A ocx>RDiNQ to Dr. Paul and Mr. Gter- 
-^ rard, the enigmatical hopeine, 
which has puzzled the phajrmaceutical, 
medical, and chemical world lately, is 
a mixture of morphine'and cocaine. 

Prof. Asa Gray, who had been ap- 
plied to for information on American 
wild hops, and had been requested to 
obtain a sufficient quantity so that a 
thorough chemical study of its con- 
stituents could be made, sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Pharm, Journal: 

*' ' There is hardly a doubt that all the 
hops raised in North America are ori- 
gincdly from plants introduced from 
Europe. If these will answer the pur- 
pose, it would be easy to have a suffi- 
cient quantity of American-grown 
hops sent to London ; still easier to ob- 
tain them in the London market. But 
if hops from the native Humulvs Lv^ 
pulua are desired, this will not be eetsy . 
They grow, indeed, in a scattered way 
along the banks of certain streams, 
from Canada West to New Mexico, 
probably also in Arizona, but, if there, 
certainly in the secluded mountains 
only, and beiuK dioecious, they can 
only now and then be found in fruit. 
I have myself seen the plant growing 
wild, but never in such a way that 1 
could have gathered a pound of dried 
hops. 

^' If Messrs. Christy Sc Co. think such 
a sample would be of use, I will ask 
some of our Western botanists to look 
after it next summer. If it be true 
that the hop yields an alkaloid analo- 
gous to morphia, it is a most unexi)ect- 
ed discovery." 



THS last number of the Berichte der 
DeuUch. Chem, Oes, (No. 6, of 
1886), just received, contains the report 
of Prof. Ladenburg, of Kiel, on the 
chemistry of ** hopeine." Samples of 
this substance, such as it had been fur- 
nished to £. Merck, of Darmstadt, by 
the London Concentrated Produce 
Company, were found to agreein every 
respect, chemically and optically, with 



rilHE following report of the Senate 
-■- Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted on the 8bh of B'ebruary last, 
has not been acted upon, as yet, owing 
to the prolonged discussions which have 
occurred upon ** burning questions " of 
more political importance. It may 
well be hoped that it will be reached 
at some time before Congress adjourns. 
The bill does not seem to us to meet 
the just demands of the class for whom 
legislation is asked, either as regards 
the amount of pay allowed to the rank 
conferred, but it is a slight improve- 
ment in the first particular, and if 
the matter is kept before the attention 
of Congress, it is probable that some- 
thing better may be obtained here- 
after. 

The Committee on Militarv Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (8. 1,119) 
to provide for the appointment of 
ho^ital stewards in the United 
States Army, and to fix their pay 
and allowance, have duly considered 
the same, and submit the following 
report: 

This bill creates two classes of hospi-* 
tal stewards in the Army and fixes their 
pay and allowance. It provides that 
the first class shall be composed of those 
appointed by the Secretary of War 
and permanently attached to the Med- 
ical Department, as now provided by 
law, who shall be entitled to $40 per 
month, the number of this class to be 
determined by the Secretary of War, 
and examination as to fitness and the 
recommendation of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral to be prerequisite to an appoint- 
ment to this class. 

The second class is to be composed 
of those apx)ointed by the written order 
of a commanding officer upon the re- 
commendation of a medical officer, 
the pay of the class to be $30 per 
month, and in addition to the montnly 
pay of either class they are to be en- 
titled to receive the increase pay for 
continuous service now allowed by 
law, the allowance for fuel, clothing, 
rations, quarters, etc., to be as now 
or as may hereafter be fixed by law or 
regulation. 



Ill 

Substantially the same bill was in- 
troduced in the House at the first ses- 
sion of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and it secured a favorable rejwrt (No. 
1,405) from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of that body, which the report 
states had already been recommended 
by the Surgeon-Gieneral. 

The report of the Surgeon-General 
for 1884 invites the attention of the 
Secretary of War to * *the urgent claims 
of the hospital stewards 01 the Army 
to be placed, as re^rds pay and allow- 
ances, in a position commensurate 
with the important nature of their 
duties." 

In the opinion of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral the services of hospital stewards 
^' may be rendered more efficient and 
valuable if the qualifications requisite 
to constitute trustworthy and intelli- 
gent non-commissioned officers are 
more substantially recognized." The 
bill introduced appears to be a draft 
of the one recommended by the Sur- 
geon-General in his report lor 1884. 

Hospital stewards are called upon 
to pertorm peculiar duties, professional 
in their character, and of a varied and 
important nature, involving efficiency, 
reliability, and competency. The poet 
surgeon is often absent or sick, and 
the medical duties of the post at such 
times devolve upon the hospital stew- 
ard, who is required to be an experi- 
enced apothecary or druggist, possess- 
ed of practical knowledge of applying 
leeches, bandaj^es, dressing wounds, 
caring for the sick, and preparing food, 
in addition to theperformance of other 
arduous labor. The hospital stewctrd 
must be a good clerk, an efficient drug- 
gist, a thorough nurse, a good dentist, 
and a practical cook— five important 
occupations combined in one man, 
which would seem to call for compen- 
sation equal, at least, to that received 
by the subordinates of the other staff 
officers, and approximating that of 
Navy apothecaries, whose duties are 
identical with hospital stewards, and 
who receive $60 per month for work 
less arduous than that performed by 
hospital stewards. 

In view of these facts and the re- 
peated recommendations of the Sur- 
geon-General, your committee report 
the bill (S. 1,119) back, amended by 
striking out the word ** fifty " in line 
two of section two, and inserting in 
place thereof the word ** forty," and 
m line three of the same section strike 
out the word * * twenty-five " and insert 
in place thereof the word ** thirty," 
ana as thus amended your committee 
respectfully recommend the passage 
of the bill. 



To amend chapter five hundred and 
two of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, entitled *' An 
act governing tne sale of drugs and 
poisons in the county of Kings, state 
of New York." ♦ 

The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly ^ do 
ena^t as follows : 

Section 1. Section first, chapter five 
hundred and two of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine, is 
hereby amended so as to reiEul as fol- 
lows: 

§ 1. It shall be unlawful from and 
after the first day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine, for any person, unless a regis- 
tered pharmacist, within the meaning of 
this act, to open or conduct any phar- 
macy or store for retailing, dispensing 
or compounding medicines or poisons, 
or for any one not a registered phanna- 
cist, or registered assistant pharmacist, 
to prepare physicians' prescriptions, ex- 
cept under the immediate supervision 

* Introduced by Mr. Longrley— read twice and re- 
ferred to the committee on public health— reported 
favorably from said committee and by unanimous 
consent ordered to a third readiuK And printed.— 
Passed by default of Governor.- Aaaembfy Bill No. 
iUO. 
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of a registered pharmacist, or registered 
assistant pharmacist, in the county of 
Kings. 

i 2. Section second is herehy amend- 
ed so as to read as follows : 

§ 2. Any person, in order to be re- 
gistered, shall be either a graduate in 
pharmacy, a graduate in medicine, or 
a licentiate in pharmacy, or shall have 
passed a satisfactory examination be- 
fore the hoard of pharmacy of the 
county of Kings, and received from 
them a certificate of qtuilification for 
eitJier that of pfiarmaxiist, which shall 
entitle the person to act as principal, 
or that of assistant pharmacist, which 
shall only entitle me person to com- 
pound medicines and physicians^ pre^ 
scriptions, and dispense drugs, medi- 
cines and poisons under the direction 
of a registered pharmacist Licentiates 
of other boards of pharmacy, or legally 
constitvtedpharmaceuticalbodies, may 
be registered by the board of pharmacy 
of tfi^ county of Kings, if said board 
deem such action proper. 

§ 3. Section third is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

§3. Graduates of pharmacy and 
graduates of medicine, under the re- 
quirements of this act, must have had 
at least four years' practical experi- 
ence in stores where precriptions of 
medical practitioners have been com- 
pounded, and have obtained a diploma 
from some legally constituted college 
of pharmacy or medicine. Licentiates 
in j^hannacy must have had before eoc- 
aminatUm four years' practical experi- 
ence in stores where prescriptions of 
medical practitioners nave been pre- 
pared, and shall have passed a satis- 
factory examination before the board 
of pharmacy of the county of Kings, 
or before any other board of pharmacy 
or legally constituted pharmaceutical 
body recognized by the board of phar- 
macy of the county of Kings, 

§ 4. Section four is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

§ 4. The board of pharmacy of the 
county of Kings shall consist of five 
meml)ers, two of whom shall be phar- 
macists qualified for registration as 
aforesaid, to be elected by the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society, at a 
special meeting to be called for the 
purpose, within two weeks after the 
passage of this act; two practitioners 
of medicine to be elected by the medi- 
cal society of the county of Kings, at 
its next stated meeting after the pjas- 
sage of this act, and a pharmacist, 
who shall also be a secretary of the 
board, to be elected by the joint ballot 
of the members elected as herein pro- 
vided for. Such officer shall be elected 
triennially thereafter in a similar man- 
ner. The members of the board shall 
within thirty days after their election 
as aforesaid, individually take and 
subscribe before the clerk of the county 
of Kings an oath faithfully and impar- 
tially to discharge the duties prescribed ^ 
for them by this act. They shall hold ' 
office for the term of three years, and 
until their successors are duly elected 
and qualified, and in case of vacancy, 
it shall be filled in manner herein pro- 
vided, to wit: within ninety days of 
its occurrence the body which elected 
the person whose place is to be filled 
shall elect his successor at a meeting, 
the purport of which due notice shall 
be given. 

The board shall organize by the elec- 
tion of a president to serve for the full 
term. Tne board shall meet at least 
once every three months, and three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 
The duties of the board shall be to ex- 
amine and register pharmacists and 
a^ssistant pharmacists in the regular 
order of tneir application, to transact 
aU business pertaining to the legal reg- 
ulation of the practice of pharaiacy in 
said county, and to examine into and 
adjudicate upon all cases of alleged 
abuse, fraud, malpractice, or incom- 
petence,^© make such rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent ivith the laws of 



this state, as it may find necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this 
act, and it shall be competent for the 
said board, by a vote of three-fifths of 
its members, to suspend or revoke the 
registration of any practising pharma- 
cist^ or assistant pharmacist, after due 
notice and trial before said board. It 
shall be the duty of all persons not ex- 
empt therefrom by the provisions of 
this act to appear and apply for exam- 
ination within ninety days after the 
organization of the board. And any 

Eerson so applying shall furnish to the 
oard satisfactory evidence that he has 
had at least four years' experience in 
the compounding of physicians' pre- 
scriptions and in the general duties of 
pharmacy, and shall pay to the secre- 
tary of the board a fee of five dollars. 
And should he pass such examination 
satisfactorily, ne shall be furnished 
with a certincate as to his competency 
and qualifications, signed by the mem- 
bers of the board of pharmacy, which 
certificate shall be nis warrant for 
re^tration. AU persons registered by 
this board shall, upon payment of the 
prescribed fee, receive from this board 
a certificate of registration, and such 
certificate of registration shall be con- 
spicuously displayed in the store or 
]^lace where the person holding the same 
is engaged. In case of failure to pass 
a satisfactory examination, he shall be 
granted a second examination without 
the payment of further fee; provided 
he present himself for re-examination 
within six months. 

§ 5. Section nine is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

§ 9. Any person who shall attempt 
to procure registration for himself, or 
for any other person under this act, by 
making or causing to be made any 
false representation, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. Any registered pharmacist 
who shall permit the compounding 
and dispensing of prescriptions of med- 
ical practitioners in his store or place 
of business, by any person or persons 
not registered except under the imme- 
diate supervision of a registered phar- 
macist, or registered assistant pharma- 
cisU or any person not registered who 
shall keep open shop for the retailing 
or dispensing of medicines or poisons, 
or any person not registered who sells, 
compounds or dispenses drugs, medi- 
cines, or poisons, or prepares physi- 
cians' prescriptions, except under the 
immediate supervision of a registered 
pharmacist or registered assistant 
j^harmacist, or any person who shall 
traudulently represent himself to be 
registered, or any registered pharma- 
cist or dealer in medicine who shall 
fail to comply with the regulations and 
provisions of this act, in relation to re- 
tailing and dispensing of poisons, shall, 
, for every such offense, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof be liable to a penal- 
ty not exceeding five hundred dollars. 
§ 6. All previous acts and parts of 
acts relating to the practice of pliar- 
macy or the sale of medicines or poi- 
sons in the county of Kinjjs, inconsis- 
tent or conflicting with this act, or the 
act hereby amended, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 
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The Senate of France offers a prize 
of from 25,000 to 50,000 francs for the 
discovery of the best practical method 
for ascertaining the toxic principles 
and impurities to be found in '' vinic '' 
alcohol. 



A Reward of 5,000 rupees [equiva- 
lent, at the present rate or exchange, to 
about 375 pounds sterling] has been 
offered by the Government of India for 
the discovery of any process that will 
render salt unfit for hinnan consump- 
tion, while still leaving it fit for use 
for cattle, as manure^ or for industrial 
purposes. A collection of papers on 
the subject can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Revenue Department of 
the India office, St. James Park, Lon- 
don, S. W. (Chem. and Drugg.) 



The Union Pharmaceutique states 
that, in a perfectly serious advertise- 
ment, a French oyster dealer offers 
for sale both ferrugmous oysters and 
tar oysters. 

Mr. Walter H. Dodd, L.RC.P., ex- 
presses, in a letter to the British Medi- 
cal Journal, his surprise at the result 
of an attempt to make terebene bj 
shaking together one part of sulpbunc 
acid and five parts or turpentine in a 
closely corked bottle, fie did not 
succeed in producing terebene, but he 
made a first-class explosion, and was 
relieved of any economical scruples re- 
specting the quality of the clothing he 
wore. 



A series of experiments by Sir W. 
Roberts on the influence of food-acces- 
sories on digestion is reported in the 
Nineteenth Century. One of the most 
unexpected results of these experi- 
ments was the discovery that beet-tea 
has a powerful retarding effect on 
stomach digestion, as much so as a 5^ 
infusion of tea. Further researches 
appear to show that this retarding ef- 
fect of beef-tea is due to the salts of 
the organic acids contained in it. 
Beef -tea contains but very little nutri- 
tive properties, and must be looked 
upon rather as a stimulant than as a 
nutrient; but it is nevertheless very 
valuable as such. 



Preservation of Salicylate of Sodium. 

If salicylate of sodium is exposed, 
for some time, to the li^ht, in a white 
^ass, the exposed portion will acquire 
a darker 6oior in four to six weeks. 
At the same time it will have lost its 
faintly acid reaction, and will yield a 
colored solution. On the other hand, 
the portion which had not been ex- 
posea will have remained unaltered, 
produce a colorless solution, and have 
a slight acid reaction. 

This is the experience reported by 
different observers, ajid has recently 
been a^ain pointed out by a correspon- 
dent of the Pharm. CentralhcUle. 

It appears, therefore, that salic^ate 
of sodium should be protected from 
light. And as it is hygroscopic, it 
should also be protected against damp 
ness. 

Beaotion of Chlorate of Potassium 
with ChloraL 

When 165 grammes of chloral hy- 
drate and 37.43 grammes of potassium 
chlorate are finely powdered and ex- 
posed to direct sunlight in a flask fitted 
with a refiux condenser, a reaction 
soon begins with great rise of tempe- 
rature, and the flask must be cooled 
by immersion in cold water. Chlo- 
rine, phosgene gas, carbonic anhy- 
dride, and chloroform are given off- 
In four days the reaction is complete, 
and a separation of crystals takes 
place which may be increased by sur- 
rounding the flask with ice. The 
whole is then filtered and washed with 
absolute alcohol. Water is added to 
the alcoholic solution, which then 
yields on evaporation very pure hydro- 
gen potassium trichloracetate. A 
small quantity of perchlorethane w 
also formed in the reaction.— J5cr. D. 
Ch. Ges., 18, 3336, and Pharm. Joum. 

A German linguistic purist, who 
objects to the name ** Apotheker"as 
being of foreign origin, suggests that 
it be replaced by the following title, 
which expresses the functions of an 
apothecary in a brief and concise man- 
ner : * * Oesundheitswiederherstellun^ 
mittelzusammenmischungskundtger. 
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Semi-Annual Beport on Drugs and 
ChemioalB. 

(From Gehe & Co. '8 Trade Oircidar 
for April, 1886.) 

Acetone, which is used in the manu- 
facture or chloroform and iodoform, 
has advanced ahout 25^. 

Aconitine, — In a previous issue, we 
have quoted an abstract from a paper 
by Buntzen and liadsen on the aconi- 
tines of the market, in which the crys- 
talline aconitine of Grehe Sc Ck>. was re- 
I)orted to be the most active prepara- 
tion now on the market, even exceeding 
that prepared by DuquesnePs pro- 
cess. 

Grehe & Ck>. have been asked to com- 
municate their process of manufacture 
to the International Pharmacopoeia 
Committee, but it appears from what 
they say in their Trade Circular that 
they are not willing to give every de- 
tail of it, which is to be regretted, as 
the knowledge of the process would, 
perhaps, help to throw albetter light on 
the whole chemistry of aconite. Gehe 
& Co. express themselves as follows : 

" We have already, on a previous 
occasion, made the public announce- 
ment that our process is mainly based 
on that of Duquesnel, with this differ- 
ence, that we use oxalic instead of tor- 
taric acid in the first extraction. 
Nevertheless, the saying * si duo faci- 
unt idem, non est idem^ is particularly 
true in the case of the manufacture of 
aconitine. The cause of difference 
lies in the different observation of the 
necessary precautions. The chief con- 
ditions for obtaining a satisfactory 
product are, avoidance of any tempe- 
rature over 78^ C. (172.4^ I\) when 
distillingoff the alcohol, and over 50'' 
C. (122*1'.) when working with aque- 
ous liquids : also- avoidance of any ex- 
cess of acids or bases. To carry this 
out, it is necessary to employ the most 
perfect technical means, that is, the 
vacuum process at every stage of the 
operation. But such apparatus has, 
up to the present, not been an obliga- 
tory utensil in the laboratories of 
pharmacists, and it is for the latter 
that the process is to be given " [in the 
International Pharmacopoeia. These 
last words we supplement ourselves, 
as they were evidently intended. We 
desire to say, however, that it is by no 
means the object of this or any other 
Pharmacopceia Committee to intro- 
duce a process of this kind into the 
pharmacopoeia for the purpose of hav- 
mg every pharmacist prepare the arti- 
cle himself, but as a means of helping 
to give a precise definition of tfie/cina 
of alkaloid which it is intended to 
make officinal. As lon^ as it is im- 
possible to give unmistakable and 
sharp differences between the differ- 
ent aconitines, as obtained by different 
processes, so that each could be clecurly 
distinguished by tests from the other, 
it will oe absolutely necessary to know 
the exact process by which it is ob- 
tained. In such a powerful drug as 
aconitine (or for that matter, others^ 
like digitaline, curarine, etc.), it is not 
enough to know or to designate the 
name of the manufacturer (** Merck," 
»*Gehe& Co.," '* Duquesnel," **Nati- 
velle," etc.) behind the name of the 
article. The physician, as well as the 
pharmacist, should be given every 
chance to control the identity of the 
substance, as the name of the maker 
(no matter how great his present rep- 
utation may be) is not an infallible 
guaranty that the Quality or strength 
of the s^icle will always continue to 
be the same in the future]. 

Adonidine, used as a substitute of 
digitaline, and reported to be much 
more prompt in its action, has been 
much used m spite of its high price. 

Agaric of the Larch,— OiAj a mod- 
erate supply reached Hamburg last 
year from Russia, and the price ad- 
vanced considerablv. [In this coimtry 
it is scarcely at eJl used, except, per- 



haps, as an ingredient in Warburg's 
Tincture.] 

Agaricin, the active principle ex- 
tracted from the preceding, and which 
is in reality an acid (aganc acid), has 
been in increased demand, being one 
of the most effective remedies, either 
alone or in conjunction with atropine, 
to stop the exhausting perspiration of 
consumptives and other abnormal 
sweata. Qehe Sc Ck). say that the dose 
should begin at 0.005 Gm., or about 
1^ grain, and should not be carried 
higher than 0.016 Gm., or i grain. 
[Taia is correct, but it should be added 
that a dose even considerably above i 
grain is not poisonous, but merelv less 
effective for the pur];)06e for which it is 
given. Compare our last number. Any 
agaricin, however, which is not de- 
prived of the red resin, and therefore 
has not a pure white color, must be 
used with some caution, as the red 
resin is a powerful cathartic] 

Aluminium Metal. — The reduction 
of metallic ma^esium to one-fifth of 
its previous price promises to be fol- 
lowed by a similar reduction in the 
price of ihia metal. Its wide applica- 
bility is, perhaps, not even appreciated. 
Among other practical uses, it is likely 
to be employed for coinine; in fact, 
the nroposition has already oeen made 
in (jfermany to supplant all nickel 
currency by one made of 100 parts of 
aluminium and 6 of silver. This alloy 
is entirely white, does not oxidize in 
the £dr, and has a brilliant lustre. 

Antipyrin may now be considered 
as one of the staple remedies. (}ehe 
& Co. have previously reported its 
consumption, compared with that of 
quinine, to be in the proportion as 1 to 
5, and they still maintain that this is 
correct. [This may be true of Ger- 
many or the continent of Europe, but 
it is an exaggerated proportion so far 
as this country is concerned, though 
very considerable quantities are con- 
sumed here.] 

Ararcha bias been in active demand, 
both in the form of Qoa powder ana 
for the preparation of cnrysarobin. 
It is the general experience of all who 
have to nandle this drug, that every 
person who is compelled to be near it 
when it is run through a mill or sifting 
apparatus suffers from infiammation 
01 the conjunctiva for two or three 
days. On the other h^id, the sup- 
posed active principle of GkJa powder, 
namely, chrysarobm, does not, by any 
means, affect the eyes in the same 
.severe manner; audit is only in very 
sensitive persons that it exhibits such 
effects. It seems, therefore, that 
chryaarobin is not the real active prin- 
ciple of araroba. Dr. Lesser has 
experimented with the mother-liquid, 
len behind when araroba is extracted 
by boiling benzol, and the chrysarobin 
has crystallized out. On evaporating 
the mother-liquor, he obtamed an 
amorphous substance, which was 
found to be much more active, dermar 
tologically, than chrysarobin. 

Belladonna Root—Gehe Sc C!o. state 
that they found it difficult to procure 
the Hungarian BeUadonna root neces- 
sary for their atropine manufacture. 
Japanese Belladonna root (from Sco- 
polia japonica) is also in the market. 
This contains two alkaloids, rotoine 
and scopoline, of which the latter is 
sometimes asked for. 

Bismuth. — The steadiness in the 
price of this metal appears to prove 
that the new Australian production, 
reeardine the extent of which no re- 
liable information can be obtained, 
has been pooled with the Bolivian ana 
Saxon output. 

Bismuth Peptonate, a new com- 
pound (of doubtful vitality, in our 
opinion), is prepared so as to contain 
S% of oxide of bismuth. 

Borax. — The great fall in the price 
of this article in Germany and other 
continental countries is due to the 
large extension of borax manufacture 
in Hamburg, from the crude borate 



of calcium imported from Chili. The 
boraric acid of Tuscany, which is the 
source of borax for the English and 
I^nch manufacturers, has, m conse- 
quence of this, also been reduced in 
price, and borax has even been com- 
menced to be manufactured in Tuscany 
itself. California borax has ceased to 
have any importance for the European 
market. 

Boric Acid. — This acid is now used 
in considerable quantities, in Norway, 
as a preservative substance for fish 
(herrmg). Powdered boric acid is 
mixed with salt, in the proportion of 
2 parts of the former to 1 part of the 
latter. The fresh herrings are packed 
in casks or kegs precisely like salt- 
herrings, and each layer is sprinkled 
with the salt mixture. When the cask 
is full, and has been made tight, it is 
filled with a solution of pure boric acid. 
For a keg of herring 2i lbs. of boric 
acid and 5 lbs. of salt are required as 
material for sprinkling between the 
layers, and about 10 ounces of boric 
acid for making the brine. The cost of 
pickling 800 to 1,000 herrings is only 
about 75 cents per cask or keg. 

Caffeine has found increased con- 
sumption, and is lower in price than 
before, although the material from 
which it is prepared is more expen- 
sive. Good tea is dear, and inferior 
tea does not pay the cost of working. 
It is, therefore, important that, be- 
sides the four different former sources 
of caffeine-— viz., coffee with about 

I per cent, mat^ vrith ^ per cent, tea 
with 1, 2 or more per cent, and guarana 
with 5 or more per cent — there is now 
a fifth one available, namely, the kola- 
nut, which contains, besides theo- 
bromine, about 3 per cent of caffeine, 
which is very easily extracted. 

Calabar Beans have become scarce, 
since large quantities are consumed in 
the manufacture of physostigmine. 

Cardamoms. — The large arrivals of 
cardamoms, particularly from Ceylon, 
which produces now not only the * ' long 
cardamom," but also large quantities 
of the short Malabar variety, had the 
effect of depressing the price, so that 
it was at the end of the year 1885 only 
about half of what it haa been in the 
hemming of 1884. 

Camauba Wax.— The importation 
of this Brazilian product at Hamburg 
has been 400,000 lbs. during the last 

Sear, against only 50,000 lbs. during 
le preceding year. 

chloroform. — As is well known, the 
new process of manufacturing chloro- 
form consists in the substitution of 
acetone for alcohol, only 7 parts of the 
former being required in place of 

II parts of alcohol. Nevertheless, the 
old process (with alcohol) is still fol- 
lowed, as the price of alcohol [in (Ger- 
many there is no duty collected on 
alcohol used for manufacturing pur- 
poses, where the alcohol does not enter, 
as such, into the product] is so low 
that it does not pay to use acetone. 
[The same is the case in England at the 
present time.] 

Chrysarobin. — Regarding the di- 
minished therapeutic efficacy of this 
remedy, and its probable cause, see 
Araroba. 

Cinchona Bark has experienced a 
series of fluctuations which have not 
been felt by the general pharmaceuti- 
cal public so mucn as by the manufac- 
turers of quinine. After the price, per 
unity had fallen in June to 4-4f pence, 
it rose in July to 5 or 6d, chiefly m con- 
sequence of heavy purchases of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who tried to force 
up the price of the bark, while they 
kept tiie price of quinine at almost the 
same level, their object being to pre- 
vent the importation of European 
quinine. Further, subsequent large 
purchases raised the unit to 7, 8, and 
even 8i^ pence. The consequence of 
this was that immense quantities of 
Ceylon bark were thrown upon the 
market, not less than 4,552,121 lbs. 
being delivered in London in the last 
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three months of 1885, againfit 1,890,781 
lbe« and 1,643,1!^ Ibe. in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding two 
years. Up to February 16th of the 
present year, the shipments of Ceylon 
bark amount to 5,753,368 lbs., against 
3,731,762 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Nevertheless, every con- 
signment found ready purchasers. Al- 
though it has re})eatealy been stated 
that the bad financial results of cin- 
chona plantatione in Ceylon would re* 
suit in a great contraction of this en- 
terprise^ yet every year briugs larger 
quantities of the bark. Hence it ap- 
pears that no great reliance can be 
placed on these rumors. Increased 
shipments of superior bark have also 
been made from other directions, par- 
ticul£u*ly from Java. Ck>lombia is also 
expected again to furnish larger quan- 
tities, both of naturally-grown and of 
cultivated Calisaya bark, satisfactory 
specimens of the latter having already 
reached the London market. 

Comutine — a principle extracted 
from er^ot by Dr. Kobert (Am. Drug., 
1885, 25) has been in some demand. 
[No further positive reports as to its 
therapeutic effects have come to our 
knowledge.] It has the remarkable 
property (which it shares with Tanret's 
ergotinine) that it is rendered deep 
sky-blue by sulphuric acid. 

Goto Bark, — The true Goto bark is 
no longer obtainable, according to the 
assurance of the present importer. 
The para-coto bark, however, is still 
available in sulSicient quantity. 

Cubeba.—^^ehe & Co. believe that 
the so-called false cubebs which have 
made their appearance upon the mar- 
ket, and about which a good deal has 
lately been written, are probably noth- 
ing else but unripe cubebs collected 
in different states of development. In 
the previous report (see Am. Drug., 
1885, p. 212) it was stated that when 
genmne cubebs are ground in a mortar 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, they 
acquire a carmine color, while spuri- 
ous cubebs take a redoish-brown to 
browish-red tint. [We added the re- 
mark at that time that this reaction, 
as a means of distinguishing between 
the different kinds of cubebs, needed 
confirmation.] QehG So Co. now state 
that the reaction depends upon the 
amount of cvbebin present. This is 
contained in the inner portion of the 
fruit, and is more abimaant in unripe 
than in ripe fruit. The riper the seeds 
become, the more does the cubebin ap- 
pear to diminish, while the amount of 
starch increases. Hence very ripe, 
though genuine cubebs will probably 
not give the reaction at all. A decoc- 
tion of cubebs will always turn 
blue with tincture of iodine, as the 
fruit always contain more or less 
starch. Unripe fruit, however, will be 
colored less intensely, as they contain 
a smaller amount. 

The consumption of cubebs appears 
to be constantly on the increase. 
Nothing reliable, however, can be 
learned about the expected crop. The 
quality of the drug leaves much to be 
desired. 

Coca Leaves have been, for a year 
past, an important article, particular- 
ly for Hamburg, where the imports of 
the three kinds now distinguished in 
the market— viz., Bolivian, Peruvian 
(Lima), and Truxillo leaves— concen- 
trate themselves. The Truxillo leaves 
have a handsome color, but are usu- 
ally badly broken up, and are not liked 
by manufacturers of cocaine. New 
York imported during 1885. 285,000 
lbs. of coca, of which 225,000 lbs. were 
consumed. 

Cocatfie.— Messrs. Gehe & (Uo. only 
confirm what is well known from 
other sources, namely, that the good 
effects produced by cocaine in curing 
the morphine habit are counterbalanc- 
ed by the fact that cocamania very 
often takes the place of morphiomania. 

Codeine is ' gradually declining. 
Heretofore there was a regular see-saw 
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between the price of morphine and co- 
deine, either the one or the other 
being temporarily the most valuable, 
while the other almost sank to the po- 
sition of a by-product. At present, 
the relation is quite anomalous. With 
the falling of the price of codeine, 
morphine has not only not advanced, 
but nas even receded m price likewise. 

Ergotinine, — Its reaction with sul- 
phuric acid (deep sky-blue color) has 
been mentioned under comutine. 

ExtractSy Fluid, —It is remarkable 
that Gehe Sc Co., Merck, and many 
other prominent houses appear to 
know only a limited number of the 
fluid extracts prepared in this coun- 
try, while the most important ones 
they seem to be ignorant of. Their 
knowledge of the whole subject seems 
to be still fragmentary, and even the 
names of some of the drugs are given 
incorrectly. 

Extracts, '' Pasteurized,^^— Qehe & 
Co. make a rem£u*kable statement. 
They make the announcement that the 
process of ** Pasteurizing*^ has been 
employed by them from the very be- 
ginning of their manufacture of solid 
extracts, in this way, that the hquid 
extract obtained by exhausting the 
drugs at a low temperature was ra- 
pidly heated to 100^ C. (212" F.), with 
exposure to air, and afterwards evac- 
uated in vacuo. This process insured 
in most cases the stability and keeping 
qualities of the product. [Of course, 
the heat employed causes the coagula- 
tion of pectin bodies and other sub- 
stances wnich are usually the cause of 
fungoid growth or fermentative pro- 
cesses. It is a question, however, 
whether certain drugs containing deli- 
cate alkaloids, such as belladonna, 
aconite, digitalis, etc., will stand this 
process without some loss of active 
material. In this country we avoid 
the use of heat as much as possible, 
and endeavor to exclude the mucila- 
pnous and pectin-like bodies by select- 
ing a menstruum which will leave them 
behind as much as possible, while 
it will extract the active principles.] 

Ouarana arrives only occasion- 
ally, and in small lots. It is not Ukely 
that it will be cheaper during the pres- 
ent year. 

Oum Arabic.— The best medicinal 
varieties have become quite scarce and 
dear. While 855 seroons were in first 
hands in Trieste at the beginning of 
1885, only 8 seroons were reported to 
be on hand in Januarv, 1886. 

All sorts of East Indian and other 
varieties of gums, which were thought 
to be serviceable as a substitute for 
gum arable, have been thrown on the 
market, though only the easily soluble 
kinds found purchasers. 

Gum Senegal has also correspond- 
ingly increased in price. 

itippuric Add. — ^This acid was in 
active demand, not only in the free 
state, but also in its combination with 
Uthium, sodium, and calcium. It is 
highly extolled by French physicians 
as a solvent of urates in articular 
rheumatism. 

Iceland Moss,— The collection of Ice- 
land moss in the Riesengebirge (moun- 
tein chain between Bohemia and 
S^esia) has been forbidden, or at least 
restricted, to prevent danaage to the 
forests. 

Ichthyol,—Thia name is now applied 
by Oehe & Co. to the ammonium salt 
(**sulpho-ichthyolate of ammonium") 
of the orginal acid substance, intro- 
duced as icbthyol. For some time 
past, they prepared the latter as a 
sodium salt, ana also called itichthyol. 
It has been ascertained that the am- 
monium salt is preferable. 

Kamala has been scarce and of 
very poor condition. It has been im- 
possible to obtain any that would come 
up to the pharmacopoeial requirements 
(Fharm. Gterm., 6% of ash; the U. S. 
Ph. allows 8^, but we have reason to 
know that even this is far from being 
attainable). 
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Kefyr,— The demand for this Cauca- 
sian milk-ferment has increased. The 
best quality, known as * ' Bulgarsky,'' is 
not always attainable: hence other 
sorts have to be often used, which are, 
however, also of good quality, for in- 
stance that known as Chulamsky. 

Kola Nuta,— Heretofore these nuts 
were obtainable in London only as a 
curiosity or in small lots. A consign- 
ment of them is exx>ected to amve 
shortiy at Hamburg. It is already 
well known that these ** nuts'* cpm- 
bine the properties of tea and cacao, 
and are likely to form an important 
article of African exjwrt in the future. 

Lithium Carbonate. — The prepara^ 
tion of lithium salts from lepidolite, 
which contains silicate of lithium and 
aluminium, is a difficult operation, 
which is the reason that but few chem- 
ical works undertake the manufacture. 
In Grermany there is only one locality 
where the mineral is mined ; but this 
does not furnish enough, particularly 
as only a tolerably pure mineral pays 
working. Hence outside localities 
had to oe drawn upon, particularly a 
a mine in Moravia, wbicn has entailed 
considerable expense. At present, the 
most generally demanded salt, namely, 
the carbonate of lithium, cannot be 
obtained in sufficient quantities at all, 
and higher prices niust certainly be 
expected (indeed, they have already 
commenced). 

Lvcopodium is quite scarce, and 
stocks are likely to be exhausted to- 
wards the end of summer. 

Magnesium, — The revolution in the 
process of manufacturing this metal, 
for which metalhc sodium heretofore 
formed the starting-point, has reduced 
the former cost to one-sixth. It is 
now prepared in Bremen by electro- 
lysis under Graetzers patent. In con- 
sequence of this, its application in the 
arts will be very largely increased, and 
it will particularly serve as a most ef- 
fective illuminating agent, rivalhngin 
cheapness the more expensive light- 
giving substances or agents. 

Milk'Sugar,—The manufacture of 
sugar of milk in Oermany has become 
firmly established, and promises an 
increased output in the near future. 

Naphthalin, recrystallized,—l!heem- 
ployment of this substance as an inter- 
nal medicine, originated by Sossbacb, 
is constantly increasing. It is best 
administered in the form of tritura- 
tion with sugar^ fiavored with oil of 
lemon. Accordmg to the Journal de 
Midecine, the usual doses are, in ca- 
tarrh of the stomach and intestines, 8 
to 80 grains daily; in diarrhoea of in- 
fants, H grains every two hours; in 
typhoid and tuberculous diseases of 
the intestines, 8 to :^ grains a day. It 
may also be given per rectum, sus- 
pended in a weak mucilage or decotion 
of marshmallow. 

Naphtkol— The demand after this is 
becoming continually greater. The 
**Hydronaphthol," introduced as a 
powerful antiseptic agent— to judge 
from the description ana formula given 
for it— is nothing else than the well- 
known /9-naphthol. 

Osmic Actd.— This acid (as well as 
some of its salts) which was formerly 
used in epilepsy and as a caustic for 
certain morbid growths, is now also 
employed in [sciatica and similar 
forms of] neuralgia. Since its aqueous 
solution does not keep long, Schampiro 
recommends to dissolve it in glycerin 
and water: 

Osmic acid gr. IJ. 

Distilled water m 90. 

Glycerin m 60. 

Hypodermic dose: 5 drops at one 
injection. The above solution is said 
to keep for weeks. 

Quinine. — The past year was not a 
satisfactory one for the manufacturers. 
Owing to a diminished demand and 
increased production, the selling price 
at times was depressed to the bare coet 
of manufacture. 
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Quinine is not likely a^n to be 
seized upon by speculators in the same 
degree as in former times. The ad- 
vance of science has furnished pro- 
ducts which rival with quinine in their 
effects, and have reduced its consump- 
tion materially. Among these are 
thalline and antipyrin, the latter of 
which is estimated [by Grehe & Co.] to 
have reached a consumption in Europe, 
amounting to one-fourth of that of 
quinine. 

iSacctortn.— This sweet substance 
obtained from the coal-tar series— the 
anhydro - ortho - sulph - amine - benzoic 
acid ; see our February number, page 
39 — promises to have a useful future 
[provided its innocuousness is confirm- 
ed by further experiments]. The pat- 
entees propose a mixture of 1 part of it 
in with 2,000 parts of glucose, as being 
in every respect equal, in sweetness, to 
ordinary sugar. The substance is sug- 
gested as a corrigent for medicines of 
bitter taste, or as a sweetening agent in 
diseases where sugar is to be avoided 
(as in diabetes). 

Salicylic Acid,— The consumption of 
this article is constantly increasing, 
in spite of the open war which has 
been declared against its use as an 
antifermcnt for beer in Bavaria. The 
stringent measures which have been 
adopted in that country against any 
substitutes for malt or hops, and the 
heavy penalties loid upon infringement 
of the laws regulating the manufac- 
ture and sale of food and drink, have 
raised the reputation of Bavarian beer 
in a remarkaole degree [and theexx)ort 
has increased in an astonishing ratio]. 

Strychnine has been in active de- 
mand, particularly for destroying the 
rodents infesting the fields. Even now, 
after the close of the winter, the de- 
mand has not ceased, showing that 
many of these have survived the win- 
ter. A good deal of the strychnine 
formerly used in (Germany came from 
the United States. At present this 
country cannot produce enough for 
home consumption, for want of raw 
material. 

Sulphurous Acid in Glycerin. — A 
solution of SOa in glycerin contain- 
ing not less than 5i of the former, 
has been used with great success 
by Dr. Schottin as a local application 
to diphtheritic membranes. It is ap- 
plied with a camel's-hair pencil. 

Thcdline and Salts,— Th\B remedy 
was formerly administered in doses of 
4 to 5 grains. Since it has been, how- 
ever, observed to be very quickly ab- 
absorbed by the stomacn, and much 
more rapidly eliminated by the kid- 
neys than antipyrin, it has occurred 
to Prof. Ehrlich and Dr. Lagner to 
employ it in smaller doses at shoi*ter 
intervals. The doses finally settled 
upon were f to 1 grain every hour, 
gradually increased by about i grain, 
m intervals of 2 or 3 hours until the 
temperature of the body has been re- 
duced to the desired point. When the 
proper dose has thus neen ascertained, 
it is advisable to administer it either 
in pill or in mixture every hour during 
the day and every two hours at night. 
Sulphate of thalline is the salt at 
present preferred. 

Tjen-Tjan Gelatin,— This vegetable 
gelatin (misnamed Japanese ''isin- 
glass ") which usually passes in trade 
under the name agar-agar (which lat- 
ter denotes the algse from which it is 
made), is finding extended use for 
technical and culmary purposes. 

Tonka Beans,— The nign price of 
these has helped to increase the con- 
sumption of artificial cumarin. It has 
also been the means of rendering suc- 
cessful the experiment of introduc- 
ing the American vanilla (Liatris odo- 
ratissima Willd.)* as a fiavoring for 
tobacco. 

*A full dMoripUon of this, by Dr. Thomas F. 
Wood, of Wilmington, N. C, will be found in Nsw 
Rrm., 1882, p. 06. The microscopic characters of 
the lesTSS, by W. Kerr Higley, of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., are published in Nxw KsM., 1883, p. seo. 
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Cooa« 

(Continued from page 10-?,) 

The life of a shrub, so far as the 
harvest of leaves is concerned, va- 
ries between wide limits, say from 7 
to 50 vears. There are^even places 
where they are said to yield crops for 
100 years, and to attain the size of 
trees. According to derc and Gran- 
didier, the shrubs attain their highest 
development 2 vears after the first 
harvest, retain it for about 4 years, 
and then gradually deteriorate. This 
short life, nowever, is supposed to be 
due to faulty methods in cultivation. 

The leaves are collected either singly 
or by stripping them off the twi^s. 
This 18 usually done by women {potla- 
dores) and children. Work is carried 
on from early in the morning to late 
in the evening in order to fill as many 
nuUus (baskets or aprons full of coca) 
as possible. These are emptied into 
sacKS, and immediately earned to the 
haciendas by special laborers (mate- 
ros). It is generally assumed that 2 
to 3 cabezas (1 cabeza is a furrow of 
160 feet in length, containing 100 
shrubs) yield 1 arroba (25 Spanish 
pounds, or 24^ avoird. pounds) of 
leaves, which require the labor of 4 to 
5 women during the dav. 

Great care is required in drying the 
leaves, particularly as the weather— 
which is very variable in the home of 
coca— has a decisive infiuence not only 
on the success of the hcurv^est, but also 
on the quality of the leaves after col- 
lection. 

In well-conducted haciendas, there 
is a special court-yard, open or closed, 
which is used as drying ground ; ana 
the most progressive of these are care- 
fully paved with black slate (pizarra). 
This IS called ca4:he in some provinces ; 
in others matupampa. In other haci- 
endas, the court-yards are small, the 
ground merely stamped down and 
smoothed, occasionally covered with 
boards, mats, etc., and but sel- 
dom paved. Now and then, they con- 
tain several stories of wooden plat- 
forms or fioors. 

The method of drying is extremely 
primitive, and consists in this, that 
the leaves are spread upon the drying 
ground, during sunny oays, to a height 
not exceeding about 14 inches, and 
freauently turned over by wooden 
sticks. The frequent and sudden rain 
showers render the drying exceedingly 
difficult, and often ruin the whole 
crop, because the leaves acquire a 
black color by exposure to dampness, 
and become shrivelled. This unsala- 
ble coca is called coca aoHupa, or 
yanacoca. To avoid this danger, spe- 
cial persons are engaged to watch the 
weather. When there is the slightest 
change of the latter, the leaves are re- 
turned to the huts, to be again spread 
out after the rain is over and the water 
has evaporated from the soil. 

The most highly valued and highest 
priced leaves are those which have 
Deen dried in the course of one day 
(coca del dia), 

Gkurciiasso and all other connoisseurs 
of coca state that the best coca is that 
which has not been completely dried, 
but is still fiexible, and appears as if 
it had a hoary coating. A good Qual- 
ity is also furnished by that wnieh 
has been dried in the course of 2 or 
3 days without having become damp 
in the mean time. The next quality is 
furnished by leaves which have re- 
quired a still longer period of drying. 

During long continued rain, the 
leaves which are stored, in a damp 
condition, in huts, where there is no 
chance of spreading them out, undergo 
a process of fermentation, by which 
they acquire a nauseous taste. The 
natives call this change choUxrse, 

According to Clerc, the gathered 
leaves are at the present day not im- 
mediately transx)orted to the drying 
place, but are spread out in the huts 
to a depth of about 2 inches, and next 
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day dried in the matupampa, being 
frequently turned over. 

Leaves which have become black by 
dampness are subjected to a special 
process, which consists in exposing: 
them for some time to the sun, and 
walking upon them with wet feet. 

In Brazil, the leaves are usually 
dried at an open fire or in an oven. 

Some method of drying by artificial 
instead of solar heat, at a temperature 
not exceeding 36" C. (95* F.), in prop- 
erly constructed drying rooms, would 
probably remove many of the difficul- 
ties and risks at present encountered. 

The dried leaves are kept, in most of 
the montafias, particularly in Hua- 
nuco, imder woollen covers, or packed 
in linen, and laid upon boards in the 
store house, which latter are required 
to be dry and somewhat cool. 

The leaves are finally packed, by 
strong pressure with the feet— but only 
during fair weather— in sacks made of 
a coarse woollen stuff {jerga de la 
sierra), the color of which differs in 
different localities. Huanuco sacks 
are gray or black ; those of Vitoc gray 
and white ; those of Huanto and Anco 
black and brown. Sometimes they 
are lined with banana leaves. The 
finished bags are designated by names 
expressing their weight. In the uun^ 
gas of Bolivia, the leaves are laid as 
flat upon each other as possible, and 
regular piles of these prei»ed together, 
by means of wooden screw-presses oi 
2o inches in height and 16 inches in 
diameter, in wooden forms lined with 
banana leaves. The bricks thus form- 
ed are covered with a coarse fabric 
made of lama-wool, and packed in 
baies weighing about 3 arrobas. 

In order to protect the bales or bags 
from moisture during the transporta- 
tion, they are carefully covered, already 
on tne aay of shipment, with woollen 
covers. In some districts, regular ref- 
uge places are built, where caravans 
may find shelter from rain. 

In warm countries coca should not 
be kept in stock longer than one year, 
and in colder countries not over eigh- 
teen months or two years. This is the 
opinion of the natives, as reported by 
Poeppig. 

Bemoval of Nitrous Acid and Am- 
monia tcojn Water. 

In attempting to prepare distilled 
water from impure water containing 
nitrous acid or ammonia, it will gener- 
ally be found that these impurities 
pass over into the distillate. This 
may be prevented,- according to Hager, 
by the use of permanganate and alum. 
If the water contains ammonia, this 
must be first removed by the addition 
of 0.15 to 0.3 per cent (of the weight of 
the water) of potash-alum. After^ 
wards the nitrous acid may be oxidized 
by adding about 0.5 per cent of a di- 
lute solution of permanganate of potas- 
sium (1 in 1,000). The nitrous acid is 
converted into nitric, and combines 
with the potassium of the permangan- 
ate.— Ptorm. Contralh,, No. 13. 

Note.—U the water is filtered or 
otherwise clear, the above quantity of 
permanganate may be sufficient. 
When the water is very imnure, how- 
ever, it is necessary to add a much 
larger quantity. Indeed, it may be 
taken as a rule that enough should be 
added until the permanganate is no 
longer reduced at a boiling tempera 
ture. The distillate thus obtamed, 
however, is probably never absolutely 
free from ammonia. If perfectly pure 
distilled water is wanted!, it should be 
once more distilled, a small quantity 
of pure sulphuric or phosphoric acid 
having previously been added to it. — 
Ed. Am. Dr. 

Pressure of Wind. 
The pressure of wind to the square 
foot is estimated at 2, 4i, 8, 12i, 18, 25, 
and 32i pounds with wind having a 
velocity of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 
miles per hour. — Set. Amer, 
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FOEMULAS. 



To Bemove Nitrate of Silver Stains. 

The following is suggested by Mr. 
Geor^ R Unaerwood : Dip the fin- 
gers into a strong solution of cupric 
chloride. In about a minute, the sil- 
ver will be converted into chloride, 
and may then be washed off with hy- 
posulp^te of soda solution. — Chem. 
andDrugg, 

Sedative in Faanftil Dentition. 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate. ... 4 gr. 

Sodium Borate 4 gr. 

Syrup of Althaea 64 tii 

Syrup of Poppy, to make. .100 rt{, 

Rub the gums gently with a little of 
this syrup several times a day.— After 
L^lIntonMed. 



lodol and Terebene. 



lodol 

Terebene. 



.10 gr. 
.Ifl. oz. 



Dissolve and keep in bottles of non- 
actinic (deep amber-colored or ruby) 
elass; or keep in ordinary bottles in a 
aark place. 

Used as an antiseptic either by 
spraying, or by saturating dressings 
with it. 

Sulphur Skin Lotion. 

Sulpho-carbolate of Zinc. ..gr. 20 

Oxide of Zinc dr. 2 

Precipitated Sulphur dr. 1 

Eau de Cologne dr. 6 

Glycerin dr. 6 

Boee-water to fl. oz. 6 

Bub up the zinc oxide and sulphur 
with the eau de cologne, then add the 
glycerin and rose-water in which the 
suipho-carbolate has been dissolved. A 
pinch of carmine may be used to color. 

Cherry Tooth Paste. 

A roRMULA recently recently pub- 
lished in the Ckem, and Drugg. is as 
follows: 

Precipitated Chalk ...8 oz. 

Powdered Orris 2 ** 

Sugar 1 " 

Glycerin IJ " 

Liquid Cochineal q. b. to color. 

Oilof Cloves 6 drops. 

Oil of Wintergreen 2 *• 

Oil of Peppermint 2 *' 

Water q. 8. 

Bub the orris and chalk with the 
oils, add the cochineaL then the sugar 
and glycerin, and sufficient water to 
make a paste. 

Antiphlogistic Powder for InflsuitB. 

For some time past, a compound 
powder has been used in some districts 
of Germany, which is popidarly 
known as **Bism8u:ck powder," and 
has acquired some reputation, locally, 
as a remedy for various affections of 
children, such as painful teething, 
loose bowels, cough, etc., wherever 
there is more or less rise of tempera- 
ture. It is composed of 

Tannate of Quinidine 10 parts. 

Carbonate of Magnesium. 1 part. 

Licorice Root, powd 4 parts. 

Sugar 40 •* 

Of this powder, a small quantity — 
about 5 grains— may be given every 1, 
2, or 3 hours, best in a little milk. — 
After Pharm. Centralh., 1886, 178. 

Moth Destroyer. 

1. Naphthalin 60 parts 

Carbolic Acid 26 ** 

Ceresin 26 ** 

are melted together, and the hot mix- 
ture is spread, by means of a broad 
brush, upon unsized paper, laid upon 
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a hot surface, care being taken that 
this is not done near any Eght or fire. 
Instead of laying the paper on a hot 
surface, the paper may be coated with 
the warm mixture diluted with ten 
parts of alcohol. As this does not dis- 
solve the ce^in, the mixture must be 
well stirred with the brush before ap- 
plying it. 

2. Patchouly , cut 10 parts. 

Rosemary, cut 20 '* 

Thyme, cut 20 " 

Sage, cut 20 ** 

Naphthalin 20 " 

Oilof Mirbane 2 *• 

Oil of Turpentine 6 ** 

Alcohol 60 *• 

Dissolve the napthalin and oUs in 
the alcohol by the aid of heat, and 
sprinkle the solution while hot upon 
tne mixed herbs or leaves. Introduce 
the mixture into bags of suitable size, 
and lay them betweeen the clothes to 
be preserved, which should be firmly 
wrapped, securely packed, and kept in 
a cool place.— EUQBN Dieterich in 
Pharm, Centralh. 

3. A formula given in one of our ex- 
changes is as follows : 

Camphor 4 parts. 

Cedar Sawdust 4 *' 

Black Pepper 2 * * 

Benzoin 1 part. 

Capsicum 1 ** 

Reduce to a coarse powder, and mix. 

Ess-Bouquet. 

The following formula is given by 
Eugen Dietericn in the Pharm, Cen- 
tralh, : 

Triple Extract of Jasmin.. 770 grs. 

Ambergris 2^ ** 

Musk 1 *• 

Cumarin \ ** 

Heliotropin | *' 

Vanillin | " 

Oil Rose 24 * 

Oil Bergamot 8 *' 

Oil Neroli 8 " 

Oil Greranium, French 5 drops. 

OilYlang ... 5 ** 

Oil Rhodium 2 *• 

Oil Sassafras 2 ** 

Oil Cinnamon 2 " 

Oil Wintergreen 2 " 

Oil Orris 1 drop. 

Oil Bitter Almonds 1 ' ' 

Alcohol 2,800 grs. 

Triturate the ambergris and musk 
with a few drops of water, then add 
the alcohol, and finally dissolve the 
other ingredients. 

^o^e.— French oil of geranium is the 
essential oil of Pelargonium roaeum 
Willd. Oil of orris is a solid fat, con- 
sisting of myristic acid and a minute 
proportion of an essential oil. We 
presume the author means a quantity 
eaual in size to a drop of tae oth<;r 
oils. 

Terebene Smelling Salts. 

Terebene 2 fl. dr. 

Aromatic Spir. Ammonia. . U * * 

Chloroform 10 tit 

Oil Citronella 4 Tii 

•* Patchouly 2 drops. 

Ammonium Carbonate (in 

No. 20 powder) 1 oz. 

Carmine Coloring q. s. 

Dissolve the two oils in the terebene, 
and add the chloroform ; pour the mix- 
ture upon the carborate of ammonium 
in a Dottle, and lastly add the aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia previously 
tinged with carmine coloring. The 
latter may be omitted, it being merelv 
useful when it is desired to distinguish 
this preparation by its external ap- 
pearance from any other. 

The peculiar effects of terebene var 
por, when respired, in relieving 
noarsenesSj and when mixed with am- 
monia, of unproving the voice gener- 
ally, has ledf to the above formula 
bemg devised.— After Brit and QqI, 
Drugg, 
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Eau de Cologne.* 

EuQBN Dietrich, in Pharm, Cen- 
tralh.y gives the following formulas: 

Parts. 

1. Oil Bergamot 10 

** Lemon 5 

** Rosemary, French, rect 5 

" Neroli 8 

•• Cloves 1 

" Ylang 0.2 

Acetic Ether 1 

Diluted Acetic Acid 1 

Alcohol 825 

Distilled Water 150 

Farts. 

2. Oil Bergamot 10 

** Lemon 5 

*' Rosemary, French, rect ... 5 

" Lavender 1 

•• Cloves 1 

*' Neroli 1 

" Ylang 0.1 

*• Wintergreen 0.1 

Acetic Ether 1 

Diluted Acetic Acid 1 

Alcohol 826 

Distilled Water 150 

3. Ammonioical Cologne. 

Parts. 

Oil Bergamot 12 

•* Lemon 5 

** Rosemary, French 2 

" Neroli 1 

** Lavender 0.5 

Water Ammonia 0.2 

Alcohol 890 

Distilled Water 100 

4. Cologne for Baths, 

Parts. 

Oil Bergamot 5 

" Rosemary, French 5 

" Lemon 3 

** Citronella 1 

" Sassafras 2 

** Cloves 1 

*• Wintergreen 1 

Ether 5 

Acetic Ether 5 

Alcohol 800 

Distilled Water 200 

Eosine 0.02 

The faint tint produced by the eosin 
imparts to the water of the bath a fine 
reddish tinge. A still better effect is 
produced by taking phenolphthalein in 
place of the eosin. This leaves the 
bath colorless, but the reddish tinge 
makes its appearance as soon as soap 
is used. 

About 2 fluidounces are sufficient 
for one bath. 

The Dry-Bread Cure is the latest 
craze, and it comes from Lindenweise. 
It consists of the cold pack, a diet con- 
sisting of dry bread, twice a week a 
little rice and barley, and three times 
a week Hungarian wine, all to con- 
tinue for six weeks. It is said to be 
effectual in cases of rheumatism and 

gout (which we consider extremely 
oubtful in view of recent experience). 

Sparteine sulphate has lately been 
recommended as a heart-tonic. Al- 
though Dr. Germain See, of Paris, 
things it superior to di^talis, Dr. 
F. C. Shattuck, of Boston, cites several 
instances that have come within bis 
knowledge, in which the results fol- 
lowing its use were inconclusive. The 
dose 18 given as 0.05 to 0.10 Gm. (= { 
to 1| grain.) 

Another heart-tonic, strophanthip, 
may be used — when it can be had— in 
doses of Vff grain hypodermically. 

Maskino: the Odor of Iodoform is 
accomplished, according to Oppler, by 
the admixture of freshly roasted coffee. 
Brunelli claims that a mixture of one 
part of finely powdered camphor with 
three parts of iodoform completely 
masks the odor of the latter. 

• The I^Mrmaeeutische CentraihaUe gives a con 
tlnuous series *>r formulsD compiled or devised oy 
Dietrich. The series l« copyriifhted and ought to 
be eoiisultt'd in the origin&l. The abOTe are quntea 
as samples. 
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QUERIES j&_A.NSWER8. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 6th of the 
months and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



We are indebted to Mr. D. S. White, 
of Flandreau, Dakota, for the follow- 
ing formula in answer to queries in 
our April number: 

snoous ALTERAKS (McDade). 

Fl. Ext. Sanaparilia ; ij. 

•* " Stillingia |n. 

" " Burdpck Jiq. 

" ** Phytolacca fij. 

Tr. Prickly Ash | L 

Elix. Aromatic, q. b | xvi. 

Dose, 1 teaspoonful increased to a 
tableepoonfuL 

No. 1,711.— Cough Mixture for 
Horses (S. F. H.). 

The correspondent incloses a formula 
from The Farm and Hearth, which 
was given in reply to a subscriber 
who wishes a remedy for his horse's 
coujh. S. F. H. asks: ** Would it not 
be liable to stop the cough too effect- 
ually for the owner's advantage?" 
The formula reads : 

Hydrocyanic Acid 3 iv. 

Powd. Ext. of Licorice § i. 

Laudanum | ij. 

Camphor Water J xv. 

Mix, and give two ounces three times 
a day. 

Duute hydrocyanic acid is evidently 
intended. In fact, it is not customary 
to prepare an acid of a greater 
strength. 

No. 1,712.— Hager's Catarrh Bern- 
edy (E. O.). 

The formula reconunended by Dr. 
Hermann Hager is as follows: 

Carbolic Acid 10 parts. 

Alcohol 10 " 

Water of Ammonia 13 " 

Distilled Water 20 " 

Take two-ounce wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, fill them to one-third with the 
above liquid; then introduce a bimch 
of [absorbent! cotton of sufficient size 
to soak up all the liquid. 

To be used in incipient cold in the 
head, coryza, chronic catarrh, etc. 

A stronger preparation, also recom- 
mended by Hager, is the following: 

Carbolic Acid .10 parts. 

Oil of Turpentine 5 '* 

Water of Ammonia 12 ** 

Alcohol 20 •* 

To be used in the same manner as 
the preceding. 

Hager recommends these as prophy- 
lactics against diphtheria. He advises 
all those who have to handle and be 
about patients suffering from diphthe- 
ria or phthisis to place a vial with this 
olfactorium to the nose when they ap- 
proach the patient. 

No. 1,713.— Ferrated Cod-liver Oil 
(M. M.). 

Ferrated cod-liver oil, containing a 
ferrous salt, may be prepared by dis- 
solving /errow« oleate in cod-liver oil. 

Ferrous oleate is obtained by double 
decomposition of ferrous sulphate 
(green sulphate of iron), and an alka- 
line oleate. The most convenient oleate 
is Castile soap. Take 

Sulphate of Iron (ferrous) 1 part. 

Castile Soap, calculated as dry . . 1 ' * 
Water q. s. 

Dissolve the Castile soap in 30 parts 
of hot water, and the sulphate oi iron 
in the same quantity. Mix the solu- 
tions while hot, by pouring the iron so- 
lution into the soap solution, collect 
the precipitate, wash it with boiling 
water, and finally with hot alcohol. 
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Dry it as rapidly as possible. Remove 
from the exterior of the dry pieces the 
oxidized portion, and dissolve the re- 
mainder in cod-liver oil, so that 100 
parts of the product contain 4 parts of 
the dry oleate of iron. 

No. 1,714.— SalioyUc Aoid and OU 
of Wintergreen (Dm. A. M. P. and D. 
F. D.). 

Some years ago, a series of experi- 
ments made in one of the largest public 
hospitals of this city rendered it prob- 
able that there was a slight difference 
in therapeutic activity between the 
natural oil of wintergreen, from Gaul- 
theria, and its double, the oil of birch. 
Subsequentlj another more careful 
series of trials were made, in which 
care was taken to experiment on one 
and the same person with both kinds 
of oils in different attacks of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, or to select two 
different persons of as nearly similar 
condition as possible. As a result it was 
found that tnere appeared to be no dif- 
ference between the two kinds of oil, 
which are identical chemically, except 
that the genuine oil of gaultheria con- 
tains a small quantity of a terpene 
which is absent (through bad manage- 
ment in distillation) in the other oil. 

A recent report published in The 
Lancet contains a statement that the 
natural salicylic acid obtained from oil 
of winter^een is much preferable to 
the artificial, which is prepared from 
carbolic acid. This statement appears 
to have had a more solid foundation 
some years ago when the commercial 
product, prep^S^ under Eolbe's patent, 
was contaminated with some irritating 
by-product, first noticed by Williams, 
which could be removed by cautious 
sublimation or by dialysis. The pro- 
cess of manufacture has, however, 
been so much improved that the com- 
mercial acid now put on the market 
may be regarded as chemically pure. 
We have not heard any complaints 
about it for a lon^ time. 

Oil of gaidthena (or of biJX5h) con- 
tains about 90 per cent of salicylate of 
methyl, CsHsdi, mol. w. 162, which 
corresponds to 1 molectde of salicylic 
acid, CtH«Oi,=138. Allowing 10 per 
cent of other constituents as bemg 
present in the oil, it will be seen that 
138 parts of salicylic acid are repre- 
sented by about 169 parts oil of winter- 
green, or 100 parts of salicylic acid 
correspond to about 123 parts of oil of 
wintergreen. 



No. 1,715.— Bemoving the Marks of 
Tattooing with India Ink (J. W. £.). 

** Could you in your next issue give 
a formula or name a preparation for 
removing India-ink tattoomg? I have 
used strong nitric acid, potassa, po- 
tassa cum calce, permanganate of po- 
tassium followed Dy hydrochloric acid 
and chlorinated lime.'^ 

No. So far as we are aware the 
marks are indelible. The pigment 
from which the ink is made is ccurbon, 
and no chemical agent will affect it. 
It might be possible to cause such sep- 
aration Qsui destruction of the deep 
layer of the skin as to remove it, but 
this would leave a scar, and is only to 
be recommended when the area is 
very small. 

No. 1,716.— Elixir of the Phos- 
phates of Iron, Quinine and Strych- 
nine (W. S. & Co.). 
This correspondent writes: 
'* Is there any objection to making 
Elixir Ferri Phos. , Quininse, et Strych- 
nisB as follows, viz., by taking the 
Elixir Cinchonae etFerri (No. 14 of the 
New York and Brooklyn Formulary), 
and adding a sufficient quantity of 
Liquor StrychnisB (Br.) to give the ne- 
cessary amount of strychnia to each 
dose. The elixir made in this way is 

Sermanent, and does not become 
ark." 

We are much obliged to our corre- 
spondent for the suggestion, and will 
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brii^ it at once to the attention of the 
National Formulary Committee of the 
Am. Pharm. Assoc, which will make 
the necessary experiments in order to 
test the claim. If this will make the 
elixir permanent and will keep it from 
turning dark, it will be a great ad- ' 
vantage. Up to the present time, 
however, the committee believes that 
the cause of darkening or of instability 
lies in another direction. 

To eive an opportimity to such of 
our other readers as are not in posses- 
sion of the Brit. Pharm. to try the 
formula in the way sugi^ted above, 
we append the formula for 

Liquor StrychnincB Hydrochloratis. 

Solution of Hydrochlorate of Strych- 
nine. 

Synonym : Liquor Strychniae. 

Strychnine, cryst 9 grains 

Dil. Hydrochloric Acid. 14 minims 

Alcohol A fl. oz. (Brit.) 

Distilled water 1} fl. oz. (Brit.) 

Mix the hydrochloric acid with four 
drachms of the water and dissolve the 
strvchnine in the mixture by the aid 
of heat. Then add the alcohol and the 
remainder of the water. 

The above solution is intended to be 
of the strength of (about) 1 grain in 
1(X) minims. 

If this preparation is to be used in 
the elixir of tne New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary, it would require 250 
nnim'ina (Britifih) to represent the 2i 
grains of strychnine. This solution 
contains a very minute proportion of 
acid. In the formula contcuned in the 
New York and Brooklyn Formulary 
(Nos. 23 and 24) the pijBsence of acid has 
been purposely avoided, as this ren- 
ders the preparations disagreeably bit- 
ter. Our correspondent, however, 
projKises to start with the elixir of 
Cinchona and Iron (formula 14). The 
complete working formula would then 
be: 

Elixir of Iran, Quinine and Strychnine. 

(Or Elixir of Cinchona, Iron, and 

Strychnine.) 

Phosphate of Iron, U. S. .256 grs. 

Citric acid 5 ** 

Boiling water. . . 1 fl. oz. 

Solution of Strychnine. ..250 min. 
Compound Elixir of Qui- 
nine (No. 48) enough to 
make Id fl. oz. 

Of course, if a solution of strychnine 
is to be introduced at all, it will have 
to be adjusted so as to correspond to our 
weights and measures, that is, so that 
250 of our minims contain 2i grains of 
stiychnine. 

No. 1,717.— Bromidia (Ch. L.). 

The exact formula of bromidia is not 
known. It is alleged to contain *'15 
grains each of pure bromide of potas- 
sium and purified chloral, and i grain 
each of genuine imported extract of 
cannabis indica and by oscyamus " in a 
fluidrachm. Dr. A. B. Lyons, of De- 
troit, examined it some three vears 
ago (see New Rem., 1883, 7), and found 
it to contain, in each fluidounce, about 
lOigrainsof thebromideand Hi grains 
of chloral hydrate. The extract of 
cannabis indica could not be recognized 
in the mixture, as the resin, of which 
it is almost wholly composed, is in- 
soluble in aqueous liquids, and was 
necessarily absent. 

No. 1,718.— CStelatin Bougies (Cleve- 
land). 

In addition to the information given 
on page 158 of our last volume, we ap- 
pend the following extract from an 
article in the Rundschau (Prag) : 

As it is absolutely necessary to in- 
sure the escape of all air from the 
melted mass, it is essential to have 
the moulds in which the bougies are to 
be cast as hot as i>ossible, which is 
best £u;complished on a steam-bath. 
The following composition is said to 
work well: 
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Gelatin 20 parts. 

Water 20 " 

Glycerin 40 ** 

Dissolve, mix, and evaporate to 60 
parts. 

[This will produce a better result 
than the formula previously given by 
us, in which the quantity of glycerin 
is too large.] 

When the mass is to be poured, it 
should possess the highest possible 
temperature attainable on the water- 
bath, and may with advantage be even 
raised a little higher over a naked fire, 
care being taken that the mass does 
not become burned, and that no skin 
forms on the surface. As soon as the 
moulds are filled, they are placed in 
cold water. 

The bougies thus prepared are, how- 
ever, rather soft; in fact, they may be 
wrapped around the finger; and this 
is a drawb£u;k. 

French phvsicians prefer the bougies 
known as Heynal^s, which are quite 
hard. Accoroing to Dorvault, they 
are made by casting a mixture of 
gelatin and eum arable in moulds, 
but it is evident that Dorvault was 
mistaken in this. For, if a small piece 
broken off one of these bougies is held 
up against the light, the broken sur- 
face parallel to the observer's face, it 
will be seen that there is an internal 
square core of a dark color, surrounded 
by a light-colored mass of a circular 
outline. This exterior coat is very 
easily soluble, consists of sugcu*, and is 
medicated. The core is a square stiip 
cut from tough jujube paste. 

The bougies appear to be made by 
dipping the core mto a warm concen- 
trated solution of sugar containing 
the desired medicament, and holding 
it up to drain. The last drop falling 
from the end congeals to a transparent 
point. If one of these bougies is placed 
in water, it dissolves in it quite rapidly, 
the square interior core remaining be- 
hind and undissolved for many days. 

No. 1,719.— Preserving Non-Aloo- 
holic Beverages (Ch. L.). 

This correspondent wants us to sug- 
gest a preservative for an orange wine 
containing no alcohol, but tartaric and 
citric acios, oil of orange, etc. He 
also wants to know whether salicylic 
acid coidd be used. 

If the liquid is purely aqueous, as 
we infer from the above statement, 
the amount of salicylic acid which can 
be got into solution will be quite small, 
amounting to only about 3 grains for 
every 2 fluidounces. This quantity is 
not regarded as likely to be injurious. 
In fact, it is only in such bevera^s as 
are usually taken in larger quantities, 
and continuously or habitually — such 
as wine, beer, cider, etc.— that the 
propriety of the use of salicylic acid, 
as a preservative agent, has ever been 
questioned. Aside from salicylic acid, 
we know of no preservative agent that 
would combine the property of being 
innocuous, tasteless, or odorless, so as 
tD be available for a delicately flavored 
beverage. Boric acid has been occa- 
sionally used for such purposes, but it 
is not by any meaus proven that it is 
harmless. Alcohol would, of course, 
be the best preservative, but, by the 
direct statement of our correspondent, 
this is excluded. Sugar would be the 
next; yet it is evidently not intended 
to make the preparation as sweet as 
a syrup. 

If the wine is to be kept in tightly- 
closed bottles, we might suggest to 
pasteurize it, that is, to place the filled 
bottles into water, raise the water to 
boiling, and then to close them hermeti- 
cally. Should any of the flavoring be 
thereby lost, it would be easy, just be- 
fore corking, to introduce into each 
bottle a small quantity of alcoholic so- 
lution of oil of orange. The liquid in 
the bottles would probably acquire 
good keeping qualities in this manner, 
but it would not be quite clear ; at least, 
a sediment would form in ^he bottles. 
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Posdibly the whole bulk of the liquid ter is treated with sulphuric acid, 
might be heated at once, allowed to whereby sulphurous acid is set free, 
cool, afterwards filtered, and the fil- and the substance converted into a 
trate again pasteurized, after being compound sulphuric acid. This is final- 
transferred to the bottles. ly neutralized with soda, ammonia or 

The last Oerman Pharmacopoeia has another base. The resulting salt con- 
improved the keeping qualities of an tains about 10;( of sulphur in corn- 
otherwise troublesome preparation, bination (as a sulpho-acid). At first 
namely, the vinous tincture of rhu- the name ichthyol was restricted to 
barb, by the addition of a small auan- the acid substance itself. Subsequently, 
tity of Dorax, which is not consiaered when the neutralized acid, in the shape 
objectionable. Perhaps this might be of sodium salt, became more generally 
tried in the present case. known, it was quite usual to see the 

term ichthyol applied to this. And 

No. 1,720.— Attaching Labels to Tin recently, since the ammonium salt has 

(Stockholm, Sweden). come into use and almost entirely dis- 

This is one of the constantly recur- placed the sodium salt, we see the 

ring Queries, and, as it has not been name ichthyol applied to denote the 

repuea to in detail for some time, we atUpho-ichthyolate of ammonium, 

will quote a number of the methods As an example of a preparation of 

recommended or used for the purpose, this salt we give the following formula 

1. If the paper is well sized and will for 

resume its original color when the ichthyol Paste (Unna). 
paste is dry, use a solution of balsam ^w*M*yut jtu^i^o yxjixn^j. 
of fir, 1 part in oil of turpentine, 2 or 3 Sulpho-icbthyolate of Ammo- 
parts, mum 1 to 3 parts. 

2. Soften 1 part of good glue in ^»^'. }^ H 

water, then pour off the excess, and Glycerin 10 ^^ 

boil it with 8 parts of strong vinegar I'^^Ltnn lo 

(about 8^). Thicken the liquid, while Used by Dr. Unna as a rapid-drying 

boiling, with enough of fine wheat- agent in all varieties of intertrigo, in 

flour, or dextrin. i^ht eczemas of the face and hands 

3. Make starch paste, and add to it, where a fatty application would* not 
while warm, a little Venice turpen- be borne, and in extensive superficial 
tine, so that the latter will become eczemas. 

evenly distributed through it. The ammonium salt above mentioned 

4. Add to starch paste, or any other is thus characterized by the Pharma- 
similai* aqueous paste (except that copceia Committee of the German 
made from gum Arabic) some solution Pharm. Association : 

of shellac in borax. The quantity may 

be easily determined by trial. [Ammonh Sulpho-iohthyolas.] 

4. Pamt the spot, where the label is {Ammonium Sulpho-ichthyolicum.) 

to be put, with solution of tannin, and Sulpho-ichthyolate of Ammonium, 

let it dry. AflBx the label previously • * ^3. , ^ • 1. ... 

gummed and wetted. •" A reddish-brown, clear, syrupy hqmd 

6. Paint the spot over lightiy with of an empyreumatic, bitummous odor 
acamers-hair or other brush dipped and taste. When igmted, it swells up to 
into chloride of antimony. a voluminous carbonaceous mass, 

7. Make a dilute solution of white finally being whoUy volatilized. Water 
gelatin, or, better, of isinglass, about 1 d^ljes it to a reddish-bro^ hquid 
in 20. This is said to adhere without of a faintly acid reaction; it is also 
the addition of anything else. We soluble in a mixture of equal volumes 
have not tried it. " ^ of alcohol and ether. In pure alcohol 

8. To mucilage of acacia, starch-, or ether it is only partially soluble, 
dextrin-, or tragacanth-paste, add a Petroleum benzin dissolves but little of 
little ammonia i*- The aqueous solution, when treated 

9. Or, add a little tartaric acid. A ^t^ hydrochloric acid, separates 
trifie of glycerin may be added be- a dark resinous mass, which, when 
sides separated, is soluble both in ether and 

10. Mucilage of gum Arabic may be water. From its aqueous solution, 
rendered much more adhesive by heat- however^ it is again segaratwi by hy- 
ing 100 parts of it with 2 parts of sul- drochlonc acid or chlonde of sodium, 
phate of aluminium, previously dis- On mixmg sulpho-ichthyolate of am- 
solved in hot water, to boiling, and monium with solution of potassa. vapor 
then allowing to settle. A little tar- of ammonia is evolved; this solution, 
taric acid and some glycerin added to when evajwrated and the residue ig- 
the clear liquid, after it is decanted, nited, furnishes a liver-brown charcoal 
will improve it. giving off hydrosulphunc acid gas 

11. Make a mixture of mucilage of tra- when treated with hydrochloric acid. 

gf^^'i^;!^^^ wL w^ No. 1,722.-Wme of Coca (L. L. A.). 

&vLr^- We have no experience Any attempt to proparo Wine of 

10 5^;c.K««,-^^ fi,^ orw.+ ^i^\. fi«^ Coca from the fluid, extract is likely 

12. Eoughemng the spot with fine toproveafailuro, because the menstnl- 
emery paper wipmg the place clean, ^^^ged in propiring the fluid extract 
and then attaching labels with ordi- dissolves out ofthe leaves some of a 
S^^^^'^^Jw^^fJnn^^nf^^^^ Wtter resinous matter which is me- 
«?^f w«^J!^t^wkf dicinaUy inert. A good deal of this 
^""^1 nffXnX of T.«Ln^ fKA ru.. ^^7 be gottcu rid o? by diluting the 
r«^lf Shi^^^^^^ flui^ ext^t with water, filtering^and 
^^^^r - Hn^ 2?i? .a ™iw o^w evapoHiting. Butsomeof it willr^ain. 
iron, or tm, ' at it is usuaUy called, The^best way to prepare a Wine of 

^WHi""?^ ,^?Xtn H^^'ln^ Coca is uo doubt the irect one of ex- 

f^^.^^^^^i?h^^ hausting the leaves directly with wine, 

to substitute therefor the so-caUed g j^ fomulce have been proposed at 

^^£lif°f^ArKtX^^^^ different times. The foUowinViTbe. 

plain tmts) at ahnost the same pnce j. ^ ^ ^^^ ^ product: 

as the naked tm itself. There is no "^*^ "^ J^^^ «* ^wi* p».^Ltv.i^. 

difficulty whatever encountered in ^ leases, in fine powder.. 2 a v. oz. 

tin by any of the usual kinds of pastes. Brooklyn Form.) 2 fl. oz. 

No. l,721.~Ichthyol (P. & S.) Moisten the Coca with sherry wine 

This IS originally the name of a pe- (a good Quality of California sherry is 

culiar product obtained from a bitu- preferable to the cheaper imported 

minous rock found near Seefeld in the sherries for making such pharmaceu- 

Tyrol. The bituminous rock is sub- tical preparations), pack it in a perco- 

jected to dry distillation in iron retorts, later, and percolate until 14 fluia oun- 

during which operation a tarry pro- ces have passed through. Mix this 

duct of a very offensive odor is ob- with the Simple Elixir, 

tained. This separates, after a while, A formula of Wine of Coca will be 

a thiu-fluid dark-colored oil. The lat- proposed by the committee preparing 
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a draft for the National Formulary of 
TJnofficinal PreparationB to be laid be- 
fore the next meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical AsBociation. As the 
formula has not been definitely settled, 
and there is no other authority to go 
by, you may use your own judgment 
as to the flavoring or sweetening of the 
•*wine." 

No. 1,723.— Formulae of Proprietary 
Medicines (Subscriber). 

We are asked to state whether a 
law has been passed compelling the 
manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines to place their formulas on the 
labels. 

In reply we have to say that such a 
law has not been passed in any State in 
this country. But at the last meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the report of the Committee 
charged with an inquiry into the traf- 
fic with proprietary medicines was 
read, in which it was recommended 
to approve of the draft of a law which 
should enforce, not thepublication of 
the f ormulsB of the different prepara- 
tions, but only the names of the con- 
stituents, and if any of these belong to 
the class of poisons, or '* potent medi- 
cines,'' declared so by a le^ authority, 
then the quantity of this potent medi- 
cine contained in the preparation 
shoidd also be stated. These proposi- 
tions appeared to receive the support 
of a majority of the members precent 
at the meetiuK) but it is doubtful 
whether more than a very small num- 
ber really understood the matter in all 
its bearmgs, as they had not had a 

Srevious opportunity to examine the 
ocument at leisure. After the meet- 
ing the report was discussed in the 
pharmaceutical press and at pharma- 
ceutical meetings, but no defimte steps 
have been taken to C£u*ry the plan into 
operation. So far as the Association is 
concerned, it was never contemplated 
that the approval of the Committee's 
report should be immediately followed 
by an actual carrying out of their plan. 
It would have been unwise to have done 
so. The question is very important, 
and needs to be weU discussed bef 01 e an 
intelligent conclusion can be reached. 

No. 1,724.— Estimation of Diastase 
in Extraot of Malt C Malt ";. 

Extract of malt may be assayed f<^ 
the quantity of diastase it contains in 
the following manner : 

Heat 2 Gm. of air-dry starch with 10 
C.c. of very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
containing about ^\% of HCl, ana 
with 60 C.c. of water in a closed vessel 
for thirty minutes on a water-bath, 
agitating frequently. Neutralize the 
liquid with very dilute (^M) solution 
of soda, and make up the volume to 
100 C.c. Now make a solution of the 
extract in water, using at first a solu- 
tion of 1 Gm. of the extract in 19 C.c. 
of water (making 20 C.c. in all). Take 
10 test-tubes, put into each 10 C.c. of 
the starch solution, and add to the first 
0.1 C.c. of the solution of extract of 
malt; to thee econd, 0.5 C.c; to the 
third, 1 C.c. ; to the fourth, 1.5 C.c. ; to 
the fifth, 2 C.c, and so forth, adding to 
each succeeding one i C.c. more of the 
solution of extract of malt, and set the 
whole series aside at the ordinary in- 
door temperature. Now add to the 
contents of each test-tube 5 C.c. of 
Fehling's solution, and set them all 
into a beaker containing boiling water, 
or in which water is being boiled. The 
Fehling's solution will thereby become 
reduced more or less, and should any 
of it remain undecomposed, that is, 
should the amount of Fehling's solu- 
tion added to any one turn out to be 
in excess, which would be shown by 
the hquid (after the precipitate has 
settled) having a bluish tinge, then all 
test-tubes containing weaker malt so- 
lutions mi^ be disregarded. On the 
other hand, should the Fehling's solu- 
tion be completely reduced by any one 
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sample, which would be shown by the stir the whole up ; then dampen it with 

supematent liquid being colorless, rose water. 

then any stronger malt solution may The above mixture may, of course, 

be disregarded. The samples now be varied in many ways. Many wo- 

available for the. closer determination men in southern France prepare such 

of the diastase are those which lie be- compounds for home use, and each 

tween that which vields a bluish-coK uses such constituents as are most 

ored liquid and that which gives a readily accessible, 

colorless liquid. A new series of test- A Uttle ground or finel^r rasped East 

tubes is now arranged, which are India sandal-wood, or a little East In- 

charRed as before with starch solution, dian sandal-wood oil, and a very small 

but the quantity of malt solution to be proportion of tonka bean (best after 

added begins at the first test-tube, ooin^ extracted with alcohol, so as to 

with the amount previously found to retain only a trace of odor) are said to 

yield a final blue liquid, and in each make the odor of such compounds 

succeeding test-tube a quantity in- more lasting, 
creased by 0.1 C.c is introduced. 

Should the series of ten test-tubes be No. 1,726.— Compound Syrup of Hy- 

insufficient to receive samples, in- pophosphites with Iron, Quinine, 

creasing by 0.1 C.c, and ranging be- Strychnine, and Manganese (Louis- 

tween the two limits previously deter- viJle). 

mined, a correspondingly larger quan- You are probably of the same opinion 

tity (0.2, 0.3 C.c, etc) may oe used, as ourselves when we declare a mix- 

and, if desired, a third series may ture, such as the above title implies, as 

afterwards be examined with intervals unscientific, incongruous, ana of un- 

of 0.1 C.c. The pointto decide is this: certain utiUty. Yet we are well aware 

Which is the test-tube in which the 5 that such compounds are quite f re- 

C.c of FehUn^'s solution have been quently called for, and even prescribed 

completely reduced by the glucose by physicians, and that the pharma- 

presentinthe liquid in the test-tube, cist is compelled to supply the demand, 

without there still being an excess of This fact nas been generally recog- 

glucose? It may be assumed that it is nized, and has led to tne establishment 

that test-tube contiuning a colorless of local committees, who were to bring 

hquid (over the settled precipitate) about, if possible, some uniformity in 

which immediately follows one in these imomcial preparations. At the 

which a faint blue tint, from undecom- next meeting of the Amer. Pharm. 

posed Fehling^s solution, is still per- Association, to be held in Providence, 

ceptible. the draft of a national formulary will 

It is generally stated that 1 part of be offered, which is partly based on 

pure diastase can convert 2,000 parts the present New York and Brooklyn 

of starch into glucose (best at 75'* C, or Formulary— a work that has helped 

167** F.). Yet the effect of diastase is the pharmacists in this and even more 

not completed when it has converted remote sections of the country to get 

a certain amount of starch into sugar, rid of much of the annoyances they 

though it may apparently cease to per- had previously to deal with. The com- 

form further work. If the solution be mittee which prepared this work, rec- 

diluted, or if more time is given, it ognizinK the fact that there was a popu- 

will still continue to act. Hence, when leu* and much advertised syrup of 

testing the diastatic percent^e of an hypophosphites (known by the manu- 

extract of malt, time, temperature, facturer^s name) in the market which 

and the degree of dilution must be pretended to contain certain ingre- 

taken into consideration. And it dients — the presence of which is not 

would seem tnat the following condi- denied here — concluded to devise a 

tions, if carefully observed, will lead formula which would enable the phy- 

to uniform results : sician to know how much of each con- 

1. The temperature of the solution stituent the preparation contained, and 
of starch, of the malt solution, and of on the basis of which he might judge 
the air of the workroom during the whether he ouRht to use it or not. 
experiment, should be between 7o and Having made these prefatory re- 
86" F. marks— which are incidentally in- 

2. The test-tubes should be heated tended for some others among our 
precisely ten minutes, being all im- readers with whom we have recently 
mersed at the same time into a beaker corresponded on the subject— we quote 
having a la^rer of sand at the bottom, the formula from the New York and 
and containing boiling water. Brooklyn Formulary, where it will be 

It is not possible, with anv degree of found under the simplified title: 

certainty, to state that sucn and such Sybupus Hypophosphitcm Oomposi- 

an extract of malt has so much (not tus. 

more and not less) of diastase. But (Compcmnd Surupof Hypophosphites,) 

its diastatic power can be expressed by {Compound Hypopfwsphites.) 

stating the quantity of stercb which a Hypopbosphite of (Calcium ... .256 grains, 

certam amount of it (say 100 parts) can -^ *^ *^ *« *^ ^f Potaasium. . . 128 ** 

convert into sugar. «« of Sodium . . . !l28 " 

" of Manganese. . 16 " 

No. 1,725.— Pot-pourri (S. B.). Solution of Hypopbosphite of 

This compound, made of a mixture Iron 06 min. 

of sweet-scented flowers, salt, and Sulphate of Quinine 8 grains. 

powdered orris root, can best he pre- Fluid Extract of Nux Vomica. . 80 min. 

pared only where there is an abun- ®^^' 12av. oz. 

dance of plants yielding odoriferous „ i^'" i*; • : ; 7 fl. oz. 

leaves or flowers available. Of course, ^ydrocblonc Acid q s. 

there are many favored spots in this ^^^^P' enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

country where this may be done ; yet Dissolve the solid hypophosphites in 

the best compounds of this nature are the water, add the sugar, and shake 

put up in southern France, where al- until it is dissolved. Mix the sulphate 

most any desired ingredient is freely of quinine with about 1 fl. oz. of the 

available. solution, and add enough (about 

A formula said to be used in France 3 drops) of hydrochloric acid to dis- 

is as follows: solve it. Then mix it with the rest of 

Take of the fresh petals of the pale the solution, add the solution of hypo- 

and red rose, pinks, violets, moss rose, phosphite of iron and the fluid extract, 

oranj<e flower, lily of the valley, aca- and, flnally, enough syrup to make 16 

cia flowers, clove gilli-flowers, mig- fl. oz. 

nonette, heliotrope, jonquils, with a Each fluidrachm contains 2 grains 

small proportion of the flowers of my r- of hyx)ophosphite of calcium, 1 grain 

tie, balm, rosemary, and thyme ; each of hypopbosphite of potassium 

spread them out for some days, and, as and sodium, i grain each of nypophos- 

they become dry, put them mto a jar, phite of iron and manganese, and 

with alternate layers of dry salt mixed smaller quantities of bitter alkaloids, 

with powdered orris root, till the ves- The solution of hyoophosphite of 

sal is filled. Close it for a month and iron meant is that prepared after the 
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same Formulary (No. 32, p. 66), of 
which you had better procure a copy. 

No. 1,727.— lodol Solution (S. B.). 

Mazzoni directs the following pro- 
portions for making a standard solu- 
tion, to be used as an antiseptic either 
by itself, or for saturating gauze with 
it : 

lodol Ipart 

Alcohol 16 parts 

Glycerin 84 •* 

No. 1,728.— "Liebig'B Coca Beef 
Tonic '' (A Reader). 

We do not know either the formula 
for, nor the mode of preparing this ar- 
ticle. Can any of our readers furnish 
them? 

No. 1,729.— Pharmaceutical Still 
(D. S. W.). 

You will find the advertisement of 
Dr. L. Wolff in this nimiber. 

Formulae Asked for.— We have in- 
quiries after the formulse of the follow- 
ing, which some of our readers may be 
able to supply: 

1. Kendalrs Spasm Cure. 

2. McClintock^s Lotion. 

3. Schenck's Mandrake Pills. 
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tial, without going into minute details.] 
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Dorvault*s L'Officine. The eleventh 
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PERSONAL. 

John Farr Weightmam, M.D., of 
the firm of Powers & Weightman, 
died in Philadelphia, May 6th, at the 
age of 41 years. Since 1874 he had 
cha^e of the quinine department of 
the firm. He had been an invalid for 
several years, and although a constant 
sufferer, had been able to continue his 
work until a ^ort time before his 
death. 

Paul Fritzsche, of the firm of Fntz- 
sche Brothers, of New York, import- 
ers of essential oils, died in New York 
of Bright's disease on Friday, May 7th, 
at the age of 39 years, after a short ill- 
ness. Tne house was established in 
1870 as a branch of the Leipzig firm of 
Fritzsche, Schimmel &, Co. 

Dr. Den Eioardo de Sadaba y Gar- 
da del Baal is the recently appointed 
Professor of Practical Pharmacy in 
the Faculty of Parmacy, of Madrid, 
Spain. 

Dr. Don Joaquin Barnet y Buiz, 
Professor in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
of the Royal University of Havana, 
Cuba, lately died in consequence of 
extensive bums caused by explosion of 
ether in his laboratory. 

Dr. Flannellas Llanos, Professor of 
Botany and) Zoology in the Rojal Uni- 
versity of Havana, is dead. He was a 
Knight of the Order of Charles HL, 
and had greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the botanic garden connected 
with the university, and died at an 
early age. 

Mr. Melseus, a distinguished French 
chemist, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences, has lately died. He was 
the author of several discoveries: 
among others the curative effect of 
iodide of potassium in poisoning by 
mercury or lead, for which the Insti- 
tute of Fwmce awarded him a prize. 
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CAUSE OF THE DETEBIOBATION 

OF COMMEECIAL CHBTS- 

ABOBIN.* 

BT CHARLBS RICE, PH.D., OF NEW YORK. 

''Dermatologists have lately com* 
plained that the chnrsarobln at present 
dispensed or sold does not appear to 
have the effect or strength which it 
had some five or six years ago. One 
prominent authority informs the Com- 
mittee that he is compelled to treble 
the quantity to produce the same ef- 
fect as has been produced formerly. 
To what cause can this deterioration 
in effect be ascribed ?" 

A PULL reply to this question, which 
was referred to the writer by the 
Association, cannot be submitted at 
the present time, chiefly because au- 
thentic specimens of the crude mate- 
rial, Gk>a powder, promised from South 
America, have not jet come to hand. 
Nevertheless a partial answer may be 
made, based upon the reporiied expe- 
rience of various observers. 

In the first place, there is no doubt 
whatever that dermatologists have 
lost confidence in the quality of the 
chrysarobin at present supplied, which 
seems to be very much weaker in its 
action than that furnished in former 

Sears, or even than Gk)a powder itself, 
fimierous authorities have put them- 
selves on record, regarding this matter, 
in the recent medical literature. 

It is well known that Goa powder 
(araroba, p6 de Bahia) and the proxi- 
mate principle chrysarobin (often mis- 
namea chrysophanic acid) prepared 
from it have been used for the purpose 
of setting up an artificial specific irri- 
tation or inflammation of the skin, 
which, when produced on surfaces 
affected with herpes circinatus, psori- 
asis, intertrigo, and certain other 
forms of skin disease, often results in 
subduing and removing the latter, 
though it is sometimes accompaniea 
by disagreeable consequences. 

An answer to the question why the 
chrysarobin at present supplied does 
not possess the activity of that of 
former years involves the study of 
several subordinate points, particular- 
ly the following: 

1. In what does the chrysarobin at 
present supplied differ from that of 
former years ? 

2. Is the chrysarobin of the present 
market prepared by the same method 
as formerly ? 

3. Is the Gk>a powder of the present 
market of the same character as that 
supplied some years ago ? 

4. Is there not some substance in 
Gk)a powder which is more active than 
the chrysarobin extracted from it, or 
which at least intensifies its action? 

The first point can only be decided 
by actually comparing samples of old 
and of fresh chrysarobin. If a speci- 
men of the former (about ten years 
old) should be in the possession of a 
member of the Association, he woidd 
greatly oblige the writer by sending it 
to him. At present no such sample is 
available. 

Regarding the second point, it is 
known that chrysarobin is extracted 
from Groa powder by exhausting it 
with boiling Denzol, and, after concen- 
tration of the solution, allowing it to 
crystallize from the latter. This is, 
at least, the general outline of the pro- 
cess, the details employed by the few 
manufacturers engaged in preparing 
it not being known. 

The third, point should be studied in 
connection with authentic samples of 



* Read at the meeting of the N. T. State Phann. 
Assoc., in reply to query No. 40. 



Gk>a powder obtained from sources 
outside of the influence of trade inter- 
ests. Steps have been taken to procure 
these, but up to the present no speci- 
mens have been received. (The com- 
mercial GFoa powder is not suitable for 
such investi^tions, as it is not above 
suspicion.) Hence no attempt has been 
made to follow up this Question. 

Finally, regarding the last men- 
tioned point, we are in a position to 
give a partial reply, more in the form 
of a surmise, however, than as a defi- 
nite answer. It has been a standing 
complaint with manufacturers having 
to handle Qoa powder, that whenever 
this substance has to be mUled or 
bolted, or was otherwise diffused in 
dust, the workmen coming in contact 
with it were invariably affected with 
a more or less severe inflammation of 
the eyes, lasting for several days. On 
the other hand, it has been noticed 
during late years that the dust of 
chrysophanic acid, diffused in the 
same way, produces only a compara- 




AUen's apparatus for estimation of nitrites. 

tively feeble inflammation. It was, 
therefore, natural to suspect that Gk)a 
powder might contain some substance 
still more active than chrysarobin, and 
this is rendered highly probable by a 
recent report made oy the well-known 
house of Gehe & Co. , of Dresden, to the 
effect that the mother-liquid left after 
the crystallization of chrysarobin, when 
evaporated, left behind an amorphous 
substance which was experimented 
with by Dr. Lesser, of iJeipzi^, and 
which appears to contain a pnnciple 
consideraoly more active than chry- 
sarobin. 

The short time which has elapsed 
since the writer has received this in- 
formation, has made it impossible to 
follow the subject further m time to 
report at this meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Should there be an opportunity 
of continuing the investigation, upon 
the arrival of the expected samples, 
the results will be communicated sub- 
sequently. 



THE FBEFABATION OF SPIRIT 
OP NITKOUS ETH ER FR OM 
COMMERCIAL ''CONCENTRAT- 
ED NITROUS ETHER." ♦ 

BT WILLIAM SIMONSON, OF SPRINQFIELD, 

omo, 

'' Is it advisable to make Sp. Athens 
Nitrosi from the 'Concentrated Ni- 
trous Ether ' of the market ? " 

AT the last revision of the U. S. P. 
the formula for making this pre- 
paration was radicallv chsSi^ed. In 
the older process all the volatile con- 
densable products of the distillation 
were retained in the finished article; 
in the newer one the principal product 
(ethyl nitrite) is partljr treed from 
other products by washing with cold 
water, and is then dissolved in nine- 
teen parts of alcohol. Acting on the 
plan of this formula, the manufactur- 
ing chemist carries the operation to 
the preparation of the washed ether, 
and places the product on the mcu'ket 
imder the name "Concentrated Ni- 
trous Ether." 

For commercial reasons this article 
has come into extensive use, and in- 
quiry into the strength of the brands 
most largely sold is projfer. The ob- 
ject of the present investigation is the 
percenta^ of ethyl nitrite, or, rather, 
of total mtritee. Of the many methods 
and reactions employed for this pur- 
pose, the most trustworthy are those 
mvoiving the generation and measure- 
ment of nitric oxide. Two such assay 
processes are in use. Evckman's and 
Allen's. The latter oi these was cho- 
sen, as the results obtained by its use 
are higher and more constant, and be- 
cause, owing to its easy and rapid exe- 
cution, 4t is tne one that will come into 
use by those pharmacists who employ 
any process whatever. 

The form of nitrometer best suited to 
this use is a straight tube graduated in 
one-tenth C.c. for 10 C.c. above and 60 
C.c. below the stop-cock, which is 
placed about one-fiftn the length of the 
tube from its upper end. It is con- 
nected by a rubber tube of equal 
length to a reservoir having the same 
length and capacity as the nitrometer; 
both being mounted so that either may 
be raised or lowered quickly and easily. 
In making estimations, the opening 
in the stop-cock and space below are 
filled with mercury by elevating the 
reservoir. The opening having l)een 
closed, the reservoir is lowered a few 
inches and the spirit measured in 
above the stop;-cock. Having been al- 
lowed to pass into the lower limb, the 
spirit adhering to the walls of the tube 
is washed in by 2 C.c. of water in sev- 
eral i)ortions, 5 C.c. of a saturated so- 
lution of potassium iodide (free from 
carbonate) is next passed in, followed 
by an equal volume of dilute sulphuric 
acid. As the reaction proceeds, the 
reservoir may be lowered or the nitro- 
meter raised so as to keep the mercury 
near the same level in both; when 
nearly finished, the nitrometer is de- 
tached, vigorously shaken, and re- 
placed in its support. A repetition of 
this treatment is necessary, and is al- 
most always sufBcient. The liquid 
beneath the gas has sp. nr. about 1.17, 
and is counterbalanced l)y a solution 
of sodium chloride of the same sp. gp. 
The mercury surface in each tube hav* 
ing been kept at the same level, the 
gas will come to a constant volume in 
about twenty minutes, and is then 
read off. The percentage of ethyl ni- 

* Bead at the meeting of the Ohio Phann. A^ffoc. 
in answer to query No. 81. and awarded the first 
priise b^ the Comoiiltee on priye Eseajs, 
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trite is obtained by the following equa- 
tion, which allows corrections for 
temperature and pressure : 

(Barometer.) 
Na Cc^RasX .8185 X obaerved pressure in MM. - 
" No. C.c. spirit X sp. gr. of spirit X 790 "^' 

= % CsH^NO 

At other temperatures the following 
values replace .3185: 

10<»C.=. 241 14«»C.=.8196 18«C.=.8168 2»*C.=.8100 

11<»C.=.3280 15»C.=.8185 10*»C.=.8l41 28«C.=.8099 

12»C.=.8218 16«»C.=.8174 20«C.=.8180 2400. =.8088 

18«C.=.8a07 17'»C.=.8168 21«C.=.8120 25'»C.=.8078 

In estimating the quantity of ethyl 
nitrite in commercial nitrous ether, 
the first step is to make an accurate 
alcoholic dilution. Two methods may 
be used, the second bein§ as accurate 
and more convenient ana the one em- 
ployed in making the tabulated assavs. 
A 60-Gm. sp. gr. flask is nearly filled 
with alcoh(5, weighed, about 1.5 C.c. 
of the ether, cooled to near 0*" C., 
added, its weight found by again 
weighmg; then oringing the mixture 
to 15* C, adding alcohol until the grad- 
uated mark is reached, and again 
weighing. The last weighing gives the 
sp. gr. This dilution must oe used at 
15* C., or very near it, or the variation 
due to expansion or contraction will 
overcome the error of experiment. By 
the second method the sp. gr. flask is re- 

§ laced by a narrow-necKcd volumetric 
ask holding 60 C.c. The dilution is 
made in the same manner, the first ad- 
justment being madeatthe temperature 
at which the dilution is to be used. This 
avoids the error due to expansion or 
contraction, and does not require that 
the sp. gr. be known. In makme as- 
says the volume of spirit used is best 
measured by a narrow 5 C.c. pipette, 
graduated in ^ C.c, the tip pressing 
intofrthe opening of the stop-cock, and 
the mercury level lowered as fast as 
the spirit enters. With care, dupli- 
cate assays may be made to accord 
within less than one-half of one per 
cent, and seldom approaching one per 
cent, of the contained ether. The ae- 
say is then finished in the manner de- 
scribed. The volume of gas having 
been observed, its equivalent in the 
dry state at 0* C. ana 760 Mm. pres- 
sure is found by the following equa- 
tion: 

No. C.c. X 278 X (P-~V) ^ ^^^ 
f278 + T) X 760 
p = oDaerved pressure. 
T = temperature. 

Y = vapor tension at operating tempera- 
ture, assumed to be that of water. 

A further correction for solubility of 
the gas must be made. As quoted 
from the original paper of the author 
of the process by several American 
pharmaceutical journals, 1.5 C.c. is 
dissolved by the mixed liquids in the 
nitrometer tube. As a strong brine 
was employed instead of mercury, the 
volume of hquid that absorbed gaa 
was probablv variable and is not defi- 
nitely stated, but is left to inference, 
and IS supposed to be about 15 C.c. In 
the €issays made for this paper, the 
volume of liquid in the nitrometer was 
always 17 C.c, or very little less. 

The correction for solubility in this 
volimie of liquid was found by using 
for two estimations exactly the same 
quantity of ethyl nitrite, but in the 
second an increased quantity of ab- 
sorbing liquid. The difference in the 
two volumes of nitric oxide is taken 
as the solubility of the gas in the 
quantity of liquid denoted by the in- 
crease. Two trials showed practi- 
cally the same solubility, and further 
assays gave very nearly the same re- 
sidt. The method is objectionable, as 
involving the error always attending 
the aasay process, but has the merit of 
having been made under precisely the 
same conditions as the working assays 
themselves. The figures adopted are, 
for the reason given, only approxi- 
mate: 
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2.00 C.c. 
00 C.c. 



21.95 C.c. 
21.50 C.c. 



10 C.C. 
22 C.C. 



.46 C.c. gas soluble 
In 12 C.c. liquid. 



2d 



•{ 



2.00 C.c. 
2.00 C.c. 



21.90 Co. 
21.50 C.c. 



10 C.c. 
21 C.c. 



.40 C.c. soluble in 
11 C.c. liquid. 



23 C.C. of liquid dissolvesO.BS C.c. 1 
or 17 C.c. dissolves .63 Co., equalling 
0.57 C.c. dry gas at 0° C. and 760 Mm. 

Sressure. This volume is added to 
lie observed volume after their cor- 
rection. 0.336 Gms. CfH^NGi yield 
100 C.c. NO at 0° C. and 760 Mm. pres- 
sure. On this is based the equation: 
Co. NO X. 336 ) = per cent CiH.- 
wt. of ether used f NOi in that ether. 



An example will fuUy explain all 
calculations: 

No. I. : 3.192 in 100 C.c, 24' C, 752.8 Mm. 
Ist assay - 8.53 C.c. gave 33.6 C.c. NO 
2d '* - 3.53 C.c. •* 83.5 C.c. * 

Corrected for temperature, pressure, 
vapor tension, and solubility. 

1st - 8.63 C.c. gave 30.25 C.c. NO 
2d -3.53 Co. " 30.17 C.C. ** 



?0.25x 0.386 ^y^,n^P^^NO, 
'- .1126776 

).17 X 0. 336 ^ gg g^^ C,H»NO, 
.1126776 



1st 



(.1126776 = 3.63 x .08192. 3.53 = vol- 
ume of the dilution used: .03192 = wt. of 
ether in one C.c. of dilution.) 

In the column of percentages, the 
figures g[iven are for total nitrites, 
though simply stated as ethyl nitrite. 

Of the ten packages examined, three 
bore an assay label, and these teeted 
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fully up to the value claimed. The 
remainaer made no claim to any defi- 
nite percentage, hut the purchaser is 
assured that they are strictly U. S. P. 
in every respect, number 8 excepted, 
the directions for dilution placing its 
value at half that strength. Four— 
both from one source — are so very 
poor in ether that they may be dropped 
out of comparison with the remammg 
five. To these attention is directed, 
as all, with the exception noted, pur- 
port to be the same thing, and, aside 
from an accurate assay, give no posi- 
tive evidence of being otherwise. The 
spirit obtained by dilution as directed 
contains from 1.4 per cent to 3 per cent 
of ethyl nitrite, while the officinal 
standard based on the lowest limit is 
4 per cent (labelled or claimed as 
U. S. P.). Just what percentage of 
absolute ethyl nitrite the washed ether 
of the pharmacopoBial process usually 
contains appears as yet to have been 
undetermined. An inquiry, addressed 
to Prof. Lloyd, was referred to Dr. 
Rice, who in turn referred to an ar- 
ticle by H. B. Parsons (New Bem., 
9, 83) in which it is shown that the un- 
washed ether may contain 63 per cent 
of nitrous ether, but the percentage in 
the washed ether is not named, and 
no minimum percentage is fixed. It 
would appear from this that the offici- 
nal quantitative test should show 
3 per cent and not 4 per cent. Upon 
what assays the latter percentage was 
based the writer was unable to learn. 

However, until proven conclusively 
by assay of a large number of samples 
of washed ether that it does not reach 
80^ pure ethyl nitrite, the quantity 
inferred from the officinal formula 
€Uid test, it is the duty of the pharma- 
cist to supply a 4^ spirit, however this 
may have been obtained. The offici- 
nal product, and not the officinal for- 
mula is our standard. 

Other properties being equal, there 
can be no objection to using commer- 
cial nitrous ether in preparing the 
spirit, provided it bear a truthful as- 
say label ; but whether several of the 
manufacturers would be willing to 
affix this to each pack£tge is doubtful, 
if the specimens examined represent 
their average product. If it were done, 
then the responsibility for a strictly 
officinal spirit would rest upon the 
purchaser, the pharmacist. Until 
manufacturers do this, but one deci- 
sion can be based upon the result of 
the assays: Commercial concentrated 
nitrous ether is too variable in strength 
to merit our confidence, and its use for 
the purpose intended is to be discour- 
aged. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Uoyd, 
a large number of samples of recently 
made washed nitrous ether to be ob- 
tained from his laboratory, and per- 
haps from the laboratories of otner 
manufacturers, will be assayed and 
the limits fixed within which a strictly 
officinal ether, and therefore spirit, 
must be found. The operator hopes to 
be able to present his report at the 
next annual meeting. 



Bottle -Cement. — A cement espe- 
cially valuable for bottles holding vola- 
tile liquids may be made by mixing 
finely-ground litharge with glycerin. 
It is used by painting it about the joint 
between the stopper and the lip or neck 
of the bottle. It dries rapidly, hecomes 
brittie, and can readily be detached 
and scraped off with a spatula when it 
becomes necessary to open the bottle. 

Moulding of Syrup of Bhubarb is 
prevented by Aug. Drescher by adding 
borax in the same proportion as car- 
bonate of potassium.— i>rt*fir. Cir. 

[The use of borax, for this purpose, 
or for keeping preparations of rhubarb 
and similar drugs, ha;^ also been intro- 
duced some time ago in Germany. — 
Ed. Am. Db.] 
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THE DANGEB OF GMJTTINQ 
DIBECTIONS, ETC., FBOM 
PBESCBIPTIOWS,* 

BY S. J. BBNDINBR, OP NBW YORK. 

*' Several fatal accidents have re- 
cently occurred, which are in part due 
to the fact that prescnbing phyfiicians 
frequently omit from their prescrip- 
tions the name of the patient for 
whom the medicine is intended, and 
such directions as would indicate 
the manner of using, or the dose. 
What means may be employed to in- 
duce physicians to add these data in 
all cases, or at least whenever the pre- 
scription contains an energetic con- 
stituent?" 

TPhk importance of this query is rec- 
X ogmzed by every experienced 
pharmacist, and the wonder is why 
this Question has not been asked long, 
long ago, as it is a matter of almost 
daily occurrence that just such pre- 
scriptions as are indicated above, are 
presented in pharmacies, some of 
which, if dispensed without proper 
inquiries on the part of the dispenser, 
would jeopardize the life of the patient 
and the name and fame of both pre- 
scriber and compounder, but owing to 
the tact and ^ood judgment of the 
latter, fatal accidents resulting through 
careless prescribing are often avoided. 

Still, the practice of physicians to 
omit the most exphcit instructions as 
to the use, and the name of the i>erson 
for whom his prescription is intended, 
in all cases wnere energetic constitu- 
ents are employed, ought to be abol- 
ished in the interest of the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions. It 
matters little how discreetly and 
diplomatically the dispenser questions 
the patient or his representative who 
presents such a suspicion-arousing re- 
cipe, as the latter is ever on the alert 
to fancy ** something wrong" in the 
prescription, and who then, in his 
turn, generally interrogates: **Why 
doyou ask— is it— Poison ? " 

The reason why such neglect in pre- 
scribing prevails, and is countenanced 
at all by the pharmacist is, because he 
tacitly understands that theprescriber 
has assumed all responsibihty in the 
case, and that the patient or his at- 
tendant knows all about the medicine. 
But I have my grave doubts whether 
the dispenser, in a case of accident, 
would be held blameless by a court of 
law for filling an important order, and 
in the absence of directions upon that 
prescription, neglects to make due in- 
quiry as to the proper employment of 
such potent agents. In the face of 
this, the physician, as a rule, resents 
close questioning on the part of the 
druggist as an undue interference 
with his business, by a withdrawal of 
his patronage from the store of the in- 
termeddler. Nevertheless, such inter- 
meddling by the pharmcwist is justi- 
fied, is legitimate, and is one of his 
prerogatives, which he is botmd to ex- 
cise until a practice is stopped for 
which the following two cases, out of 
many which occurred either in my 
own or in a pharmacy where I was 
employed as cierk, may serve as illus- 
trations : 
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In the absence of any written direc- 
tions as to the use of the sugar of lead, 
the party presenting the prescription 
was asked how the article was to be 
used, whereupon he promptly replied 
that it was to be taken in teaspoonful 
doses for kidney trouble ! Of course 

^ Read at the meeting of the N. T. State Pharm. 
Assoo., in reply to Query No. 49. 



the physician meant to write potaasii 
acetas instead of plumbi a^etas. 

The other case in point was a pre- 
scription tfnth full directions for a 
number of powders to contain among 
other, though harmless, ingredients, 
six mins of pulv. Doveri in each 
powder. Diuring its preparation the 
versatile female servant kept up a 
voluble conversation, and accidenl^y 
dropped the unsolicited and startling 
information that the jwwders were for 
the baby, a few weeks old ! 

Well, we did not dispense those 
powders, and lost our customer and 
the phyBician, yet we saved the doc- 
tor's reputation, let alone the baby. 

To recapitulate, had the physician 
in the first case toritten the directions 
upon the prescription, and in the sec- 
ond mentioned in writing the name of 

the patient, namely : *^Infant " 

no blunder could possibly have been 
made by a careful dispenser. It is, 
therefore, not only on account of the 
doctor and the pharmacist, but prima- 
rily on accoimt of the patient, that I 
advocate a reform which will do away 
at once, and for aU time, with such 
vague prescription writing. 

Were our governments, State and 
National, patriarchal like those of the 
continent of Europe, we might perhaps 
successfully petition Congress and the 
Le^lature to enact a law similar to 
the one enforced in Germany, which 
not only compels the prescriber to 
write the name of the patient upon the 
prescription, but also insists that he 
underline an eventual excess of the 
maximum dose of an active drug allow- 
ed in the Pharmacopoeia. Even if 
this step were undertaken, to seek re- 
lief in tne way of National and State 
Legislation, it would take years per- 
haps of agitation and persistent efforts 
to obtain it. 

But we can succeed much sooner by 
a direct appeal to the practitioners of 
medicine and nrofessors of Medical 
Colleges of the State. This is the high 
mission of our State Pharmaceutical 
Association. Let our President ap- 
point a committee, consisting of 
members professionally well known 
throughout the State, for the purpose 
of issuing a circular in the name of 
this Association, and addressed to 
every practising i)hysician and teach- 
ing professor of a medical college, 
setting forth the grave points here 
discussed, and requesting them to 
hereafter write the neune of the pa,- 
tient, and in case of energetic constitu- 
ents, the full directions upon their 
prescription. 

I have no doubt that, if this is prop- 
erly and respectfully brought to the 
notice of the medical profession, 
each and every physician will cheer- 
fully comply with our request. Let 
the Empire State move in this matter 
first, as it has moved in the matter of 
the now national * ' Formulary, " and be 
just as successful. 

Poison-Closets. 

August Dresoher has had much 
satisfaction from the following ar- 
rangement of poison -closets. Two 
closets are provided. In one is kept 
hydrocyanic acid; cyanide of potas- 
sium ; preparations of arsenic ; mineral 
acids; carbolic, cresylic, oxalic, and 
chromic acids; silver salts; opium and 
its preparations; iodine, ana certain 
powerful tinctures, extracts, powders, 
and pills containing poisons. In the 
second closet are three subdivisions 
containing minor poisons and sub- 
stances which are dangerous rather 
than strictly poisonous: e. g,, chloro- 
form, iodoform, ethers, collodion, can- 
tharidal collodion, wood naphtha, 
chloral hydrate, butyl chloral^ can- 
tharides, narcotic herbs, roots and 
seeds, euphorbium, cowhage, and the 
oils of tansy, pennyroyal, croton, and 
bitter almonds.— -I>ruflr. Cir, 
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APPARATUS FOB THE DETEB- 
MINATION OF MELTING- 
POINTS. 

GUSTAV Olberg has constructed an 
improved apparatus for deter- 
mining melting points, in which the 
liquid surrounding the thermometer 
and the substance to be examined 
is kept in motion by a current caused 
through heat, instead of by means of 
mechanical stirring. 

The apparatus consists of two glass 
tubes jomed by an upper, rather wide 
lateral tube, and by a lower narrow 
one, of the shape and dimensions 
shown in the cut. The tube B has an 
expansion in its lower portion, so that 
the bulb of the thermometer and the 
bulb containing the substance may be 
Burroimded by an ample volume of the 
circulating liquid. When heat is ap- 
plied to the tube A, the liquid will as- 
cend, and a current will be established 
towards C, B, and Z), in the direction 
of the arrows. This current will con- 
stantly change the liquid siuroimding 
the biubs at B, so that all stirring is 
rendered unnecessary. The neck of 
the tube B is a little longer than that 
of A, because the cork which holds the 
thermometer and melting tube needs 
some room to slide up and down in. 
The observer should place the appara- 
tus so that B is nearer to him than A, 
Since it is known that thermometers 
require a little time to follow the rise 
of temperature, it is best to first exam- 
ine substances of known melting point, 
and to adjust the rate of immersion of 
the thermometer, as compared with 
the position of the melting tube so that 
the correct temperature will be indi- 
cated.— i^. d. Anal Chem,, 1886, d4. 

Method of Testing for Bromine in 
the Hydrobromides of Certain Al- 
kaloids. 

Dr. a. Weller, connected with 
Zimmer's quinine works in Frankfurt 
o. Main, reports that a customer of 
the firm had returned some hydro- 
bromide of quinine which he clmmed 
did not contain any bromine at all, 
while it was, on the contrary, perfect- 
ly pure. As is well known, one of the 
most commonly used methods to de- 
tect bromine in combination is to add 
to the compound some chlorine water 
(which liberates the bromine), and 
then some bisulphide of carbon, 
which dissolves it with a characteristic 
color. Heretofore it had not been 
pointed out in chemical literature, that 
the above-mentioned method fails to 
detect the presence of bromine in the 
hydrobronudes of certain (and per- 
haps most) alkaloids. Iodine is, how- 
ever, quite readily detected in this 
manner, but care must be taken that 
the solutions are dilute and rather 
strongly acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid. Only in this case will the violet 
coloration of the bisulphide become 
plainly distinguishable. In concen- 
trated, or in but feebly acidulated or 
neutral solutions, addition of chlorine 
water produces copious precipitates of 
brown periodides, which are apt to 
mislead, as they are dissolved by bi- 
sulphide of carbon with a violet- 
brown or dark-brown color. But 
when this precipitate is produced in a 
dilute acid solution, it does not inter- 
fere with the reaction. 

Dr. Weller now points out that, 
when the above-mentioned test for the 
presence of bromine is performed in 
presence of cinchona cUkaioida, no color 
18 imparted to the bisulphide of carbon. 
The reason is this, that the liberated 
bromine combines at once with the 
alkaloids^ forming bromated bodies 
which yield up no color to the bisul- 
phide. The four principal cinchona 
alkaloids, quinine, quintdine^ dncho- 
ninCy and ctnchontdtne, behave exact- 
ly ^ike in this respect. And it is, 
moreover, immaterial, whether their 
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solutions are concentrated or diluted, 
neutral or acidulated (with HCl or 
HBr). Yet the presence of bromine 
may be easily ana certainly proved, if 
the alkaloids are first removed hy 
soda, and the filtrate, after being 
acidulated, treated in the usual man- 
ner. 

According to Dr. Weller, the bro- 
mine reaction fails to show itself also, 
under similar conditions, in solutions 
of the hydrobromides of morphine, co- 
deine, strychnine, and brucine. In 
these cases, the bromine may likewise 
be easily detected, if the alkaloids be 
first removed. For this purpose, 
strychnine and brucine may be pre- 
cipitated by soda; morphine must be 
separated dv sodium car- 
bons to, and ccMieine by 
8u<Uum carbonate and agi- 
tation with ether. The 
bromine iti hydrobromide 
of quinoline can likewise 
be detected only after the 
quiooline has been removed 
from the solution, previously 
rendered alkaline, by ether. 




G. Olbenc'B test for melting points 

On the other hand, the bromine re- 
action succeeds without difficulty in 
solutions of the hydrobromides of caf- 
feine, cocaine, atropine, coniine. and 
pyridine. It is, however, advisable, in 
these cases, to use dilute and acidu- 
lated solutions, in order to avoid tur- 
bidity or precipitates which might be 
produced by the chlorine or liberated 
bromine. 

Even in the case of codeine and the 
other alkaloids mentioned in connec- 
tion with it, the addition of chlorine 
water sometimes causes secondary ef- 
fects. For instance, a neutral solu- 
tion of hydrobromide of codeine is col- 
ored rose-red by chlorine water; 
solution of brucine is colored red by 
chlorine and bromine, and in solution 
of strychnine a white turbidilnr or pre- 
cipitate is produced by chlorine.— 
Abstract from Arch. d. Pharm., 224, 
161. 

Tannate of Quinidine. 

The following method for preparing 
this tasteless compound is given by 
Dr. Hager as an imj)rovement on the 
formula laid down m his Pharmaceut. 
Praacia (suppl., pp. 274). 

Dissolve 40 pcuiB of sulphate of quin- 
idine in 1,000 parts of water with the 
aid of 20 parts of diluted sulphuric 
£w;id (I acid, 6 water). Also dW)lve 
87 parts of very dry (or 89 parts of 
powdered and air-dry, or, ratner, air 
damp) tannic acid in 1,000 parts of dis- 
« tilled water. Filter the latter solution, 
if necessary, and dilute it afterwards 
with 1,000 parts of warm distilled 
water. Finally, dissolve in a separate 
vessel 15 parts of bicarbonate of so- 
dium in 500 parts of distilled water. 
All three solutions standing at hand, 
pour the bicarbonate of sodium into 
the tannic acid solution, stir quickly, 
and, keepinjg up the stirnng, pour into 
it the solution of quinidine sulphate, 
in a thin stream. Let the mixture 
settle during 24 hours, then transfer it 
to a strainer, pouring batck the strained 
liquid until this runs off clear. Wash 
the precipitate remaining upon the 
strainer with 1,500 parts of distilled 
water. When the liquid has drained 
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off as much as p^>^'b]e, fold the strainer 
together and subject it to a very 
gradually increased pressure. The 
expressed liquid is usually somewhat 
turbid; it is, therefore, allowed to set- 
tle by setting it aside in a cool place 
for 2 or 3 days, the supernatent hquid 
then poured off, and the small remain- 
ing precipitate collected on a separate 
small filter. When the strainer has 
been folded together, it is best to place 
it between two thick layers of bibulous 
paper, or between two thin layers of 
this and porous tiles, pressure being 
produced by the gradual imposition of 
iron weights. If the m£^ were pressed 
tightly at once, the strainer would 
burst, as the water inclosed inside 
would not have time to penetrate 
through the mass to the outside. — 
After >torm. Centralh,, 1886, 177. 

Austriiim : A New Element. 



Among the papers of the late Dr. 
Linnemann, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Prague, has been 
found a communication addressed to 
the Royal Academy, and bearing 
the title, '^ Austrium, a new metallic 
element." It describes a new metallic 
element'obtained by the deceased from 
arthite from Arendal, having a spec- 
trum with two characteristic lines in 
the violet, one of which is fairly coin- 
cident with an unidentified fine in 
Angstrom's atlas. It is stated that 
the paper will be published in the 
transactions of the Academy .—PTkirwi. 
Joum, 

Salt and Borax in Nevada. 

If the salt formations of Nevada 
were in railroad communication, there 
would be no market in this country 
for the foreign article. In Lincoln 
County, on the Rio Virgin, there is a 
deposit of pure rock salt, which is ex- 
posed for a length of two miles, a 
width of half a mile, and is of un- 
known depth. In places, cafions are 
cut through it to a depth of sixty feet. 
It is of ancient formation, being cov- 
ered in some places by basaltic rock 
and volcanic tufa. Tne deposit has 
been traced on the surface tor a dis- 
tance of nine miles. It is so soUd that 
it must be blasted like rock, and so 
puro and transparent that print can 
oe read througn blocks of it a foot 
thick. At Sand Springs^ in Churchill 
County, there is a deposit of rock salt 
fourteen feet in depth, free from any 
particle of foroign substance, which 
can be quarried at the rate of five 
tons a day to the man. The great 
Humboldt salt field is about fifteen 
miles long by six wide. When the 
summer heats have evai)orated the 
surface water, salt to the depth of 
several inches may be scraped up, 
and underneath it a stratum of pure 
rock salt of unknown depth. Soda, 
borax, and other valuable minerals 
also exist in large quantities near these 
localities, and oranch railroads will 
sooner or later bring them into mar- 
ket. A considerable business in gath- 
ering borax is already established on 
the une of the Carson and Colorado 
Railroad. If Nevada will cut down 
her working expenses and develop her 
natural resources, she will be above 
the necessity of seeking land grants 
from her neighbors or from the ^n- 
eral Government. — San Francisco 
Bulletin, 

Poisoned Honey. — At a recent meet- 
ing of the DresdenAgricultural Society, 
a local druggist reported that, in a 
neighborhood where the deadly night- 
shade grow abundantly, the bees had 
incorporated with the noney sufficient 
poison from these flowers to account 
tor numerous and occasionally fatal 
cases of poisoning. He also stated that 
^Isemium had been detected in Amer- 
ican honey [all of which is extromely 
doubtful.— ED. Am. Druggist]. 
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ON THE itA.ircWACTirBB OF 
HYPOPHOSPHITBS.* 

BY TH08. D. M*BLHENIB, OF BROOKLYN. 

IN reply to query No. 63, I beg to say 
that so far as I have been able to 
learn, the decline in price of the by- 
pophosphites is chiefly due to the in- 
creased production of phosphorus. 
By closer attention to details and 
mechanical improvements in the man- 
ufacture, the percentage of yield has 
been increased and the price reduced 
accordingly, purely on commercial 
grounds and as a result of competi- 
tion. Phosphorus is not now produced 
in the United States. This market is 
supplied from England and Gtermany, 
both with phosphorus and calcium hy- 
popbosphite. The s£dt is made as it 
probably always has been by boiling 
phosphorus in milk of lime, phos^hu- 
retted hydrogen escaping and igniting, 
phosphate of lime bein^ deposited ana 
nypophosphite remaining in solution, 
to be obtamed by filtration and evapo- 
ration. The salt reaches this country 
practically pure, and the less im- 
portant hypophosphites are made here 
from the ume salt by the different 
manufacturing chemists. The follow- 
ing data, furnished me by Mr. Willis- 
ton, with Charles Pfizer & Co., of New 
York, ^ow why it would not pay to 
manufacture the hypophosphites in 
this country directly from phosphorus. 
According to the theoretical weights, 
62 lbs. of phosphorus should yield 86 
lbs. hypophosphite of lime, but in 
practice it is far from being the case. 
A maximum yield may safely be put 
as 1 lb. for each pound of phosphorus 
employed, while Mr. Wifliston tells 
me it will often require nearly IJ lb. 
of phosphorus to make 1 lb. of the 
lime salt. The prices given below are 
based upon the New York and London 
markets for about May 1st, 1886. 

Price of PhoBphorus in London, 28, 4d, .58 
Add about 10^ for Lime, labor, etc.... .06 

.64 
Duty 25% ad val. on Hypophosphite . . .16 

Cost to import 80 

Price of Phosphorua in London 68 

Rpecific duty per pound .. .10 

Add for Lime, waste, etc., 10^ 07 

.75 
For labor in United States 26 

Cost to make here $1.00 

It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, for an American retailer to pro- 
cure anv statistics of product of any 
given chemical from foreign manufac> 
ture. It is estimated that the impor- 
tation of calcium hypophosphites into 
the United States is about six thousand 
pounds annually. The principal mak- 
ers are Typke & King, London; E. 
Merck, Darmstadt, and E. DeHaen, 
Hanover. 

Care of Poisons. 

** The way we are keeping the most 
dangerous poisons — and it works very 
well indeed— is to put them on a top 
shelf in a compartment by themselves 
— a kind of poison cabinet, with a door 
to keep out dust and li^ht. It is as 
high as the main shelving, being a 
part of it, and the dispenser has to 
use a short step-ladder in order to 
reach the bottles, which are to be re- 

g laced as soon as the required quan- 
ity has been weighed out and checked 
by two persons."— 0. M. Olson, Nat. 
Druggist 



* Read at the meeting of the N. Y. State rbarm. 
AaMxdatlon. 



[Original Coxmunioation.] 
EMULSIONS. 

BY 0HA8. T. P. FENNEL, PH.Q., OP OIN- 
OINNATI, 

Prof, of Practical Pharmacy, etc. 

THE adoption and indorsement of the 
New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, making it national in its 
character, justifies the offer of a few 
suggestions on the subject. The mem- 
bers of the various committees have 
undoubtedly given much of their valu- 
able time and expended considerable 
material in causa honoris^ and are de- 
serving of the highest praise for their 
efforts in establishing a formulary 
that will place all so-called *' elegant 
pharmaceuticals " on a uniform baslB. 
These formulse are offered as a substi- 
tute for the vile nostrums introduced 
by the manufacturing pharmacists, 
under the title of elegant preparations, 
and as such are supposed to be based 
on strictly pharmaceutical principles, 
their names indicating the nature as 
well as the constituents of the prepa- 
ration. Under these circumstances, I 
felt skeptical as to the permanency of 
the class called emulsions. According 
to pharmaceutical principles, an emul- 
sion is considered a mere mechanical 
mixture of an oil, fat, or resin with 
water, the admixture being promoted 
and rendered permanent for a greater 
or less period of time by the presence 
of a gum or an equivalent suostance; 
permanency depending on the quanti- 
tv of gum or its equivalent. Taking 
this as a basis, I felt satisfied that for- 
mula No. 53. Stronger Emulsion of 
Cod-Liver Oil, was not a satisfactory 
one, and would not produce a true 
emulsion. Nevertheless, I prepared 
the mixture according to the formula, 
adhering strictly to the directions 
given. After triturating thoroughly 
for ten minutes, continuously in the 
same direction, I concluded that emul- 
sification Imd taken place, and finished 
the preparation as directed. After 
one hour, the mixture began to sepa- 
rate, and after eighteen hours, showed 
two almost equallayers. The experi- 
ment was repeated, the result always 
the same, complete separation taking 

Slace between sixteen to thirty hours, 
epending on the time of trituration; 
clearly demonstrating the want, or 
rather the insufficient supply, of the 
emulsifying agent. 

Emulsion oi castor oil and of oil of 
turpentine were likewise prepared, 
ana in every instance strictly follow- 
ing the directions of the formula. The 
result in both cases very unsatisfac- 
tory—the turpentine emulsion sepa- 
ratmg completely within five minutes. 
Formula No. 64 also offers a very ob- 
jectionable feature, namely, the addi- 
tion of essential oils. This addition to 
a completed emulsion has a great ten- 
dency to bring the globules of oil to- 
gether, inducing the oil of the emul- 
sion proper to combine, breaking the 
mixture of already emulsified oil. 
Another objection might be raised to 
the use of avoirdupois weight without 
specifying system of measure. 

Some years ago, under the direction 
of Prof. A. Fennel, I had ample op- 
portunity for determining the quantity 
of gum necessary to proauce a perfect 
ana permanent emulsion in the short- 
est period of time. 

Success depends largely on forming 
the nucleus, and special care shoula 
be exercised in determining the quan- 
tity of gum and water necessary to 
emulsify the prescribed quantity of 
oil. 

Stronger emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
prepared according to the following 
formula, will give a very satisfactory 
product: 

Cod-liver oil, four fluid oz., wine measure. 
Acacia, in very fine powder, two troy oz. 
Water, enough to make eight fluid oz. 
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Place the Acacia in a dr^ mortar, 
and add the oil gradually, triturating 
continuously to a uniform smootn 
paste. Then add three fiuidounces of 
water at onetime, triturate continu- 
ously until the oil is emulsified. This 
is accomplished in about one minute, 
and complete emulsification indicated 
by crackling sound while triturating. 
Sinally, add enough water to make 
the product measure eight fiuidounces 
wine measure, being careful not to use 
the oily graduate, otherwise the per- 
fect emulsion will very soon be broken 
up. This product will keep for months 
without the least indication of separat- 
ing, and form a true stock emulsion. 

Ilie proportion for forming the nu- 
cleus of an emulsion of a fixed oU, bal- 
sam, or oleoresin may be expressed 
as follows: Oil, 1; gum, i; water, f ; 
the emulsion is quickly made. An 
addition of water to this nucleus will 
not produce any separation. Emul- 
sions of essential oils require a larger 
amount of gum, the proportions may 
be expressed as follows: Oil, 1; gum, 
1 to li; water, 1 to li; these are also 
quickly made, and are permanent and 
palataole. 

SUMMABT OF PHABMACOPCE- 

lAL PBEPABATIONS BABELT 

OB NEVEB USED.* 

BT GEORGE W. SLOAN, M.D., OF INDIANA- 
POLIS. 

The committee to whom was given 
the work of revising the Pharmaco- 
poeia for 1880, in their preface made a 
request of *'all dealers in medicines 
that on or about the first day of Jan- 
uary of the years 1884 and 1889, they 
will report to the chairman of the 
committee a list of those articles and 
preparations which have not been 
used at all, and of those seldom pre- 
scribed previous to those dates." 

Feeling this subject might prove of 
interest to the members of this asso- 
ciation, and hoping it would be a means 
of stimulating others to a like work, I 
have prepaid the following list. 

As to drug articles, it is the writer^s 
opinion that as the country for whose 
use the Pharmacopoeia is intended is 
extensive, so should the list of medi- 
cincd agents be sufficiently so, in order 
that the whole people should have the 
benefit of well described and useful 
remedies. 

He also believes that if the pharma- 
cists were as industrious in calling 
the attention of physicians to the va- 
rious new introductions into the Phar- 
macopoeia as the manufacturers are 
with their productions, it is probable 
many articles named as rarely or never 
used, would be stated otherwise. 

Again, the writer believes that once 
in ten years is too frequent to make 
radical changes in the Pharmacopoeia, 
for we seem hardly used to one set of 
formulse and names before there comes 
a change in methods and proportions. 

The loUowing list contains the pre- 
parations that are rarely or never 
called for at my place of business : 

RABELT USED. 

Abstractum Digitalis, 
Abstractum HyoBcyami, 
Abatractum JalapaB, 
Acetum Opii, 
Acidum Cbromicum, 
^ther Aceticus, 
Aluminii Hydras, 
Amylum lodatum, 
Aqua Amygdalse Amara, 
Argenti Nitras Dilutus, 
Argenti Ozidum, 
Ceratum Sabinas, 
Ghana Cantbaridis, 
Gharta Potaasii Nitratis, 
GoUodium Stypticum, 
Gupri Acetas, 
Decoctum SarsaparillsB, 
Emplastrum Feni, 
Ext. GhirataB Fid., 

^ Bead before the Indiana Fharm. Assoc. 
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Ext. HaBmatoxyli, 

Ext. Sabinse Fid., 

Ferri CarboDas Saccharatum, 

Feni lodidum Saccharatus, 

Ferri Oxalas, 

Glyceritum Amyli, 

Glyceritum Vitelli, 

Hydrargyri Cyanidum, 

Hydrargyri Sulphidum Rubrum, 

Linimentum Belladonnse, 

Linimentum Cantharidis, 

Linimentum Sinapis Comp., 

Liquor Ferri Nitratis, 

Liquor Gutla-Perchce, 

Liquor Sodii Arseniatis, 

Mel RoBse, 

Mistura Ammoniaci, 

Mistura Amygdalae, 

Mucilago Cydonii, 

Mucilago Sasafras Medullee, 

Picrotoxinum, 

Pulvis Morphinse Cora., 

Pulvis Rliei Com., 

Quinines Hydrochloras, 

Sodii Arsenias, 

Sodii Santoninas, 

Spiritus Myristicae, 

Syrupus Allii, 

Syrupus Ferri Bromidi, 

Syrupus Lactucarii, 

Tinctura Ipecac, et Opii, 

Tinctura Physostigmatis, 

Tinctura Sumbu], 

Unguentum Acidi Gal]ici, 

Unguentum Acidi Tannici, 

Unguentum Chrysarobini, 

Unguentum Mezerei, 

Unguentum Plumbi Carbonatis, 

Vinum Aloes, 

Vinum Antimonii, 

Vinum Aromaticum. 

NOT USED. 

Abstractum Aconiti, 

Abstractum Belladonnse, 

Abstractum Conii, 

Abstractum Ignatiae, 

Abstractum Nucis Vomicae, 

Abstractum Podophylli, 

Abstractum Senegae, 

Abstractum Valerianae, 

Acetum Lobeliae, 

Acetum Sanguinariae, 

Aqua Creasoti, 

Ceratum Camphorae, 

Decoctum Cetrariae, 

Emplastrum Ammouiaci, 

Emplastrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro 

Emplastrum Asafoetidae, 

Emplastrum Picis cum Cantharide, 

Ext. Rosae Fid., 

Glycyrrhizinum Ammoniatum, 

Linimentum Terebinth inae, 

Mistura Chloroformi, 

Mistura Rhei et Sodae, 

Mucilago Ulmi, 

Physostigminae Salicylas, 

Syrupus Auraatii Floruni, 

Syrupus Calcis, 

Tinctura Chiratae, 

Tinctura Croci, 

Tinctura Ignatiae, 

Tinctura Pyrethri, 

Trochisci Acidi Tannici, 

Trochisci Cretae, 

Trochisci Ipecacuanhae, 

Trochisci Magnesiae, 

Trochisci Sodii Santoninatis, 

Unguentum Sulphuris Alkaiinum. 

Indestructible Paste for Closing 
Letters. 

Letters or envelopes which it is de- 
sired to to protect against unauthor- 
ized opening (b v moistening the pasted 
portion), may be securely sealed by 
using a solution of oxide of copper in 
ammonia as paste. This liquid has 
the faculty of dissolving cellulose. 
When applied to the paper it dissolves 
the cellulose on the surf ace. and on 
drying the two partially dissolved 
surfaces adhere inaissolubly together. 

The same thing may be accom- 
plished by using water-glass (silicate 
of soda or potassa). In this case the 
chemical action is different, but when 
it is completed, the pasted surfaces 
cohere as permanently as in the pre- 
ceding case.— After Pharm, jieit. 

Glycerin is employed in the dyeing 
of calico as a solvent for arsenious 
acid, six pounds of the acid being sol- 
uble in a gallon of good glycerin. 



ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
DRUGGISTS' EXCHANGE 
BUREAU. 

BY A. SAGER, OP CORTLAND, N. Y.* 

'* In view of the fact that druggists 
frequently change their location, that 
drugstores are frequently sold and 
purchased, and that such sale or pur- 
chase is usually attended by a brok- 
er's commission, wliich yields no bene- 
fit to the druggist, but rather offers 
an opportunity for collusion and fraud 
on the part of the broker, is it not 
possible, and would it not be desira- 
ble to establish a Bureau of Exchange 
under the auspices of the various 
County, State, and National Associa- 
tions?" 

BEFORE answering the above ques- 
tion, I desire to state that I believe 
in making our Association as valuable 
to its membership as possible without 
derogating from the original purpose 
of its Organization^ viz. : 

First, The elevation of Pharmacy as 
a profession. 

Secondly, The promotion of the in- 
terests of pharmacists throughout the 
country, socially and materially. 




Apparatus for assaying hydrogen peroxide. 




Bellamy's ureometer. 

Already several important measures 
have been secured. The passage of a 
Pharmacy law by our State Legisla- 
ture (the result of imtiring effort on 
the part of our Committee of Legisla- 
tion) has done much to secure the first 
object named. Our annual meetings 
and the efforts now being made to se- 
cure thorough organization in everv 
county throughout the State will 
eventually secure the latter. 

While it is possible to establish a 
Bureau or Agency for the purposes 
named in the query, the question re- 
mains. Would it be desirable ? After 
careful consideration I am of the 
opinion that the Association is not at 
present prepared to take upon itself 
the responsibility and work involved 
in the establishment of such a Bureau 
or Agency. 

However, I trust the time is not far 
distant when we shall be so thor- 
oughly organized in every portion of 
the State that the plan suggested in 
the query may be practicable and af- 
ford reliable means of communication 
between seller and buyer. 

* Read in answer to Query No. 44, at the meeting 
of the N. Y. State Pharm. Association. 



ASSAY OF PEBOXIDB OP HY- 
DBOGEN. 

HYDROGEN peroxide, which is now 
frequently used in surgical prac- 
tice as well as in the arts, may be as- 
sayed in the following maimer, and 
by the use of the apparatus here de- 
scribed. 

One part of the apparatus consists of 
a tube A holding 10 C.c, and divided 
into tV. This is provided with a 
stop <;ock, and is fitted, by grinding, 
air-tight into the neck ot a glass vessel 
B having two lateral tubulures, one of 
which is closed with a stopper, while 
the other is connected by rubber tub- 
ing with an inverted burette graduated 
to 100 C.c. placed into a cylinder full of 
water. 

When the apparatus is to be used, a 
small quantity of finely-powered diox- 
ide (black oxide) of manganese is in- 
troduced into B through the free late- 
ral aperture, the latter closed, and a 
sufficient quantity of peroxide of hy- 
drogen poured into the tube A — say, for 
instance, 10 C.c. The water in the 
cylinder D is then adjusted so that it 
will stand exactly at the mark 0. 
(While adjusting the level of the water, 
the stopper in the lateral neck of B 
should be loosened to permit escape or 
access of air. And when it is rein- 
serted, care must be taken that the 
zero point does not appear depressed.) 
The faucet of the tube A is now 
opened, and a definite amount of the 
liquid, say 1 C.c, allowed to flow on 
the oxide of manganese. Oxygen gas 
is immediately given off, and the evo- 
lution will be concluded after two to 
three minutes, if the apparatus is well 
agitated. [It is advisable to lift the 
burette C a little upwards, to rarefy 
the air contained in the apparatus. 
The generated gas will then have no 
tendency to press upwards against the 
Uquid in the tube A when the faucet 
is open.] When no more gas iseiven 
off and no further portion of the liquid 
is to be admitted (in the case of weak so- 
lutions more will have to be taken), the 
burette C is lifted high enough, so that 
the level of the water, inside and out- 
side, is the same, and the volume of 
oxygen then read off. Temperature 
and pressure should be taken notice 
of when accurate results are desired. — 
Journ, Pharm, et Chim, [5], 12, 501. 

A NEW FORM OF UREOMETER. 

FEUX Bellamy has devised the ap- 
paratus here illustrated for the 
purpose of estimating urea. 

2 C.c. of the urine to be examined 
are put into a curved tube, closed at a 
curved end, the tube being held by a 
clamp so that it may be placed at any 
inclination. The bromated soda solu- 
tion is contained in a pipette or tube 
closed at one end, and when the appa- 
ratus is properly inclined, falls mto 
the urine in drops, causing the evolu- 
tion of gas, which is caught in the in- 
verted graduate^ cylinder in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this appa- 
ratus is this, that the rate of access of 
the bromine solution may be regulated 
at will. — Journ. Pharm, et Chim. [6], 
13, 178. 

Benzoated Lard. 

In reply to query 20 of the New York 
State Pharm. Assoc., '* whether ben- 
zoated lard could be prepared by sub- 
stituting benzoic or cmnamic acid for 
the benzoin," Mr. Charles Khuen re- 
ports that pure lard treated with ben- 
zoin keeps much better than that 
treated with either benzoic or cinnamic 
acid, or with a mixture of these two. 
He also found that samples which had 
been stored in the cellar kept better 
than those in the store, and that such as 
had been put in earthenware jars had 
kept better than those in glass ves- 
sels. 
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NOTES ON 
PBACnCAI- PHABMACY .♦ 

(Continued from p. 106.) 
LINIMENTS. 

Liniments, Linimenta, are prepared 
either by simple mixing in a glass, or 
by mixing ana trituration in a mortar. 
A mixture mortar should be devoted 
exclusively to the preparation of lini- 
ments. Tne portions of the liniment 
which adhere to the pestle and mortar 
may be scraped together with a piece 
of stiff cardboard. 

Liniments are fonned when fluid 
caustic ammonia is mixed with fatty 
oils. If an alcoholic tincture or a large 
quantity of ethereal oil is to be added 
to the liniment, the latter must first 
be thoroughly mixed. If these ingre- 
dients were mixed with the oil and the 
ammoniacal fluid then added, the lini- 
ment would be less intimately mixed, 
and would separate into layers by 
standing. 

Lime-water, mixed with fatty oils, 
likewise makes a imiform liniment, as 
does acetate of lead. The whole of the 
lime-water must always be shaken 
briskly with the entire quantity of the 
oil with which it is to be mixed. 
Should it first be shaken up with part 
of the oil, and the rest of the oil added 
afterwards, a homogeneous liniment 
will seldom be obtained. 

The extracts to be mixed with lini- 
ments should be first dissolved in the 
watery elements of the 
liniment or, if the pre- 
scription does not or- 
der any, diluted with 
water to a thin mag- 
ma. 

ointments. 

Ointments, unguen- 
/ttj are homogeneous 
mixtures prepared 
from fats and other 
materials, which are 
of stiffer consistence 
than liniments and 
softer than plasters. 
Lard or oils thickened 
with wax are usually 
the chief constituents of salves. 

Ointments are mixed in porcelain 
[or wedgewood], which should be ex- 
clusively used for mixing fatty sub- 
stances. They should be cleansed by 
being rubbed out with fine wood shav- 
ings [sawdust or ** excelsior '' packing], 
wiped off with a cloth, and then 
washed with a solution of soda and 
water. 

Ointments are sometimes mixed on 
glass plates, instead of in mortars, by 
means of horn or iron spatulse. Some 
di8i>ensers find this method more con- 
venient than the other, but mixing in 
the mortar is the best, and also con- 
formable to rule. [In making larger 
batches of ointments, it will be found 
most convenient to use a polished 
marble slab of considerable dimen- 
sions, say 18x24 inches, or 24x36 inches. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Wax, tallow, oil of cocoa, sperma- 
ceti, and stearin, are to be aaded to 
ointments after being first made fiuid 
by partial melting, but if wax or 
stearin be used, the mixture must be 
stirred until cool. 

When several ointments are to be 
mixed, the more consistent must al- 
ways be first triturated with a small 
portion of the softer. 

Dry substances, or those that are in- 
soluble in water or difficult of solution, 



* The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hager^s ''Technik derPharmaceutischen 
Reoeptur.'* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in M. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hag«r, 



such as oQcide of mercury^ white pre- 
cipitate^ oxide of zinc, carbonate of 
lead, calomel, as well as the alkaloids 
quinine, morphine, veratrine, and their 
sfdts, before being mixed with fat, 
must be prepared as finely as possible 
with a few drops of oil or almonds or 
some other bland fatty oil. If the 
quantity of insoluble substance, as for 
example, white lead or oxide of zinc, 
is too large to be triturated with a 
little oil, tnen, since the use of oil in 
large quantity would make the oint- 
ment too soft, a pestle and mortar are 
heated, and they are prepared with a 
small melted portion of the fat with 
which they are to be mixed, or they 
may be prepared with wat«r, which by 
being mixed with the fat will become 
partially separated again, and may be 
poured off. This latter method of 
comminution, however, does not gen- 
erally conduce to the good appearance 
of the ointment, or tne separation of 
the water may not be complete. 

In case Opium or extracts form 
constituents of the ointment, together 
with the above-named substances, oil 
should not be used, but rather water, 
with which a magma is made by tri- 
turating it together with the extract 
and the other substances, which mag- 




Suppository. 




Hollow Suppositories. 

ma IS finally united with the fatty mass 
by trituration. 

Salts which are soluble in water may 
also be finely divided by means of 
water, yet not so finely as may be 
done by fatty oils. It is better to 
make eye-salves containing corrosive 
sublimate, sulphate of zinc, and nitrate 
of silver, with oil, since, if prepared 
with water, the latter evsmorates and 
promotes the formation of little crys- 
tals of the salt. Salts which reqmre 
hardly their own weight of water for 
solution, and especially those which 
deliquesce in the air, such as chloride 
of zinc, chloride of calcium, also iodide 
of potassium, carbonate of potassium, 
and caustic potassa should be rubbed 
as fine as possible, and, having been 
dissolved in the smallest practicable 
quantity of water, mixed with the 
fatty substance. 

RECTAL AND VAGINAL SUPPOSirORIES. 

Suppositories, suppositoria, are 
smooth, blunt, conical Dodies made of 
drugs, having a length of IJ, H, or 2 
inches, a diameter at the base of f to i 
inch, and a weight of 24 to 75 grains, 
fin this country, it has become cus- 
tomary to make them smaller; the 
U. S. f h. directs them to be of about 
the weight of 1 gramme, or 16 grains] 
and intended to oe introduced into the 
rectum. They should be of the consist- 
ence of a pill-mass, or a plaster which 
is not brittle, and also finished like a 
pill-mass, unless the prescription di- 
rects that they be cut out from a speci- 
fied compact mass such as soap or 
cacao-butter. They are spread over with 



oil of almonds [not customary in this 
country], and dispensed in little glass 
pots or in waxed paper. Either butter 
of cacao or tallow is usually prescribed 
as the constituents of suppositories. 
[In this country, the fatty material is 
often left to the selection of the phar- 
macist, who generally uses cacao but- 
ter.] In these cases an addition of 
wax is always [by no means ! Ed. Am. 
Drug.] necessctry in order to obtain an 
appropriate mass and consistence. 
It vaseline is prescribed as a constitu- 
ent, the addition of wax is likewise 
necessary. They are formed by mix- 
ing the drug with the melted oil of 
cacao, and pouring or dividing the 
mixture, half cooled, by stirring into 
corresponding conical paper capsules, 
which are supported in damp sand, or 
into regular supijository moulds. By 
proceeding in tnis manner, the thor- 
ough mixture of the drug with the 
oil of cacao will generally be doubt- 
ful, and on the other hand the 
proper dosing impossible. In order 
to meet both requirements of the 
prescription, there should be added to 
the cacao butter or tallow the sixth 
or eighth part of its weight of yellow 
or wnite wax (according to the color 
of the suppository), and these having 
been mixed by heating moderately, the 
drug is added, and the mixture allowed 
to bacome almost cold, being stirred 
meantime. The mass is then divided 
by weight, and each portion formed 
by the fingers into a suppository, 
which may be rendered smooth by 
stroking with a hot spatula. 

3 Acidi Tannici. . .gr. 15 
Olei Theobroma- 
tis J 1 

M. Fiant supposito- 
ria no. decem. 

Here about 435 grains 
of cacao butter and 45 
grains of white wax 
are to be melted in a 
porcelain mortar, and 
when half cold the 
tannin, rubbed to a 
fine powder, is added, 
and the mixture agi- 
tated until the mass 
can be kneaded with 
the fingers. Then it 

is divided into 10 parts of equal 

weight each. 

9 Opii pulveris. gr. 1 J. 

Extract! Belladonnse gr. 5. 

Sebi taurini. § 1. 

Misce ut fiant suppositoria 10. 

In this case the opium and extract 
of belladonna are to be rubbed in a 
porcelain mortar, with 6 drops of 
water, to a thick mucilage, and this is 
to be intimately mixed with a small 
portion of a melted mixture of 405 ers. 
tallow and 75 grs. yellow wax. Axter 
the addition of the above ingredients 
to the half-cold fatty mixture, the 
mode of procedure is the same as that 
given in the foregoing example. The 
operation is much easier if tne opium 
and eoctra^tum belladonnoe siccum in 
the form of fine powder are Imeaded 
into the fatty mass. 

The same procedure is also practi- 
cable without adding wax, but its use 
makes the fatty substance easier to 
knead with the fingers. Each supposi- 
tory is to be rolled smooth witn the 
blade of a plaster knife. [For further 
and more detailed information re- 
garding suppositories, the reader is 
referred to Kemington's Practice.] 

VAGiNAii SupposrroRiES are prepared 
in like manner as suppositories ; only 
they are made as thick again (and, 
very frequently, globular). Vaginal 
Capsules have lately come into use. 
These capsules are of the size of a 
pigeon's egg, but as to form and char- 
acter they resemble gelatin capsules 
with lids. They are filled with the 
drug, closed by means of mucilage, 
and dispensed in boxes. Capsules 
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made from cacao butt©^> ^vvliich are to 
be filled with a drug, can only be dis- 
pensed when the moulds for the manu- 
facture of such capeulee are at the 
command of the dispdnser. 

Should GUTTA-PEROHA be ordered as 
the constituent, it must be cut fine 
when hot, and powdered and mixed 
with the drus: iii a pill-mortar heated 
to 100° C. , and the suppositories formed 
out of the soft mass while still hot. 

Hollow supposftories, empty sup- 
POsrroRiES. — American physicians 
some years ago introduced hollow 
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suppository for the introduction of the 
medicines into the txigina and the oa 
uteri, where it is kept m contact with 
the diseased parts by means of a tam- 
pon. A and J3 are used for any part 
of the urethra, the cavity of the uterus, 
and the nasal mucous membrane.'*' 

BALLS. 

Balls, globuli, are [sometimes] 
ordered [by continental practitioners] 
to be used in baths. The drugs they 
contain are of various consistence. In 
case the prescription leaves the selec- 



Misce. Fiant globuli quinque ad 
balneum. 

An addition of about 150 grs. of pow. 
dered tragacanth, with the necessary 
quantity of aqua glycerinata is suffi- 
cient to produce a mass of the consis- 
tence of pills, which is to be formed 
into balls. If necessary, they are 
sprinkled with lycopodium. 

Liquid drugs shoiud be made into a 
mass with dry white clay (argilln, bo- 
lus alba), 

DROPPING. 

The measuring of fluid drugs by 






PutDam^s drop-counter. 



Poors dropper. 



Lamprecht & Hirdes* dropHsoonter, 





Drop-Pipette. 




F/^. L FiG.Z 

Dixon's drop-counter. 






ng. 1. ' Jig. 3. 

Drop-filter. 



Brayais' d[rop-counter. 





vt,f 



_1 Ltiet 





Lebaigue*s drop-counter. 



suppositories, with stoppers, which 
are filled with the drug and closed, 
and then put into the rectum, the nose, 
etc. The convenience of their use is 
apparent. The mass from which they 
are made is cacao-butter. 

The size is for children, and can 
also be used for the ear and nose. No. 
1, 2, and 3 are intended for the rectum. 
No. 3 and 4 may be used for the intro- 
duction of nourishment per rectum, 
and No. 4 may also be used for vaginal 
medication. No. 5 is a roimd, hollow 



tion of constituents to the dispenser, 
he will use glycerin and powdered 
tragacanth only when caustic lime or 
sulphide of calcium do not enter into 
the composition of the balls. Other- 
wise they would be too hard. 

5 Ferri Sulphatis cryst 5 3 

Potassii lodidi 1 5 

Sodii Chloridi |6i 



^ These hollow suppositories were introduced to 
the trade by Hall & Ruckel, wholesale drugi^sts, 
Nos 218 and S90 Greenwich street, New York. 



means of dropping is an operation of 
very common use. The weight and 
size of the drop are dependent upon the 
size and thictness of the rim of tne 
vial on which it gathers and from 
which it falls, and again upon the tem- 

Serature and specific gravity of tne 
uid. But whife the drop varies witn 
the size and thickness of the run, yei 
the specific gravity of the fluid ware 
no definite proportion to the size ana 
weight of the drops. Hence a specie 
number of drops, and their common 
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weight, relate only to the vessel from 
; ^ which the experimental dropping took 
Q V place. 

^' A DROP-cx)TJNTEiL called compte-^out- 
c :- tes by the French, was invented by 
t* . Salleron. 

7. , This always delivers drops of the 
Ji same size. It consists of a flask fitted 
X, with a lateral tube bent downwards, 
the lumen of which is of a fixed diam- 
eter, and which does not come to a 
point at the end from which the drops 
i 1 > tall, but is cut off straight. The cut 
^ end (3.3 mm. in diameter), as well as 
the external end of the tube, is ground. 
The drops of fluid coming out of the 
narrow Dore of the tube do not adhere 
to the cut surface nor rise above the 
£^ sharp edge to the external surface. 
Twenty drops of water from Salle- 
ron's drop-counter weigh 1.0 grammes 
(15.4, or, practically, 16 grains*). 
[As Salleron's droppers, according to 
T Hager's statement, are usually of bad 
r J construction, Pool's dropper might be 
— ^ used. This is primarily intended for 
— : stathmetic analysis (that is, ^ravime- 
^^55=: trie analysis in which the liquids to be 
^ - " tested and the test liauids are taken 
by weight). This is a nask with a bent 
neck arising from its lower part, and 
a smaU hole pierced through the neck, 
which is closed by one of the fingers 
/^ when the flask is gjrasped. A stopper 
bearing a small thistle funnel, closed 
by a piece of sheet rubber, is inserted 
in its neck. When it is charged with 
/ the liquid to be dropped, it is taken in 
/ one hand, one finger being over the 
/i hole in the neck, and by gentle pres- 
sure upon the rubber cap, drops of the 
liquid are forced out. 

A most convenient drop-counter for 

?hannacist6' use i&Lebaiffue's (see Fig. 
.). It consists of a glass tube in one 
giece, closed above and blown into a 
oUowbaU (a), and at the bottom hav- 
ing a capillary exit tube, so that twenty 
drops flowing out from the latter 
weigh exactly 1.0 gramme (16 grains). 
Beneath the globmar enlargement at 
the top, the glass tube is eround so 
that the drop-counter may oe used to 
replace the ^Lass stopper. Under the 
ground portion (at c) are two little 
openings for the entrance and exit 
of the air. This drop-counter is 
modified in cut II., by having the 
upper globular enlargement (3) in 
the form of a glass stopper, so that 
after it has been taken out of the 
vessel (at e) the fiuid may also be 
poured out in small quantities. When 
rrom 6 to 30 grammes and upwards 
are to be weighed out, the entire drop 
measure is taJken out. Still more con- 
venient than this is the vessel repre- 
sented in in. , which has two openings, 
one for the simple drop-coimter and 
the other for measuring out large por- 
tions of fiuid. 

While speaking of dropping tvhea^ 
it may be of interest to review the 
different kinds which we have describ- 
ed in previous volumes, or which have 
come under our special notice, outside 
of the ordinarv medicine dr<n>per or 
plain pipettes known to everybody. 

A simple form of Drop-Pipette was 

described some seven years ago in the 

British Joum. of Photography, It 

L consists of a narrow ^lass tube drawn 

I out to a point, and inserted with its 

i other ena into a rubber tube which, 

when charged, is closed with a cork. 

By gentle pressure, the liquid may be 

delivered in drops. This may be used 

when the ordinary dropper with a 

closed small rubber bag or bulb is not 

accessible. 

A drop-bottle devised by Emmel P. 
Putnam (U. S. Pat. No. 224,807, of 
Nov. 23d, 1880) has a conical recess at 
the neck, so arranjged that it does not 
interfere with the insertion of the stop- 
per. The recess or cup has a fine 
' opening in the bottom or point, whence 
the liquid issues in drops. 

^ • Hoger says: ''It is to be regretted that It it dlffl- 

I cult to obtain a wtM-conatmcted Saileron's drop- 
counter in Qerminy. 



Another somewhat more compUcat- 
ed arrangement is that devised by 
Raoul Bravais, of Paris (U. S. Pat. 
236,538, of Jan. 11th, 1881), consisting 
of a bottle, in the stopper of which are 
inserted two tubes, A and C, Eis a, 
rubber-bulb, to compress the air inside 
of the bottle, so that the liquid may be 
forced out through A when the bottle 
is incHned. A flexible wire, JET, is at- 
tached to the bottle, for clearing out 
the interior of the tube A when re- 
quired. When the apparatus is not in 
use. the wire may be coiled about the 
neck of the bottle, or it may be kept 
inserted in the orifice of the tube A, 

A drop-counter was patented in Gher- 
many, m 1884, by H. Lamprecht and 
G. Hirdes (Germ. Pat. 24,116). It has 
a hollow stopper, provided with a small 
aperture at the side which corresponds 
to a similar aperture in the neck of the 
bottle, for the purpose of admitting 
air. Along the opposite side of the 
stopper a narrow channel is ^oimd, 
by which the liquid finds its exit. 

A very siinple dropper may be made 
as follows: Take a narrow glass-tube 
drawn out to a point and bent at a 
right angle. Insert the wide end into 
the bottle (which should be rather fuU 
of liquid) and incline the latter. The 
hquid will ascend the tube by capillary 
attraction, and will eventually drop 
from the pointed orifice. In the ab- 
sence of a glass tube, a narrow strip of 
filter paper or other iinglazed paper, 
bent at right angles, will serve to con- 
duct the fiuid, and wiU deliver it in 
drops. See cut to the left of ** Drop- 
Pipette." 

A dropper which is at the same time 
a drop-filter was proposed by a French 
pharmacist in 1877. It is simply a 
rubber bulb of an ohve shape, contain- 
ing a glass-tube at one end and a pellet 
of cotton in the bulb C of the tube. It 
may be attached to the neck of a bot- 
tle (Fig. 1) or to a filter tube (Fig. 2). 
When inverted over a bottle, gentle 
pressure with fingers will cause the 
liquid to drop. 

The droppin^-bottle invented by 
Franklin M. Dixon, of Philadelphia 
(U. S. Pat. 234,003, Nov. 2d, 1880), has 
parallel sides throughout, or in the 
neck only, within which is a long stop- 
per, through which a bent glass-tube a 
passes. When the apparatus is not in 
use, the open, short ena of the bent tube 
a is turned so that its orifice rests on 
the stopper. When it is to be used, 
the tube is turned, so that the open 
end looks outwards as in Fig. 1. and 
by pressure upon the stopper or plung- 
er, the liquid is made to issue in a 
stream or m drops, as may be desired.] 

The subject of measuring by drop- 
ping insteikd of by weight is passed 
over by the Pharmacopoeia Germanica 
in absolute silence, altnough it cannot 
be ignored. The official Prussian 
Price Table of Medicines supphes this 
d^ciency by the following directions : 

The following are to be deemed 
equal to one (l.O) gramme [16 grains]. 
20 drops of fat and specially heavy 

ethereal oils and tinctures, 
25 drops of other ethereal oils, chloro- 
form, acetic ether, 
50 drops of ether, alcoholic ethers, and 

aqueous Uquids. 

[To be continued.] 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphuzio 
Add in Sulphates. 

H. WixjuNQ proposes to accomplish 
this by precipitatmg the neutral solu- 
tion of a sulphate with an excess 
of barium chloride, and determining 
the excess of the latter volumetrically 
bv solution of carbonate of sodium, 
pnenolphthalein being used as indica- 
tor. As soon as aU tne excess of ba- 
rium chloride has become converted 
into barium carbonate, the first drop 
of volumetric solution of sodium car- 
bonate added in excess reddens the 
phenolphthalein. 
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If the solution o£ the sulphate is neu- 
tral and contains no substances pre- 
cipitated by solution of carbonate of 
sodium, the operation is very simple. 
20 to 60 Ck;. of the solution of the sul- 
phate to be tested are put into a cap- 
sule, heated to boiling, and a 4-per-cent 
solution of barium chloride (tne exact 
strength of which is kown) is added 
in excess. A few drox>s of solution of 
phenolphthalein are now added, and 
the boihng solution titrated with a 
2-per-cent solution of sodium carbon- 
ate, until a red tint just makes its ap- 
pearance. 

If the original solution is acid, or if 
it contains substances capable of being 

Srecipitated by the carbonate of so- 
iuin,pit is raised to boiling, treated 
with a few drops of phenolphthalein 
solution, and then with the solution of 
sodium carbonate, until it just begins 
to have a red tint. Now the chloride 
of barium solution is added, and the 
remainder of the operation carried out 
as in the former case. 

If the solution is alkaline, it is first 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid. 

Standardizing Volumetrio Solution 
of Iodine. 

In preparing volumetric solution of 
iodine, it is customary to start from 
the resublimed iodine of commerce, by 
dissolving a known quantitv of this in 
an aqueous solution of iodide of potas- 
sium. As the iodine thus used is re- 
quired to be pure— though it is often 
used without previous qualitative ex- 
amination, as we have had ample op- 
portunity to observe— a source of 
error ma^ be introduced through the 
fact that it is accompanied by impuri- 
ties. And, besides, a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium has to be adjusted 
of such a strength that it wiU exactly 
correspond with it; and this latter so- 
lution is itself to be used for assaying 
iodine solutions of known strength. 

All these operations can, of course, 
be carried out with great accuracy, 
and careful analysts do not find them 
troublesome. Yet, in some cases, it 
may be of advantage to utilize a propo- 
sition made by Wilhelm Kalmann (in 
Ber, d. Deutwh. Chem. Qea., 1886, 728) 
for determining the exact titer of the 
iodine solution by means of the deci- 
normal solution of soda. It consists in 
this, that the iodine solution to be es- 
timated is treated with hydrosulphuric 
acid, whereby the iodine is converted 
into hydriodic acid. The acid solution 
is then mixed with a little methyl- 
orange, which is unaffected by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and titrated witti soda 
until a yellow tint appears. 

[Any bromine or chlorine present in 
the iodine would, of course, be also 
converted into the corresponding 
acids, and the decinormal sooa solu- 
tion would probably show this by 
the anomalous guantitv of it used.] 

1 O.c. of decinormal soda solution 
corresponds to 0.0127 Gm. of iodine. 



Artificial Plants for botanical in- 
struction are a novelty, prepaiiddby 
Christine Jauch, of Breslau, under the 
scientific control of B. Stein. These 
are complete plants, of the size of the 
original; stem, leaves^ fruit, flower, 
etc., being exactly copied, ana colored 
after nature. They are intended to 
fill a long-felt want, as the natural 
plants suitable for illustrating lectures 
cannot always be collected. A great 
advantage is this, that they represent 
every organ in its natural size, l^ey 
are put up in a series of ten, four of 
these senes being now completed. 
Amonj^ them are many important 
medicinal plants, such as Cmchona 
officinalis, Erythroxylon Coca. Colchi- 
cumautumnale, etc. Each series costs 
22 marks (in Breslau), and may be had 
through any importing Qerman book- 
seller. 
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This is a common defect in many 
laws of this kind, and may sometimes 
lead to a practical annulment of a law. 
When a new body or commission is 
created who are to act as it were as 
judges or umpires over members of 
their own profession, it is always ad- 
visable to make a special provision in 
the law, by which the first appointed 
body may— through virtue of their 
appointment — enjoy aU the rights and 
privileges of those whom they have 
to fcupervise. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



WITH reference to the recent phar- 
macy law enacted in Wyoming, 
while we have no desire to set up our 
legal light against that of our Wyom- 
ing friends, we may remark that the 
insertion of the word "registered " in 
the portion of the act relating to the 
appointment of the members of the 
Board of Pharmacy appears to us as 
tantamount to putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Up to the passage of this act, the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming had no ** regis- 
tered pharmacists.^* 

The present law establishes a com- 
mission which is to register pharma- 
cists of certain quaUflcations without 
examination. 

The Governor is to appoint three 
commissioners; but he must select 
them from among ''the registered 
pharmacists." 

The question arises, how can the 
Governor select any registered phar- 
macists for appointment when there 
are none as yet in existence, and when 
the act of registering any one can only 
be performed subsequent to the act of 
appointment by the Governor ? 

It is true that the qualifications of 
the first three commissioners are de- 
fined as follows: ''all of whom shall 
have been residents of the Territory 
for two years, and of at least five 
years' practical experience in their 
profession." But nothing is said in 
the law about the manner in which 
these three commissioners themselves 
shall become "registered." 



T/y^B wish that our readers may give 
^^ some attention to the paper on 
page 126, relating to the advisability 
of establishing a Druggists' Exchange 
Bureau under the auspices of the N. Y. 
State Pharmaceutical Association, as 
an instance of "how not to do it" 
and as a model to be avoided. It is 
rather as an illustration of these points 
that we have given it place in our 
pages than on accotfnt of its value, in 
other respects. So far as it expresses 
the writer's opinion, the whole might 
have been condensed into one phrase, 
viz., ''Don't;'' but if we understand 
the purpose of having a subject sub- 
mitted as a query to be answered after 
deliberation, it may be expected, with 
some reason, that the reporter will 
state some, at least, of the facts upon 
which he bases his opinion. 

If the reasons are so apparent to 
those who give a little thought to the 
subject, that nothing but the individ- 
ual opinion is necessary, there is then 
no occasion for making it the matter 
for a special report. It is, however, 
quite evident that the writer of the re- 
port considers such a bureau to be 
within the province of the Association 
and that its establishment may be de- 
sirable, and one cannot fail to be 
somewhat curious to know the special 
reasons why the Association is not in 
as good a position to consider tbe mat- 
ter now as it IS likely to be in the 
future. 



Another exception which we wish 
to take to the matter of the query is 
the implied dishonesty of the few per- 
sons at present engaged in negotiating 
transfers of business and property, of 
the kind referred to. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief, the charge is 
entirely groundless, and one proof of 
it is the report itself, for if there were 
good grounds for belief that the brok- 
ers at present conducting the business 
are not reliable persons to deal with, 
the occasion for mutual action on the 
part of the members of the Associa- 
tion is a matter which demands more 
consideration than the bare statement 
of one individual member, that, in his 
opinion, the time has not arrived for 
interference on the part of the Associ- 
ation. 



Our individual opinion cointndes 
with that of the reporter, but we will 
go further to say that the reasons for 
our belief are: That the present agen- 
cies for negotiating transfers through 
brokers and drug-journals are so sat- 
isfactory and efficient that it would be 
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a waste of en^^Sy tor the Association 
to undertake a Competition with them, 
unless it restricts the enjojrment of 
tbe services of such a bureau to its 
members and could make the privi- 
lege a valuable inducement towards 
the acquirement of membership. 

There has been trouble in the Chi- 
cago College of Pharmacy, and some 
of the faculty have associated them- 
selves with others to organize a new 
college, to be known as the Illinois 
College of Pharmcu^y, and located on 
the comer of Lake and Dearborn 
streets, in the building recently occu- 
pied by the Public Library. 

We are not aware of the special oc- 
casion which required the duplication 
of the means of pharmaceutical in- 
struction, but there is little doubt that 
both schools will find sufficient patron- 
age and that both will be improved by 
healthy competition. 

A TOUCH of aestheticism seems to have 
reached a recent medical writer who 
speaks of a " penile organ " instead of 
a penis, but remains silent about the 
' ' scrotal organ. " This eestheticism so 
impi^essed us that we at once sat down 
on our anal organ, grasi>ed our writing 
tool in our manual organ, stretched 
forth our brachial organ, and wrote 
the following protest which we at once 
took to the printers by setting in mo- 
tion our pedal orgcms : 

O ye editors of journals, medical 
and otherwise ! Do not patiently sub- 
mit to this subversion of the English 
language, and strangle this viUanous 
mode of expression, should it ever 
again dare to appear in any manu- 
script submitted to you I 



Charles Froebel, late Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry at the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
died at New York, after a brief ill- 
ness, on June 19th, 1886. He wcus the 
^rand-nephew of Friedrich Froebel, 
founder of the Kindergarten system. 
His father, Julius Froebel, well known 
as an advanced thinker, journalist, 
traveller, and political economist, at 
present holds the position of German 
Consul at Algiers. Charles Froebel 
was bom in Germany in 1836, and 
came to this country, with his father, 
in 1849. Having completed his ele- 
mentary education, he went to Frei- 
burg, where he studied natui^ his- 
tory ; subsequently, he continued his 
studies at Philadelphia under Prof. 
Ghent. At one time, he served in the 
United States Armj, being mostly sta- 
tioned on the plains, where he took 
advantage of the leisure and surround- 
ings to continue studies in geology and 
allied branches of science. In 1873, 
he became Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry at the College of Phar- 
macy, and conducted the analytical 
laboratory up to within a few years 
ago. After his retirement from the 
faculty of the College, he undertook to 
establish a Bureau of Scientific Infor- 
mation, which unfortunately turned 
out to be a failure. Since then, he has 
been engaged in literary work, and 
was proposing a return to Europe 
when he was overtaken by an attack 
of erysipelas, which so exhausted him 
that he succumbed after a two weeks' 
illness. All who knew him admired 
him for his manly virtues, imflinching 
character, and superior attainments. 
He had a host of f nends, and the news 
of his decease will sadly surprise many 
of his former pupils. May he rest in 
peace ! 
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Modicated CottonB. 

Besides the pure cotton- wool used in 
surgery, there is a considerable num- 
ber of ingenious preparations in which 
the pure cotton is impregnated with a 
variety of medicinal substances, in 
order to render it a valuable agent in 
the dressing of wounds, in painful 
swelling or indurations, and for a 
number of external applications. 

Purified Cotton-Wool 

Macerate the commercial article for 
the space of ten minutes in benzol, 
press out the liquid, and allow the 
cotton-wool to dry by exposure to the 
air. This treatment nas for its object 
to remove any grease or resinous mat- 
ters which may be present in the sam- 
ples, and thereby enables them to ab- 
sorb the medicating substances more 
easily. [This is Goasypium of the U. 
S. Ph.] 

Iodized Cotton. 

The iodized cotton of M^hu is pre- 
pared by thoroughly drying 375 grains 
of pure cotton-wool in a stove, then 
mixing with it 30 grains of iodine, and 

[)lacing the mixture in a closed flask 
or other vessel] at a temperature of 
212° Fahr. for an hour, upon a water- 
bath. The iodine is thus equally dif- 
fused through the cotton. This pre- 
paration, it is said, acts as a useful 
revulsive in neuralgia, serous effu- 
sions, slight inflammation of the re- 
spiratory organs, etc. A modem French 
work gives the following instructions: 

Iodine 1 part. 

Purified Cotton- wool ....12 parts. 

Inclose the iodine in some filter 
paper and place it at the bottom of a 
flask with wide mouth ; then introduce 
the cotton-wool and close the flask by 
coverine the mouth. Place the flasK 
in a moaerately warm place imtil the 
cotton appears to be uniformly colored 
by the ioaine. The preparation must 
be kept in stoppered oottles with wide 
mouths, placed in a cool place and out 
of the light. 

Salicylated Cotton, 

This preparation consists of purified 
cotton-wool impregnated with about 
1-^OOth of its weight of salicylic acid. 
It has been foimd useful as an antisep- 
tic agent in the dressing of wounds. 
In cases of amputation it is asserted 
that the patient has been kept without 
fever by the use of a salicylated cot- 
ton-wool dressing, which was only re- 
quired to be renewed at the end of the 
week. The formula for its preparation 
is as follows: 

Purified Cotton- wool . . . 100 parts. 

Salicylic Acid 10 •* 

Alcohol 100 ** 

Glycerin 1 part. 

Dissolve the salicylic acid in the al- 
cohol, add the glycerin to the solution, 
saturate the cotton-wool with the 
liquid, press out the superfluous 
liquid, dry with the usual precautions, 
and keep m wide-mouthed bottles. 

Boracic Acid Cotton. 

Purified Cotton-wool. ... q. s. 

Boracic Acid 10 parts. 

Water 90 •• 

Dissolve the boracic acid in the wa- 
ter at a temperature of 140'' Fahr., sat- 
urate the purified cotton-wool with 
this solution, press it, dry it, and pre- 
serve it in corked bottles having a 
wide mouth. (See below.) 

Iodoform Cotton. 

This preparation has come somewhat 
extensively into use during the last 
five or six years. It is best made in 
the following manner: 



Iodoform 2 parts. 

Ether 10 " 

Alcohol : 10 " 

Glycerin 10 " 

Purified Cotton-wool .... 30 * * 

Dissolve the iodoform in the mixture 
of the ether and alcohol, add the gly- 
cerin to this solution, and saturate the 
cotton-wool with the liquid. Let it 
dry by exposure to the air. Draw the 
cotton out and keep it in glass-stop- 
pered bottles with a wide mouth, clos- 
ing well, and placed in a dark, cool 
place. (See below.) 

Olycerinated Cotton. 

This is a preparation recommended 
by Gubler. It consists simply of pure 
cotton-tissue moistened with pure gly- 
cerin ; and it is said that cotton so pre- 
pared is permeable to all medicinal 
liquids without losing either its supple- 
ness or its lightness. It is obtained by 
pouring a few drops of pure glycerin 
upon squares of cotton, and then 
squeezing them as strongly as possible 
with the hands. 

Hoemoatatic Cotton. 

To prepare haemostatic cotton, the 
purified cotton-wool is boiled in a solu- 
tion of soda, and then plunged into a 
solution of perchloride of iron. 

Ammoniacal Cotton, 

This product was described a few 
years ago by Mr. B. Brown, who 
observed that when ammonia gas is 
passed through pure, dry cotton-wool, 
it is absorbed to a very large amount. 
In a wateivbath, exposed to the air, 
the preparation loses all its ammonia. 
— Alter Chem. and Drugg. 

Note of Ed. Am. Druoq.— Some of 
the preceding formulee omit to give di- 
rections how the final product may be 
made to contain a definite amount of 
the medicinal material. It is evident 
that, if absorbent cotton be dipped into 
a solution of boracic acid of known 
strength, and the cotton is afterwards 
pressed out, two or three operators 
using this process will each obtain a 
product containing a dififerent percent- 
age of boracic acid, simply oecause 
each will probably use a different 
amount of power in sqiieezing the cot- 
ton. If uniformely-charged borated 
cotton is wanted, a weighed quantity 
of the absorbent cotton must be made 
to soak up the whole of the definite 
(weighed or measured) (mantity of so- 
lution of boracic acid of known 
strength. The cotton will then contain 
all the boracic acid that has been pres- 
ent in the solution, and it now remains 
only to drive off the water. Of course, 
we are aware of the difi&culty of mak- 
ing the boracic acid, and similar sub- 
stances, adhesive enough to prevent it 
from being dusted off the nbre when 
the cotton is handled. But this can 
be done. 

Regarding iodoform cotton, this 
may DC prepared in the same manner 
as the iodoform gauze, for which we 
gave a formula on page 177 of our last 
volume. 

The Solubility of Sulphur in Al- 
cohol. 

The fact that sulphur crystallizes 
from its solution in hot alcohol in a 
white prismatic form has not, it ap- 
pears, been generally noticed in text- 
books; for Miller's ** Inorganic Chem- 
istry '' is the only book at my disposal 
in which I can find it mentioned. This 
is the more surprising as it has be- 
come of considerable importance since 
the introduction of rubber corks. 

I discovered this fact for myself 
while separating some fat and sulphur 
with alcohol, being surprised at the 
deposition of white crystals from the 
hot solution. 

By dissolving sulphur in hot methyl- 
atea spirit, and aQowing it to cool 



slowly in a vessel surrounded by hot 
water, prisms of lengths up to half an 
inch were obtained; they were bril- 
liantly transparent and so white that 
they might have been taken for crys- 
tals of nitre; but they had become 
quite opaque and pale yellow in the 
course of thirtynsix hours, although 
kept under the uauid ; a low power of 
the microscope snowed veiy beauti- 
fully the change into octaheora. 

A more important bearing of the 
subject is in its relations to the use of 
ruboer corks with alcohol. Mr. G. S. 
Johnson has called my attention to 
some crystals which he obtained in ex- 
tractini; a resinous body with alcohol, 
and which proved to be sulphur deriv- 
ed from the rubber cork connecting 
his flask and condenser. If a rubber 
cork be boiled with alcohol for fifteen 
minutes, a good crop of sulphur crys- 
tals is obtained on cooling the liquid. 
It is evident that if alcohoibe constant- 
ly distilled on to a rubber cork the re- 
sulting error will be still greater.— Ab- 
THUR G. Bloxam in Chem. News. 

Analysis of Koumiss. 

From a paper by Dr. P. Vieth, 
F.C.S., in llie Analyst, April, 1886, on 
** Milk and Milk Products," we sdect 
the following, referring to the compo- 
sition of Koumiss (Kumys) : 

^^In addition to the analyses of 
mares' milk Koumiss, which I brought 
before the Society a few months apo, 
I wish to give you the comiK)sition 
of Koumiss made of cow's milk, 
and sold imder the mark of ''full 
Koumiss." The proteids were deter- 
mined separately, viz., casein, precipi- 
tated by lactic acid ; albumin, coagu- 
lated by boiling the filtrate; and 
lacto-protein and peptone, precipitated 
by tannic acid in tne second nitrate. 
Sugar was not determined, but taken 
by difference ; carbonic acid was not 
taken in account. 
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The composition of Koumiss of dif- 
ferent ages clearly shows the progress 
of lactic and alcoholic fermentation 
and of the accompanying process of 
peptonization, the former by the de- 
crease of sugar and the increase of 
lactic acid and alcohol, the latter by 
the decrease of casein and albumin 
and the increase of compound precipi- 
table by tannin. Of further mterest 
is the increase of the soluble and the 
decrease of the insoluble part of the 
ash, which, in my opinion, is due to 
two causes, viz. , the increasing amoimt 
of lactic acid and the transformation 
of casein, with which the phosphates 
in milk are chemically comoinea. 
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AdmixiiBtration of Terebene. 

^ TttE following formnlsB for prepara- 
tions of terebene are taken from the 
Colonial Druggist (reprinted in Nat 
Drugg,), and wiU be found convenient 
to druggists, for they are usually ap- 
plied to hv the physicians for the 
proper combinations to administer new 
remedies: 

Terebene is employed as a remedial 
agent, not onl^ m cases of '* winter 
cough," phthisis, dyspepsia, etc., as 
related by Dr. Murrell, but also in 
various aSS^ections of the alimentary 
canal, in certain skin diseases, and as 
a disinfectant; this has naturally cre- 
ated a considerable demand for this 
preparation. 

The ordinary mode of taking terebene 
— ** 10 drops upon a lump of sugar "— 
has several disadvantages, not the least 
of which is that the suear. if thor- 
oueMy imprefi;nated with the hydro- 
carbon, is rendered—for some time at 
least— practicaJly insoluble in water or 
saliva; it has, therefore, either to be 
crushed by the teeth and well masti- 
cated, or else retained in the mouth 
for an inconveniently long period. 
The linctus given below will be found 
far more oonvenient, as well as more 
palatable: 

Take of 

Terebene 6 fl. drs. 

Powdered Qum Arabic. ..4 fl. drs. 

Syrup of Tolu 1 fl. oz. 

Strained Honey 2 fl. oz. 

Tincture of Saffron q. s. 

Water q. s. 

Mixintimately ina small mortar the 
terebene and the powdered gum ; emul* 
sify carefuUy with U ounces of the 
water, adding the syrup of tolu eradu- 
allv toward the last. Stir in the noney 
until the whole has become smooth; 
ma^e up to the measure of 6 fluid- 
ounc^ and color with a few drops of 
the tincture of saffron. The dose is one 
teaspoonful. This linctus keeps well, 
and is generally appreciated, even by 
young children, while in a variety of 
throat affections it gives speedy relief, 
although free from narcotics; observa- 
tions which also apply to 

TKBEBSNB COUGH MIXTUBE. 

Take of 

Terebene . . .1 fl. oz, 

Powered Gum Arabic. ..4 dn. 

Powdered Sugar 3 troy oz. 

Yolk of Eggs % ^ 

AniM Water 2fl. oz. 

Camphor Water 4 fl. dre. 

DiBtUled Water q. b. 

Mix the two powders in a mortar, and 
stir in the terebene. Emulsify with 
the yolk of egg, and the aniseed and 
camphor waters previously well beat 
up together. When perfectly smooth, 
make up with water to the measure of 
eight nuidounces. Dose: One tea- 
spoonful as often as may be necessary. 
An acidulous modification is as fol- 
lows: 

T^keof 

Terebene 1 fl. oz. 

Powdered Gum Arabic. 80 grs. 

Powdered Sugar 1 troy oz. 

Yolk of Eggs 2. 

Syrup of Lemon. 8 fl. oz. 

Water q. s. 

Proceed as previously directed, only 
emulsify with a very little plain water, 
before adding successively the yolk of 
eggs and acid lemon syrup. If the 
eggs be not ** new laid," it may be as 
well to beat up the yolks with about 
twenty or thirty imnims of diluted 
phosphoric acia before stirring the 
same into the other ingredients, as be- 
fore. Make up to eight ounces. Both 
this and the preceding mixture may be 
tinted, if desired, with a little 8amt)n 
or caramel. 

This mixture should contain about 
sixteen grains of citric acid to the 
fluidoimce; therefore, if the lemon 
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syrup used is not strong enough in this 
respect, a little powdered citric acid 
must be added to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

PASTILLES OF TEREBENE. 

Take of 

Terebene 80 to 100 Gm. 

Gum Arabic 400 Gm. 

Powered Tragacanth. . . .200 Gm. 
Powdered Loaf Sugar. . ..500 Gm. 

Glycerin 80 Gm. 

Oil of Lemon 12 Gm. 

Eggs (white of) 5 or 6. 

Dissolve the oil of lemon in the tere- 
bene. and add the mixture to all the 
powdered gums and 100 grammes of the 
sugar. When thoroughlv incorporated, 
emulsify with the smallest convenient 
quantity of water, and add the glvce- 
rm and the egg albumen, the latter hav- 
ing been well whisked. Transfer to 
Eorcelain or enamelled iron vessel 
eated by a water-bath, and, when 
warm, slowly sift in the fine sugar as 
it dissolves m the viscous fluid. Stir 
constantly, and evaporate until a lit- 
tle dropped upon a cold plate becomes, 
after ten minutes, of a sufficiently firm 
consistence. Pour out to the depth of 
about half an inch upon cold tin or 

Sorcelain plates, which have first been 
usted over with finely-sifted dry 
starch. When cool, divide the stiff, 
dough-like mass into squares or dia- 
monds of suitable dimensions, using a 
mixture of one part white sugar and 
three parts starch, perfectly dry and 
in fine powder, to prevent stickmg. A 
small su^r-sifter, or ** dredger, "will' 
be needed during this operation. These 
pastilles may be safelv given to the 
youngest children, and for persons of 
old age are very efficacious in dis- 
lodging both phlegm and fiatus. 

AROMATIC TEREBENE FOR DISINFECTION. 

Take of 

Terebene 2 oz. 

Eucalyptol 8 drs. 

Thymol 20 min. 

Mix. 

Put up in "sprinkler" bottle, and 
impregnate small pads of cotton, wool, 
bran, '*wads" of lint, blotting paper, 
etc., and hang them about the apart- 
ment some two and a half to three 
feet from the ground, especially in 
such situations where a draught from 
door or window is likely to cause 
currents of air to pass over them occa- 
sionally. 

AROMATIC TEREBE5E SPRAT. 

The disinfecting mixture just men- 
tioned, either by itself, or, preferably, 
dissolved in an eaual bulk of strong 
alcohol, or Larbalestier^s eau de co- 
logne, is shaken up in an atomizer with 
ten parts of plain water. When 
''sprayed,'' a refreshing fragrance is 
imparted to the air. and septic fer- 
mentation cannot take place therein. 

Beaction of Quinine and Quinidine 
with Chlorine or Bromine. 

In connection with the paper on 
page 124, Dr. Weller gives some inter- 
esting details on the action of chlorine 
and bromine upon quinine and quini- 
dine. 

When chlorine water is added to the 
hydrobromide of quinine or of quini- 
dine, the solutions will usually acquire 
a more or less intense red color, liis 
color belongs to the same class as the 
well-known thalleioquine and other 
similar colors, and has been repeat- 
edly noticed before, but no practical 
use appears to have been made of the 
fact. 

Since bromine acts more promptly 
than chlorine, it is best to examine 
first the behavior of the two ^- 
kaloids towards bromine water. On 
adding a few drops of the latter to a 
neutral and highly concentrated solu- 
tion of hydrochlorate of quinine or 
quinidine, which had best still contain 
some undissolved salt, there is at first 
produced a yellow precipitate which 
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rapidly disappears. After a short 
time, however, the liquid acquires a 
rose tint, which becomes gradually 
more intense, and finally has a magni- 
ficent cherry-red color. This color is 
not lasting, but disappears after 
a while, but a fresh addition of bromine 
water will easily reproduce it. The 
reaction succeeds still better if the so- 
lutions are slightly warmed before the 
bromine is added. In this case the 
color appears instantly when bromine 
water is dropped in. In dilute solu- 
tions, the reaction appears likewise, 
but much less prompt or intense, 
though even here it is hastened by 
wcunning. 

Dr. Weller points out that this reac- 
tion is by no means as searching and 
dehcate as the thalleioquine or Vogers 
reaction, and that it will, therefore, 
not displace the latter. In presence of 
acids, tne red color does not appear at 
all; the same happens if too much 
bromine water is added. This pro- 
duces a copious, golden-yellow precip- 
itate, whicn consists very probably of 
brominated substitution-products. 

The same phenomena are observed, 
though not so promptly, when treating 
the tree alkaloids, quinine and quini- 
dine, in this maimer. 

The commercial salts of cinchonine 
and cinchonidine likewise give the re- 
action more or less intensely. But Dr. 
WeDer could not produce it with the 
chemically pure salts. 

Chlorine water produces the same 
result as bromine water, but leas 
promptly or intensely. On the other 
nand, if added in excess, it does not 
produce a precipitate. Strong mineral 
acids prevent the reaction, but acetic 
or tartaric acids alter the red color onlv 
slightly. An excess of chlorine discol- 
ors the red solution, hence it must be 
added cautiously. 

Solutions of quinine and quinidine 
which have been turned red by chlor- 
ine water enow a peculiar l>ehavior 
towards ammonia. If the red color 
had been produced by a very small 
quantity— 2 or 3 drops— of chlorine 
water, ammonia produces in thi^ so- 
lution a light rose-tinted precipitate, 
which retains its tint a lon^ time, and, 
when warmed, runstogetl^ertoamore 
intensely red-colored, resinous mass. 
On the other hand, if the color had 
been produced by the addition of a 
larger ouantity ot chlorine water, the 
rose-rea precipitate is here first pro- 
duced by ammonia likewise, but it 
soon turns green, and so does the 
liquid it is suspended in; in other 
words, the thalleioquine reaction takes 
place. As the amount of chlorine 
water is increased, the rose tint be- 
comes less perceptible, and the green 
color appears the more rapidly. 

If bromine water be substituted for 
chlorine water, the addition of am- 
monia likewise produces a rose tint, 
but it passes very rapidly over into 
green, e^ren though but 1 or 2 drops of 
bromine water have been used. — Ab- 
stract from Arch, d, Pharm., 224, 163. 

The Chilian FharmaoopoBia. — A 
Chilian pharmacist, now attending the 
lectures ouite regularly at the Paris 
School of rharmacy , has charge of the 
publication of a national pharmaco- 
poeia for Chili. The origioal intention 
was to have the work done in Paris, 
but the demands of Parisian printers 
proved so exorbitant that the job was 
given to a firm in Leipzig, Germany, 
whence the proof-sheets are sent here 
to be read, and returned after revision. 
—Chem. and Drugg, 

To Disguise the Taste of Quinine 
Dr. Hugo Engel recommends a mix- 
ture witn one ^ain of quinine, of one 
^rain of chloride of ammonium, and 
four grains of powdered licorice root. 
The same proportion of chloride of 
ammonium must be used for larger 
doses, but ten grains of the Ucorice will 
sufiice for ten grains of quinine. 
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ON A NEW THEBMOBEGITLA- 
TOB WITH ELECTRIC AT- 
TACHMENT. 

MOST of the automatic thermoregu- 
lators heretofore proposed were 
constructed in such a manner that the 
supply of ga« to the burner was regu- 
lated, or entirely shut off, by the ex- 
pansion of a certcdn volume of mercury 
contained in a reservoir directly af- 
fected by the temperature of the ap- 
paratus to be heated. 

It has been observed by Alexander 
Kaleczinsky that, when such a con- 
struction is used, the mercury in the 
reservoir is gradually volatilized and 
deposited as a more or less dense me- 
tallic layer in other portions of the 
glass portion of the apparatus, as well 
as throughout the inaia-rubl>er tube 
carrying the gas, and that it even 
reaches the burner, where it has been 
f oimd (in the colder portions) in glob- 
ules visible with the naked eye. It is 
evident, therefore, that a notable quan- 
tity of it must reach the flame of the 
burner, and thereby become volatilized 
in the room where the operation is go- 
ing on, endangering the health of tne 
operators. 

Now it would be difficult to find a 
more suitable liquid than merciuy , for 
regulating the supply of gas. The 
error in the previously constructed 
forms was this, that the reservoir of 
mercury was included in the heating 
apparatus itself, whereby the 
whole column of mercury ac- 
quired a high temperature, 
and became prone to volatil- 
ize. In the improved appara- 
tus here described, the reser- 
voir of mercury is outside of 
the apparatus, and the rise 
and fall of the mercury 
brought about by the expan- 
sion of air connned in the 
glass-bulb A inside of the 
apparatus. This bulb is con- 
nected by a very stout rubber- 
tube (of small bore) with the 
branch tube e of the regula- 
tor proper. Supposing the 
gas under the heatmg appara- 
tus is lit, and the tube a, 
through which the gas reaches 
the burner, is pushed down 
to within a short distance of 
the surface of the column of 
mercury. As long as the 
faucet d is open, any ex- 
panded air, within the bulb 
Ay will have a chance to 
escape, and the level of the 
column of mercury will not be 
affected. When d is shut, 
however, the expanded air 
will depress the mercury in c, 
causing it to rise in the inner 
funnel-shaped tube, and, when 
it has reached the orifice of 
the tube a, it will arrest the 
passage of the gas, permitting 
only a very small amoimt to 
reach the Dumer through the 
orifice a?, so that the fiame will 
not go out entirely. The tem- 
perature of the apparatus can 
be regulated to within one ^ 
decree centigrade by the 
height to which the tube a is 
raised or lowered; and this 
height will remain uniform 
for this temperature at any 
subsequent time. [It will be 
convenient to graduate the 
tube a, so that it may be 
drawn up or pushed down to 
any one of tne graduated divisions, 
each of which has been previously de- 
termined, by experiment, to corre- 
spond to a certain degree of tempera- 
ture.] 

Another form of thermoregulator, 
which may easUy be constructed of 
ordinary laboratory glass-ware, is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is intelligible with- 
out further description, by comparing 

In connection with this apparatus is 



shown an electric apparatus of general 
applicability. To construct it. take a 
thermometer tube with bulb, into 
which a platinum wire is fused, and 
which is open above. Introduce a 
sufficient quantity of mercury, and 
graduate the tube into degrees ascer- 
tained by comparing with a standard 
thermometer [at a known pressure of 
air]. K represents an electric bell, and 




two galva- 
nic cells (Lec- 
ianch4 or liCeidin- 
ger). Supposing the 
alarm is to ring when 
the temperature has 
reached \W C. A pla- 
tinum wire is pushed 
down in the thermometer 

(tube imtil its lower point 
reaches a little &e/ou7 the 
^ mark 160° C. (the true 
temperature in the ap- 
paratus is always a trine 
higher than that indicated by the ther- 

Fio.l. 




Fio.2. 




mometer, since it requires a notable 
interval for the mercury to expand 
in proportion to the temperature), and 
when the mercury rises so as to come 
into contact with the end of the wire, 
the current is closed, and the alarm 
bell rings. Of course, the alarm may 
be set for any temperature within the 
range of the heating apparatus. 

It is best to surround both the open 
as well as the the standard thermome- 
ter with thin copper foil, in order to 



distribute the heat more uniformly 
and rapidly. — After Zeitsch, /. Ancu. 
Chem,, 1886, 190. 

Indicator for the Volumetric Esti- 
mation of Fhosphorio Acid. 

The estimation of phosphoric acid, 
by means of soluble salts of uranium, 
requires that, when the reaction is 
supposed to be near the neutralizing 
pomt, sample-drops be removed from 
the liquid after every fresh addition 
of the reagents, in order to ascertain 
the moment when the uranium salt 
is present in excess. It is usual to as- 
certain this point by testing the sam- 
ple-drops wixh ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, which will produce a reddish- 
brown tint. It is a common occurence 
that the exact point is overshot by the 
operator, and tnat the assay will have 
to be repeated in order to mt the right 
point. 

This drawback is now promised to 
be set aside by a discovery made by 
Ordinsky, who ascertained that, when 
a solution of the coloring matter of 
cochineal is added to acetate of urani- 
um, in presence of acetic acid, a char- 
acteristic green color is produced. 

CJonsequently, if tincture of cochineal 
is added to the liquid in which the 
phosphoric acid is k> be assayed, the 
first drop in excess of the uranium 
solution should produce the above men- 
tioned tiaL—BtUl Soc, Chtm,y 46, 246. 
[We said ** should produce," 
instead of **will produce," 
because we have not tried the 
method ourselves as yet, but 
shall have occasion to do so 
shortly.— Ed. Am. De.] 



Liquor MorphinsB Bimeco- 
natis. 

Though the bimeconate of 
morphine is not often used in 
this country, yet it is occa- 
sionally prescribed, and the 
following note {trom the 
Chem, and Drugg,) will be 
foimd of practical mterest: 

As prepcu^ by Sauire, the 
originator, and by otners, this 
solution was of a cherry- 
brown color. The official so- 
lution, however, is colorless, 
or nearly so. In the official 
instructions for preparing this 
solution, no mention is made 
V of ffitration, and as filtration 
will often be necessary, it may 
not be amiss to draw attention 
to the fact that ffiter paper 
containing a trace of iron is 
totally unfit for this solution, 
iron being a common impurity 
of ffiter x>Aper of commerce. 
It 18 necessary, before using an 
unknown sample ofpaper, to 
test it for iron. The usual 
delicate tests for ferric iron, 
ferrocyanide and sulphocya- 
nide of potassium, are highly 
sensitive in this case. It is 
only necessary to place a drop 
of a dilute solution of either 
reagent on the suspected filter 
paper, and then moisten with 
any of the dilute mineral 
^ acids, when a blue or red spot, 
as the case may be, will indi- 
cate the presence of iron. Fil- 
ter paper containing this im- 
purity may be freed from it by 
washmg with dilute nitrohy- 
drochloric acid, and rinsing 
thoroughly with distilled water. 

Tar asa Coaling for Floors has been 
tried in Austrian military barracks, 
and has proven so valuable as a means 
for preventinjg accumulation of dust in 
cracks, and improving in other ways 
the sanitary condition of the rooms, 
that its application is being greatly ex- 
tended. It requires renewal but once 
a year, and is very inexpensive. Its 
sombre color is its only disadvantage. 
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AFFABATUS FOB FBACTIONAIi 
DISTILLATION. 

WHEN it is deeired to separate a 
liquid in several fractions, and 
to cause those having a higher boihng 
point to return into the flask, the ax>- 
paratus shown in the cut, designed hy 
Dr. Rud. Eempel. may be useia. The 
vapor of the boiling liquid is forced 
to pass through the tube A contain- 
ing glass pearls, while a suitable liquid, 
circulating in tne outer tube J5, causes 
a portion of the vapor to be condensed 
and to be returned to the flask. By 
re^ulatin^ the temperature of the cir- 
cmiating liquid, it is easy to select any 
special fraction of the vapors that 
come over. 

The apparatus is especially suitable 
for Uqmds which boil below 100'* C. (212** 
F.), because in this case it is possible to 
feed the tube B with the water which 
has first circulated in the regular con- 
denser, by which the escaping vapors 
are finally condensed, but whicn is 
not shown in the cut. 

For liquids boiling above 100" C. 
(212° F.), it is necessary to cause gly- 
cerin, fusel oil, paraffin oil, or other 
suitable liquids to circulate in B, 

The size of the glass pearls is of 
some iniportance. In the case of low 
boiling liquids they should be about 4 
to 5 millimeters (ab. i inch) in diame- 
ter; in the case of higher boiling and 
heavier liquids, about 6 to 7 millime- 
ters (ab. i inch).— After Chem. Zeit 

On the Supposed Identity of Organic 
Substances of Identical Compo- 
sition and Froperties.* 

Prop. Victor Meyer, who has for 
some time been engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with his pupils, in the study of 
the thiophene group, which was first 
discovered by him and has, up to the 
present time, furnished some exceed- 
ingly interesting substances, has made 
a new discovery, which is evidently 
very important, but which can, for the 
present, onlv be recorded as a fact, 
since no explanation can be given on 
the basis of our previous knowledge. 

The substance thiophen, which forms 
the subject of the author's studies, is 
indeed not likely to be of any imme- 
diate practical value to our readers. 
Yet it is upon derivatives of this sub- 
stance that the new facts were ob- 
served. Among these there are two 
acids, called by the discoverer, respec- 
tively, aZp/wi-thiophenic acid 
and &efa-thiophenic acid, 
which are isomeric^ but 
have very characteristic and 
decided differences, as has 
been shown by the results of 
experiments formerly made 
and published. At that time 
it was €dso shown that all 
derivatives prepared from 
either acid were absolutely 
identical. That is to say, that 
if both acids were subiected 
to the same treatment, the 
resulting products appear- 
ed to DO in each case absolutely 
' identical, in respect to all physical 
properties. Consequently, it should 
have been expected that if such a pair 
of identical products were subjected to 
further treatment by the same method, 
the identity of the subsequent pro- 
ducts would continue. But this was 
f oimd not to be the case. 

To illustrate the peculiar point in 

?[uestion by a homely example, let us 
or a moment suppose that we had ob- 
tained oxalic acid by oxidizing separ- 
ate portions of cane-sugar and of milk- 
sugar, and that we were convinced of 
the identity of the oxalic acid obtained 
in either case from its responding to 
all the physical and chemical tests 
characteristic of it. Now^ supposing 
we were to apply to both or these sam- 
ples one and tne same chemical pro- 
cess, we would expect that we should 

• Based on Ber. d, Deutsch. Chem. Qea., 1886, 028. 



obtain identical results in each case. 
Would we not be surprised if we were 
to find that the sample of oxalic acid 
which had been obtained from cane- 
sugar had thereby been reconverted in- 
to cane-sugar, while the other sample 
had been converted, by precisely the 
same process, into milk-sugar % Of 
course, this example is based only on 
a supposition, and not on actual facts. 
Assuming, however, for argument's 
sake, that the facts were as stated, we 
would naturally conclude that the two 
samples of oxauc acid, in spite of their 
apparent perfect agreement, could, 
after all, not be identical, but thai 
there must be some peculiar property 
or feature connected with either of 
them, which had thus far escaped our 
notice. 




Rempei's apparatus for fractional distillation. 



Now to return to the tiophene de- 
rivatives. 

When the several derivatives of the 
aljfJia- and beta- thiophenic acid, each 
pair of which appeared to be absolute- 
ly identical imder the most critical re- 




Dafert's apparatus for closing gas-tubing. 

search, were boiled with caustic alkali, 
the compounds derived from the alpha 
acid caused this latter to be regene- 
rated, while those derived from the 
beta acid reproduced the latter. 

Prof. Meyer considers this as a phe- 
nomenon of isomerism which is, so far 
without any parallel. He thinks there is 
some latent aitterence, which cannot be 
fathomed with our present knowledge. 

While we are not aware that such a 
remarkable observation has ever been 
made before or recorded regarding the 
chemical reconstruction of different 
substances from apparently one and 
the same body, yef there are some 
analogous examples available which 
show that apparent chemical identity 
is not always absolute identity. It is 
known by experience that those or- 
ganic compoimds which defiect polar- 
ized light and which are obtained from 
the plants themselves are devoid of 
the property of defiecting polarized 



light when they are prepared artifici- 
ally (see Am. Drug., 1885, 71).* The 
cause of this is probably that dur- 
ing the synthesis or artificial prepara- 
tion there are produced two opticaUy- 
opposed, but otherwise isomeric sub- 
stances; the optical power of one is 
neutralized by that of the other. 

Now it may possibly be in this very 
direction, namely, the optical behavior, 
that those thiophene derivatives ex- 
hibited differences. Prof. Meyer does 
not state whether he examined them 
optically. Yet, even if they were to 
show a difference under the polarizing 
prism, this would not yet give us any 
explanation of the cause of the differ- 
ence, but merely of the fact 

Certainly, the facts recorded by 
Prof. Meyer are very remarkable and 
excite curiosity. 

AXTTOMATI C CL OSURE OF OAS- 
TUBIN'G. 

WHEN Bunsen burners [or gas- 
stoves] are made to bum a long 
time with a small flame — which is 
often necessary when thermoregula- 
tors are used— the flame will frequently 
strike back and may eventually set the 
rubber gas-tube on fire and thereby 
start a more or less serious conflagra- 
tion. This is sometimes guarded 
against by laying a portion of the gas- 
tube into water so that it may not be 
able to bum. But this does not pre- 
vent the escape of gas, which will tnen 
be still tumed on. Dr. F. W. Dafert 
now recommends a contrivance which 
will serve both purposes. It is con- 
structed on the principle of tiie mouse- 
trap. The apparatus through which 
the rubber tube is made to pass is kept 
open by means of a spring held up by 
threads, the extension of which is laid 
alongside of the gas-tube. When the 
flame strikes back, and the end of the 
rubber-tube attached to the burner ig- 
nites, the threads take flre, the springs 
' of the apparatus are thereby released, 
and the upper section of the apparatus, 
having two wedge-shaped, transverse, 
projecting bars at the lower surface, 
will be forced down upon the rubber- 
tube, which will thereoy become per- 
manently closed.— C/iem. Zeit 

Limit of the Sense of Smell. 
It has been demonstrated that the 
eye is capable of recognizing as minute 
a quantity as the one-fourteen mil- 
lionth part of a milligramme, that is, 
the eight hundred and ninety-sixth 
millionth part of a grain 
( aflaoioofto ) of sodium by 
means of the spectroscope. 
Recent experiments made oy 
Prof. Penzoldtand E. Fischer, 
however, show that the sense 
of smell surpasses the limit 
of that of sight. Heretofore 
it had been demonstrated that 
of bisulphide of carbon, y^W 
of a milligramme could still 
be detected by the smell, of 
oil of rose yAwv of a miUi- 
gramme, etc. The above-men- 
tioned authors have re- 
cently experimented with chloro- 
phenol and mercaptan, and have 
lound that of the former the six mil- 
lionth (T7nrbT5^)> and of the latter the 
foui* hundred and sixty miUionth 
( 4(K>6loooo) part of a milligramme 
could still be detected by the smelL— 
After Med.'Chir, Rundsch. 

[It has already been suggested that 
some of these substances be used for 
testing the tightness of sewers, plum- 
bers' work, etc.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Bemoving the Odor of Benzin.— 
According to the Scientific American, 
the odor of benzin can be removed 
[rendered less objectionable?] by add- 
ing to it oxide of lead in solution of 
caustic soda, shaking and filtering. 



* Where the name of the author in the^ool-note 
Mhould, of course, read Z. D. Skraup, instead of 
Skroupt, which is the printer'b blunder. 
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FACEING-CASB OFENEB. 

WB find in one of our English ex- 
chaneefi a description of a tool 
which would be of great convenience 
in the store-room of a pharmacist. We 
are not aware that it is to be had 
ready-made in this country, but it can 
readily be constructed by any compe- 
tent blacksmith. 

It is intended for opening packing- 
cases and boxes and drawing nails, by 
which the destructive operations of 
the mallet and chisel or wedges and 
bars, usually employed, may be 
avoided, and quicker and better work 
done. It is (as the illustrations show) 
most simple in construction. The 
squJEu^ pi^e of metal projecting oyer 
the joint or pin enables the tool to Be 
used as a hammer. The jaws, it will 
be seen, are of unequal length, the 
8m£dler one dropping into a slot in the 
larger. The front then forms a forked 
or double-toothed wedge, which can 
be driven in between the boards to be 
separated, or under a nail-head. By 
pressing the ends of the arms together, 
power is applied to open the jaws, ana 
thus to raise the hd or to pull the 
nail upwards. As the faces of the 
jaws press flatly upon the wood, and 
not upon the edges, the damage gen- 
erally done to a case in this way is 
avoiaed. 



Menthol. 

Under the name of p^permint 
stearescence, stearoptene of pepper- 
mint, and peppermint camphor, men- 
thol has been known and described 
since the latter part of the pre- 
vious century, and tradition has it 
that the Chinese and Japanese have 
known this substance for centuries; 
I am informed by a Japanese gentle- 
man, Mr. Moriyuma, that menthol 
is mentioned by Japanese historians 
as beine in use, as a favorite and imi- 
versal domestic remedy, at least two 
centuries b.o. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the earliest recorded investi- 
gations upon the composition of this 
substance were made upon menthol 
obtained from American oil of pep- 
permint. 

The invasion of cholera into North 
Europe, and the enormous consump- 
tion of oil peppermint in consequence, 
resulted in a considerable importation 
of the American oilpoppermint; this 
American oil, from Mentha piperita, 
possesses the property of congealinK 
at a temperature in the neighborhood 
of zero, and thus furnished the pris- 
matic crystals of peppermint camphor. 
It was to these crystals, isolated in this 
manner, and obtained from American 
oleum Menthse piperitsB, that Dumas 
turned his attention, and in 1832 the 
results of his investi^tions were made 
known: he detemuned the composi- 
tion, fusing point, boiling point, de- 
scribed its properties and some of its 
transposition products. 

Dumas was closely followed by 
Blanchett and Sell, Walter and Kane, 
who verified the formula advanced by 
Dumas and agreed with him in aU re- 
spects, except the fusing and boiling 
points, in which latter respects they 
were widely divergent. 

In 1861 and 1862, the camphor of 
peppermint, known as constituting 
the stearoptene of the essential oil of 
Mentha piperita, was then obtainable 
in large quantities; it arrived from 
Japan in coarse earthenwaire jars, 
simply protected by paper covers, and 
consisted of a imiss ot small, white, 
fragrant prismatic crystals resembling 
magnesic sulphate, with which salt it 
was then said to have been adul- 
terated. 

Gk)rup-Besanez and Oppenheim now 
gave this substance more extended ex- 
amination than had heretofore been 
made; they verified the formula es- 



tablished by Dumas, which had previ- 
ously been verified by Walter in 1830, 
and Oppenheim after elaborate re- 
search proved this peppermint cam- 
phor to be a monatomic alcohol, and 
proposed the name mentholic alcohol 
or menthol be substituted for that of 
peppermint camphor. 

Though it appears to have been an 
article of commercial importance at 
this date, its uses were slight and the 
demand was light. 

Various travellers in China and 
Japan have made mention of the use, 
by the natives, of a semisolid or vis- 
cous liquid peppermint for neuralgic 
troubles, ana samples of solid or liquid 
oil were brought home as curiosities, 
and exhibited as Chinese or Japctnese 
headache cure. 

This cure was generally met with in 
long, heavy, flat glass vials and was 
a dark ^reen or amber-colored fluid, 
quite VISCOUS at ordinary temper- 
atures, often, however, a moist crystal- 
line mass. In 1871, this remedy was 
brought into more prominent use and 
notice, through its use by the Chinese 
of San lYancisco, and was made the 
subject of an investigation by Fliick- 
iger in the same year. 

In 1874, there appeared in the mar- 
ket at London a consignment of both 
the solid and liquid on from Japan, 
and Mr. John Moss made an examin- 
ation of the same, closely followed by 
Mackay , and later Becket and Wrig;ht. 
During 1876 at the Centennial Exhibi- 



Shellao." 





Packing-case opener. 



tion a beautiful exhibit of menthol 
crystals was made by Sachsse & Co.. 
of Leipsic. Since this year menthol 
has steadily gained in importance. 

In 1879, Christy, of Liondon, for- 
warded to Parke, Davis & Co. an im- 
portant consignment of menthol, soon 
followed by other shipments. Elarly 
in 1880, Fntzche Bros., of New York, 
received a large consignment of men- 
thol, and as this product rapidly 
gained in popularity, their shipments 
received were enormous, they control- 
ling in fact the bulk of the article en- 
tenng this country, as does Christy in 
England, to whom is said to be due 
the honor of introducing the menthol 
cone. 

In 1881 Dundas Dick introduced the 
now famous cone to successful use in 
this country, being rapidly followed 
in this venture by Parke, Davis & 
Co., F. Steams & Co,, and Jno. Wyeth, 
until to-day there may be found in the 
market some thirty makes of cones of 
divers grades of purity ; the pioneers 
having, however, faithfully guarded 
the purity of their goods. 

The bulk of the menthol of com- 
merce is consumed in the manufacture 
of cones, these cones being largely 
adulterated with such substances as 
paraffin, salicin, sugar, glucose, stearic 
acid, and white wax ; the avera^ of 
adulterant is 10^, the eoods of reliable 
houses being as a rule pure and of 
good quality.— From a communication 
by Chas. L. Coffin, of Detroit, Mich, 



In the central provinces of India, 
especially in the thick iungles, the 
coccus lacca insects may be seen dwel- 
ling together in thick-set groups on 
the branches and twigs ot Zizyphvs 
Jvjvba, Ficu8 rdigiosa, Butea jron- 
dosa^ besides other trees and shrubs 
belonging chiefly to the Leguminoseae 
order. Each insect incrusts itself 
over with a resinous substance, form- 
ing within a cell containing larvse and 
a deep coloring matter^ the dead body 
of the parent being itself the cell. 
Himdreds of these are piled together, 
adhering to a twig^ and in this condi- 
tion it is termed stick-lac, and cont^dns 
about 70 per cent of resin, 10 per cent 
of coloring matter, and the rest debris. 

The collecting of stick-lac and the 
making of shellac, button-lac, sheet- 
lac, and lac dye is an industry carried 
on by the Hindoos in the districts of 
the central provinces. In order to ob- 
tain the largest quantity, both of resin 
and coloring matter, the stick-lac is 
collected before the larvae emerge from 
the cells, else with their flight they 
carry away the greatest part of the 
dye coloring. 

Since the advent of the aniline dyes, 
lac dye is but little in demand. The lar- 
vae are allowed to mature, as they do 
not interfere with the quality or quan- 
tity of the resin portion. It is chiefly 
this circumstance that keeps down the 
price of shellac, there being, conse- 
quently, more insect workers than 
formerly. 

The process of dealing with stick-lac 
for the making of shellac and lac dye 
was witnessed by the writer when in 
India, and is as follows: The flrst part 
of the process is to separate the lac 
from the twigs. This is done by two 
women— one turning and the other 
feeding a primitive-shaped wooden 
mill. When a heap is formed (about 
a bushel in quantity), it is winnowed 
in a rustic-looking winnower, the 
lighter debris separating; the remain- 
der is then hana-pickecT The process 
of {^rinding and winnowing is repeated 
until the whole is reduced to small, 
orange-colored nodules. When in this 
condition it is termed seed-lac; the 
bright garnet-colored pieces, being few 
in number, are now picked out and set 
aside for native ornaments. The seed- 
lac is then placed in a large earthen- 
ware pan, and with it some water. A 
woman steps into the pan, steadying 
herself against the mua-w8LU with her 
hands, then turning violently to the 
right and left, in order to keep the lac 
in a continual state of motion against 
her feet and the sides of the pan for 
some time, the other woman occasion- 
ally adding more water until the ves- 
sel is full of a dark-colored li<quid. 
Aftor settlement, the dye water is re- 
moved into anotner earthenware pan, 
and the lac again washed until the 
water runs away clear. 

Lac Dye.— The treatment of the col- 
ored water for the purpose of obtain- 
ing from it the lac dye is very simple. 
Alter straining, lime-water is added, 
which precipitates the d ve. The water 
is then drained off, and the dye drained 
through cotton cloth; from this it is 
transferred to compressible frames, 
containing strong iron plates, and re- 
duced by a native screw-press to solid 
sheets of dark purple dye, about a 
quarter of an incn thick ; these are cut 
up into cakes and stored till dry 
enough for packing, and then forward- 
ed to Calcutta for sale in the bazaars. 
The utilitarian value of lac dye over 
cochineal in a humid climate, espe- 
cially in dyeing the scarlet cloth of the 
soldiers' coats, lies in its power to re- 
sist the action of human perspira- 
tion. 

SMtoc.— The manufacture of shel- 
lac is an entirely distinct process. The 
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seed-lac at the bottom of the pan is re 
moved, dried, and sifted. The finer 
dust, which is highly inflammable, is 
removed. The lac workers of India 
mi^e it up into bracelets and orna- 
ments of various kinds. 

The coarse lac, which is to be made 
into shell, is put into lon^ sausage- 
shaped bags ot about two inches di- 
ameter, niade of cloth like American 
drill. Under a shed is a charcoal fire, 
about two feet long and six inches 
wide; alongside of the fire-place is a 
bamboo pole, about three feet long and 
four inches diameter, filled with warm 
S€md, inclining at a slight anele to the 
ground. On each side of the fire-place 
IS sitting a man, or more generally a 
woman, each holding an end of the 
sausage-roll-looking bag about twelve 
inches hij^h over the clear charcoal 
fire, turmng the roll or bag briskly un- 
til the lac begins to ooze through the 
interstices of the cloth ; the bag is still 
kept twisted imtil a coating of soft 
lac covers the outside. It is then re- 
moved from the fire, and a small disc 
of lac is placed here and there over the 
surface of the bamboo by a rapid tium 
of the wrist. A third woman is sitting 
at one end of the bamboo, holding in 
both hands a strip of aloe leaf, resem- 
bling very much a thin magic wand ; 
this she pushes forward over the soft 
lac, repeating the motion three or f our 
times, when a thin film of the lac 
covers over the round surface of the 
bamboo, which is immediately trans- 
ferred into an open basket ; the lac, 
drying rapidly, cracks up into many 
pieces — this is shellac. 

Button-lac is simply shellac without 
spreading. 

Sheet-lac is made in a similar man- 
ner to shellac, onlv the sheets are 
much thicker, and tne woman remov- 
ing it from the bamboo in a supple 
condition and with hands stretches it 
over the fire in order to remove the 
wave-like furrows which are impressed 
on it by the fibrous surface of tne aloe- 
leaf. While doing this it is not un- 
common to see the woman, who per- 
forms her work intelligently, lift the 
hot sheet to her mouth and bite out 
any f orei^ substance, such as dirt or 
sand, fillmg in the hole so made by 
a rapid movement of her hand over 
the sheet. The average rate of wages 
is an anna and a quarter (1} of a penny) 
per day. 

PESTLE AND MOBTABFOB 
HYPODERMIC SOLUTIONS. 

JOHN Ward Cousins, a London doc- 
tor, suggests a diminutive mortar 
for solution of tablets for hypodermic 
use, which is shown in 
the adjoining illustra- 
tion. The two parts of 
unequal length nave a 
tight-fitting joint, and 
the tablet with the pro- 

Eer quantity of water 
aving been inserted 
with the little glass 
pestle, the whole is 
shaken. The solution 
is then to be emptied 
into the small end for 
facility in drawing it 
into a syringe. [It 
strikes us that there is 
a most remarkable de- 
gree of trouble and ex- 
pense involved to ac- 
complish what can be 
done just as well in a 
small glass vial. If the 
tablets furnished to British practition- 
ers for hypodermic use are so intract- 
able that they require contctct with a 
pestle for their solution, we would 
suggest that they try some of those 
made in this country.— Ed. Am. Drug.] 

Mines of Cinnabar Ore containing 
sixty-nine to eighty per cent of pure 
mercury have recently been discovered 
in the mining region of the Don, in 
Bussia. 
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The New Cinchona Plantations in 
Qiiatemala. 

From an interesting work on Guate- 
mala, just publishedj^ we take the fol- 
lowing passages giving an account of 
the new enterprise of cinchona culti- 
vation in this country. 

During the residence of Dr. Stoll in 
Cohan (altitude 4,357 ft.), the capital 
of the Department of AltaVerapaz, he 
visited the cinchona plantations start- 
ed by Messrs. Sarg & Co., which had 
found such favor in the eyes of Oov- 
emment that they were distinguished 
by a premium. The following infor- 
mation was obtained by the author on 
the spot. 

The first attempts at cultivation were 
made in 1877 with seeds of Cinchona 
svcciruJbra, originally derived from the 
East Indies, and furnished by Kew 
Gardens. Of these seeds, 80 proved 
successful, but only 14 of the young 
trees finally survived. In 1879^ seed of 
Cinchona officinalis was obtained di- 
rectly from Ceylon, and this proved 
very prolific. The yoimg plants were 
transierred during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1880 into open groimds, and 
prospered so well that they constituted 
the majority of the plantation at the 
time of Dr. StoU's visit. They were 
then 12 feet high, and the stems 2 
inches in diameter. Subsequently, ex- 
periments were made with Cinchona 
Calisaya. which were less successful; 
also with Cinchona Ledgeriana, of 
which about 100 trees survived. 

The method of cultivation adopted 
by Sarg & Co. is as follows: 

The seeds are propagated in boxes, 
and the young plants allowed to re- 
main there until they are several inches 
high, that is, until they are 8 to 12 
morths old. They are then trans- 
ferred directly into the open ground. 
On account of their tenderness, care- 
ful personal attention must be bestow- 
ed on them while in the shelter. After 
being transferred to the open air, they 
give but little further trouble. They 
are always planted in the coffee planta- 
tions, or cafetalesj bein^ set between 
the rows of coffee trees, m diststnces of 
3i varas (about 3i yards). The lateral 
buds are usually cut off, so as to pre- 
vent the formation of scars. 

After 8 years, bark may be collected. 
For this puipoee, the bark is taken off 
the stem or trunk of the tree from the 
twigs down, and the whole tree then 
torn from the ground with its roots, 
which are also stripped. The bark is 
always preferably taken from the live 
trees, because it clings very tenaciously 
to the stem after the tree is dead. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana does not suc- 
ceed well in Cohan, which is not situ- 
ated high enough. The most advanta- 
geous is Cinchona officinalis ; and for 
lower situations. Cinchona succirubra. 

Dr. Stoll met a Mr. Forsyth, an Eng- 
lishman, in the capital of Guatemala, 
who had arrived from Ceylon with the 
special object of travelling through 
the country and locating cinchona 
plantations at suitable places. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the support of 
Government for this purpose, which 
dispatched him to Ceylon with 3,000 
pesos, for the purpose of bringing over 
seeds and plants. From later infor- 
mation, the author learns that the 
object has been attained, not less than 
1,553,000 seedlings having been planted 
(up to December, 1884) upon various 
sites of the western slope of the moun- 
tain chains. These are distributed 
among the following districts: in Fln- 
ca, upon the plantation **E1 Porvenir" 
(belonging to President Barrios) 600,- 
000; *TElTumbador," 294,000; in Chal- 
huitz, 118,000; in CostarCuca, 454,000; 
in Pueblo Nuevo, 82,000; and in Pal- 
mar, 6,000. 
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MENTHOL CONES. 

The Editor of the American Druggist. 

Sir :— -To prevent any misconcep- 
tion as to the low price of menthol in 
Europe, I ask you to allow me to state 
that I attribute this almost entirely to 
the quality of the crystalline sub^ 
stance sold and used for cones. My 
reason for this statement is as follows : 

The press in this country have 
agreed that the **dry white crystal" 
that is produced by manufacturers in 
Europe and also in Japan, when 
worked up into cones in England, does 
not produce the effect on the skin that 
the native-made China and Japan 
crystal did when we first introduced 
it and used it in a liquefied form and 
also in cones. 

The oil from the Mentha arvensis. 
that had all the crystalline matter 
extracted, having been sold as Japan 
oil of peppermint, has also damaged 
the reputation of this oiL 

I was lately through some of the 
stores in Holland and there found the 
Q^rman form of cones ; I was informed 
that the sale had entirely stopped, 
as the buyers complsdned that they 
could get no effect with them on the 
skin. 

I asked a gentleman who was going 
to Germany to make inquiries tnere, 
and he learned that the chemists sold 
very few cones now, whereas previ- 
ously they sold a large number to the 
students who now complain that they 
cannot get the effect on the skin and 
that it does not draw off the head- 
ache ; it only produces an abrasion of 
the skin without giving any lasting 
effect. 

They were asked to test the differ- 
ence between the cones they had been 
using and those made here from men- 
thol crystals imported by the Ameri- 
can Trading Company and they found 
at once how great the difference was. 

Menthol is one of the standard med- 
icines and is most used by the natives 
of China, Japan, and India, and it has 
stood the test of time. It is no *^ new 
invention " ** or advertised article that 
has its day." 

There is this great difference, the 
natives go to the opposite extreme 
of the ** dry whits re-crystallized cam- 

f^hor,^^ for they prefer a semi-liquid 
orm ; even in cold weather if it has 
formed into crystals they liquefy it by 
heat. 

The conclusion I draw is that as 
soon as the market is clear of the 
*^ faked up " menthol, and retail chem- 
ists understand the reason of the fall- 
ing off of their sales, the public will 
return to this most efficacious and 
useful household remedy that has 
stood the test of hundreds of years in 
the East. Yours faithfully, 

Thos. Chbisty. 

London, Maj 4th, 1880, 



* OttatemcUa. ReUen und SdiUdemngen atu 
den Jahren 1878-1883. Von Otto Stoll. M.D., and 
Lecturer at the University of Zurich. (Illus.). 8to, 
Leipzig, pp. 806 aeq. 



Hopeine. 

Sir : — Our attention has been direct- 
ed to an article in your valuable me- 
dium on the subiect of hopeine, and 
we should feel obliged if you would 
allow us to take exception to the state- 
ment that we were makers of hopeine, 
for if not contradicted at once, we 
should be placed in a false position 
both in America and Europe. Our 
connection with hopeine was inevita- 
ble, on account of tne leading part we 
have always taken in the introduction 
and importation of new drugs and 
remedies; but not being ourselves 
manufacturers of any pharmaceutical 
preparations, we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for their composition. 
When a new drug or preparation is 
brought on the market, we are at once 
called upon to supply it, and hopeine, 
so soon as it was advertised by the 
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sole manuf acturerB, The Concentrated 
Produce Co., Limited, of London and 
Brooklyn, who by a letter to us dated 
February 2d, 1886^ take the entire re- 
sponsibility of their statements and of 
tne preparation known as hopeine, it 
w€is ordered from us. 

Our position and action in this mat- 
ter has been fuUy explained by us to 
our friends, Mr. F. Steams, Detroit; 
Prof. Uoyd, of Cincinnati, etc., and 
we have received great assistance 
from Professors F. Spencer Baird and 
Asa Gray, in collectmg such informa- 
tion as has enabled us to obtain 
through Mr. J. W. Colcord, of Lynn, 
a supply of American wild hops, to 
have tne question of their yield of the 
alkaline hopeine clearly defined. 
We remain, sir, yours trulv, 

Thos. Christy & Co. 

LoMDOMf June lit, 1886. 

[The above communication is accom- 
panied by the following circular, which 
should be read in connection with it.— 
Ed. Amer. Druggist.] 

10, Camomile street, ) 
London, E. C, Feb. 2d, 1886. f 
Messrs, Thos, Christy & Co., 155, Fen- 
church Street, E. C, 
Dear Sirs:— In reply to your in- 
quiry, we guarantee that the hopeine 
suppbed to you on 8th Dec., 12th Dec., 
and 2l8t Dec, 1885, and 19th Jan., and 
21st Jan., 1886, was similar in every 
respect to the article we supply to our 
other customers, including Messrs. 
Adrian & Co., of Paris; and that, as 
stated in our circulars, hopeine is pre- 
pared exclusively from hops. 
We au-e, dear sirs, yours truly, 
Concentrated Produce Co., 
- W. Wild. Springmuhl. 



Antiseptic Powder. 

Iodoform, 

Powdered Cinchona, 
Powdered Benzoin, 
Powdered Carbonate of 

Magnesium equal parts. 

Saturated with oil of eucalyptus. 
Used as an application to woimds.— 
LuoAS-CHAMPiONNifeRE, in Bvll. de la 
Soc. de Chir, 
Delacour's Lip Salve.— 
Powdered Nut-galls, 

*< Pomegranate bark, 

" Sumach fia3i. 

*' Myrtle leaves, 

Sulphate of Zinc aa 3 ss. 

Beeswax, 

Spermaceti, 

Oil of Sweet Almonds .... aaji. 

Tincture of Benzoin (dil.) 3 ij. 

Mecca Balsam gtt. xij. 

Ointment of Rose S iv. 

M. 

Mercury and Urea for Hypodermic 
Use. 

Urea 4grain8. 

Corrosive Sublimate ... 16 * * 

Distilled Water 8 ounces. 

Fifteen minims to he injected daily. 
— ScHULTZ, in Deutsch, Med. Woch, 

The so-called " Double-Chloride of 
Qold Cure " for drunkenness is said 
to consist of 

Chloride of Ammonium 1 grain 

Aloin 2 grains 

Compound tinct. of Cinchona. .8 ounces 
Water, enough to make 4 ** 

Paper of proper thickness is ren- 
dered transparent hy soaking in copal 
varnish, when dry it is polished, 
ruhbed vnth pumice stone, and a layer 
of soluble ^ase is applied and rubbed 
with salt, it is stated that the surface 
is as perfect as glass. 

Danger from the Use of Nickel- 
Plated Cooking Utensils. — Accord- 
ing to the Sanitary Counsel of Vienna, 
after a careful chemical examination 
of nickel and nickel-plated utensils, 
the use of such appliances are de- 
clared to be open to serious objection. 
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QUERIES & ANSWEBH. 

Queries for which anstoers are desired, 
miLst be received by the 6th of the 
month, and mtist in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
me editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,730.— Prescription Difficulty 

(P. S.). 
This correspondent writes as follows : 
** I wish to call your attention to the 

following prescription received by me 

some days ago: 

9 Morphin. Sulphat 8 gr. 

Acid. Tannic 40 " 

Acid. Carbol 20 " 

Butyri Cacao q. s. 

Fiant suppositoria ix. 

" Now it may seem strange if I say 
that these suppositories cannot be 
made. If the carbolic acid be added 
drop by droj), after all the other ingre- 
dients are mixed dry, and then a very 
gentle heat applied, a gummy, tena- 
cious mass results, becoming verv brit- 
tle and hard in a very short while. A 
carbolic acid in the crystallized form, 
and of 95;^, and only the purest grades 
of the other ingredients were used, 
and like results as aforesaid obtained. 
By the most careful manipulation, and 
by trying four or five different ways, 
it was impossible to make a supposi- 
tory satisfactory to the physician. 

'' Tannic acid is known to be precii)i- 
tated from its solutions by certain 
acids. It being a glucoside, and yield- 
ing glucose by boiling with dilute 
acids, this conversion into glucose ma^ 
take place more quickly when it is 
slighttv heated with cacao butter and 
a small quantity of carbolic acid. I 
would like to have an explanation, 
how it is that tannic and carbolic 
acids when brought together, as in the 
above prescription, form so tenacious 
a mass ; also whetner my surmise as 
to the splitting up of the glucoside is 
in accordance witn the facts ? " 

Regarding the last point, we would 
say that, in our opinion, there 
can be no splitting up of the tannic 
acid (beyond perhaps a minute trace), 
because all giucosiaes require for this 
purpose a certain amount (usually 
from 1 to 3 molecules) of water. 

Now the only water that is likely to 
be present in the ingredients mention- 
ed above is the minute quantity used 
for liquefying the carbolic acid, say 
6^, which willmake just about 1 drop, 
a small proportion existing as moisture 
in the tannic acid, and the very small 
quantity existing in the crystals of sul- 
phate ot morphine. But tne latter will 
nardly come into play, aa there is 
nothing present to decompose the mor- 
phine salt. The drop or minim of 
water present in the mixture is, how- 
ever, utterly insufficient to convert 
more than a trace of tannin into glu- 
cose and gallic acid. This cannot be 
the explanation. Before trying an- 
other, let us try to make the supposi- 
tories without heat From a previously 
prepared mixture of 9 parts of butter 
of cacao and 1 part of white wax, 
melted together and cooled, prepare 
fine shavings or raspings, weighing 
about 200 grains. Triturate about one- 
half of this, in a mortar, with the car- 
bolic acid, which should have been 
liquefied by a gentle heat and not by 
the addition of water; in other words, 
it should be an acid which is crystal- 
line at ordinary temperatures. BriBk 
trituration will soon render the mass 
homogeneous. Now gradually incor- 
porate the tannic acid, keeping up the 
trituration, until a pale yellowish, per- 
fectly smooth mass is produced. This 
may be much facilitated by transfer- 
ring the mass to a marble slab and rub- 
bing it out into a thin layer with the 
spatula; any little lumps will thereby 
be seen, and can be made to disappear. 
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Now mix a portion of the remaining 
butter of cacao with the morphine, ana 
graduedly incorporate the remainder 
of the butter of cacao. Finally add 
this portion to that previously pre- 
pared, and mix them thoroughly on 
the marble slab. Finally roll the mass 
out, cut it into the proper number of 
pieces, and shape each one by rolling 
with the spatula. 

If our correspondent will try this 
method (even with plain cacao butter), 
he will find that it accomplishes the 
object. 

Now as to our explanation. In the 
first place, it is necessary to avoid 
converting the sulphate of morphine 
into the tannate. before the salt is 
finely divided and diluted throug;h the 
mass. The tannate of morphine is apt 
to form a sticky lump which it is dim- 
cult to divide afterwards. Then again, 
it is not advisable to warm the mass. 
Tannic acid is not soluble in oils, fats, 
and most Uquids which dissolve oils. 
The cacao butter and carbolic acid are 
soluble in each other and perfectly 
miscible. But if the tannic acid is at- 
tempted to be distributed through the 
melted mass, it will agRlutinate in 
lumps, which is facihtated by the mi- 
nute proportion of moisture usually 
present in it. We consider the failure 
of our correspondent due to the bring- 
ing together antagonistic substances 
under circumstances i>ermitting each 
to display its obstreperous character 
to the utmost. 

No. 1,731.— -Testing the Purity of 
Baw and Boiled Linseed Oil. 

In reply to the query of our coi re- 
spondent, we will give what we con- 
sider a sufficient array of pi oof. 

A, Raw Linseed Oil : 

1. Characteristic odor and taste. 
This cannot be described, but is fa- 
miliar to any one who has handled the 
genuine oil. 

2. Color golden-yellow, if cold press- 
ed ; darker, if hot pressed. 

3. Spec. grav. 0.9386 at 10*' C. ; 0.9364 
at 12" C. ; 0.9350 at 15° C. (59' F.) ; 
0.9326 at 20** C. ; 0.930 at 25'' C. (77" F.). 

4. Congeals at -27'' C. (-16. B'^ F.) to 
a firm, yellow mass. Begins to boil at 
130° C. (266° F.). 

5. Soluble in 1.5 parts of ether, 40 
parts of cold 90^ alcohol, 5 parts of 
Doiling 90;^ alcohol, and 6 parts of cold 
absolute alcohol. 

6. When linseed oil is mixed, in a 
test-tube, with an equal volume of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.185) and a few 
pieces of copper foil or a little mer- 
cury is added, the oil should not be- 
come solid, or semi-sohd on standing 
for several days (absence of non-dry- 
ing oils), and the color of the oil should 
remain unaltered or nearly so (a yel- 
lowish-white, or pale-yellow color 
points to cod-liver oil, lard oil, etc., 
and a yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown color to cotton-seed oil, dark 
qualities of cod-liver oil, and crude 
rape oil ; a red to deep-red color points 
to sesame oil). 

7. Spread a thin layer of the oil 
upon a flat surface of glass or porce- 
lain, and expose it to the air. it 
should gradually dry up and form a 
tough, transparent skin within 2 or 
3 days, which is no longer soluble in 
alcohol. 

Other tests have been given, but 
many of them have no further merit 
than to indicate that the oil may be 
suspected ; some of them are of doubt- 
ful utility. Ortain manufacturers in 
Europe who have to purchase linseed 
oil, oiten rely on the lead test, which 
is performed by boiling a portion of 
the crude oil with white lead, when 
the latter should not become blacken- 
ed. The test is quite proper if it is in- 
tended to prove the presence of sul- 
phur, but while this may be due to 
the oil bein^ adulterated with rape- 
seed oil (which usually contains sul- 
phur compounds), it may also be due 
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of the fact that the oil ^a& extracted 
trom the eeed by meanB of bisulphide 
of carbon, which often holds a little 
sulphur in solution. 

B, Boiled Linseed Oil 

When linseed oil is boiled for some 
time by itself, a portion of the linolein 
(the linoleate of glyceryl) is converted 
into the anhydriae of linoleicacid, and 
the corresponding quantity of glyceryl 
is converted into glycerin which sepa- 
rates. The anhydride which is formed 
dissolves in the remainder of the lin- 
seed oil. 

It has been proposed to show the 
presence of crude or unboiled oil, in 
boiled linseed oil, by some method of 
estimating the glycerin, which is best 
done by saponifying the oil, decom- 
posinjg the soap, treating the aqueous 
solution, which must contain the gly- 
cerin, with permanganate, wmch 
changes the glycerin to oxalic acid, 
and estimating the latter as calcium 
oxalate. 

This method is unobjectionable, but 
it goes too far, because the whole of 
the glycerin is not removed from every 
boiled oil. It might be rendered of 
practical use, if a limit could be de- 
cided on^ beyond which the amount 
of glvcerm should not extend. 

A large proportion of boiled linseed 
oil is prepared with the intervention 
of oxiae of lead ; hence this is liable to 
be present, and must not be regarded 
as an impurity. 

Borate of manganese is also often 
used to prepare a rapidly-drying lin- 
seed oil. Not unfrequently this sub- 
stance is added to unboiled oil, or a 
mixture of boiled and raw oil, and the 

Eroduct sold as "boiled oil." When 
orate of manganese has been found in 
the oil by analysis, it will be advisable 
to estimate the amount of glycerin the 
oil is capable to yield, in order to ob- 
tain an approximate idea as to the 
proportion of raw oil originally pres- 
ent. 

Both the raw and the boiled linseed 
oil are frequently adulterated with 
rosin oil. This may be detected by 
mixing a sample of the oil with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.845), 
which wiU produce a dark-brown clot 
with the raw oil if pure; but if rosin 
oil was present, a reddish-brown spot 
wiU quickly form, which retains its 
tint for a long time, with a peculiar 
scum formed over it. In boiled oil, 
the detection of rosin oil is difficult 
and often impossible. 

The best practical test, after all, that 
can be applied to boiled linseed oil is 
the rate at which it dries. For, in the 
end, it matters but little whether it is 

Sure linseed oil or Hot, if it will only 
ry up rapidly to a tough skin. A 
thin layer of it spread upon glass 
should dry up, within twenty-four 
hours, to a skin which, though per- 
haps still soft, cannot be wiped off, 
and should be entirely hard alter an- 
other twenty-four hours. 

No. 1,732.— Ammoniaoal Solution 
of Oxide of Copper (W. A., N. Y.) 

One of our readers who had read the 
original of the note on indestructible 
paste for closing letters (see elsewhere 
m this number}, asks us how the solu- 
tion of oxide ot copper in ammonia is 
to be made. He tried to dissolve cupric 
oxide in ammonia, but failed to obtain 
a liquid which would dissolve cellulose 
or cotton. 

Cupric oxide is not soluble in water 
of ammonia, unless a few drops of 
acid or some other ammonium salt 
(as the carbonate) is present. In this 
case, a deep-blue liquid will result, 
which contctins a basic salt of copper. 
This is, however, not the liquid wanted ; 
at least it has only feeble solvent 
power upon cellulose. 

The solvent for cellulose may be ob- 
tained in various ways: 

1. Introduce metallic copper into a 
capacious vessel, and pour upon it 
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enough water of ammonia to partly 
cover it. Open the vessel from time 
to time, to give free access of air. The 
ammoniacal liquid will gradually as- 
sume a blue color, and contain in solu- 
tion cupric oxide. 

2. Place copper turnings^ or copper 
wire, or copper clippings, into a long 
narrow glass percolator, or into the 
broken-off neck of a retort, or into a 
long glass adapter, and pour upon it 
strong solution of ammonia. The 
neck of the apparatus may be closed 
with a rubber cork, containing a glass 
tube provided witn a piece of rubber 
tube and pinch-cock, or with a stop- 
cock. Let the liquid run through 
gradually, and then pour it back 
again. Hepeat this, until a deep-blue 
Bodution results. The addition of a 
few drops of solution of chloride of 
ammomum hastens the process. 

3. Precipitate sulphate of copper 
with sodium carbonate. Dissolve the 
resulting basic carbonate of copper in 
concentrated water of ammonia. 

The resulting solution is capable of 
dissolving cellulose at ordinary tem- 
perature. Cotton is dissolved within 
about htUf an hour; silk within about 
twenty-four hours. Upon wool it 
exerts no solvent action whatever. 
For this reason the solution is often 
used as a test for fabrics. 

The solution of cellulose may even 
be filtered, after it has been sufficient- 
ly diluted with water. On adding an 
acid or a salt to the solution, however, 
the cellulose (disorganized) is precipi- 
tated again. 

No. 1,733.— Mercurial Ointment (E. 
P. S., M.D., Kansas). 

The following communication, re- 
ceived by the publisher of the Phar- 
macopoeia, has been handed to us for 
a reply: 

** Will you, through the proper per- 
son, get for me the correct formula 
for Unguentum Hydrargyri, or Mer- 
curial ointment, see 6th JEd. U. S. P., 
p. 367, the last ingredient given in 
the article we are supposed to be mak- 
ing, of which we take 100 parts to 
make 1,000 parts of itself. This is, of 
course, an error, and it is what we 
want corrected, for I do not believe in 
homoeopathic dilutions being stronger 
than the parent article." 

This is a fair specimen of much of 
the criticism maae of the text of the 
Pharmacopoeia, by persons who will 
not take tne trouble to inform them- 
selves concerning matters of which 
they are ignorant or in doubt, before 
expressing an opinion. If the writer 
of the above will take the trouble of 
reading the formula and directions 
carefuuy, and will then read the arti- 
cle on mercurial ointment in the re- 
cent editions of either of the dispensa- 
tories, he will probably reach a differ- 
ent conclusion. 

We may here remark that we have 
been often impressed with the number 
of people who go through life with 
their eyes shut, so to say, and who 
stumble over opportunities for acquir- 
ing information, without stopping for 
even a few moments to find out what 
the true nature is of the thing with 
which they have come into contact. 
They behave, under such circum- 
stances, much like a skittish horse 
which sees an unfamiliar object in the 
road, and without stopping to leam 
what it is, shy at once, and run away 
from it. The result is usually quite 
similar to that which accompanies the 
above correspondence. They make 
trouble for others, and injure their 
reputation for intelligence. 

No. 1,734.— Com Bemedy /Delta). 

We are asked to furnish a formula 
for €m effective com cure, made with 
vaseline as a constituent, or any oint- 
ment that will do its work effectually 
and speedily. 

We do not think that an effective 



com application can be made with vas- 
eline, because this remains too soft, or 
will liquefy by the heat of the baiy 
particularly when the foot is encased 
in a shoe. The best kind of appUca- 
tion will be one which remains for 
some time in contact with the com. 
Among those which have been report- 
ed as really efficacious are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Oezow'a Com Cure.* (See New 
Rem., 1882, 85.) 

Extr. Cannabis Indica . . . .10 gr. 

Salicylic Acid 50 gr. 

Collodion 1 fl. oz. 

(Quantities slightly altered). 
Mix and dissolve. It is applied by 
means of a camers-hair pencil, so as to 
form a thick coating, for four consecu- 
tive nights and mornings. The collo- 
dion at once covers and protects the 
com from friction. The Indian hemp 
acts as an anodyne, and the acid disin- 
tegrates the corn, so that after a hot 
bath on the fifth day, it will usually 
come out, adhering to the artificial 
skin of collodion. 

2. Another similai' preparation, also 
suggested by a Russian apothecary, is 
the following: 

Turpentine 30 g^. 

Salicylic Acid 45 ^r. 

Collodion 1 fl. oz. 

3. Baudot's Corn Plaster, 

Resin Cerate 600 gr. 

Qalbanura Plaster 600 gr. 

Subacetate Copper 230 gr. 

Turpentine 75 gr. 

Creasote 45 gr. 

Mix and make a plaster. 

There are a number of proprietary 
com plasters which contain nearly the 
same ingredients as the preceding, 
merely ringing the changes. 

4. Laroche's Com Planters, 

Olive Oil 80 parts. 

Yellow Wax 10 " 

Wheat Flour 90 " 

Acetic Acid 60 " 

Boracic Acid 80 " 

Oil Lavender 8 " 

Vinegar 80 " 

Mix. Apply to the com for 24 hours. 
This is a proprietary preparatioD, 
which has the above formida, accord- 
ing to Hager. 

5. Vomacka's Com Remedy was pub- 
lished in our April number, page SO. 

No. 1,735.— Saeoharin (Several In- 
quirers). 

We have already, on several occa- 
sions, noticed this substance, which 
must not be confounded with the 
chemical individual heretofore known 
as saccharin (the anhydride of sac- 
charic acid, CeHioOft). It is rather un- 
fortunate that the discoverers chose the 
name saccharin, and thereby caused 
confusion among chemical terms. If 
they desired to adopt a popular name 
expressing the idea of sufeetness, some 
derivative of the Latin dulcis, or the 
Greek yXvnvi might have been chosen. 
Though we have already several such 
derivatives applied to chemical indi- 
viduals, namely, dulcite (also called 
dulcin, dulcose, etc.) and glycin (also 
called glycocoll), it would not have 
been very difficult to ring the changes 
on these terms. Hager states that he 
shall apply the term ** saccharinin " to 
the substance. 

The saccharin recently discovered is 
a derivative of the benzol-series, and 
is properly the anhydro-ortho-sulnha- 
mine-benzoic acid, or the sulphimideof 
benzoic acid, or benzoyl-sulphonic-im- 
ide, and its constitution is expressed 
by the symbols 

C.H.{gg}NH 

The substance was discovered by 
Constantine Fahlberg, of New York. 
The starting-point is toluol— CeHiCH* 
—a, constituent of coal-tar. This is 
first treated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid at a temperature not ex- 

* Remington, ID his Practice, page 1,034, calls this 
Uebig'B Corn Cure, eyidently by a lapsus penwB. 
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ceeding 212® P., and is thereby con- 
verted into two toluol-sulpbonie acids 
CcHi.CHs.SOs, which are first combin- 
ed with calcium and are then con- 
verted into the sodium salt. The 
latter is mixed, when dry, with phos- 
phorus trichloride, and a current of 
chlorine passed over the mixture, un- 
der constant stirring. When the re- 
action is completed, the oxychloride of 
phosphorus produced thereby is dis- 
tillea off, ana the mixture of remain- 
ing toluol-sulphonic-chloride (C«H4.C- 
Ht.SOaCl) strongly cooled. This causes 
the separation of crystals of the para 
compound, while the art ho compound 
remains liquid, and is separated by a 
centrifugal machine. The latter is 
now treated with dry ammonia or 
mixed with carbonate of ammonium, 
and thereby converted into ortho-tol- 
uol-sulphimide (CeH4. CH..SO.NH,), 
which is diflBcultly soluble in water, 
and is freed from chloride of ammo- 
nium by washing with water. Fi- 
nally, the ortho compound last ob- 
tained is oxidized by being introduced 
into a dilute solution of permanga- 
nate, care being taken that any free 
alkali or alkaline carbonate produced 
is neutralized by the cautious addition 
of an acid. The resulting product is 
then the potassium salt of the product 
desired, which remains in solution. 
The latter having been separated from 
the manganic hydrate, it is treated 
with an acid which causes the separa- 
tion of crystalline benzoic sulphimide 
or "saccharin": 



C.H4 



liS! 



NH 



The chemical properties of this sub- 
stance require careful study, as it is 
quite likely that it will be much used 
tor artificially sweetening articles of 
consumption or medicines. 

No. 1,736. — Cinchonamine [and Eu- 
rhodine] (Qu.). 

Our correspondent asks where he 
may obtain the alkaloid cinchonamine, 
or sialts of it, as he wants to try it as a 
precipitant for nitric acid, for which 
purpose it has been highly recom- 
mended, as it forms a nearly insoluble 
compoimd with it. 

We have been looking for some of 
this substance ourselves, but, beyond 
a small sample furnished to us by a 
private party, we have not heard of 
any being for sale here at present. 
We have sent to Europe for some, and 
in a short time it will be obtainable, 
we believe, from dealers in chemicals 
and reagents. 

In connection with the above, it will 
be of interest to state that a still more 
insoluble nitrate has recently been 
found by Dr. Otto N. Witt (Joum. 
Chem, Soc., 1886, 391 sqq.). This 
chemist has discovered a new series of 
coal-tar colors of very remarkable 
properties, among which their ex'^eed- 
ing stability and feeble solubility are 
most noticeable. The new base has been 
named by him eurhodine^ and the ni- 
trate of this is absolutely insoluble in 
water, even when boiling. All its salts 
are, however, partly decomposed by 
water, except wnen an excess of acid is 
present, wnen they are quite stable. 
Whether this substance will be avail- 
able for the purpose of estimating 
nitric acid will nave to be decided by a 
further examination. 

No. 1,737.— Method of Caarifying 
Cider, Ale, Beer, and Similar Li- 
quids. 

This correspondent wants to know 
what substances are used in the most 
renowned breweries for clarifying the 
product, and which may also be used 
for clarifying cider. 

In reply we have to say, that a great 
many substances have been used, or 
recommended to be used for this pur- 
pose, and it is impossible for us to say 
which of them are employed in any 
given brewery of this country, since 



the latter have been, up to the present 
time, outside of the control or super- 
vision of the State or Gk)vemment au- 
thorities, except in the matter of inter- 
nal revenue duties. 

But we are enabled to give informa- 
tion regarding the substances permit- 
ted by law to be used in Bavcu*ia, the 
country which is renowned for the best 
and purest malted liquors. The gov- 
ernment supervision over the entire 
process of brewing is there so strict 
that infringements of the law have 
become very scarce, as they are pun- 
ished by very heavy fines. 

The only clarifying agents permitted 
to be used there are mechanical ones^ 
that is, such as will not enter into so- 
lution or remain in the liquid under 
any circumstances. The principal ones 
are isinfllasa and fine vx)od shavings. 
Clarifying by moans of isinglass is so 
well known that it need not be de- 
scribed here. The second method, 
however, is not so weU known, and, as 
it is quite effective, a brief description 
of it will be of use to many of our 
readers. 

Any kind of moderately close-fibred 
wood, which is free from strongly 
tasting resinous matters, may be used 
for this purpose, but the most suitable 
has been found to be beach-wood, and 
hazel-wood. Either of these is cut 
into lengths of 6 to 12 inches, the bark 
carefully removed, and the wood re- 
duced, by a machine, to shavings, 
which ought to be as tnin as possible. 
These must be deprived of tannin by 
being soaked for several days in cold 
water, and afterwards repeatedly 
boiled with water until the latter no 
longer acquires any color. Only a 
comparatively small portion of these 
purified shavings need be used for a 
cask of the liquid to be clarified — 
about i pound for 15 gallons. The 
modus operandi by which the clarify- 
ing is accomplished is, of couise, a 
purely mechanical one, mostly due to 
currents established by capillary at- 
traction into the fibres of the wood 
fioating on top of the liquid, and the 
mechanical adherence of suspended 
impurities to the surface of the shav- 
ings, as a new portion of the turbid 
liquid is brought towards the surface. 

When the casks are emptied the 
shavings may be taken out, washed, 
and used over again. The wood shav- 
ings are a regular article of trade, and 
may be obtained through dealers in 
brewers' supplies. 



No. 1,738.— Bemoval of India-ink 
Tattooing (Subscriber). 

We have given a brief answer to 
this query, put by another correspon- 
dent, in our last issue. We will an- 
swer it once more. 

If our correspondent will remember 
what the nature of the black ingredi- 
ent in India ink is, he will realize the 
difficulty of the operation better. It is 
simply carbon in an exceedingly fine 
state of division. There is a popular 
notion among sailors that the best ma- 
terial for black tattooing is gun-pow- 
der, which is said to produce the least 
irritation when rubbed into the punc- 
tured skin. Of course, here it is like- 
wise the carbon or charcoal which is 
deposited in the finely punctured 
wounds. 

As there is no solvent for carbon, 
and it is indestructible except by com- 
bustion, there is no other method of 
gettine rid of it, when deposited in the 
skin, than to remove it m substance. 
This can sometimes be done by causing 
a superficial suppuration through the 
apphcation of certain vesicatmg or 
caustic substances. But this is an un- 
safe method in the hands of the inex- 
perienced. It should never be done, 
except under the advice and treatment 
of a competent physician. The cau- 
tious application oi the galvano-cau- 
tery may also be found emcacious in 
certain cases. 
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No. 1,739.— Muriate of Tin (G. W. 
H.). 

This subscriber asks, **How much 
crystals of muriate of tin does it take to 
make solution of muriate of tin for 
dyeing red with cochineal ? " 

The mordaunting or fixing liquids 
used for fastening carmine upon fab- 
rics is varied considerably in strength, 
1 part of metallic tin bemg contamed 
in from 5 to 16 parts of the liquid. 
Probably 1 in 10 is the most common 
proportion. To prepare such a solu- 
tion from the commercial crystals of 
the (pentahydrate of stannic chloride, 
or) oxy muriate of tin, SnCl4.6HsO, 
which contains 117.8 parts of tin in 
in 349.4 parts, three parts of this salt 
must be dissolved in sufficient water 
to produce ten parts of solution. 

No. 1,740.— Tooth Cement (Dr. L.). 

*' Dentists use for temporary filling a 
compound known as ^ oxyphosphate of 
zinc,' and another called * oxychloride 
of zinc' Of these, there are two par- 
cels in small bottles— one a powder and 
the other a liquid, which, when mixed 
in certain proportions, form a paste, 
becoming hard in a longer or shorter 
time. What are the ingredients, and 
why do some samples *set' more 
rapidly than others ? '* 

The oxychloride of zinc paste is pre- 
pared as follows : Mix 1 part of impal- 
pable powder of glass (obtained by 
elutriation) with 3 parts of finely- 
powdered oxide of zmc, which had 
previously been deprived of all carbon- 
ic acid gas by i^ition. Next dissolve 
1 part 01 borax m the smallest possible 
quantity of hot water, and add it to 50 
parts (all by weight) of a solution of 
chloride of zinc having a sp. nr. of 1.5 
to 1.6. Keep the mixed powders and 
the solutions in separate vials. For 
use. a portion of the powder is mixed 
with enough of the solution to make a 
uniform paste, and the latter at once 
applied. It will set very rapidly, and 
it IS the function of the borax to retard 
this a little. By adding a suitable 
proportion of ochre, the mass may be 
more or less tinted. When it is set it 
is as hard as marble, and has, in fact, 
been recommended as a material for 
making statuary. It is often called 
Paris tooth cement. 

If any commercial samples do not 
set as rapidly as others, the fault may 
lie either with the powder or the solu- 
tion, the former containing, perhaps, 
some carbonate, and the latter too 
much borax or too much water. 

The ** oxyphosphate of zinc" paste 
is no doubt a similar preparation, but 
we do not know the precise method of 
preparing it. Perhaps some of our 
readers can furnish it. The ^* diamond 
tooth cement" is made by rapidly 
mixing anhydrous phosphoric acid 
withhme and filling the tooth with 
this paste, which soon sets into hard 
phosphate of calcium. 

No. 1,741.— Dentists' Alloy or Amal- 
gam (Dr. L.). 

** Why do some of these alloys turn 
black in the mouth, while otners do 
not?" 

The aUoys, or, rather, amalgams 
used by dentists are of varying com- 
position. The best is made oy addine 
mercury to pure gold (in a heatoa 
iron capsule or ladle) until the mass is 
of a doughy consistence at the temper- 
ature of hot water. Other alloys 
(amalgams) are made of silver and 
mercury; in others, agcdn, the silver 
is replaced by zinc, tin, cadmium, bis- 
muth, etc. Next to the gold aUoy, the 
best is one containing gold, platinum, 
and mercury, and next may oe placea 
the copper alloy. All those which 
contain metals, rendered black by 
sulphur or or sulphides, sire liable to 
turn dark. The mercury need not be 
regarded in this reaction, since it 
gimlually disappears from the surface 
of the ^'^ filling/' The gold-platinum 
amalgam will, of course, preserve its 
color oest. 
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No. 1,742. — Dyeing Wood Black 
(M. C). 

We are re<j[ue8ted to indicate a 
method by which a clarionet made of 
cocoa wood, that has once been dyed 
black, may be dyed over again. In 
reply, we would say that if the article 
were one which would stand immer- 
sion into a boiling liquid, we mi^ht 
recommend several methods by which 
this may be accomplished. But we 
are not sure whether the clarionet 
would stand it. However, we will 
quote a process that has been stated to 
work well. 

Boil 4 oz. of logwood and 1 oz. of 
coarsely powdered nut-galls with i 
gallon of water, strain, and add li oz. 
of sulphate of copper. Introduce the 
wood into this solution, and leave it 
for twenty-four hours. Then take it 
out, dry it, and immerse it into a solu- 
tion of acetate of iron (spec. gr. 1.030). 
By repeated immersion in the two 
iiouids, the color may be deepened. 

The black color thus produced may 
be rendered fast and very intense by 
applving to it a varnish prepared In 
the following manner : 

Triturate 60 grains of aniline black 
with a mixture of 1 fluidounce of al- 
cohol and 60 drops of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Dilute the deep- 
blue solution thus obtained with a so- 
lution of about 90 grains of shellac in 
4i fluidounces of alcohol, and apply 
it to the wood, rubbing it well in. 

Note,— AnUine black can properly be 
produced as a permanent aye onlv in 
the fabric itself. The aniline black 
sold in the trade is insoluble in ordi- 
nary solvents, and when dissolved by 
means of an acid does not exhibit a 
black color. This will, however, make 
its appearance after some time, if the 
surface to which it has been applied is 
suitably prepared. 

No. 1,743.— Curd Soap (G. and C). 

The curd soap mentioned in our May 
issue as an mgredient in shaving 
cream is intended to mean any kind 
of good white soap, made with sola 
and some animal tat, such as tallow. 
It does not mean soft soap. We pre- 
sume that Castile soap (made from 
soda and vegetable fats) will answer 
the same purpose, while it is probably 
nicer and cleaner. 

No. 1,744.— Lanolin (G. & C). 

This new base for ointments may be 
obtained from any wholescde drug- 
house at between $1.00 and $1.20 per 
pound. 

Formuto Wanted. 

1. Liebig Companjfs Coca Beef Tonic, 
— [It is astonishing what abuse is be- 
ing carried on with some names. Lie- 
big's name is being pirated all over the 
world in the most unblushing manner. 
It is well known that the only manu- 
facturing enterprise he ever was per- 
sonally interested in, was the prepara- 
tion of extract of Beef in Fray Bentos 
in South America. While he lived, no 
serious attempt was made b}r others to 
utilize hJs name for advertising pur- 
poses. At present there are dozens of 
proprietary articles which are orna- 
mented, in some way or other, by the 
name of this chemist.] 

2. Foster^ B Bone Liniment, 

3. Polyform (Edison's).— -We have 
been told that the following produces 
a prepsuration very much resembling 
it: 

Chloral 1 oz. 

Camphor 4 oz. 

Morphine Sulph ... 8gr. 

Chloroform 1 fl. oz. 

Ether 4 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 6 fl. oz. 

Oil of Peppermint 60 ^, 

4. Composition of ** Tasteless Castor 
Oil " (propriet«uy ?). 

6. PettiVs Eye Salve, 

6. Moxie Extract Nerve Food. 
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The Vegetable Materia Medioa of 
Western India. By W. Dymock, 
Surgeon Major, Bombay Army, etc. 
Second edition, revised and enlarg- 
ed. Bombay and London: 8vo, 1886, 
pp. vL, 1,012. 
The first and second parts of the 
new edition of this important work 
has been noticed by us in our January 
number, and the publication has been 
pushed forward so rapidly that the 
whole work lies now completed before 
us. It has ^ned considerably in ex- 
tent by the introduction of the results 
of extended new researches by the 
author, and the careful gleaning from 
the literature both of Europe and the 
E^t, of everything that is calculated 
to shed light upon the subjects treated 
of. It is impossible to do justice to 
the work by brief abstracts, and there- 
fore we refer in advance to future 
numbers of our journal, as we shall 
often have occasion to refer to it. 

In appendix A, the author gives a 
list of undetermined drugs; next fol- 
lows appendix B, treating of oriental 
weights; C, containing a list of wild 
plants and seeds used as food during 
the Deccan famine of 1877-78. 

Appendix D contains a report on the 
chemical composition of the Indian 
species of Coca, namely Erythroxylon 
monogynum vel Indicum, by L. A. 
Waddell, M.B., Prof, of Chemistry, 
Calcutta Med. OoVL, He states that he 
has been unable to find any alkaloid, 
or any other crystalline or amorphoiis 
salts m the leaves of this plant. 

Appendix E gives an extensive list 
of Marathi names and drugs, which 
will be of considerable service to orien- 
talists. A detailed index completes 
the treatise, which is one of the stand- 
ard and indispensable works of refer- 
ence. 

Dr. F. Bbilstein's Lessons in Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis. Ar- 
ranged on the Basis of the Fifth 
Gherman Edition. With Copious 
Additions, including Chapters on 
Chemical Manipulations, Analysis 
of Organic Substances, and Lessons 
in Volumetric Analysis. By Chas. 
O. CURTMAN, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Missouri Medical 
College and the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with additional chap- 
ter on Analysis of Drinking Water 
and of Urine. 8vo. St. Louis, 1886 
(Druggist Publishing Co.), pp. xii., 
200. 
Prof. Curtklan's adaptation of Beil- 
stein's Qualitative Analysis to the 
scope and requirements of chemical 
instruction in medical and pharma- 
ceutical schools has been eminently 
successful, because it is based on the 
most natural plan yet devised, namely, 
to make the student thoroughlv ac- 
quainted with the properties, oeha- 
vior, and reactions of the most impor- 
tant typical individual chemical 
compound or element representing 
the different groups, before an at- 
tempt is made to teach him the method 
of separating the constituents of a 
compound or mixture, or recognizing 
them as individuals, by a systematic 
course of analysis. 

The second half of the work is en- 
tirely written by Prof. Curtman. It 
contains examples for practice in 
analysis of organic substances, a de- 
tailed exposition of volumetric analy- 
sis, followed by chapters on the analy- 
sis of water and urine. 

The work may, in our opinion, also 
be used with advantage for self -study . 

The International Enoyclopjedia of 
Surgery: A Systematic Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Surgery 
by Authors of Various Nations. 
Edited by John Ashhurst, Jr. , M. D. , 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 
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University of Pennsylvania. Illus- 
trated with chromo-uthographs and 
woodcuts. In six volumes. Vol. 
VI. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 
1886, pp. 1,272. 
The concluding volume of this great 
work comprises the following subjects : 
Injuries and Diseases of the CEso- 
phagus, by J. Solis Cohen; Intestinal 
Obstruction, by J. Ashhurst, Jr. ; In- 
juries and Diseases of the Rectiun, by 
Wm. AUingham; Urinary Calculus, 
by E. L. Keyes;*Lithotrity, by W. H. 
Hingston ; Injuries and Diseases of the 
Bladder and Prostate, by R. Harrison ; 
Injuries and Diseases of the Urethra, 
by S. Duplay ; Injuries and Diseases of 
the Male Genital Organs, by H. R. 
Bell; Injuries and Diseases of the Fe- 
male Gfenitals, by T. Parvin; The 
Caesarean Section and its Substitutes; 
Laparotomy for Ruptured Uterus and 
for Extrauterine Foetation, by R. P. 
Harris; Ovarian and Uterine Tumors, 
by C. C. Lee; Inflammatory Affections 
01 the Bones, by L. Oilier; Scrofulo- 
Tuberculosis and other Structural Dis- 
eases of Bones, by E. Vincent; Tumors 
of the Bones, by A. Poncet; Orthopae- 
dic Surgery and the Treatment of De- 
formities, by F. R. Fisher; Construc- 
tion and Organization of Hospitals, by 
E. Cowles; Preparation of Military 
Surgeons for Field Duties; Apparatus 
Reauired; Ambulances; Duties in the 
Field, by B. A. Clements, and a His- 
tory of Surgery, by G. Y. Fisher. 
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Gaber, Aug. Die Fabrikation von 
Rum. Arrac, Cofpiac, . . . Obst- und 
Frucntbranntwem. 8vo. Wien(Hart- 
leben) . 4. 60 marks. 

G^isler, Dr. Ewald, .and Moeller, 
Dr. Josef. Real-Encycl'opadie der ge- 
sammten Pharmacie. Handworter- 
buch fiir Apotheker, Aerzte imd Medi- 
cinalbeamte. 8vo. Wien und Leipzig. 

[This Encyclopedia of Pharmacy is 
to be published in 5 vols., each of 
about 720 pages, large 8vo. Issued in 
numbers (16 per vol.), at 1 mark; or in 
volumes, at 16 marks.] 

Hultsch, Dr. P. Eine Sammlung 
von 300 praktischen und erprobten 
Vorschriften fiir Handverkaufsarti- 
kel. 8vo, Bemburg, 1886. 

Lehmann, Dr. O. Physikalische 
Technik, sp. Anleitune zur Selbstan- 
fertigung physikaliscner Apparate. 
8vo, Leipzig. [Instructions for mak- 
ing all kinds of physical apparatus, 
giving detailed directions regardinj^ 
the use of all kinds of tools, mechani- 
cal processes, glass-blowing, brass- 
work, iron-work, wood-working, such 
as is likely to occur in the preparation 
of scientific apparatus. Profusely il- 
lustrated. A most useful book. — Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

Martindale, Wm. Coca, Cocaine, 
and its Salts; their History and 
Economic Uses and Medicinal Prepa- 
rations. 8vo, London, 1886. 2s. 

Mayer, Dr. Adolf. Lehrbuch der 
Agriculturchemie (illust. third edi- 
tion). 8vo, Heidelberg, in 6 numbers, 
each 4 marks. 

[One of the best works on agricul- 
tural chemistry.] 

Naturwissensohaftliche Rund- 
schau (weekly journal, giving re- 
ports on the progress made in all de- 
partments of natural science). Braun- 
schweig. 1886 (first year). Per year: 
10 marks. 

BoBOoe, H. B. Spectrum-Analysis. 
Fourth edition, enlarged. 8vo, Lon- 
don. 21 sh. 
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I previouely 
used various forms of steam-closets or 
drying boxes, but none appeared to 
be entirely free from certam disad- 
vantages, considering the work ex- 
pected of them. In designing the form 
here described, my object was to 
enable me to use either steam or some 
hot liquid as a source of heat, and to 
arrange it so that it would perform its 
work uniformly and automatically, 
without having to be watched. As X 
desired to have it available for steam, 
it had, of course, to be constructed of 
rather stout material 
to resist the pressure. 

The apparatus has 
the usual shape of the 
laboratory arying- 
oven. It is construct^ 
of stout sheet copper. t 

has double walls on all 
sides (even the door 
has double walls, but 
the space between f 
them IS here filled 
with asbestos), and the 
parallel sheets forming 
each side are held t^ 
gether by carefully 
placed rivets, which 
serve at the same time 
to prevent the sides 
from bulging when 
steam is used. 

The space between 
the walls has two inlets 
and one outlet. The 
outlet is at B. At F 
there is an opening 
which may be closed 
with a plug. And at A 
a steam-pipe enters the 
apparatus. 

The two tubulures O 
and H communicate 
with the interior of 
the drying-oven. One 
of these is intended 
to hold the thermome- 
ter, while the other 
serves as a chimney 
for the escape of the 
volatilized vapors arising from the 
substances which are being dried. 

WMle speaking of the thermometer, 
it mi^t be remarked here that ite in- 
dications may be rendered much closer 
to the true temperature existing 
within the box, if the escaping vapors 
are made to pass the whole of the stem 
of the thermometer so that it will be 
constantly surrounded by a current 
of the hot vapor arising from the oven. 
This may be accomplished by inclosing 
the thermometer (a. Fig. 2) in a rather 
wide glass-tube (c). open at both ends, 
a couple of notehea corks (6, h) serving 
to keep the theiinometer in position. 
The wide glass-tube is fitted air-tight 
into a cork (d) in the lar^r tubulure, 
while the other tubulure is closed with 
a cork. If the upper orifice of the 
wide glass-tube is connected with the 
filter-pump, and the latter be made 
gently to aspirate the hot air or hot 
vapor arising from the drying-oven, 
the substances within the Uitter will 
be dried much more rapidly. In order 
to be able to see the rate at which the 
aspiration of the vapors takes place, it 
is best to draw them first through a 
bottle containing water or some other 
liquid where the rate at which the 



bubbles are passing renders the cur- 
rent of vapor or air visible to the eye. 
The current should not pass too rap- 
idly, since the fresh air entering the 
drying-oven at the edgeb of the door 
would not have time to acquire the 
full temperature of the oven. Provi- 
sion might have be^i made to cause 
all fresn air thus entering the ap- 
paratus to be previously dried and 
neated, but this would imnecessarily 
have complicated the apparatus. In 
my experience, it was found not to be 
necessary. 

The outside of the drying-oven, ex- 
cept at the bottom and over the door, 
is covered with a thick layer of asbes- 
tos felting, snugly and carefully ap- 
plied. This serves to reduce the loss 
of heat by radiation to a mini- 
munu 

The inside dimensions of the oven 



are: 
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Bioe'f 1mproT6d dryliig OTen. 

Width 18 inches 

Length 18 " 

Height 16 •' 

and the walls are one inch apart, ex- 
cept at the bottom, where they are one 
and one-half inches apart. 

The outlet at B has several connec- 
tions, as will be seen from the cut. If 
the vcdve D is closed and C is opened, 
and water is allowed to run into the 
open T-piece y, it will descend and en- 
ter the apparatus through 6, c, and d. 
At the same time, the level of the 
liquid inside of the walls will be indi- 
cated by the glass gaugje e. Should the 
volume of water within the walls be 
such that it would rise to the level of 
the bent glass-tube /, this would act as 
a siphon and draw out of the T-piece 
any excess of water, thus preserving 
the level exactly at N", The surplus 
water runs down the tube gand A;, and, 
the valve E being open, finds its way 
into the waste-pipe Jf. 

The supply of water for the T-piece 
y is brougnt by any suitable conduit, 
such as z. 

The plug belonging into the orifice 
F is never inserted except when steara 
is used for heating the apparatus 

Under ordinary circumstonces it is 



not possible to attain, or, at least, to 
maintein a temperature of 100* C. 
(212** F.) by means of plain water raised 
to boiling oy a gaa fiame placed below 
the apparatus. To permit a large 
range of temperature, from a genua 
heat to considerably beyond the boil- 
ing point of water, it is advisable to 
charge the apparatus once for aU 
either with a saline solution of proper 
density or some other high boihng 
liquid. I have used a mixture of eqiuu 
volumes of glycerin and water for 
several years, and this has given me 
every satisfaction. The water which 
eradually boils away is replaced by 
fresh water constantly supplied 
through z. In ite descent througn the 

gipes &, c. d, it becomes gradually 
eated, and by the time it finds ite 
way into the chamber at B it has ac- 
quired the temperature of the interior, 
so that it cannot chill off the liquid al- 
ready there. The gly- 
cerin would very grad- 
ually become volatiliz- 
ed with the steam of 
the water escaping 
from the orifice F 
But this may be pre- 
vented by inserting in- 
to the latter either an 
upright condenser or 
simply a long glaas- 
tube neld by a cork. 
The steam, during ite 
passage through this 
tube, will become suf- 
ficiently condensed to 
cause any glycerin car- 
ried along with it to 
find ite way back into 
the apparatus. A 
glass tube, intended to 
serve as a condenser, 
will be found to work 
so much the, better 
the less direct a way it 
offers to the vapors to 
escape— without, how- 
ever, offering any re- 
sistance. A few stg- 
sag bends made in the 
tube will answer every 
piirpose. 

The tubes / and h 
are of glass^ to permit 
the rate of ovei^w 
being seen. 

The drying-oven 
stands on a solid iroa 
frame on le^, and a 
piece of stout asbestos felting, Q. is 
mterposed between it and the table, 
to prevent the latter from beiog 
scorched by the long -continued heat. 
When the apparatus is once start- 
ed, and the proper temj>erature has 
been reached by adjustmgthe flame 
which heate it, it inay be kept ^ 
ing for weeks without reauinng 
any further adjustment. If ine gas 
supply comes directly from the meter, 
there maybe a necessity of regulating 
the gas name both at night, when a 
greater pressure is put on at the gas- 
house, and in the morning^ when it is 
reduced. But even this may be 
avoided by applying a gas-regiuator 
to the meter in the house or labora- 
tory. 

If it is desired to empty the appara- 
tus, the supply of water at 2 i6 shut 
off, a rubber tube attached to the stop- 
cock L, and the latter opened, when 
the contente may be received in a ves- 
sel placed below. 

The use of a naked flame below an 
apparatus of this kind is sometimes 
rulky, particularly when ether, benzin, 
or other inflammable liquids are to'be 
evaporated off. In such cases it is 
very convenient to be able to u^e 
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sieam, aod it iB just for such occar 
flionB that I intended to use it. When 
steam is wanted, the apparatus is first 
emptied in the manner stated ahove. 
Next the valves J? and C and fhe stop- 
cock L are closed. The plug F is 
tightly screwed in, and steam cau- 
tiously turned on at/. By carefully 
regulating the inlet and the outlet (at 
JD), the proper pressure and tempera- 
ture may be obtained. If it is known 
that the pressure obtainable from the 
boiler cannot exceed that which the 
apparatus is capable of standing, a 
steam-gauge or safety-valve may be 
dispensed with. But it is always saf- 
est to use these, and it is absolutely 
necessary to do so when the boiler can 
make steam of higher pressure than 
the apparatus can bear. The steam- 

fauge and safety-valve, suitably com- 
ined by fittings, are screwed into the 
orifice F in place of the i)lug. 

The inside of the oven is provided in 
the usual manner with several mov- 
able shelves made of sheet copper, 
and perforated with suitable holes for 
receiving funnels, etc. 

If it is not intended to use steam in 
such an apparatus—in which case 
sheet copper of about ^ inch in thick- 
ness will aoswer— the expense of con- 
structing it will not be great. The ad- 
vantages of the apparatus, however, 
outweigh the expense by far. I have 
had it sometimes going for eight and 
ten weeks without interruption. 

Those who wish to comoine with it 
a contrivance for «naintaining a con- 
stant temperature, such as has been 
illustratea and described in former is- 
sues of this journal, may, of course, 
add this feature to it. For all ordi- 
nary work the apparatus answers 
perfectly well without this, if moder- 
ate care be taken to adjust the gas 
once for all properly, ana to prevent 
cold draughts from passing over the 
apparatus. 

[OUOIHAL OOMMUMIOATIOII.] 

PEPSIN AND ITS VAI.UATION. 

B7 FRANK S. HSRKTH, OF Iia>IAKA- 
POUS. 

THE XT. 8. P. recognizes saccharated 
pepsin only, and not any of the 
forms of so-called concentrated pep* 
gin, and defines it as '*the digestive 
principle of the gastric juice obtained 
from the stomach of the hog, mixed 
with powdered sugar of milk." 

Following this are the tests of iden- 
tity and of digestive strength. 

The assa:^ process is defective, how- 
ever, in fiulmg to designate tne de- 
gree of fineness to which the coagulat- 
ed albumen should be reduced before 
submitting it to the action of the pep- 
sin. This is important, since different 
resulte might be obtained from the 
same pepsin, using albumen of differ- 
ent degrees of reduction. 

It is required to dissolve at least 
fifty times ite own weight of albumen. 

The requirements of the British and 
German pharmacopoeias are very low. 
considenng that, from their titles ana 
wording, they are not saccharated 
I)epBins, but the ferment itself in ite 
purest obtcunable state. 

The B. P. alone of the three phar- 
macopoeias gives a method of prepar- 
ation, that of scraping the previously 
cleaned mucous membrane with a 
blunt knife or other suitable instru- 
ment, and drying the pulp thus 
obtained on glass plates, at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 100^ F. The require- 
ment of ite digestive strength is very 
low indeed, considering that it con- 
tains no added substances— one grain 
being required to digest but fifty of 
coagulated albumen, while the U. S. 
P. article will dissolve the same 
amount, though it may contain many 
times the weight of the contained pep- 
sin in sugar of milk. 
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It seems a little semarkable that so 
late a revisimi as this should adopt this 
old and, in this country, long super- 
seded process. Probably no pepsin 
is made in this country by this pro- 
cess, all true ones bein^ made by Scnef- 
fer's process of precipitetion. 

The German poarmacopoeia, like the 
British, names the article simply pep- 
sin, and recognizes no admixture with 
sugar of milk. 

It is, however, required to possess a 
greater digestive strength, one part di- 
gesting 100 parts of albumen. It, 
also, prescribes the degree of fine- 
ness to which the albumen should be 
reduced, as does also the B. P. 

It has always been a matter of some 
difficulty to test pepsin with a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy. 

First. If the albumen is submitted 
to the action of the pepsin in the state 
of large pieces, it may be easv to sep- 
arate and weigh the undissolved poi^ 
tions, but in the coarse condition it 
cannot be favorably acted upon by 
the pepsin, since so uttle surface is ex- 
posed, besides which drawback, there 
IS that of the pieces becoming pepto- 
nized on the surface and preventing 
the action of the pepsin upon the in- 
terior. 

Secondly. When the albumen is 

Fio. 8.- 
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very finely divided, so as to allow the 
most favorable condition for the ac- 
tion of the pepsin, it is impossible at 
the end of the process to accurately 
separate the undissolved portions in 
condition for weighing. 

To those f atbdiar ¥rith the process as 
generally carried out, no further elu- 
cidation is necessary. 

It was these difficulties that led to 
the adoption of the following process, 
which I have successfully used during 
the past year vrith uniformly satisfac- 
tory results, so as to be left in no 
doubt as to the power of the pepsin 
employed, and by means of which the 
troublesome weighing is dispensed 
with. 

For the assay of saccharated pepsin, 
five two-ounce wide-mouthed vials are 
provided, and into each of them is 
weighed just one grain of the pepsin 
to be assayed. A (}uantity of water 
and hydrochloric acid, in the propor- 
tion recommended by the pharmaco- 
poeia, having been provided, 507i 
grains are weighed into each bottle, or 
a measure, ^tlduated so as to hold 
507i grain-measures, used for measur- 
ing it into them. 

The albumen from an egg, which 
has been boiled fifteen minutes and 
then cooled, is carefully separated 
from the yolk, and by means of a 
small spatula forced through a piece of 



brass gauze of 80 meshes to the linear 
inch% 

The albumen is then quickly weighed 
in portions, placing 20 grains in one 
vial containing the pepsin solution, 30 
in another, 40 m another, 60 in another, 
and 60 in the last. The vials are then 
corked, and the number of grains of 
contained albumen marked on the 
cork of each bottle, when they are 
placed in a water-bath emd kept at 
lOO'* to 104° F. for four to six houre. 
They should be placed in a part of the 
bath remote from the source of heat if 
a direct flame is used, as the bottom 
of the vials, beine in contact with the 
metal where the name strikes it, would 
be much warmer than the water con- 
teined in the bath. It is preferable, 
where a steam water-bath cannot be 
used, to place the vials in a second 
vessel, immersed in the bath proper. 

It is necessary to shake the vials fre- 
quently, and to also remove the corks 
occasionally. 

When the proper time has expired, 
the vials are removed, allowed to de- 
posit all undissolved albumen, and the 
eye can readily read the result. 

In some cases it mav be found that 
all the albumen in each vial is entirely 
dissolved, and in others that they aU 
contain undissolved portions in vary- 
ing amounts, the one in which was 
placed the least containing but pei^ 
naps a trace, and from this to the 
greatest containing progressively 
greater amounte undissolved. Of 
course, this depends upon the activity 
of the pepsin. 

In case of desire to assay an undi- 
luted or ** concentrated " pepsin, ^ gr. 
is weighed into each bottle, or 10 grs. 
are carefully and well triturated with 
90 grs. of suffar of milk and 1 gr. used, 
proceeding then as above. In case of 
small amounts of albumen remaining 
in the bottle containing the least 
amount, the eye soon learns to judge 
of the amount far more accurately 
than could be determined by weigh- 
ing. 

It may be interesting in this connec- 
tion to give a few of the results ob- 
tained by this process with some of 
the pepsms of the market. 

A so-called '* Turkey pepsin "leads 
the list That is, it was found to be 
absolutely inert Several samples of 
commercial pure pepsin were found, 
one grain of which would dissolve 500 
to 700 grains of albumen, and •one 
sample, manufactured by the fiovd 
Chemical Co., New York, was found to 
digest 1,150 grains. This is the high- 
est result I have ever obtained from 
numerous c€u*eful tests. 

One of the ** scale pepsins" of the 
market was found to dissolve 157 
grains of albumen, while another sam- 
ple from the same firm dissolved 350. 
in fact, there are just as many degrees 
of strength of ** concentrated" pepsin 
as there are lote made, since the same 
conditions cannot always be met with 
in different membranes used. 

In assaying liquid pepsins, the pro- 
cess is very easily carried out. One 
fiuid ounce may be measured into 
each of six or eight vials, and different 
amounte of albumen placed in each, and 
the strength easily arrived at with 
very little trouble. I should be much 
pleased to have others try this process 
and report upon results. Since mak- 
ing the above observations, I have 
been led to try the method recom- 
mended by the British Pharmacopoeia, 
of digesting at ISO"" F. for half an nour, 
instead of 100° to 104* for four to six 
hours. It deems to be a most remark- 
able way of testing, as the tempera- 
ture is so far above that reached in the 
stomach. My results in each of two 
trials, carrying the period of digestion 
to 45 minutes instead of 30, are that as 
high results are not obtained by fuHj 
10 per cent, and my experience nasnot 
encouraged me to recommend it 

As re^u^s all pepsins, I am inclined 
to think the manufactures of the 
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United States far ahead of those of 
Europe as regards diffestive strength. 

These tests were aU made in the lab- 
oratory of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 
lis. 



NOTE ON STBOPHANTHUS. 

MUCH inquiry is at present made by 
members of the medical profes- 
sion after a new cardiac drug, which 
is reported to possess the useful prop- 
erties of di^talis without its disaayan- 
tages. This drug is the seed of a plant 
belonging to the natural order Apocy- 
naceae, viz., a species of Strophanthus. 

The genus Strophanthus is distrib- 
uted over a large area of tropical 
Asia and Africa, there being aoout 
eighteen different snecies known, one 
of them occurring also in extra-tropi- 
cal southern Africa. 

The general characters of the genus 
are as follows (according to Hooker) : 

Small trees or shrubs, often climb- 
ing. Leaves opposite. 
Flowers usually large, 
in terminal cymes. Cal- 
yx 5-partite, elimdulsu: 
within. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube short, 
throat large, campanu- 
late, ivith 10 free or 
conuate scales; lobes 
overlapping to the right, 
produced mto long or 
skort tails, rarely ovate 
acute. Stamens, at the 
tap of the tube, includ- 
ed, filaments short; an- 
thiers sagittate, tips fili- 
fo-rm, conniving around 
and adhering to the 
stigma, cells spurred at 
the base. . . . 

Follicles obloQg or 
elongate, hard, spread- 
ing. 

Seeds compressed, 
fusiform, narrowed into 
a feathery tail, or with 
a sessile coma, oase with 
a deciduous tuft of hairs. 

The particular species 
which yields the seeds 
that form the drug in 
question is supposed to 
be Strop?ianthu8 hispi- 
dus 6n., though it is 
possible tihat some other 
species, such as Stro- 
phanihuB Kombe 01., 
m ay furnish similar 

qaaHb 

These plants have been 
known for a number of 
years as the source of an 
arrow-poison, called by 
different names in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, 
viz., iTiiy Onay^y Inayi, 
' Kombi or Kombiy and 
Kongkonie* (Some au- 
thors have Onagi in- 
stead of Onau4.) This 
arrow-poison seems to have been in 
vogue all over the tropical part of the 
Amcan continent, though, perhaps, 
more generally in the western portion. 
It was used as an efficient aid in kill- 
ing large and dangerous game. 

In 1865, Pelikan first proved that 
this poison contained a powerful car- 
diac principle, upon which its fatal 
effects depended! His statements 
were confinned by the investigations 
and reports of Dr. Fraser on the 
^'Proc, of the' Royal Soc. of Edin- 
burgh,^' 1869. and in the Joum. of 
Anat, and Pnys,, 1872), Polaillon and 
Caville (in Arch, de Physiol,, 187^), 
and Valentine (in 1873). 

Dr. Fraser, of Edinburgh, was the 
first to isolate from the arrow-poison a 
crystalline principle, namea after- 
wards strqphanthin, which belongs to 

* Rocbebrune et AroAud. ** Rechercbes cbim. e( 
tox..pby8iol. sur le Oaaoalo," in: O. ReTofl, 
*^ Faune et Flore dee pays OomaUs." Paris, 188S. 
(The onabalo is an arrow-poison derlTed from a 
terDbinttaaoeous plant) 



the class of ^ucoeides. Hardy* and 
G^ois. in 1877, erroneously supposed 
this to jjiave been declared an alkaloid 
by Dr. Fraser. 

The difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply of the drug, and other 
circumstances, for some time inter- 
rupted Dr. Fraser's experiments. He 
succeeded, however, at leneth in pro- 
curing the original drug itself, namely, 
the follicle of Strophanthus, contain- 
ing the seeds. In a paper read by him 
at last yearns me^tmg of the British 
Medical Association, he says: 

** The difficulty of procuring a suf- 
ficient supply of strophanthus-— now 
overcome through the Kindness of Mr. 
Buchanan— and other imavoidable cir- 
cumstances interrupted forsonie years 
the investiKation tnat had so far pro- 
ceeded, anainterrupted especially the 
application, which had early sug- 
gested itself to me, of this substance 
to the treatment of disease. The lat- 
ter application has since been made, 
and, m the course of this communica- 




FolUdes and seeds of StrophanthvM M^iduB, 

tion, I shall bring b^ore the Section a 
few of the therapeutic results I have 
obtained. 

*' Before doing so, it mav be inter- 
esting to the members of the Section 
were I to state some facts regturding 
the use of strophanthus as an arrow- 
poison, and regarding its chemistry 
andpharmacplo^. 

" The plant belongs to the natural 
order of ApocynacecR, and it is widely 
distributed throughout eouatorial 
Africa. Oliver, De Candolle, and 
Baillon have described its botanical 
characters. It produces a follicle from 
nine to twelve inches in length, within 
which are contained from one to two 
hundred oval seeds, characterized by 
having beautiful comoee appendices, 

* E. Hardy, ** Rapport snr TlnAe (StropbanUms 
blsptdUB,)'* in BuU. mens, de la Soc d* Acclimatisa- 
tion. ATril, 1877.~Hardy appears to bare bad a fol- 
licle under bis obserration, as be describes it quite 
correctlv as beinir cylindrical, beoominir thinner at 
both ends, with a thin and fraffUe vail. Compare 
also Genmrd in Fharm. Joum. 18), zi. (1861), 88l 



that give an arrow-like appearance to 
the seeds. 

**The seeds are very active, and. 
when coarsely groima and formed 
into a paste, they constitute the poison 
wil^ which arrows are smeared. Poi- 
soned arrows are used for procuring 
food, or for purposes of attack or self- 
defence by many tribes in Africa. 
They have been met with at Eomb4, 
in tne Manganya country, near the 
Zambesi, in the Shir4 Valley in the 
Ga^>oon district, in Guinea, and in 
Senegambia. The poison is in some 
pleu^es cfiJled * Eomb^,' and in others 
^In^e'or *Onage.' 

**When ex£uaiining the chemical 
pn^Marties of the seeds, I early sepa^ 
rated a crystalline body, having a 
strongly bitter taste, of a feebly acid 
reaction, readily soluble in water and 
in rectified spirit, and practically in- 
soluble in ether, benzol^ and petro^ 
leum spirit. [A crystalhne specimen 
was exhibited.] This substance, which 
I have termea strophanthin, is not 
precipitated by the or- 
dinary reagents for al- 
kaloids; it does not con- 
tain introgen; and when 
it is heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it yields 
glucose and a body in- 
soluble in water, but 
very soluble in rectified 
spirit, and having a 
strongly bitter taste 
which may be termed 
strophanthidin. The 
crystalline body, stro- 
phanthin, is largely 
present in the seeds ; itis 
action is the same as 
that of the seeds them- 
selves, and it can be 
separated in a compara- 
tively pure form Dv a 
simple process. The 
essential part of the 
process consists of re- 
moving from a watery 
solution of the alcohohc 
extract a laree quantity 
of fat and colormg mat- 
ter, by agitating repeat- 
edly with ether, and 
then evaporating the 
watery solution at a low 
temperature. Some 
furtner manipulations 
are required to separate 
a small quantity of im- 
purity; but, even when 
they are not adopted, a 
crystalline and only 
slightly colored stro- 
phanthin may be obtain- 
ed, which represents 
from 8 to 10 per cent of 
the seeds used. 

'^I have also found 
that strophanthin is 
present in the leaves and 
bark of the plant, but in 
smaller quantity than 
in the seeds. 
* * The pharmacological action of stro- 
phanthus appears to be an extremely 
simple one. It may, I believe, be de- 
scnoed in a few words, that it is a 
muscle poison. However introduced 
into the body, it increases the contrac- 
tile power or all striped muscles, and 
renoers their contraction more com- 
plete and prolonged. In lethal doses 
it destroys, besides, the capacity of the 
muscle to assume the normal state of 
partial fiaccidity , and causes the rigid- 
ity of contraction to become perma- 
nent, and to pass into the ngor of 
deatn. As the result of the action on 
muscle, the heart is early and power- 
fully affected. It receives a largw 
quantity in a given time than any of 
tne other muscles of the body, and 
therefore it probably is that strophan- 
thus affects its action more distmctly 
and powerfully than the action of the 
other striped muscles. Indeed, by 
regulating the dose, a very distinct 
pharmacological infiuenoe may be pro- 
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duced upon the heart, while the other 
muscles remain apparently quite unaf - 
f^Ksted." 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. N. 
Eraser, of 208 Fifth avenue, New 
York, We have had the opportunity of 
examining specimens of the drug. 
The^ consisted of a closed and an open 
fdlhcle, the latter containing the 
winged seeds. They being the only 
specmaens at that time in the country, 
we had to content ourselves with a 
superficial examination, but we caused 
a i)hotograph to be taken of them, 
which accompanies this note. 

The closed strophanthus follicle was 
13 inches long. (According to Dr. 
Fraser, the npe follicles vary be- 
tween 9 and 12 inches.) It is not round, 
but somewhat flattened along its whole 
extent. Viewed from in front, the 
broadest portion is about 1 inch from 
the base, where it measures ^ inch 
across, viewed from the side, the 
broadest part is situated higher up, 
about H inches from the base, and here 
the diameter is A inch. From either 
point the follicle tapers -^padually 
towards both ends, ending m a fine 
. point at the top. The follicle is slightly 
curved, the ventral suture being, as 
usual, on the convex side. The ^ell 
of the follicle is thin and fragile. Ex- 
ternally it is dull yellowish-brown, and 
finely-grooved lengthwise. The inte- 
rior simace is shinmg, bright pale-yel- 
low, or yellowish-brown. 

Tne seeds contained within the folli- 
cle are comose — as shown in cut — 
^e stalk of the tuft being about 2 
incheslong, while the hairs themselves 
have a length of 1} to 2 inches. 

The seeds are irregularly oval and 
flattened, of a glossy, brownish color, 
and of a velvety appearance, due to 
fine, appressed hairs. They are about 
10 millimeters (f inch) long, 4 Mm. 
broad across the centre, and, at the 
thickest portion, about 2 Mm. thick, 
tapering to 1 Mm. at either end. The 
base or radicle end of the seed is blimt ; 
at the other end it tapers to a fine, 
fidightly-curved point, from which the 
stalk of the coma arises. The surface 
of the seed is irregular, an elevated 
central ridge running from one end to 
the other. 

The supplies of strophanthus at pres- 
ent availaDle are scarce, as there is no 
regular export carried on as yet. Dr. 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, has succeeded 
in obtaining what are believed toler- 
ably regular supplies. But only one 
other house, Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., of Loudon, has so fiar suc- 
ceeded In securing an invoice of the 
drug. At present, it cannot be supplied 
in the crude state, but is sojd in form 
of tincture, the dose of which is stated 
to be from 2 to 6 drops. 

Lactate of Morphine. 

A NOTE on this salt of morphine has 
recently been published by Mr. D. B. 
Dott. 

When crystallized, it has the comiK)- 
sition: 

C„H,.KO..C.H.O,. 

and is. therefore, anhydrous, being, in 
fact, tne only salt of morphine so far 
loiown that will crystallize from wa- 
ter in an anhydrous condition. 

Lactate of morphine is soluble in 8 
parts of water, and in 93 parts of al- 
cohol (sp. gr. 0.838 at 60** F.—Pharm. 
JoMm., May 15th. 

Amyl Hitrite an Antidote to Cocaine. 

Dr. Shilling reports in the Medical 
Chronicle that a female patient, to 
whom a solution of cocaine had been 
admioistered hypodermicallv, became 
suddenly unconscious. Suspecting 
that this was due to a contraction of 
the blood-vessels in the brain, he caused 
her to inhale the vapor of 3 drops of 
amyl nitrite, which restored her in a 
very short time. 
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PHEIV YLBYDRAZnr AS A BE- 
AGENT FOB GLUCOSE.' 

WB have already in a previous issue 
mentioned the fact that a new 
reagent for glucose in the urine has 
recently been proposed; but we have 
awaiteo further information before 
giving details. These we can now 
supply to some extent, although we 
have not yet, ourselves, had more than 
a casual chance to experiment with 
the reagent. 

In the first place it should be stated 
that all sugars having the composition 
CtHi«0«, and to a certain extent aJso 
those composed of CisHiaOn, may be 
regarded as closely allied eitJ^er to the 
alaehydes or the ketones. Now ^ere 
are certain reactions to which all alde- 
hydes or ketones respond, both ttiooe 
which are regularly reoogxuzed as such, 
and also certain other bodies, the true 
relationship of which to aldehvdesand 
ketones is not yet clearly understood, 
but Is rendered niore thaii probable 
by their behavior to these reagents, 
and other striking properties. 

y. Meyer has founa that hydroxvl- 
amine is a universal reagent for alde- 
hydes and ketones, and Emil Fischer 
now recommends phenylhydrazin for 
the same purpose. 

Phenylhydrazin may be regarded as 
ammonia KHt, in which 1 at. of hy- 
drogen is replaced by phenyl C«H», 
and the other one by amido^n NHa. 
It may be obtained by various pro- 
cesses, of which the following yields 
the beot result: 

Twenty parts of aniline (*' oil '*) are 
dissolved m 50 parts of hydrochloric 
acid of spec. gr. 1.19 and 80 parts of 
water. This solution is mixed, while 
cold, with a calculated quantity (mole- 
cule for molecule) of sodium nitrite 
dissolved in twice its weight of water 
and acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
whereby diazobenzolchloride is pro- 
duced. This solution is at once poured 
into an ice-cold, saturated solution of 
sodium sulphite (2 mol. of NatSOt for 
every 1 moL of aniline) and, as soon 
as a sample of the separated crystals, 
when warmed with some of the super- 
natant liquid, dissolves therein to a 
clear liquid without evolution of gas, 
the whole mixture is cautiously heat- 
ed on the water-bath so that the sepa- 
rated salt is nearly all dissolved, and 
the solution carefully neutralized with 
hydrochloric acid. Finally, it is acid- 
ulated wfth acetic add and the warm 
solution treated with zinc powder un- 
til it is decolorized. The solution is 
now filtered, heated to boiling 
(mixed with one-third its volume 
of fuming hydrochloric acid or as 
much as is necessary to combine with 
the phenylhydrazin), which causes the 
separation oi hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin. This is decomposed by 
soda, causing most of the phenyl- 
hydrazin to be precipitated as an oil, 
while the remamder is recovered by 
shaking the remaining solution with 
ether. The crude substance is dehy- 
drated with potassium carbonate and 
rectified. 

It forms an oil of a feebly aromatic 
odor, congealing when cooled to crys- 
talline plates. It melts at 22r C. (73.4** 
F.), and boils at 238-234'' C. (461*- 
453'' F.), at 750 mm. It is abase, capa- 
ble of combining with acids. It resists 
reducing agents very energetically, 
but is very easily destroyed by oxidiz- 
ing agents. Fehling^s solution is re- 
duced even by highly dilute solutions 
of phenylhydrann, nitro^n being 
given off, ChiiO being precipitated, and 
aniline and benzol bem^ formed. 

When phenylhydraion is brought 
in contact with aldehydes or ketones, 
they combine in even molecules to 
solid or oily condensation products, 
water being eliminated. In order that 
this reaction may be unfailing, it is 
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necessary to have the reagent as pure 
as possible. It is best, therefore, to 
punf y the commercial substance by 
separating the base from any acid pres- 
ent, heatiuR it to drive out any free 
ammonia, dissolving it in 10 parts of 
alcohol, and then saturating it with 
concentrate hydrochloric acid. The 
crystalline mass is separated, washed 
with alcohol and ether imtil complete- 
ly colorless and then dried on the 
water-bath. 

The reaction with phenylhydrazin 
takes place best in a solution slightly 
acidulated with acetic acid. It is 
therefore preferable always to employ 
a freshly prepared solution containing 

Hydrochlorate of Phenylhy- 
drazin 1 part. 

Acetate Sodium, cryst U parts. 

Water 8 to 10 " 

In the case of most ketones and 
aldehydes, the reaction may be per- 
formed in aqueous solution. In the 
case of insoluble, aromatic bodies, al- 
cohol may be added. In most cases, 
the separation, of the product of the 
reaction takes place already in the 
cold, in others (as in the case of glu- 
cose) heat is necessary. 

The presence of free mineral acids 
prevents or retards the reaction. If 
they are present, they must be neu- 
tralized with soaa. Nitrous acid is 
altogether inadmissible, and if present, 
must first be removed by means of 
iirea. 

The practical application of this rea- 
gent may be shown on the following 
examples. 

1. Oil of Bitter Almonds. True oil 
of bitter almonds is an aldehyde, viz., 
benzaldehyde. See our May number, 
pa^ 93. A solution of 1 part of this 
oil m 2,000 parts of water, when treat- 
ed with the hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin. yields at once a strong, 
white turhidity, which, on shaking, be- 
comes a thick, flocculent, white pre- 
cipitate. The reaction is still visible 
in a dilution of 1 to 50,000. The pre- 
cipitate may easily be recrystallized 
from warm alcohol. The crystals melt 
at 162.6' C. (306" F.). [This test will 
distinguish the true oil of bitter al- 
monds from nitrobenzol and other 
substitutes, and at the same time will 
serve as a means of separating them.] 

2. Acetophenone^ now commonly 
known as r^pvume (see our April num- 
ber, page 77). This, when suspended 
in water, and shaken with a solution 
of phenylhydrazin, quickly yields a 
yellowish, crystalline compound, 
which may be recrystallized from 
alcohol. 

3. Dextrose (Olucose).^ll 1 part of 
dextrose is heated with 2 parts of hy- 
drochlorate of phenylhydrazin, 3 parts 
of sodium acetate, and 20 parts of 
water, on a water-bath, fine yellow 
needles will begin to separate after ' 
10-16 minutes. These crystals are al- 
most insoluble in water, but easily 
soluble in boiling alcohol. They have 
the composition OitHasNiO*, and are 
probably produced thus : 

G«H„0. -f. 2N,H,C«H, = Ci.HmN«0« + 
gittoose phenylhy. [new oom- 
drazin pound] 

+ 2H,0 -f 2H 
water hydrogen 

Yet Emil Fischer (who discovered this 
reaction, and from whose report, in 
Ber, Deutsch Chem, Ges, and JZetY. /. 
anal, Chem., we take most of the pres- 
ent account) never could observe any 
escape of hydrogen, and tiierefore be- 
lieves that there are some secondary 
reactions going on. He proposes for 
the new compound the name 

PHENTL-OLT700SAZ0NE, 

imtil its nature can be studied and 
better imdeistood. 

As to the use of the reagent: for de- 
tecting glucose in urine. 

This has been demonstrated by the 
experiments of Jaksch and Grooco 
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(Zeitsch. f. anal Chem,, 1885, 478), 
When 60 C.c. of urine containinK 

flucose are mixed with a solution of 
Gm. of pure hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin and 1.5 Gm. of sodium ace- 
tate in 20 C.c. of water, and the mix- 
ture heated on a water-bath, the above- 
mentioned new compound, phenylglu- 
coaazone^ will be separated after 10 to 
15 minutes, in form of a yellow pre- 
cipitate, appearing under the micro- 
scope as yellow needles, often groux)ed 
in stars. If the precipitate, is amor- 
phous, it may be easily crystallissed 
from alcohol. According to Grocco, 
the above test succeeds yet in pres- 
ence of only 0.01 Gm. of glucose in the 
liter (about i grain per quart), and has 
this advantage over other reagents for 
glucose, that no other substance occur- 
ring in the urine produces any reaction 
witn it, 

4. Other sugars likewise respond to 
the reagent. For details regarding 
these we must refer the original (Ber, 
d, Deutach. Chem. Qes., 19, 579). 

CENTBIFnaAL APFABATUS 
FOB LABOBATOBXBS. 

THE centrifuge here illustrated has 
been put on the market by C. 
Gerhardt, of Bonn, and is constructed 
after the pattern of the large centri- 
fu^ used in sugar factories. It 
weighs about 30 i>ounds, and occupies 
but little space, being Hi inches in 
diameter, and nearly 24 inches in 
height. Every portion which is liable 
to come into contact with the liquid to 
be separated is enamelled. Hence it 
is immaterial whether the liquid has 
an alkaline or an acid reaction. 

llie manner of operating the appa- 
ratus is intelligible from the cut. 

An apparatus of this kind will be 
found of great service in many opera- 
tions in the pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical laboratory. 

Among many other uses to which it 
may be put, the following may be 
mentionea: 

1. Drying of crystals, the moisture 
contained between them being ejected 
by the centrifugal motion. 

2. Separating the liquid portion 
from moistened drugs, such as occur 
when ms^ing infusions, macerated 
tinctures, or separating the liquid 
portion from residues of percolation. 

3. Filtration of sjrrups and other 
liquids, a suitable filterine cloth being 
laid upon the inside of the revolving 
drum. 

Method of Obtaining Clear Filtrates 
with the Filter Pump. 

It is well known that certain sub- 
stances, suspended in liquids, have the 
disagreeable tendency of passing 
through the pores of the filter untfl 
the latter has been somewhat clogged 
by them, or the substance has become 
slightly granular and cohesive. In- 
stances of this kind are precipitated 
barium sulphate, carbonate of lead, 
certain sulphides, etc., etc. 

When a niter pump is used, the rate 
of exhaustion gradually increases in a 
constant ratio to the highest point at- 
tainable with the rate at which the 
water passes through the pump. And 
as long as there is any increase of ex- 
haustion a clear liquid cannot be ex- 
pected in these cases. 

Dr. G. H. Bailey, of Manchester, has 
devised a plan to overcome this diffi- 
culty. In addition to the usual two 
pertorations in the rubber cork, one 
of which is to hold the funnel, while 
the other leads to the pump, he pro- 
vides a third, through which a tube 
X>asses, over the external end of which 
a piece of rubber tubing is slipped, and 
the latter closed with a stop-cock in 
such a manner that, when the rarefac- 
tion in the receiver reaches 200 milli- 
meters, air can pass into the receiver, 
and can sustain the partial vacuum 
at 200 Mm. 
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The appcu^tus having been thus ar- 
ranged, and the pump set going, the 
filtration may begin. UnUl the ex- 
haustion has reached 200 Mm., the 
filtrate will run through cloudy. After 
it has been maintained a short time at 
200 Mm., it will begin to run cle€ur, and 
the muddy filtrate may then be re- 
moved and poured back again, so as 
to get the whole filtrate bright and 
free from suspended matter. 

The stop-cock may be arranged so 
that air may be admitted at any other 
degree of rarefaction.— After Annal, 
d. Chem., 232, 358. 

jVofe.— The idea of thus arresting 
the exhaustion at a fixed point is very 
eood, but the means adopted for ob- 
taining it do not seem to us to be quite 
satisfactory, since it is certainly not 
an easy matter to ad lust a pinch-cock 
so that it w^ slightly open when the 
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Apparatus for distilling by fq;>ray. 

outside pressure bears a certain rela- 
tion to tne inside pressure in the ap- 
paratus. There are many ways that 
suggest themselves as improvements. 
One of these, which we have tried, is 
quite simple. Make a series of fine 
pin-holes m the rubber tube attached 
to the glass-tube, and place the pinch- 
cock so that it will leave as many of 
the pin-holes to act as valves as may 
be found necessary to keep the ex- 
haustion at the desired i>oint.— Ed. 
Am. Dr. 




Gerhardt's centrifuge. 

Aooident at Aniline Works. 

The substitution of hydrochloric for 
acetic acid in the nianufacture of ani- 
line has very nearly caused the death of 
five operatives in the works of Messrs. 
Durand & Huguenin, in Basle. It 
appears that this firm was in the habit 
or using in their works German hydro* 
chloric acid, prepared with sulphuric 
acid from copper-pyrites, which al- 
ways contains a large percenta^ of 
arsenic. During the process of amline 
manufacture, the arsenic chloride con- 
tained in the hydrochloric acid became 
transformed into arseniuretted hydro- 
gen, which the operatives inhaled.-— 
Chem. and Drugg. 



DISTZLLATION OB EVAPOHA- 
TION OF SPBAY. 

ARMAND MuBLLERj of Now Tork, is 
the patentee oi an apparatus for 
evaporating or distilling liquids by 
means of a spray or jet of air or 
steam. 

Within the stiU or boiler is placed a 
perforated frame-work, made of wood 
or metal according as the nature of 
the liquid will admit. Hie shape of 
this frame in horizontal sections is 
shown in the smaller figure, liie spray 
apparatus, a a, carries a current of 
compressed air, which may also be 
previously heated, if required. The 
products of the distillation are aspi- 
rated away through e. The boiler or 
chamber b may be neated by a water, 
sand, or oil bath. 

The object of the frame is to deprive 
the spray as much as possible or par- 
ticles of Uquid mechanically carried 
over. 

IObIOIITAL ComiUHIOATIOll.] 

A COMPABATIVB SUBVEY OF 
THE PTTARMAnoP HnrAft OF 
EUBOFE Aim THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Dr. Bruno Hirsch, of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, has just favored us with the 
concluding number of the first volume 
of his laXest work, already mentioned 
in previous issues of this JoumaL'*' 

The preface of this volume contains 
a summary of the results of the com- 
parison of the leading pharmacopoeias 
of the world. This summary, from the 
pen of so competent a critic on the field 
of pharmacopoeial literature, has been 
written at a time when the salient 
features of each pharmacoposia must 
have been most vividly impressed on 
the mind of the writer, and it contains 
much from which the future revisers 
of the different pharmacopoeias may 
derive benefit. We have thought it 
incumbent upon us to translate such 

ortiona as may be of more general in- 



The pharmacopoeias which the 
author has made use of and collated 
in his work are the following: 

[Note.-'The language (or mnguages) 
in which each of these is composed is 
appended to each in parentheses.] 

Austrian, VI.; 1»59, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Beleian, H. (in.) ; 1885. (Latin and 
French.) 
British, U.; 1885. (English.) 
Danish, II. ; 1868, with Supplements, 
1874 and 1876. (Latin ; Suppl. , Danish.) 
Finnish, IV. ; 1885. (Latin.) 
French, IV. ; 1884, with ** Erratum," 
(French.) 

German, n. ; 1882. (Latin and Ger- 
man.) 

Greek, I.; 1837, and SuppL, 1868. 
(Latin and Modem Greek.) 

Hungarian, I.; 1871. (Latin and 
Hungarian.) 
Netherlands, II. ; 1871. (Latin.) 
Norwegian, II.; 1870, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 
Boumanian, n. ; 1874. (Roumanian.) 
Russian, IH. ; 1880. (Russian.) 
Spanish, VI. ; 1884. (Spanish.) 
Swedish, VTI.; 1879; Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 
Swiss, n.; 1872: Suppl., 1876. (Latin.) 
United States, VI. ; 1882. (English.) 
[Note of Ed. Am. Dr.— The Swedish 
Pharm. of 1879 is the third impression 
of the seventh edition, originally pub- 
lished in 1869. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to us that the author did not 
mclude the Portuguese Pharm^opoeia 
of 1876, which is a very good one, and 
far superior, for instance, to the Span- 
ish.] 

Most of the pharmacopoeias have 
adopted the Latin language for the 

* ** UniTeraaI-Ph«nnakop9e.** Eioe veiiBleichande 
ZosammenstoUuiiir der sar Zeit io Europa und 
Nordamerik* r&ltigen Pharmakopfien. von Dr. 
Bruno Hirech. voLI., 8to, Leipslg, pp. xri. and 971. 
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official titles, though not all of them 
have adopted it for the text, as will be 
Been from the preceding table. The 
French, Spanish [Portuguese], and 
Roumanian are written in their respec- 
tive vernaculars, and all of these, ex- 
cept the last, add the Latin titles as 
synonyms. 

In the designation of the sevend 
drugs taken from the animal or vege- 
table kingdom, some of the pharma- 
copoeiasplaoe the name of the part of 
the individual— viz., Ck)rtex, Fructus, 
Herba, etc.— in front ^ for instance, the 
Belgian, Danish, Furnish, German, 
Swiss, Norwegian, Russian, and Swed- 
ish, which would say, therefore, Cor- 
tex CcucariUoB. Oth^ transpose these 
names, as the British and Greeks which 
have CascariUcB Cortex, The remain- 
der use, as officinal titles, either the 
vulgar names or the systematic (scien- 
tific) names— for instance. Absinthium 
for Artemisia Absinthium; Calamus 
for Acorua Calamus— emd either spe- 
cify the particular part, which is m- 
tended to be used, in the definition or 
otherwise, or they omit to do so alto- 
gether. 

In the titles of chemicals, some of 
the pharmacopoBias place the electo- 
positive constituent in front, while 
others reverse the order. For instance, 
hydrochloric acid is called Acidum 
Hydrochloricum by the Belgian, and, 
in their several vernaculars, by the 
French, Spanish, and Roumanian. 
The Danish, Norwegian, Russian, and 
Swedish call it Actaum Hydrochloror 
tum^ the others Acidum HydrocMori- 
cum^ except the Greek, which uses the 
old name Acidum Murtaticum. Green 
sulphate of iron is called Ferri Sulphas 
by the British and U. S. Ph. ; Sulphas 
Fern* by the Belgian; Sulphas ferrosua 
by the Danish, Finnish, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, and Swedish; and corre- 
spondingly, in the vernacular, by the 
French and Spanish; Ferrum sulphu- 
ricum bv all tne others. The names of 
the ooDiaes of aluminium, barium, cal- 
cium, etc., according to the old chemi- 
cal nomenclature, appear in the titles 
of chemical salts in the French, Gr^k, 
Netherlands, Norwegian, Roumanian, 
Russian, and Swedish. In others the 
name of the metal itself is used. 
Many pharmacopcsias designate cer- 
tain commonly known substances, 
such as borax, alum, etc., by these 
very names, latinized, viz., Borax, 
Alumen, etc. Others again endeavor 
to express in the title the chemical 
composition, which sometimes leads to 
quite uncouth and impractical desig- 
nations. 

Almost sXL of the modem pharma-* 
copoeias arrange the titles of the offi- 
cinal substances in one alphabetical 
6rder. Only the French, Greek, and 
Spanish separate the drugs and crude 
materials from the pharmaceutical 
and chemical preparations and com- 
pounds. While, however, the Greek 
and Spanish again enumerate the titles 
of the second part in one continuous 
alphabetical series, the French does 
this only in the first part (crude drujgs), 
and subdivides the second part into 
three separate sections, respectively 
embracing chemical, galenical, and 
veterinary pharmacy; and the galeni. 
cal is agam subdivided into numerous 
sub-sections, each of them with a sepa- 
rate alphabetical arrangement, so that 
it is often difficult to find any title 
looked for, without consulting the in- 
dex. 

It is often said that a pharmacopoeia 
should not be a text-book, that is, it 
should not attempt to teach. This 
principle is observed by some of the 
pharmacopoeias quite rigidly, for in- 
stance, by the French, where the 
several titles of crude substances are 
merely enumerated, without any at- 
tempt at description or characteriza- 
tion. The same pharmacopoeia, how- 
ever, in its second part, decidedly 
infringes upon this prmciple in many 
instances. The same is often done by 



the Spanish, Belgian, and Ru3sian, in 
the directions for making the various 
preparations. This infringement of 
the principle above mentioned, how- 
ever, can do no harm, as long as the 
ffiven directions are correct. The in- 
ningement may have arisen from a 
lauoable desire, on the part of the 
compilers, to insure the identity of the 
products, even when prepared by the 
less skilled members of tne profession. 
A much more serious defect of a 

Sharmacopceia is the presence of rid- 
les, that is, of such directions or 
statements, or requirements, the rea- 
sons for which are not sufficiently 
well known outside of the body of re- 
visers, and may not even be known to 
every one of the latter. Examples of 
this sort are the omission of the object 
of certain tests directed to ascertain 
the purity of a chemical. Several of 
the mder pharmacopoeias have already 
avoided uiis blunder by the addition 
of a chemical symbol or a word in pa- 
rentheeos. Among the recent ones 
this is done most completely and uni- 
formly in the case oi chemicals and 
many important crude drugs by the 
U. S. Ph. ['^excellent Pharmacopoeia 
of the U. S.," as Dr. Hirsch here ex- 
presses himself], and, in the case of 
vegetable drugs, by the Russian. 

Chemicals and certain other pro- 
ducts of difficult prei>aration are, as a 
rule, merely defined and more or less 
characterized by nearly all the modem 
pharmacopoeias. Only the French and 
Spanish still give formulas for the 
preparation of alkaloids, acids, ethe- 
real oils, numerous salts, etc., which 
are but rarely prepared by the apoth- 
ecary. 

The largest proportion of working 
formulae in the several pharmacopoeias 
is, however, devoted to the so-called 
galenical preparations, as well as to 
certain chemicals which are apt to 
vary according to the process adopted. 
Here we meet the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It might be supposed 
that the green sulphate of iron could 
be prepared, all over the world, equally 
well by one and the same process. The 
fact, however, is that, of sixteen differ- 
ent pharmacopoeias, each directs a dif- 
ferent method. For preparing Ace^m 
Scilke, sixteen out of seventeen phar- 
macopoeias prescribe different pro- 
cesses. Even the descriptions and 
tests of such simple products differ 
sometimes in the most surprising and 
unaccountable manner. On the other 
hand, in the case of substances which 
are more difficult to prepare, and re- 
quire more knowledge and judgment 
to test, the methods are frequently al- 
most literally identical, showing that 
in such cases the different pharmaco- 
poeias have derived their version from 
one and the samei source [or have cop- 
ied from each other], while in the 
former case each has acted upon its 
own judgment, not needing any guide 
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irly all modem pharmacopoeias 
have adopted the decimal or metric 
system, or the system of parts by 
weight. The British alone, in spite of 
the meritorious example of the Pnarm. 
of the XT. S. [see note at end of arti- 
cle] stiU retains the mixed -method, 
ana directs that all solids be weighed 
and all liquids be measured. The at- 
tempt made in the last revision of the 
Brit. Ph. to adopt a modified system 
of parts by weight, by the introduction 
of ** parts " and ** fluid-parts," accom- 

Sshes the object but imperfectly, 
e Spanish Ph. has adopted a system 
of rounding off fractional numbers, 
which, in many cases, leads to very ab- 
normal and variable results, particu- 
larly when the figures given by the 
phiuinacopoeia have to oe multiplied 
to make Isurger quantities of product. 
On the other hand, some pharmaco- 
poeias are too punctilious in giving 
tractioncd, and mconvenient figures, 
where they were not needed. 
A much more important feature- 



namely, the adjustment of certain 
groups of chemicals or solutions on the 
basis of their equivalents—has been, 
so far, only adopted by the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Roumanian pharmaco- 
poeias, and even by these only in tiie 
case of the diluted acids. The author 
(Dr. Hirsch) has for many years advo- 
cated the adoption of a system in which 
the strength of the various diluted acids 
and the solutions of the caustic and 
carbonated alkalies, including ammo- 
nia, should be adjiurf^ on the basis of 
their equivalents. 

The normal properties of the chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical preparations 
are by no means treated with sufficient 
explicitness by all pharmacopoeias. 
They, as well as the important reac- 
tions for identity, are often entirely ab- 
sent. 

A great advance has been made in 
the methods of testing the purity of 
preparations, particularly in the Ger- 
man and United States Pharms., hy 
converting many qualitative into 

Suantitative tests through the intro- 
notion of volumetric test-solutions 
In contrast with these, it appears very 
strange that the new Frencn Ph. does 
not contain a list of reagents, which 
none of the other pharmacopoaias is 
without. 

In comparing these different phar- 
macopoeias, it is soon noticed that 
there is a sort of blood-relation between 
a certain number of them, which, in 
some cases, is even expressly acknowl- 
edged, or has been brought about 
intentionally. Very closely allied in 
every respect are the Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Roumanian. The Belgian, 
particularly in its last edition, snows 
many simuarities to the French, while 
the older edition more nearly approach- 
ed the Greek. The British and U. 3. 
Fbs. approach each other in many re- 
spects, and this is still more the case 
with the Danish, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish, which were purposely composed in 
as uniform or similar a manner as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the Norwegian has 
about 200 titles less than the Danish or 
SwedLish, and the latter seems to have 
also paia some deference to the Rus- 
sian. The last Finnish is closely relat- 
ed to the three Skandinavian Pharma- 
copoeias, but still more so to the last 
German, from which it has often 
copied verbally, unfortimately with- 
out eliminating errors, even when such 
had been previously pointed out. The 
last Frencn Ph. is in many respects not 
in advance of the previous edition of 
1866, and has been probably but little in- 
fluenced by other pharmacopoeias.* It 
has retained a number of fonnulas 
which are certainly but rarely pre- 
pared in any dispensing establishment, 
and, on the other hand, has paid too 
little attention to the definition of the 
properties, and to the tests of purity 
of crude and manufactured curticles. 
A large proportion of the tests which 
have been included is practically use- 
less, and the text is full, of errors, 
though most of them have been cor- 
tected in a supplement, entitled '"Er- 
ratum." The new Spanish Pharm., 
which has evidently neen somewhat 
influenced by the French, likewise 
stands comparatively isolated, in hav- 
ing a great number of preparations 
peculiar to itself. The Bussian has 
much resemblance to the first German, 
but has evidently paid close attention 
to the criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement contained in the current 
literatura 

While it is the duty of each nation 
having a pharmacopoeia of its own to 
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UUle attention ttie French FbarmMOpoelt 
«jvuutiivi«e has paid to other phannaoopopiaf wWcn 
hare appeared either previous te, or dnw "f 
period of preparing the new edition, is •▼*a«K!J? 
among other things, by the iact. that an offlcW 
copy of the U. 8. Ph. of 188S, sent to the Frendi 
Commission, by Tote of the Conamittee of Bjg- 
sion and Publication at the end of JMuay, 1^ 
and accompanied by an oftcial f^oj^*^^^^ 
presiding officers of the National OonwntiOT Mrt 
the Oommittee of Revisioii, has lo this dsy remain 

ed unacknowledged. 
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improve the latter at every new revi- 
sion, none of them can affora to neglect 
the work accomplished hy the others, 
but is boimd to utilize for its own pur- 
poses whatever progress and advance- 
ment has been made b^ them. Among 
the large number of ezisitinK pharma- 
copoeias there is not one which does not 
possess some i>oints of merit over the 
others, either in general treatment of 
the subjects embraced, or in single 
articles. On the other hand, none of 
them is free from errors. 

For this reason, each should be 
ready to accept knowledge from the 
other, so that every subsequent revi- 
sion will make the work more perfect. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— Dr. Hirsch 
may not be aware that the si^ns of the 
times, in this coimtry, pomt to the 
probability that the svstem of paxts 
by weight, adopted in tne last revision 
of the U. 8. Ph., will ajgain be aban- 
doned in the next revision, at least in 
the prepiuration of tinctures, and 
liquids which are ^nerally prescrib- 
ed, as well as administered, oy mea- 
sure. The Committee of Revision of 
1870 already had been directed to 
drop measures, but declined to do so, 
as tne carrying out of the instructions 
would (as the Committee sums up its 
reasons; see U. 8. Ph., 1870, p. xiv.) 
*' entail so much expenditure of time, 
labor, and cost as to render the plan 
impracticable.'' The Committee was 
much censured for its failure to obey 
the instructions. The succeeding Com- 
mittee of 1880 received the same di- 
rections from the Convention, and 
it did carry them out. For doing so. 
it has been probably as much blamed 
as the previous Committee had been 
for not doing. A permanent success 
of the plan to abandon measures en- 
tirely could be brought about only if 
physicians were to accustom them- 
selves to prescribe liquids by weight. 
As this appears to be hopeless, to 
judge from previous experience, it 
will become an important question to 
decide, whether it will not oe best to 
return to the former system. Possi* 
bly both may be combmed. In such 
formulsB afi the following: 

Pulvis Cretce Compoaitue. 

Prepared chalk 80 parts. 

Acacia, pd 20 ** 

Sugar, pd 50 " 

100 •' . 

certainly no one will object to parts by 
weight. But in the case of a tmcture, 
for instance, the physician wants to 
know at a glance, to how much of the 
crude drug a given volume of the pre- 
paration IS equivalent. In the criti- 
cisms made upon the Committee of 
Revision, for its action in this matter, 
the tact of its having merely carried 
out its express instructions has often 
been left out of sight. The method of 
parts by weight was bound to be tried 
practically some time or other. If it 
never had been tried, there would al- 
ways have been a great clamor for it. If 
after a thorough trial,it is declared by a 
respectable majority to be unsuited or 
impracticable tor this country, it will 
be a simple matter to brush it away, 
and to substitute something better 
for it.] 

Apone: a Hew Kind of Pain- 
Ezpeller. 

The following is said to be the mode 
of preparation of a sort of pain-killer 
recommended by Dr. Poulet under the 
name of apone : 

Capeicum 20 parts. 

Water of Ammonia 10 " 

Oil of Thyme 1 part 

Chloral 1 " 

Alcohol, 60^ lOOparts. 

Digest the capsicum with the alcohol 
and ammonia during four weekis, filter, 
and add the other ingredients.-— After 
Pharm. Zeit, 
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APPARATUS FOB EXTBACTINa 
DISSOLVED SUBSTAKCES 

FBOM LIQUIDS BY MEAI9S OF 
LIGHT VOLATILE SOLVENTS. 

APPARATUS for this purpose have 
been recently described by Neu- 
maur (Ber. d, DeiUech Oesell.^ xviii., 
3,061; Amerioan Druggist^ March 
number, 1886, p. 49). In this case a 
siphon was used to remove the sol* 
vent after it had passed through the 
liouid to be extracted, and I had my- 
self been using an arrangement of 
somewhat similar principle. But in 
the course of work, the following sim- 
ple method was found preferable: 

The solvent in the flask A (Fig. 1) is 
heated by means of a wat^r^bath, so 
that tihe vapor passes through the tube 
T to the bottom of the liquid to be 
treated with it (L), which is placed in 
the vessel B. As B is tightly corked, 
the condensed solvent, coUectrng above 
L, is next forced up the tube T' (which 
opens above the surface of L) and into 
the open condenser C, from the bottom 
of whidi it is carried off by the tube T' 
to return to A. The extra height of T 
above B checks regurgitation when A 
cools. It is evident that external heat 
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Neummur*! extraction Apparatus. 

may be applied to B to aid the extrac- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it is ne- 
cessary to avoid heating L by the 
condensation of the solvent, the ar- 
rangement shown in Fie. 2 is adopted. 
Here the vapor passes first to the con- 
denser C by the tube T, and the con- 
densed solvent collects in T', which is 
of such a height that, by the weight of 
the column of liouid m that tube, a 
stream is forced tnrough L and up T'^, 
thus effecting the return to A. Some 
arrangement for spreading the solvent 
on its entrance to L wOl be found use- 
ful. For this a funnel (D) was fused 
to the tube T (Fig. 1), and over its 
mouth platinum pierced with pin-holes 
was folded.— Arnouo Eiloart, B.Sc., 
in Chem. News, 1886, 2Sh 

An Elastic Mucilage. 

The Chemische Centralblatt gives the 
following directions for an elastic 
mucilafi;e : 

Dissolve 1 part of salicylic acid in 
20 parte of alcohol, add 3 parts of soft 
soap and 3 i>arts of glycerin. Shake 
thoroughly, and add the mixture to a 
mucilage prepeu*ed from 93 parts of 
gum Arabic and the requisite amount 
of water (about 180 parts). 

This mucila^ is said to keep well, 
and, when it dries, to remain elastic 
without tendency to cracking. 



A NEW apnlication of ozokerite has 
been recently discovered in Russia, 
where it is now used for making ties 
in the Transcaspian railroad, which 
has already passed Askabad, and 
nearly reached Merv. The process of 
manufacture is very simple and inex^ 
pensive. Kyra, the local name for 
ozokerite, is found there in thin layers 
of 7 inches in thickness. In its primi- 
tive state, it contains a certain per- 
centage of decayed matter. To re- 
move this, the ozokerite is melted in 
laree caldrons, the refuse sinks to the 
bottom, and the pure ozokerite collects 
at the top. This purified ozokerite, 
melted and mixed with 75 per cent of 
limestone and 26 per cent of fine 
gravel, gives a very good asphalt, 
which is pressed in boxes shaped like 
railroad ties. Notwithstandmg the 
high temperature, which reaches 48* 
R (liO^* F.), the ties retain their shape 
and hardness. 

These asphalt ties are used all along 
the road, except at the ends and cen- 
tre of every rail, where, as yet, wooden 
ties are employed. In this way, about 
£160 per mile is economized.--C^tem. 
andJ/rugg. 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE RE- 
VISED HOSPITAL FOBMULABY 

OF THE DEPARTMEI9T OF FUBLIO OHARI- 
TISS AND OORRBOTION OF THE OFTT 
OF NEW YORK. 

The Formulary of the Hospitals of 
the City of New York, under the 
charge of the Oommlssioners of Public 
Chanties and Correction, has been out 
of print for several veara A new and 
revised edition has oeen prepared for 
distribution among the physicians and 
apothecaries of the department, and 
13 shortly to be issued.* A lar^ num- 
ber of the preoarations contamed in 
the formulfiiry nave found their way 
into general practice, and inquiries 
for one or the other formula are con- 
stantly bein^ directed to some one 
connected with the department. In 
order to comply with tnese requests, 
we shall publish a selection of the 
formulas, omitting those for which 
standard formulsB are available in 
other works of reference. 

The titles by which the several pre- 
parations are known in the different 
institutions have been left unchanged, 
though some of them would lose tneir 
definiteness if used promiscuously or 
without reference to the source £rom 
which they have been taken. For in- 
stance, the very first formula, entitled 
** Cough Mixture,'^ is that of a prepa- 
tion in common use at the Out-door 
Dispensary of Bellevue Hospital. Out- 
side ot this particular institution, the 
title ^' Cough Mixture" might be ap- 
plied to an infinite variety of com- 
pounds. For this reason, the name of 
the institution in which such prepara- 
tions are in vogue should be regwled 
as an intrinsic part of the title. 

Alfiurge proportion of the formulsB 
which will DO given by us have been 
in use for years, and have survived 
numerous changes in the medical 
staffs of the institutions. Many of 
the formulae have become favorite pre- 
scriptions of former internes, though 
they may be but rarely quoted by their 
hospital titles when they are pre- 
scrioed in private practice. 

The directions under each formula 
are purposely given in English, the 
Latin being restricted to the names 
of the ingredients. The drachm sign, 
which in many fonts of type is not 
sufficiently distinctive from the ounce 
sign, when quick reference is to be 
made to a formula, has been replaced 

* The forthcomlDg edition Is for use in the public 
insUttttione, and is not for sale. We mention this 
fact here to spare our readers the disappointment 
of flndlng this out themselTea, after a deal of cor- 
reepondenoe. 
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by the abbreviation dr. It would be 
well if this were generally adopted by 
the profession. 

Hospital Formulary. 

I. MIXTURES FOR INTERNAL 
USE. 

A. FOB DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY 
ORGANS. 

1. ''Cough Mixture'' (Bureau O. 

D. P.).* 

^ Syr. Tdutanl, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Tr. HyoBcyami, 
Spir. JSther. Comp., 
Aqusa &a p. leq. 

Mix. 

Do^: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. G. 
Janeway.) 

2. ^' Cough Mixture for Adults'' 

(Inf. Ho9p.). 

I( Amnion. Chloridi dr. 1 

Spir. .^ther. Ck>mp fl. dr. 6 

Syr, Pruni Virg ^' I ^ 

Aquffi .q. 8. ad fl. | 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Do9e : A teaspoonf uL 

3. •* Cough Mixture for Infants'' 

(Inf Hosp.). 

9 Tr. Opii Camph., 
Spir. Ammon. Arom., 

Syr. Pruni Virg aa fl. J 1 

Ext. Ipecac. Fl m 80 

AquflB q. 8. ad fl, I 8 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

4. Emulsio Expectorans (Hart's Id, 
Hosp,). 

^ MorphinaB Sulph gr. 1 

Syr. Scill^B., 

Syr, Ipecac. aa fl. J 1 

Syr. Tolutani., 

Syr. Pruni Virg aa fl. dr, 6 

It. Benzoin. Comp., 

Tr. SanguiuarisB &a fl, dr. 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

5. Mistura Ammonii Carbonatis 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Ammonii Carbonac, 

Ext. OlycyrrhizaB aa gr. 80 

Syr. Senegaa fl. dr. 4 

Syr. Ipecac fl. dr. 2 

Syr. Tolutani fl. dr. 4 

Aquae Cinnam q. 8. ad fl. $ 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. G. H. Bosley.) 

6. Mistura Antasthmatica (Bureau 
O. 2>. P.). C'Asthma Mixture.") 

9 Codeinee Sulphatis gr. 4 

Potassii lodidi gr. 82 

Chloroformi H 

Svrupil fl. I 1 

Mucilag. Acacias. . ..q. 8. ad fl. f 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose ; A teaspoonful. (Dr. 8. 8, 
Burt.) 

7. Mistura Asthmatica (Bell, and 
Char. Hosp.). 

^ Morphinaa Sulph gr. 1 

Aqu89, 

Spir. jSStheriB Comp. . . a& fl. I 1 

* Where no apeoial institution is quoted bjr name, 
it is understood that the preparation or compound 
is used in several or in all institutions. The abbre- 
Tiated names stand for the following: 
BeU. Hosp.sBellevue Hospital, New York Citr. 
Char. Hosp.=:Ch«rit7 Hospital, BlaokweU's Island. 
Bureau O. D. P. = Bureau of Medical and Surgical 
Relief for the Out-Door Poor (Bellevue Dispen- 

QouT. Hosp sGouTemeur HoepltaL 

Han*8 Isl.H.=Hart*8 Island Hospital. 

Inf. Hosp. = Infant's Hospital. IcandaU*s Island. 

Rand. hi. H.~RandaU*sIsland Hospital. 

Ins. As.=In8ane Asvlum, Ward's Island. 

Lun. As.sLunatic Asylum, Ward*s Island. 

90th St. HoBp.=Nlnety.Ninth Street Reception 

Hospital. 
West. I)isp.= Bureau Med. and Burg. Relief for the 

Out-Door Poor of the 28d and S4th Wards 

(Westchester Ave.). 
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Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Abf6.— In the pubUc hospitals, the 
so-called United States solution of 
morphine (1 grain in 1 fiuidounce) is 
still verygenerally used. As it is no 
lon^r officinal, it has been thought 
advisable not to direct it as a consti- 
tuent of a mixture or compound, but 
to sx>ecify the quantity of morphine 
and water, separately. 

8. Mistura Bechica. 

*^ Cough Mixture (Steurer)" (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

^Tr. Opii Camph., 
Tr. Hyoscyami, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. TcAutani aa part 8sq. 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful. (Dr. J. A. 
Steurer.) 

9. Mistura Bronchi (Bureau O. D. P.). 

Q AmmoDii Carb gr. 10 

Syr. Pruni Virg Tq,. 80 

Syr. Ipecac fl. dr. U 

Tr. Opii Camph .fl. dr. 1 

AqusB q. s. ad fl. $ 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R. Bobinson.) 

10. Mistura contra Tussim. 
•* House Cough Mixture " (BeU. Hosp.). 

9Tr. Hyoecyami, 

Tr. Opii Camph., 

Spr. Tolutani, 

Syr. Scilke fia part aeq. 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

11. Mistura JExpectorans (Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

^ Ammonii Carb gr, 16 

Ext. SenegaB FL, 
Ext. Scillfla Fl., 

Tr. TolutansB fi& fl. dr. d 

Aqu8B fl. dr.4 

Syrupi q. a, ad fl.; 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonf uL 

12. Mistura Expectorans (Char.Hosp.) 

QTr. Sauguinarias fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph., 
Syr. Scillsa, 

Syr. Tolutani a& fl. dr. 2 

Aquae q. a. adfl. $ 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful, 

13. '' Mistura ExpecUyrans (Children)" 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Syr. SeoegsB, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Acaciad aa part aaq. 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. Th. H. 
Holgate.) 

14. Mistura Expectorans (Stokes). 
Stokes' Expectorant. 

^ Ammonii Carb gr. 82. 

Ext. Scillao Fl., 

Ext. Senegae &S fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph fl. dr. 6 

Aquae fl. dr. 4 

Syr. Tolutani q. s. ad fl, § 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teasi>oonful. 

15. Mistura Eacpectorans (*' Struma") 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

^ Ammonii Chloridi gr. 46 

Syr. Fern lodidi * .. «l 46 

Syr. Sene^, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Syr. Acaciae aafl. | 1 

OielMorrhuae fl. | 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: One and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls every three hours, to a child of 
four years. In bronchitis with struma. 
(Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 



16. Mistura QUmoini. 
(Mistura NUroglycerini.) 

9 Spiritus Glonoini (If) gtt. 1 

Syrupi Lj^ 

Mix. 

One dose, to be taken every 4 hours 
in angina pectoris, asthma, etc. 

J^^o&.— Spiritus Glonoini is a 1-per- 
cent alcohoUc solution of nitrogly- 
cerin. 

17. Mistura Olycyrrhisxe (Bureau 0. 
D. P.). 

9 Ammonii Chloridi, 

Ext. Giycyrrhizae pulv. . . .aa dr. 2 

Tr. Opii Camph fl. dr. 2 

Aquae q. a. ad fl. $ 4 



Mix. 
Dose: 
Brakes.) 



A teaspoonful. (Dr. D. 



18. Mistura OlycyrrhizcR Composita 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

(Broum Mixture, modified.) 

9 Ext. Giycyrrhizae Fl fl. dr. 2 

Vini Antimonii fl. dr. 2 

Spir. iEther. Nitr fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph., 

Syrupi aa fl. dr. 4 

Aquae q. a. adfl. § 4 

Mix. 

Dose: 1 to 4 teaspoonf uls. 
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Mistura Hydrocyanica 
Hosp.). 

. 9 Acidi Hydrocyanlci dil ni 32 

Morphinae SulphatiB gr. 1 

Syrupi Tolutani fl. | 1 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. | 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaapoonful. 

.ATote.— This mixture was formerly 
directed to be made with cvanide of 
potassium, inst^ui of with hyorocyanic 
acid. But as this salt always contains 
more or lees carbonate of potassium, it 
is incompatible with salts of alkaloidB, 
as it precipitates the latter, and the 
whole of the precipitated alkaloid may 
accidentally be taken with the last 
dose. 

20. Mistura Hydrocyanica (Char. 
Hosp.). 



9 Potasaii Cyanidi gr. 2 

Vini Antimonii fl. dr. 2 

Syr. Tolutani, 

Mucilag. AcaciBe &SL fl. dr. 4 



Aquae ' q. a. ad fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

21. Mistura Hyoscyami Composita. 

9 Acidi Hydrocyanlci dil., 

Chloroformi fi& ni 80 

Tr. Hyoscyami, 

Aquae Camphorae && fl. | 1 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

22. Mistura Pecto^xdis (Oouv. Hosp,), 

9 Antimon. et Potaaa. Tart., 

Morphinae Sulphatia. . . .a& gr. i 

Ext Cubebee Fl ni 16 

Syr. Tolutani fl.| 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful (Dr. C. F. 
Stokes.) 

23. Mistura Pertussis (Bureau 0. D. 

P.). 

9 Potasaii Bromidi gr. 8 

Tr. Opii Camph., 
Syr. Ipecac, 
Syr. llnctucarii, 

Syr. Tolutani && fl. dr. 2 

Aquae q.'a. ad fl. S 3 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose; A teaspoonful. 

24. '' Mistura Pertussis (Children)" 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Ammonii Bromidi, 

Ferri et Quininae Qt aa dr. It 

Syr. Senegae., 
' Syr. Pruni Virg., 
I^r. Aoaciae fi& fl. 3 ^ 
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Dissolve and mix. 

Doae : A teaspoonf ul for a child of 
four years. (Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 

26. Mistura Potassii Bromo-Cyanidi 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

I( Potassii Bromidi dr. 4 

Potassii Cvanidi. gr. 4 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. 5 4 

Dissolve and niiz. 
Dose : A teaspoonf uL 

26. Mistura Potassii Chloratia (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

^ Potassii Chloratis, 

Ammonii Chloridi a& dr. 1 

Ext. QlycyrrhizsB Fl fl. dr. 2 

Aqu» q. B. ad fl. | 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. G. G. 
Wheelock.) 

27. Mistura Potassii lodidi et Hoff- 

manni (Bureau O. D. P.). 

I^ Potassii lodidi dr. 8 

Tr. TolutansB, 

Ext. Pruni Virg. Fl . . .afi fl. dr. 1 

Syrupi, 

AqusB fiafl.; 1 

Spir. ^ther. Comp fl. | 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. Pr. E. G. 
Janeway.) 

28. Mistura Potassii lodidi et Hoff- 
manni Composita (Bureau O. D. P.). 

^ Ammonii CarboDat gr. 60 

Potassii lodidi dr. 8 

Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Spir. iEther. Oomp....&afl. $ H 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Katzenbach.) 

29. Mistura Potassii Nitratis (Bureau 

O. 2>. P.). 

9 Potassii Nitratis gr. 1 

Spir. ^ther. Nitr., 

Syr. ipecac &a m 80 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. dr. 2 

Aquae q.s. ad fl. § 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R Robinson.) 

30. Mistura Sedativa (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

^ Acidi Hydrocyanici diL, 

Cliloroformi Purificati S& HI 80 

Tr, Hyoaoyami, 

Syr. Tolutani, 

AqusB Campboraa, 

Mucilag. AcacisB SS, fl. dr. 4 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Katzenbach.) 

31. Mistura Tolutana Adda. 

^ Tr. Tolutanw fl. dr. 2 

Acidi Acetici fl. dr. li 

Syr. SenegsB fl. dr. 4 

Sjr. Pruni Virg fl. J 2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

32. Mistura ** Tussis'' (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

^ Tr. Nucis Vomic» fl. dr. 2 

Vin. Ipecac fl. dr. 2^ 

Syr. Sarsaparillss Co.» 

Syr. Senegfe a&fl.; H 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful, for children, 
pr. W. F. Ackermann.) 

33. '* Night-Sweat Mixture'' (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

I( Atropinsa Sulphat gr. jijf 

StrychninsB Sulphat gr. |^ 

Syrupi m 80 

AqusB fl. dr. 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose. (Dr. S. S. Burt.) 
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34. Whooping Cough Mixture (Inf. 
Hosp.). 

9 Acidi Nitrici dii fl. dr. 1 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. dr. 4 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. 5 2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

B. TOMIO MIXTUBSa 

36. Lemon Tonic (Char. Hosp.). 

Q CinchoninsB Sulphat., 

Acidi atrici fi& gr. ."tO 

Syrupi 2-5 U 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi m 80 

AqusB q. s. ad fl. S 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
2>om; A teaspoonful. 

36. Mistura Acidi Muriatiei (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

^ Acidi Uydrochlorici 1% 46 

Tr. Gentian, Comp., 

AquSB &&fl. S 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

87. Mistura Ferri et Ammonii Citron 
tis (Bureau O. D. P.). 

Ferri et Ammon. Citr., 
Ammonii Carbonat. . . . ,&a gr. 82 
Syrupi, 
9 AquffiAnisi &afl.S 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. J. L. 
Smith.) 

38. Mistura Ferri et Bismuthi (Bun 
reau O. D. P.). 

9 Ferri et Bismuthi Citr gr. 60 

Aqusd fl. § 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. In dyspepsia, 
gastric intolerance of consumptives, 
etc. 

iVbte.— Citrate of Iron and Bismuth 
is a compoimd containing equal parts, 
by weight, of citrate of iron and am- 
monium and citrate of bismuth and 
ammonium. 

39. Mistura Ferri et Cinchonince (I.) 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 CinchoninsB Sulphatis. ...gr. 60 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 2 

AquBB q. 8. adfl. S 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonfuL 

40. Mistura Ferri et Cinehonince (JL) 
(Char. Hosp.). 

^ Cinohoninsd SulphatiB gr. 60 

Tr. Ferri. Chloridi fl. dr. 2 

Aqusd fl. I 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonf uL 

41. Mistura Ferri et Lactis. 

9 Syrupi fl. dr. 2 

Lfictis Recentis fl. J 2 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi. . .dosim unam. 

To the mixture of Syrup and Fresh 
Milk, freshly prepared for the pur- 
pose, add the prescribed dose of Tinc- 
ture of Iron, mix quickly, and admin- 
ister it. The taste ot the iron is 
completely covered by the vehicle. 

42. Mistura Ferri et QuiniruB. 

"^ Quininss Sulphatis gr. 80 

ft. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 2 

Aqusa q. s. ad fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

43. Mistura lodata (Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Potassiilodidi dr. 2. 

Syr. Ferri lodidi fl. dr. 4 

0^. Calumbes q. s. ad fl, $ 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: AteaspoonfuL 
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44. Mistura Nigra (Bureau O. D. P.). 

3 Ferri et Ammon. Citr gr. 80 

Tr. CinchonsB Comp fl. § 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

46. Mistura pro Anoemia (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

9 Ammonii Chloridi dr. 2 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 8 

Glyoerini fl. | 1 

Aquas q. s. ad fl. f 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Katzenbach.) 

46. Mistura QuiniruB Dulds. 

3 QuininsB Sulphatis, 

Glycyrrhizini Ammoniati (U. 

S.Ph.) &&jpr. 15 

EUixir Aromatici fl. J 1 

Dissolve the Ammoniated Glycyr- 
rhizin in the Aromatic Elixir, and 
suspend in it the Sulphate of Quinine, 
using no acid, as this would precipi- 
tate the glycyrrhizin. 

Inooidation Against Yellow Fever. 

Recent reports appear to confirm 
the claim made by Dr. Domingo 
Freire, Professor of rhysiologjr at the 
Medical OoUege of Rio de Janeiro, that 
he has succeeded in discovering the 
microbe of yellow fever, and is en- 
abled, by suitable inoculation of the 
healthy subject, to protect the latter 
against attack by this dread disease. 
Some time during the year 1880, he 
observed numerous microbes in the 
blood of persons who had died of yel- 
low fever. These microbes were in 
various stages of develojyment, and 
were enveloped by a dark-colored 
cellular substance, which Dr. Freire 
regards as the true poisonous princi- 
ple of the disease. During November, 
1883, he inoculated himself, as well as 
several colleagues, with this substance, 
and induced some four hundred other 
persons, during the next few months, 
to undergo inoculation at his hands. 
According to his statement, the in- 
oculation is followed by symptoms 
resembling that of a mild type of the 
fever: pain in the eyeball, headache, 
loss of appetite, and general lassitude. 
After two or three days, complete re- 
covery. A few hours after inoculation, 
the blood will be found to contain the 
above-mentioned microbes^ but these 
are enveloped in a much thinner cellu- 
lar tissue, which soon shrivels up and 

So utr as the results reported seem 
to show, the immunity against attacks 
of yellow fever, among those who have 
heen inoculated, is quite remarkable, 
only a verv smiall percentage having 
been attacked. It is too soon to de- 
c\biq the success of the method as 
fully confirmed, but there is every 
hope that the terrible scour^, which 
has often devastated large districts of 
this country, may be brought under 
sanitary control. 

lodism Cured by Sulphanilio Add. 

The extremdy depressing effect and 
severe catarrhal symptoms occasion- 
ally produced by the administration 
of iodides, and known as iodism, has 
been explained by Ehrlich as due to 
the fact that nitrates in the presence 
of weak acids set free the iodine, and 
on this theory he has experimented 
¥rith Bulplianiiic acid as a remedy for 
the symptoms produced. This sub- 
stance, having a powerful aflSnitj for 
nitric acid, possibly prevents this re- 
action,since, when given in doses of 
4, 6, or 6 grains, in half the cases the 
iodism vanished as if by magic. As 
much as 7 grains has been given. To 
render it soluble, one part of bicarbo- 
nate of sodium is added to the water 
used for each li parts of sulphanilic 
acid.-— Afed. Chron., p. 136; and P^rm. 
Joum. 
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EDITOKIAL. 



THB circular of the Committee on 
National .Formulary of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, pub- 
lished dsewtiere on this page, draws 
attention to the necessity of f orwardr 
ing to it, as soon as possible, any con- 
tnbutious whi<^ it is intended iwould 
be incorporated in its report. The 
•committee, which consists of five 
members, has had the assistance of 
the three pharmaceutical societies of 
New York and Brooklyn, and haA held 
meetings almost every week since Oc- 
tober of last year. It has made a 
^large number of experiments and is 
entitled to say that it has accepted 
.nothing without proper investigation 
and study. While the committee has 
been supported and encouraged by the 
ofifer of assistance, or actualcontribu- 
tions, from various associations and 
persons, it has encountered a serious, 
Diitnotunexpected,difficulty in trying 
to harmonize antagonistic formulas and 
processes. That such differences 
would occur was, of course, well 
known. In fact, it was the very exist- 
ence of these differences which called 
into life the predecessor of the National 
Committee, and which culminated in 
the production of the New York and 
Brookljm Formulary. The National 
Committee, realizing that a violent 
equalization of discordant formulas— 
particularly at the very outset of the 
undertakine— would jeopardize the 
success of the latter, nas endeavored 
to mi^e such selections as are believed 
will be acceptable to a ma joritv of the 
members of the profession, subject, of 
course, to further revision and im- 
provement. In doing this, it became 
necessarv, in several instances, when 
widely different formulas were sub- 
mitted for one and the same prepara- 
tion, to select one and to exclude all 
others. Whether the Committee has 
chosen the proper one, is a question 
which the experience of the future will 
decide. But it may be confidently 
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expected that every selection, and 
indeed every action of the Committee 
has been made in good faith, witha 
single eye to the object to be accom- 
plished. 

The National Formulary does not 
partake of the dignity and importance 
of a pharmacopoeia. While in tJie 
composition of the latter work it is 
expected that the practical knowledge 
of the revisers shall be rigidly con- 
trolled and kept in check by consid- 
erations of science, ethics, and law, 
the restrictions which may be placed 
around the Formulary are much more 
loose and, at the present time, hardly 
definable. The formulary may per- 
haps be defined as *' the standard and 
recognized guide for the preparation 
of such compounds as are not ofScinal 
in our pharmacopoeia, but which are 
above the level ot mere trade-receipts, 
or are of a trivial or improper charac- 
ter." Accordingly, the Formulary 
may contain: 

1. Such articles and compounds as 
have once been officinal (or official), 
but which have been discarded, though 
still in use. 

2. Such as have not yet been incorr 
porated into the pharmiaoopoeia, either 
because they have only oeen intro- 
duced since the last revision, or be- 
cause they may have appeared to the 
several former Committees of Revision 
as not of sufficient merit or importance 
to be recognized. 

3. Such as are officinal in other 
pharmacopcBias, and are used to some 
extent in tnis countrv. 

BeRarding the latter, it might be 
ur^ed that every pharmacist ought to 
be m possession of the necessary works 
of reference to enable him to find the 
formulas desired. This argument may, 
however, be simply tumea around by 
saying: Incorporate them in the 
Formulary, and he wiU have the work 
of reference. 

The National Committee, in fact, 
has incorporated, in their new list, a 
small number of preparations taken 
from foreim pharmacopoeias; but it 
has, for tne present, only selected 
those which are of the most &equent 
occurrence, and it will, moreover, pre- 
sent them in a form acceptable to 
the American pharmacist. Subse- 
quent Committees may add others or 
eliminate some of those now incorpo- 
rated, if found necessary. 

There is one feature connected with 
National Formulary that is of con- 
siderable importance, and has not as 
vet be^i pointed out. It is tiiis, that 
the Formulary will be able to serve as 
the '* pension office " for such officinal 
preparations as may, at a new revi- 
sion, be discarded from the work. 
£very Committee of Revision, since 
perhaps 1840, has been criticised for 
leaving in the Pharmacopoeia, or in- 
troducing therein, a large number of 
preparations having the same ulti- 
mate therapeutic object— for instance, 
more them 20 different salts or com- 
pounds of iron. Their invariable ex- 
cuse has been that some of these com- 
pounds were still used, though perhaps 
to a slight extent only, in some sec- 
tions of the country, and the Commit- 
tees felt compelled to provide formulas 
for them in order to insure their uni- 
formity. Should the next Committee 
of Revision understand that the Amer- 
ican Pharm. Assoc, would provide a 
retiring place for such preparations, 
by which their continued uniformity 
could be assured until such time as 
they may cease to be used or perhaps 
again require official recomition, the 
list of official titles in the Pharmaco- 
poeia could be greatly reduced. 

While it is not our intention to an- 
ticipate any of the report or recom- 
mendations of the National Commit- 
tee, to be made at the next meeting, 
there is one point to which we now 
wish to draw attention, as it is like- 
wise of some importance. It may not 
be generally known that the method 
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by which the Committee has accom- 
plished most of its work is by means 
of circulars containing copies of the 
formulas under discussion, which are 
sent to every member for study and 
examination. It would have involved 
too much labor to repeat the issue of 
everjr circular, so as to embody the al- 
terations and corrections made at each 
meeting. After the chairman has pre- 
pared tne final manuscript copy, there 
will be no other chance Tor tne mem- 
bers to examine the formulas sinely 
and critically, unless the Association 
should come to their aid. That is, the 
Committee which drew up the report 
ought to have the opportunity of read- 
ing the proofs, with power to make such 
alterations and corrections as may be 
found necessary, and to see their work 
through the press. It is only when 
each member nus a chance of calmly 
reading the proofs, and comparing 
one formula with another already 
printed, that he will be able to eive an 
mtelligent verdict. The privilege of 
thus seeing their own report through 
the press ought to be accorded to this 
and to every succeeding Committee on 
National Formulary, and arrange- 
ments for printing this report should 
be made immediately after the annual 
meeting, so that the report may be in 
the hands of the new Committee as 
soon as possible. The report oiight to 
be printed in the same size and style 
as the Proceedings, and the pages 
should be electrotyped, both for fur- 
nishing pamphlet reprints, if such are 
required, as well as for incorporation 
in the Proceedings. 
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OOMKrrTBB ON NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

Thb Committee on National Formu- 
lary of the A. P. A., appointed at the 
last meeting held at Pittsburg, has ar- 
rived at a point in its work when it 
becomes desirable that all contribu- 
tions, intended for its use by pharma- 
ceutical associations or by individuals, 
should be placed in its hands, in order 
to be incorporated in the report to be 
presented at the next meeting. The 
Clommittee desires here to tender its 
acknowledgments and thanks for the 
support and assistance it has received 
from many quarters, and it hopes to 
become the recipient of still further 
aid before it closes its labors. Any 
contributions which can reach the un- 
dersigned before August 15th will be 
included in the final report. 
Respectfully, 

Charles Rice, 
Chairman of Committee. 



Cocaine Aided by Electricity to 
Act as a Local Ansesthetic. 

It is well known that the simple ap- 
plication of a cocaine solution upon 
the sound skin has no ansesthetic ef- 
fect. This may, however, be brought 
about, according to Dr. Wagner, of 
Vienna, by combining an electric cur- 
rent with the cocaine. It is known 
that the electric current has the pro- 
perty of causing the forward move- 
ment of fluids which are contained 
in capillary tubes— this is called the 
cataphoric force or effect of the elec- 
tric current. If the electrodes of a 
battery are moistened with a solution 
of cocaine, it has been found that the 
latter is propelled into the cellular tis- 
sue, causing the skin to become aiues- 
thetic withm a few minutes, so that it 
may be pimctured with needles or cut 
with kmvee without causing any sen- 
sation or feeling of pain. Any desired 
amount of skin surface may in this 
manner be made anaesthetic. The an- 
aesthesia lasts ten to fifteen minutes, 
but may be prolonged by applying an 
Esmarch banda^ previous to the ap- 
plication of cocaine. — Pharm. Post, 
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NOTES ON 
FBACnOAI. FHABMAOr.* 

(Continued from p. 129.) 

DRUGS WHICE UKDEKOO DBOOMPOSITION 
WHSN MIXED WITH OTHERS (INCOM- 
PATIBLE SUBSTANCES). 

[The list given by Hager might be 
extended almoBt indefinitely. It is, 
however, impracticable to provide for 
aU possible emergencies; and, as thq 
actual occurrences at the prescription 
counter have been kept in view by the 
author, rather than theoretical possi- 
bilities, we have altered the original 
draft but little.— Ed. Amer. Drug.] 

Mention will here be made only of 
those drugs in most common use 
which, when mixed with certain other 
drugs, are either decomposed or suffer 
some change by reason of which their 
intended effect is either destroyed, 
lessened or increased, or which yield 
mixtures which a physician slightly 
skilled in the art of compounding 
might suppose were conformable to 
rule, or wnich would be productive of 
danger to the patient. It is neverthe- 
less true that usage sanctions some 
mixtures of incompatible substances, 
which may be intentionally prescribed 
by the physician. These are marked 
in the following list with an asterisk 

{♦). 

Adda {Acids in greneraZ)— Alkalies, al- 
kaline liquids, acetates, metallic ox- 
ides. 

Acidum arseniosum — Lime - water, 
oxide of iron, magnesia. 

Acidum 8alicylicum — 8alt& of iron, 
iodide of potassium, lime-water. 

Acidum tannicum (tannin, substances 
containing tannin) — Gumimy sub- 
stances, all of the metallic salts, 
lime-water, carbonates of alkalies, 
bicarbonates of alkalies, albumen of 
egg, gelatin, chlorine water. 

Albumen (white of egg)~Acids, alco- 
hol, substances containing taimin, 
corrosive sublimate. 

Alkaloid salts in ^neral— Substances 
containing tannm, tannin (*), car- 
bonates of alkalies, and alkaline 
earths, iodine, compounds of iodine, 
licorice (*), concentrated mucilages 
(carragheen, salep), tinctura rhei 
aquosa, tinctura scillse kalina, tinc- 
tura guaiaci ammoniata. 

Aluminii sulphas — MkaJies, alkali 
carbonates. 

Ammonii bromidum — Mineral acids, 
alkali carbonates, chlorine, chloride 
of potassium, bichromate of potas- 
sium, nitrate of silver, nitrate of 
mercury, calomel. 

Ammonit chloridum, Ammonii phos- 
p/ia«— Carbonates of fixed alkalies 
and alkaline earths. 

Amyl nitris — Alcohol, tinctures, car- 
bonates of alkalies, calomel, salts of 
lead, ferrous salts (protosalts of 
iron), iodide of potassium. 

Aportiorphine (hydrochlorate)— Car- 
Donate of sodium, bicarbonate of 
sodium, oxides of iron, salts of iron, 
iodine, substances containing tan- 
nin. 

Argenti nitras, Nitrate of silver — 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, 
acetic acid, tartaric acid, or salts of 
these acids; also prussic acid, aqua 
amy^dalarum amarum, aqua lauro- 
cerasi. iodine, iodide of potassium, 
bromide of potassium, carbonates 
of alkalies and alkaline earths, sul- 
phide of antimony, sulphur. 

Barii chloridum — Sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, salts of these acids, 
salts of carbonic acid, medicinal 
wines, infusions of plants. 



* The basis of this series of papers Is the last 
edition of Hager^s "Technilc der Pharmaceutiscben 
Beoeptur.** The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
niatters of practice peculiar to Qermany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican custonas. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ 1. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hager. 



Bismuthi au&ntYra«— Substances con- 
taining tannin, sulphur, sulphide of 
antimony, calomel, calx chlorata, 
chloride of lime, organic substances, 
especially ethereal oils, substances 
containing tannin, sulphur, or sul- 
phides. 

Calx, Liquor caZcw— Acids, carbo- 
nates, salts of ammonium, metallic 
salts, tartrates, infusions of plants, 
tinctures, substances containing 
tannin. 

Calcii chloridum — Sulphates, phos- 
phates, tartrates, and carbonates, 
calomel. 

Chloral hydras— Water (♦slow de- 
composition) warm water, carbo- 
nates of alkalies, salts of alkalies, 
with vegetable acids, salts of am- 
monium, nitrate of mercury, calo- 
mel. 

CMorum, Aqua c^Zon— Alkalies, car- 
bonates of alkalies, salts of am- 
monium, salts of vegetable acids, 
nitrate of silver, salts of lead, sub- 
stances containing tannin, gums, 
vegetable extracts, tinctures, vege- 
table decoctions and infusions, syr- 
ups made of infusions of plants, 
milk, emulsions, etc. (Theooorand 
taste of chlorine disappear at once 
or in a short time.) 

Dig[ttoZw— Substances containing tan- 
nin, acetate of lead, iodine, iodide of 
potassium, carbonates of alkalies. 

Ferrum muveratum, Ferrum reduc- 
fwm— Aloes, vegetable infusions, ex- 
tracts (*), substances containing tan- 
nin, metallic salts, alkaloid salts (♦). 

Ferri sulphas, or any soluble Salts of 
iron— Carbonates of alkalies (♦), in- 
fusions of plants, extracts (♦), sub- 
stances containing tannin, mucilage. 

Gum arable (Acacta)— (Chloride of 
iron (♦), salts of lead, alcohol, ethereal 
tinctures, borax. 

Oum resins: Asafoetida, Ammonia- 
cum, Galhanum — Metallic salts, 
many ethereal oils, distilled aroma- 
tic waters, camphor. 

Hydrargyri chloridum corrosivum, 
Corrosive sublimate — Carbonates, 
lime-water (♦), iodide of potassium, 
opium (♦), infusions of plants, sub-, 
stances containing tanmn. 

Hydrargyri chloridum mite, Calomel- 
Acids, acid salts, carbonates of the 
alkalies, lime-water (♦), chloride of 
ammonium, liquor ammonii anisa- 
tus, iodine, iodide of potassium, 
chloride of iron, chloride of iodine, 
sulphur, sulphide of antimony (*), 
bitter almonds, emulsion of bitter 
almonds, aqua cerasorum, aqua 
amygdalae amarse, aqua lauro-ce- 
rasi, vegetable extracts. 

Hydrarayri cyantdwm— Chlorine wa- 
ter, salts of iron, salts of copper, salts 
silver. 

Hydrargyri oa^wm— Acids, alkalies, 
chlorine water, infusion of bitter 
almonds, bitter almonds in emul- 
sion, bromide of ammonium, ferrous 
iron salts, chloride of ammonium, 
substances containing sulphur. 

lodum. Iodine— Water of ammonia, 
starch, powders containing starch, 
metallic salts, fatty oils (♦), ethereal 
oils (*), emulsions, hydrate of chloral, 
carbonates of alkaline earths, gum 
arable, tragacanth, salep, hyposul- 
phite of sodium, unguentum kalii 
lodati of the Ph. Germ. (*), etc. 

Kalium aceticum {Potassii acetas) — 
Should not be used in powders, 
pills, pastilles, etc., because it is 
strongly hygroscopic. 

Kalium chlortcum (Potassii chloras)— 
Mineral acids, organic substances, 
sulphur, carbon, calomel, etc. 

Kalium iodatum {Potassii iodi- 
dwrn)— Acids, acid salts, alkaloidal 
salts, nitrate of silver, salts of iron, 
lead, or mercury, chloride of lime, 
chlorine water. 

Kalium permnnganicum {Potassii per- 
manganas) -— Organic substances, 
ethereal oils, alcohol, glycerin, am- 
monia and salts of ammonium, sul- 
phur, carbon, etc. 

Morphine, Salts of morphine— 0:nde& 
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of iron, salts of iron, salts of man- 
ganese, salts of silver. 

Liquor aluminii acetatis — Acids, al- 
kalies, carbonates of alkalies, salts 
of potassium. 

Liquor ferri oxychlorati {Dialyzed 
iron)~Acids, acid salts, substances 
containing tannin. 

Mangani sulphas— TYie same as Ferri 
sulphas, 

Moschus—Kc\d&, acid substances, ace- 
tates, tannin, ergot, met^dlic salts. 

Natrium hicarhonicum {Sodii bicar- 
bonas)— Acids, acid salts, tannin, 
substances containing tannin, metal- 
lic salts, alkaloidal salts. 

Natrium bromatum {Sodii Bromidum) 
—Mineral acids, chlorine .water, 
salts of mercury. 

Natrium Iodatum {Sodii lodidum) — 
The same as Kalium Iodatum. 

Natrium Salicylicum {Sodii Salicylas) 
— The same as Acidum Salicylicum. 

Opium, Tinctura Opii^ Extractum 
Opii — Alkalies and their carbonates, 
metallic salts (*), tannin and sub- 
stances containing tannin, iodine, 
chlorine water, nux vomica (♦), bel- 
ladonna (♦). [The two latter are 
mentioned here because they are or 
may be physiologically incompati- 
ble.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Pep^mwrn— Alcohol, tinctures. 

Plumbi Acetas, Sugar of Lead, Liquor 
Plumbi subacetatis, Sulxicetate of 
jLeod— Gum arabic, emulsion of 
quince, tragacanth, opiuin. lime- 
water, carbonates, chloride of ammo- 
nium, sulphates (*), sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, iodide of potas- 
sium, iodine, tannin, and substonces 
containing tannin (♦). 

Physostigmme {Salicylate) — Sub- 
stances containing tannin, ^ts of 
iron, salts of mercury. 

Stibii Chlorati Liquor {Antimonii 
Chloridum), Butter of Antimony- 
Watery hquids, alkaline substances. 

Stibium sulphuratum aurantiacum, 
Antimonium sulphuratum (Golden 
Sulphuret of Antimony) — Liquor 
ammonii anisatus, bicarbonate of 
sodium, bitartrate of potassium, 
calomel (♦), subnitrate of oismuth. 

Stibium sulphuratum rubrum {Anti- 
mxmii Oxysulphuretum, U. S. Ph., 
1870), Kermes Mineral— ^me as for 
the preceding. 

Tartarus stibiatus {Antimonii et Potas- 
sii Tartras), Tartar emetic— Acid&, 
alkaline substances, soap, calomel, 
substances containing tannin, rhu- 
barb, cinchona, gum arabic (♦), 
opium (♦). 

Vitellus Ovi {yolk of egg)— As given 
for albumen. 

DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS OF DRUGS. 

[A detailed report on Explosive 
Bodies and Mixtures has been given by 
one of us in New Rem. , 1878, pp. 165, 196. 
This paper comprised prooably the 
whole of the previously recorded expe- 
rience on the subject. Tlie present chap- 
ter contains nothing particularly new, 
but the subject is one which cannot 
be treated of too often, to judge from 
the frequent accidents occurring 
through neglect of necessary precau- 
tions, m consequence either of the ig- 
norance or the carelessness of dis- 
pensers.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Under this head are classed mix- 
tures of such drugs as undergo a 
change either during the process of 
preparation, or at a longer or shorter 
time thereafter, in consequence of 
which they either explode violently, 
become incandescent, burst into flame, 
or are decomposed with the appear- 
ance of fire. Such mixtures are dan- 
gerous to the dispenser and the dis- 
pensing establishment, and also to the 
patient and his surroimdings. 

Chlorate of Potassium ; Chlorate of 
Sodium. — Even small portions of these 
salts, with SULPHUR, carbon, iodine. 
POWDERS OP METALS, such as reduced 
iron, ORGANIC substances, organic 
acids, such as salicyuo Acm, oar- 
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Bouo acid, and, furthermore, btabch, 
SUGAR, or specially oxidizable sub- 
stances, may produce frightful explo- 
sions, either by being rubbed in a 
mortar, or through a blow, pressure, 
or slight heatiuR. The chlorate, when 
ordered in the shape of powder, must 
always be triturated by itself in a por- 
celain mortar. The mixing of the 
powder ¥dth oxidizable substances is 
done on a sheet of paper with the 

glume of a feather. The mixture must 
e poured out of the paper carefully 
(without the help of a spoon), and at a 
distance from a burning lignt, into a 
paste board box or paper bag. For 
nuid mixtures, the chlorate of potash 
should be dissolved by itself in water, 
and then the other ingredients mixed 
in with it. But even such watery mix- 
tures may explode by exposure to 
a slight heat (for example, in the 
pocket, by the heat of the body), k 
mixture of a solution of chlorate of 
potassium with glycerin is always 
dangerous. If chlorate of potassium 
is to be dispensed in a mixture, it 
should always be considered whether 
there is danger in preparing it. Some 
inexperienced physicians attempt to 
combine glycerin, alcohol, carbolio 

ACm, SAUOYLIO ACm, OIL OF THYMB, 

and other anti-diptheritics, with chlo- 
rate of potassium. Unless much water 
enters into the mixture, it is to be 
avoided [or steps should be taken to 
notify the prescriberl. The apothe- 
cary makes the mixture, the messen- 
ger puts it in his pocket, and the slight 
degree of heat is enough to cause an 
explosion. 

Chlorate of Sodium acts in the 
same manner as chlorate of potash. 

lodate of potassium, which has also 
occasionally been used in medicine, 
demands the same caution as chlorate 
of potassium. 

Permanganate of Potassium. — Con- 
centrated aqueous solutions of per- 
manganate of i)0ta8sium are decom- 
posed by admixture with organic 
substances of all kinds (also with 
glycerin, alcohol, extracts, ethereal 
oils, syrups), furthermore with sul- 
phur and substances containing sul- 
phur, and with all organic acids, such 
as citric acid, carbouc acid, salicylic 
acid, etc., or with the salts of these 
acids, with attendant explosion. The 
mixture of dry permanganate of po- 
tassium with sulphur, organic sub- 
stances, and above all, with oxidizar 
ble materials, may be followed by a 
dangerous explosion, accompanied by 
fire, so that the person who is prepar- 
ing the mixture may lose his eyes, 
hsmds or fingers. Prescriptions of this 
sort should be rejected. Permanga- 
nate of potassium should be dispensed 
by itself alone, in watery solution, or 
in powder, or in the form of pills, with 
white bole [or vaseline and kaolin, 
etc.]. 

Jodtn^.— -The solution of iodine in, 
or the admixture of tincture of iodine 
to fluids, which contain free ammonia 
in larffe quantity, causes the forma- 
tion of the so-called iodide of nitro- 
gen, a substance that becomes highly 
explosive under pressure or by heat, 
loaine in ammoniacal LiinMENTs, with 
ammoniacal combinations (Hydrargy- 
rum ammoniatum), should never be 
dispensed in salves, since the forma- 
tion of iodide of nitrogen is always to 
be expected. Mixtures of iodine with 
ethereal oils may also result in explo- 
sion or flame. Bromine behaves in a 
manner somewhat similar to iodine. 

Chloride of Xt?n€.— Mixtures of 
chloride of lime and sulphur explode 
sometime after being made. Chloride 
of lime also forms mixtures with cer- 
tain organic substances, such as gly- 
cerin, ethereal oils, etc., which oiten 
do not explode or take fire at once, but 
this result follows after a time. If 
sulphur forms part of the mixture, an 
explosion or ignition is certain. Com- 
binations of chloride of lime with 
chloride of ammonium, sulphur, gly- 
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cerin, fats, or ointments, are always 
dangerous. The therapeutic object, 
the operation of the chlorine, is anni- 
hilated by its contact with the organic 
matter, and, consequently, the mix- 
ture is entirely useless; the mixture of 
chloride of hme with chloride of am- 
monium is especiallv dangerous, since 
the formation of tne explosive chlo- 
ride of nitrogen is the usual result. 

Hypophosphite of calcium, potas- 
sium, or sodium, or any other hypo- 
phosphite must never be mixed with 
chlorate of potassium or of sodium, 
iodate of potassium, perman^nate of 
potassium, or chloride of lime. A 
pharmacist who prepared a pill-mass 
from 2.6 calc. hypophosphoros.y 4.U to- 
lium chloricum^ and 0.8 ferrum lacti- 
cum, was so injured by the attendant 
explosion and outburst of fire that he 
was confined to his bed for two weeks. 

Oxide of Silver must be moistened 
¥rith water before being mixed with 
oxdizable or organic substances. This 
precaution does not always prevent 
an explosion taking place later in the 
pocket of the patient. 

Chromic Acid, also Bichromate of 
Potassium [and other bichromates], 
must be handled with special caution 
under certain circumstances. If, for 
example, the warm or hot solutions of 
the chromic combinations were mixed 
with glycerin, ethereal oils, or other 
organic substances, an explosion may 
happen, and the organic substances 
ignite readily, and if this should not 
take place at once, it may after a little 
time. 

Picric Acid resembles chromic acid, 
and picric acid or picrates, such as 
picrate of potassium, etc.. should 
never be mixed by dry trituration with 
organic substances, sulphur, iodine, 
etc. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid, Mix- 
tures' of sulphuric acid and oil of tur- 
pentine are used in veterinary practice, 
both fiuids react on each other with un- 
usual violence, but this reaction does 
not take place immediately, oratalow- 
er temperature, but some time later, 
and is then sometimes accompanied by 
fiame. When this tc^es place in a 
closed flask, a violent explosion will 
ensue. If some fatty oil (such as rape 
oil) is ordered in combination with the 
acid and the oil of turpentine — as is 
sometimes the case— the sulphuric acid 
is mixed with an equal volume of tiie 
fatty oil in an earthen vessel with dili- 
gent stirring. After the action of the 
acid on the oil (by disengagement of 
sulphurous acid) has terminated, small 
portions of the oil of turpentine are 
added at a time, and the mixture com- 
pleted by stirring. The fluid having 
become cold, after standing for at 
least an hour, it is finally put into a 
fiask and vigorously shaken up aeain, 
and set aside for a quarter of cm nour 
before being corked up. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether, when mixed 
with tinctures or similar fiuids, fre^ 
^uently causes a disengagement of gas. 
in consequence of which the bottle, it 
tightly corked, is burst, or else the 
cork is blown out and the effervescing 
fiuid follows after it. 



OPENING OF BOTTLES WITH GLASS- 
STOPPERS. 

Although many fluids are of such a 
nature that the vessels in which they 
are kept should be closed with rubber- 
stoppers, yet, in deference to custom 
and show, glass-stoppers are generally 
used instead. If this is done, then the 
glass-stoppers ought to be shortened, 
so that, when the neck of a vial is three 
centimeters in length, only one centi- 
meter should be completely filled by 
the glass-stopper, so that it can always 
be easily taken out. This is seldom 
thought of. The warning, therefore, 
is here given that every glass-stopper 
which occasions frequent exertion and 
trouble for its removal should be short- 
ened one-half The point at which it 
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is to be cut off is filed (the file being 
moistened with petroleum), and then 
firmly grasped with a pair of toogB ex- 
actly over the filed mark, and the part 
broken off by a vigorous blow with a 
hammer on the tongs. The rough 
edge of the broken place may be 
rounded off somewhat by filing, with 
the help of petroleum. Vesselscontsdn- 
ing caustic alkalies, soluble dass, 
etc., should be furnished with rubber- 
stoppers; or the part of the glass- 
stopper which fits into the neck may 
be coated with paraffin ointment or a 
mixtmre of paraffin and vaseline, 
which are neither dissolved nor acted 
upon by alkaline fiuids. The simplest 
way of loosening a glass-stopper 
which cannot be removed by twisting 
or pulling is to light a kerosene lamp 
put a narrow glass-chimney on it, and 
over this to heat the neck of the flask 
gradually, turning it on its axis, and 
trying from time to time whether the 
stopper is loosened. A bottle may al- 
most always be opened in this manner. 
If the bottle contains volatile inflam- 
mahle liquids, the manipulation over 
the lamp may be attended with dan- 
ger. In this case, resort must be had 
to other means, such as knocking the 
stopper against a wooden surface, or 
striking the stopper on all its sides suc- 
cessivelv with some wooden imple- 
ment. If there is no immediate neces- 
sity for opening the bottle, some liquid 
that will dissolve the cementing ma- 
terial may be poured, by means of a 
dropping-glass, into the groove be- 
tween the stopper and the mouth of 
the bottle, ft the vessel contains 
fiuids which are dangerous if brought 
near the fire, the neck of the vessel 
may be placed in hot water for a couple 
of minutes. There is also a stopper 
extractor, made of wood, with which 
the top of the stopper is held fast, 
while the vessel is forcibly turned on 
its axis. This last contrivance is spe- 
cially recommended for shelf bottles 
containing infiammable substances. 

[To the preceding note taken from 
Dr. Hager's work, we append the fol- 
lowing: 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS OS EXTRACTINO 
GLASS-STOPPERS. 

The fixation of glass-stoppers in the 
necks of bottles may be due to several. 
very different causes. The principal 
ones of these are the following: 

1. The stopper has been inserted at 
a moment when the neck of the bottle 
had a higher temperature than the 
stopper. In this case, the neck had a 
slightly wider diameter, so that when 
it cooled to the same temperature as 
the stopper, the latter was neld with a 
force which may approach that of the 
breaking point of the glass. 

2. The nature of the liquid contained 
in the bottle is such tnat it has at- 
tacked the surface of the glass, both 
on the stopper and on the neck, and 
has produced a sort of cement which 
unites them together. 

The cause first mentioned is of the 
most frequent occurrence. Almost 
every case of a fixed stopper, which is 
not due to the secona cause, or to 
some sticky substance accidentally 
confined between stopper and neck, 
is traceable to it. 

It is annoying to be, as it were, 
pulled up short just at a busy moment, 
when a fresh bottle is to be opened, 
and the stopper refuses to yield. 
Many persons lose patience in such a 
case, get excited, employ either the 
wrong method or improperly apply 
what would have been the correct 
method, and fail in their attempt. 
That is, they generally manage to get 
at the contents of the bottle, but often 
at the sacrifice of the container, and, 
perhaps, some of the contents. 

When an obstinate stopper is en- 
countered, it is necessary to use cir- 
cumspection deliberation, and pa- 
tience. Regard must be nad in the 
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first place to the nature of the con- 
tents. 

If the contents are non-eijmlosive. 
rum-inflammable, €uad not caustic, ana 
the bottle and stopper are substan- 
tially made, so as to bear a moderate 
force, any of the following methods 
may be apphed. 

Tne stopper and neck are first thor- 
oughly cleaned, so that when the bot- 
tle is opened, no dirt or foreign sub- 
stance may fall into it. It is often 
necessary to insert the point of a pen- 
knife into the groove between the 
upper edge of the neck and stopper, 
to remove adhering cement or wax. 
At all events, as much of this as can be 
reached should be picked out. The 
bottle is now placM upon a solid 
wooden support, firmly grasped with 
one hand about the neck, and the 
thumb of the same hand pressed 
against one comer of the stopper. 
The other comer of the stopper istnen 
struck, from the opposite siae, a series 
of taps or blows witn the wooden han- 
dle of a spatula or knife, until it be- 
comes loosened. The wooden handle 
should contain no metallic piurts, as 
these may accidentally come in con- 
tact with the glass stopper and shatter 
it. And the dIows du^cted against 
the stopper must be so regulated that 
the thumb is pressed against the oppo- 
site corner at precisely the same mo- 
ment, with about the same amount of 
pressure as the force of the blow 
amounts to. If the stopper has a 
slender neck, blows would be too much 
for it to stand. A series of rapidly 
repeated taps, with simultaneousbear- 
ing with the thumb against the other 
edge, will in most cases suffice. 

K this method fails, it is well to try 
whether twisting or wrenching will 
not be able to remove the stopper. 
This may be accomplished either by 
using one of the well-known wooden 
stopper^wrenches, or by improvisine 
such an article from any kind of tool 
or contrivance available. The handles 
of a i)air of tone;8, padded with a 
towel or cloth, will often answer. In 
using this method, some skill and con- 
siderable care are necessary. The bot- 
tle should be firmly grasped near the 
neck, and the wrench naving been 
placed over the stopper, a firm but 
steady twisting motion should be used, 
proportionate to what may be judged 
suitable to the strength of the bottle. 
As there is always danger of twisting 
off the neck or upper part of the bot- 
tle, and the hand may be more or less 
seriously cut, it is advisable to wrap a 
towel around the glass where it is to 
be grasped by the hand. Instead of a 
steady twistmg motion, some pei sons 

g refer to use a sudden wrench. If, 
owever. the force employed is not 
nicely adjusted to the strength of the 
material, fracture will often result in 
this case. It must be remembered 
that glass will stand but little twisting 
and bending. Hence, if the direction 
of the forces employed in trying to 
twist the stopper and the bottle in op- 
posite directions, is not in pamUel 
planes, there will be an additional risk 
m breaking the bottle or stopper. 

If either of the above methods fail, 
heat may be used. We are still as- 
suming that we have to do with a nor^ 
explosive, non-dnflammable, and non- 
corrosive liquid. In such cases, the 
application of heat, when properly 
X)erformed, will almost always be suc- 
cessful. And if it should result in a 
fracture of the neck, no accident can 
result. There are several ways in 
which heat may be applied. We pre- 
fer an ordinary gas Dumer, giving a 
fish-tail fiame, or a horizental burner, 
such as are applied over billiard tables. 
The neck and stopper having pre- 
viously been thoroughly cleaned, the 
neck of the bottle is held up against 
the thin ed^e of the fiame, and rapidly 
rotated, bemg withdrawn every sec- 
ond or so, until it has become quite 
warm. Care must be takei^ not \o 



heat the stopper. The bottle is now 
set on the table and the stopper at- 
tempted to be removed by himd. If it 
will not start, further heat may be ap- 
plied, and the operations repeated un- 
til it becomes loose. 

Other methods of applying heat 
will be mentioned further on. 

Sometimes a stopper may be loosen- 
ed by inserting the bottle neck-down 
into water, oilof turpentine, benzin, 
or other liquids, which will gradually 
find their way upwards between tm 
neck and the stopper, up to where ac- 
tual contact of the glass. ttUces place. 
This method is, however, uncertain, 
and is likely to be of use only when 
there is some substance confined be- 
tween the neck and the stopper which 
is soluble in the liquids mentioned. 

So far, we have assumed that we 
have to do with harmless liquids. It 
is, however, quite as common, if not 
more so, that the contents of such a 
hermetically sealed bottle are either 
highly volatile, or inflammable, or cor- 
rosive. 

If the liquid is corrosive or caustic, 
^reat C€u:e must be exercised in apply- 
ing any method requiring force. If a 
bottle of acid (for instance, one of the 
usual five-pint bottles of nitric €M;id) is 
to be opened, and the stopper is foimd 
to be obstinate, it is always best to 
make provisions against damage that 
might result from a breaking of the 
bottle. An experienced person will at 
once know, from the resistance some 
particular stopper offers, or from the 
apparent flimsiness or thinness of the 
glass of the bottle, that there may be 
some risk in such a case. He will, 
therefore, put the bottle in a place 
where it may do no harm should it 
break. We have ourselves experi- 
enced and been present at several ac- 
cidents of this Kind, and when we 
have to handle a doubtful bottle, place 
it on a thick sheet of rubber laid on 
the bottom of a fiat-bottomed stone- 
jar of suitable capacity. We have 
several times had cause to congratulate 
ourselves at having done this. 

Even when it is supposed unneces- 
sary to adopt the precaution just men- 
tioned, it is always advisable to wrap 
a towel around uie whole bottle ana 
the neck, €md also to throw one fold of 
the towel over the stopper, before tap- 
ping or twistinK the latter. Some- 
times there issumcient pressure of the 
confined air.oreas to project some of 
the liquid in tne form of spray or 
drops, and this may be thrown into the 
face or eyes of the operator. The 
towel will prevent such an accident. 

This precaution is particularly ne- 
cessary when opening bottles contain- 
ing stron^r water of ammonia. 

If the hquid is caustic and strongly 
alkaline, and the stopper has once be- 
come fastened, it will generally be 
found impossible to remove it, as the 
glass of stopper and neck has been 
chemically cemented together. There 
is no other way but to break off the 
neck. Here it is also safest to place 
the bottle in a suitably sized stone-jar, 
and then to knock off the neck by a 
smart blow with a hammer. A strinff 
having been previously tied around 
the neck, and the end of the string be- 
ing held in the hand, the broken-off 
portion can at once be removed. 

If the liquid is volatile and in/lam- 
mable, the safest plan is. under all cir- 
cumstances, to loosen tne stopper by 
tapping, a towel beingwrappedf around 
the bottle and a fold of it being 
thrown over the stopper. Bottles oi 
this kind must be manipulated at a 
distance from lights or fires. It should 
not be forgotten that inflammable va- 
pors, when eiecfed under pressure, 
may be ignited from a comparatively 
distant name. Hence, particular care 
should be taken at night time in open- 
ing bottles containing ether and the 
like. Accidents have happened, not 
only through vapor, under pressure, 
l^eiogejept^a agamst a burning lights 



but also from the whole contents be* 
ing spilled through fracture of the bot- 
tle, so as to produce an explosive mix- 
of vapor and air. 

Sometimes the confined vapors are 
imder a great pressure, dangerous to 
th^ operator. When nitrite of amyl 
had been introduced for a short time, 
one of us was in the habit of receiv- 
ing supphes of this liquid in glass- 
stoppered pound bottles. Several of 
these had been opened without trouble, 
until one was encountered which ob- 
stinately refused to part with its stop- 
per for some tima It was treated m 
the usual manner, by tapping the 
stopper, but no towel was thrown over 
it. Attention being for a moment di- 
rected elsewhere, while the tapping 
was mechanically continued, the stop- 
per was suddenly loosened and pro- 
jected with such force against the ceil- 
ing that it made a deep dent against 
it. A great volume of vapor was 
thrown out at the same time, seriously 
affecting the writer for a short time. 
But this was not all: in its flight to- 
wards the ceiling the glass-stopper 
^;razed his forehead, cutting a gash 
into it. Had the stopper stoick the 
face fairly, its force was sufficient to 
have done most serious injury. 

When it is desired to heat the necks 
of bottles containing inflammable 
hquids, and an open flame is therefore 
inadmissible, hot water or friction 
may be used. The bottle should flrot 
be properly cooled, so Uiat there may 
be as mucn difference as possible be- 
twe^i the size of neck when cold and 
when hot. A thin ra^, or the ^id of a 
towel is then wrapped around the 
neck and very hot water allowed to 
drain over it, care being taken that 
none of it touches the stopper. The 
latter should be frequently tried, and 
removed as soon as it is loose. The 
neck may also be heated by friction 
with a string passed several times 
about the heck. This may be prefer- 
able when it is feared that the hot 
water may cause a fracture of the bot- 
tle, and it is undesirable to have water 
mix with the contents. 

When a fixed stopper has been 
loosened and removea, it should not 
be re-inserted into the neck of the bot- 
tle until this has become entirely cold 
again. Whenever admissible, the stop- 
per should be coated with a very -thm 
film of paraffin or vaseline. 

Unfortunately, there are certain 
shapes of glass stoppers which are 
very liable to break wnen manipulated . 
or such as do not offer a sufficient hold 
to permit being firmly grasped. As an 
example of the iocm&t, may be men- 
tioned the wide-moutned glass^top- 
pered bottles in which Schering's or 
Saame^s chlqral hydrate is put up ; and 
as an example of the latter, the pound 
bottles in wnich iodine is usually sold. 
Neither of these, when stuck fast, 
can be loosened by tapping, without 
risk of breaking the stoi^r. They 
must be loosened by heat. Bound or 
so-called mushroom stoppers can be 
loosened either by tapping or by heat 
only, as their shape does not admit the 
use of a wrench. If tapping with the 
wooden handle of a spatula is used, it 
is necessary to direct the blows from 
below upwards, an upward pressure 
with the finger or thumb • beiii^ at the 
same time applied at the opposite part 
of the stopper. 

Bottles containing Bromine often 
give much annoyance. It is unsafe, 
umder all circumstances, to attempt the 
removal of fixed stoppera in large hro- 
mine bottles, except with proper pre- 
cautions. Provision must be niade 
that the current of bromine vapor, 
after the bottle is opened, do not pass 
over the operator, but away ht>m him, 
and the bottles should be placed into a 
jar containing enough water to reach 
above the level of the within-contained 
bromine. Should the bottJe break 
during the ^ort made to extract t^e 
stopper, the bromine vUl be cov^r^d 
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by a layer of water. Very serious, 
and even fatal, accidents have happen- 
ed through fmlnre, on the part of the 
operator, of observing such precau- 
tfons. A bottle of dilute water of am^ 
monia should also be within his reach, 
in case of his inhaline any of the 
vapor. The small bottles (1 oz.) of 
bromine often give more trouble than 
the large ones. After the cement has 
been removed from the neck, and the 
bottle has been freed from the label 
and thoroughly cleaned and washed, 
tapping the stopper may be attempted 
if It will not become loose without 
force. Frequently it will be found to 
be permanently fixed. The most sim- 
ple way then will be to place the bottle 
in a mortar, fill the latter with water, 
and break the bottle with a pestle. 
The water beiuK then nearly all pouted 
off, the remainder may be poured into 
a separating funnel, or into a glass- 
stoppered burette, and the bromine 
cUrawn off for use. 

A great deal more may be said or 
written about this subject. For the 
sake of the younger members of the 
profession we will append a few gen- 
eral rules which the experienced may 
often neglect without narm, but the 
observance of wbich will probably 
save many from injury, 

1. Always assume that the liquid 
confined in the bottle may do harm if 
suddenly released. 

2. If you do not know for certain 
that the contents are non-inflammable, 
treat the bottle as if the cont^its were 
inflammable. And in this case always 
have a sufficient quantity of water 
ready at hand to put out an incipient 
fire. 

8. If the liquid is of an acid, alkaline, 
corrosive, or irritating nature, handle 
the bottle so that no damage can ac- 
crue to your person or the surround- 
ings from a fracture of the bottle. 
Bather make the arrangements so 
that the contents may be saved. 
JBEave at hand proper antidotes when 
handling highly irritating substances. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.] 



Australian Opium. 

The duty of 20». per pound avoirdu- 
pois which is levied on all opium im- 
ported into Victoria tends to encourage 
the cultivation of the opium poppy, 
which was introduced into the colony 
many years ago, by Mr. Bosisto. In 
1870, MT, Bosisto published the results 
of his experimental opium farming, 
and since tiiiat time the experiments 
have gradually extended so that now 
it may fairly be said that opimn farm- 
ing is established, and the production 
of opium increasing. The poppy cul- 
tivated in Victoria is the white-fiow- 
ered Papaver aomniferum, var. gla- 
brum. It growB exceedin^lv well, 
generally to a height of eight feet, 
and the capsules are of good size, 
about three inches being the extreme 
diameter. Samples of the capsules, 
in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
at present being held in London, are 
shown in the Victoria coulrt. lliree 
balls of the opium obtained from the 
poppy are also exhibited. The opium 
18 ot firm consistence, somewhat tena- 
cious, and being quite free from in- 
soluble matter, it is devoid of the 
granular appearance of Turkey opium. 
It is also somewhat lighter m color, 
and^ when dried and powdered, is 
similar in color to powdered jalap. 
The odor of the drug is similar to that 
of the best samples of Turkey opium. 
It contains 12 per cent of moisture, 
and from the powder 11.6 per cent of 
morphia were obtained, so that it 
contains in the moist state 10 per cent 
of the alkaloid. If Victoria can pro- 
duce an article so good as this, it is a 
pity that she should throw away a 
single sovereign on the imported ar- 
ticle. It is hoped that ere long the 
n^ for th^ import duty will dis- 
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appear, and that other colonies will 
follow Victoria's example in produc- 
ing what drugs they can.— After Chem. 
and Drugg. 

IMFBOVEMENT IN BICKRO- 
MATE BATTERIES. 

WHBN air is prevented from having 
access to the solution of chro- 
mic acid or bic^iromate of potassium 
in the Bunsen battery, it soon becomes 
inoperative or exhausted. To prevent 
this, E. M. Beinig^, of Eriangen, 
(Germ, pat., No. 36,487), proposes to 
employ nollow zinc electrodes, and to 
connect them with any kind of blow- 
ing apparatus or hand bellows, by 
means of which a current of air may 
be passed into the solution when re- 
quired. 

The Active Ck>n8tltuent of Senna. 

B. STOCKMANy has re-examined the 
constitution of cathartic acid, the ac- 
tive principle of senna leaves, which 
Eubly reported to contain both nitro- 
gen and sulphur. Stockmann finds 
that these last-named elements are not 

Sreseiit, and that Kubly's results were 
ue to an impurity contained in the 
substance examined by him. 

The author confirms the statement 
that cathartic acid is the only active 
principle of senna.— ArcTi. /. exp. 
Tathol, 19. 117. 




ReiniK«r*8 improved battery. 

New Morphine BeaotLons. 

Dr. J. DoNATH announces (in Joum. 
f. prakt. Chem,, 1886, 564) that he has 
discovered two new characteristic re- 
actions of moiphine. One of these is 
based on Tattersall's reaction, by 
means of sulphuric acid and arseniate 
of potassium. 

Finely powdered morphine (about 1 
milligramme) is intimately triturated 
in a porcelain capsule with 8 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a small 
fragment of arseniate of potassium 
added, and again triturated. If the 
capsule be now heated by rotating it 
over a flame, until acid vapors b^n 
to be given off, a handsome bluish' 
violet color is produced which becomes 
dark broumisfi-red on further heating. 
On cautiously diluting with water, a 
reddish tint is produced, which be- 
comes green by further addition of 
water. If the fluid is poured into a 
test-tube, chloroform aaded, and the 
mixture agitated, the chloroform ac- 
quires a magnificent violet tint. 

Ether is likewise colored reddish- 
violet, while the layer of liquid below 
it is brown. 

The second reaction is obtained with 
sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate, 
and resembles the feme chloride reac- 
tion (Vitali has employed the before- 
named reagents, but in a different 
manner). 

A little morphine is triturated with 
about 8 drops of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a cold solu- 
tion of 1 part of potassium chlorate in 
50 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
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is added. The mixture then acquires 
a fine grass-green color, which laste a 
long while. At the margin of the 
liquid, a faint rose-redj^lnt is notice- 
able. 

The author discovered these reac- 
tions while searching for some means 
of distinguishing between morphine 
and dehydromorphine, one of the pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of mor- 
phine. For this purpose, the above 
two reactions are exceedingly distinc- 
tive. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether any other natural alkaloids 
will give similar results with the re- 
agents. 



The Cocaine Habit. 

From a paper by Dr. A. Erlemneyer, 
director of the Asylum for Nervous 
Diseases in Bendorf on the Rhine, 
published in the Deutsche Medicinal 
Zeitung (No. 44, of 1886), we translate 
the following abstract, after the 
Fharm. Zeit. 

"■ The cocaine habit has been added 
to the alcohol and morphine habits as a 
worthy third scourge of humanity. 
Like the former, it affiicts every one 
who yields to it, with the most serious 
damages to body, mind, and morality. 

**At present, we are only at tiie 
threshold of the development of this 
most recent morbid craze. But when 

1 consider that the morphine habit re- 
quired nearly ten years for its full de- 
velopment, while the cocaine hahit 
has become firmly established after a 
single year subsec^uent to the discov- 
ery of the properties of cocaine, I have 
no doubt tnat we have here an enemy 
of tremendous power, which must be 
fought with knowledge, circumspec- 
tion, and energy." 

The author has collected observa- 
tions upon 13 patients: 6 physicians, 

2 wives of physicians, 3 army officers, 
1 author, 1 landed proprietor, 1 official. 
The cocaine habit appeared in two 
forms. In one series of cases, only 
cocaine was taken; in the other, coca- 
ine was combined with morphine. 
In every one of these cases, the use of 
cocaine could be traced back to the 
previous use of morrhine, and the 
suggestion of its employment was de- 
rived from lay papers.* 

The disease is developed in a very 
simple manner. The morphine eater 
either tries to cure himself with coca- 
ine or is treated with it by some phy- 
sician. In almost every case the plan 
fails. If the attempt to substitute the 
cocaine for the moiphine succeeds, the 
patient has got ria of the morphine 
nabit, but he has become a dave to 
cocaine. And if it does not succeed, 
he may require perhaps a somewhat 
smaller dose of morphine, but will 
have to use cocaine in addition. 

When the cocaine habit becomes de- 
veloped, it exerts a rapidly destructive 
infiuence upon mind an body. 

Cocaine, like morphine, is usually 
taken hypodermicaliy. Wherever it 
is iniectea, hard nodes, of the size of 
hazel-nuts, are formed in the cellular 
tissue, and these nodes persist for 
months. 

Cocaine causes disturbances of respi- 
ration ; it also causes excessive perspi- 
ration and fainting spells. For this 
reason, persons addicted to cocaine 
should never be anaesthetized with 
chloroform. 

With larger doses, a rapid falling 
away of the bodily weight is notice- 
able, amounting sometimes to 20 to 
30 per cent in a few wee^i:s. At the 
same time, it does not appear in such 
cases that they suffer from lo6S of 
appetite. 

The whole appearance of a person 
addicted to cocaine is much worse 
than that of a slave to morphine. 

•In the case of the phjelclans, and phyrictaus' 
wives, It is more likely that the RUMpestloii aroae 
from articles contalnea in the profeswonal press,— 
Kp, am. Dr. 
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The author mentions as further 
symptoms, more of a psychical charac- 
ter, the following : sleeplessness, men- 
tal derangement (of various degrees 
and kinds), gradual loss of memory, 
abnormal proUxity in conversation, 
correspondence, etc. 

According to the author, alcohol used 
in excess is the only other substance 
that can produce as deep a destruction 
as cocaine. 

Kola and Kola Paste. 



Fob some time past, an article has 
appeared on the market, under the 
name Kola Paste, which promises to 
be useful as a source of caffeine, or, at 
least, to serve as a substitute for other 
substances containing caffeine. 

Thomas Christy, in his " New Com- 
mercial Plants and Drugs '* (No. 8, p. 
6), was the first to draw attention to 
this paste. He says: 

**i now have to record one of the 
most important discoveries that has 
yet been made with the nut of Stereu- 
ltd acuminata, t. e., that these nuts 
can be prepared by a special process, 
and made into a paste that could not 
be distinguised from fine cocoa paste 
(made from Theobrama Cacao), This 
paste has been tested in this country 
[England] in many ways, and the re- 
sults are worth mentioning." (See 
Ambb. Deugo., 1886, 133).* 

We have been favored by Messrs. 
Lloyd Brothers, of Cincinnati, with a 
sample of the paste, such as it has 
been supplied to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and to the Surgeon-(xeneral 
of the Navy. It is not known how it is 
prepfiured, but it is stated by the agents 
to be a perfectly piu« article, without 
any admixture, and believed to be 
•* only a product of fermentation." 

The physiolo^cal effects attributed 
to the drug at its habitat are similar 
to those ascribed to cocoa: *' Its use 
is said to enable the natives of the 
west coast to endure prolonged exer- 
tion upon a mere modicum of food, 
while the whites living amon^ them 
believe they escape the deleterious in- 
fluence of the climate by chewing a 
small quantity before their meals. 
The negroes themselves consider it a 
sure prophylactic against dysentery. 
Among tne men on the estates and m 
the garrison towns of west African 
settlements. Kola has the apparently 
well-founded reputation of dissipating 
the effects of an alcoholic debauch. 
From what is now known of its thera- 
peutic properties, it is undoubtedly 
true that it does overcome the stupe- 
faction and confusion of intellect 
which follows drunkenness. It is even 
maintained that it destroys the appe- 
tite for alcoholic drinks, and that c^r 
the use of the Kola cure a drunkard 
cannot return to his cups for some 
days without being nauseated. Fi- 
nally, the natives believe it to possess 
aphrodisiac powers." f The esteem 
(almost veneration) in which these 
tribes held it attracted the attention 
of the naval surgeons, and they em- 
ployed it in chronic diarrhoeas of hot 
clixnates with success; also in cardiac 
affections and in the cachexiae. Thus 
it evidently came to the attention of 
the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy, who supplied it to sev- 
eral medical officers, and the subse- 
quent reports of these gentlemen are 
of such a nature as to direct the care- 
ful attention of American physicians 
to Kola paste. 

According to Medical Director Gfi- 
hon and Medical Inspe^'tor Hudson, of 
the U. S. Navy, the drug appears to 
be serviceable in certain forms of 
nervous affections accompanied with 
panful headache. Dr. Hudson ad- 
mmistered it like chocolate, from 7 to 
10 Gm. (106 to 150 grains) of the paste 

* On Kola Nut, see our articles published in Nsw 
Rbjc.. 1881, 84, and Am. Dbuqo., 1885, 5, both of 
which are illustrated. 

t Fhlladelphia Medical Times, Sup. cit. 
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being crated finely, and boiled in a 
teacupful of mUk, with subsequent 
addition of sugar. It was generally 
given only once a day. 

Messrs. lAojd Brothers give the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Directions fob Usb.— Mix the pre^ 
pared Kola paste with suear, if not 
sweet enough, then add milk or water, 
boil, and stir well. This produces '* a 
rather pleasant beverage," which 
should be drank hoty like chocolate, 
stirring well before administration. 
Take twice a day. once about two 
hours alter breakfast, and again in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

DosB.— From one to four drachmsat 
a dose is an average, although circum- 
stances may demand an increase or a 
decrease of the amount. 

Kola has already been used, in an 
experimental way, as a source of caf- 
f erne, and it is expected that its culti- 
vation and export will form an impor- 
tant object oi African settlers in the 
future. The shrub is already widely 
iistributed in other countries, as will 
be seen from statements to be given 
below. 

In view of the interest attaching to 
the subject of kola, we append por- 
tions of an abstract of a report made by 
Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen, whicn 
has appeared in the Pharm. Jour. 

''Among the vegetable products of 
the African soil, there are perhctps none 
more interesting and valuable than 
those which under the various names 
of * kola, ' * gourou,* * ombene,* 
' man^e,* and ' kokkorokou,' are used 
as articles of consumption throughout 
tro];>icaI and equatorial Africa, as 
equivalent to tea, coffee, mat^, and 
cocoa. Used under the form of seeds, 
probably from time immemorial, by 
the native tribes, these products are of 
varying botanic origin, and their his- 
tory has been up to the present time 
imperfectly known; but th^ authors 
have been able to avail themselves of 
the observations of some recent trav- 
ellers to clear up some obscure points. 

'* The products which are included 
by the authors under the name ' kola ' 
(the various synonyms quoted hemg 
special to particular cotmtriei), consist 
of seeds, yielded by two families of 
plants and differing very much in ap- 
^)earance. The kind most widely dis- 
tributed, the true kola, which by some 
of the natives is called the 'female 
kola, ' comes from the SterculiaceoB; an- 
other variety, called by the authors 
' false kola,' is known among the ne- 
groes as simply ' kola,' or * noale kola.' 
Before the author's researches, only the 
* true ' or ' female ' kola was kno wn,and 
it had been ascertained to be yielded by 
the Sterculia acuminata P. de Beauv. 
{Cola acuminata R Br.). To this, 
Messrs. Heckel and Schlagdenhaufien 
are able now to add information con- 
cerning the * male ' kola, hitherto un- 
known, and to ^ve reasons for be- 
lieving that various other species of 
Sterculia, besides S. acuminata, yield 
kola seeds 

'' Dealing first with ' female ' kola, the 
authors describe at length Sterculia 
acuminata from specimens, the de- 
scription agreeing with Oliver's de- 
scription of Var. a (* M. Troik Af.,' L, 
220). According to the best . informa- 
tion, the tree— which is from thirty to 
sixty feet high, and in general as- 
pect resembles the chestnut— grows 
wild upon the western coast of Africa^ 
comprised between Sierra Leone and 
the Congo, or Lower Guinea, reaching 
into the interior about five or six him- 
drod miles, where it appears to follow 
the limits of the palm. Upon the east- 
ern coast it appears to be unknown in 
Elaces where it nas not been introduced 
y the l^iKlish. Dr. Schweinfurth, 
speaking of the country of Nyam- 
nyams, near lake Nyanza, says that 
among the imposing forms of vegeta- 
tion a Sterculia of the kola kina pre- 
dominates, and is called locally ' kok* 
korokou.' In the ooimtry of the Mom- 
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boutous, too (24' E. long., 3^ N. Ut.). 
uj^n asking lor kola he was supplied 
with the fruit in its rose-colored en- 
velope; but the only information he 
could obtain there concerning it was, 
that the nuts were f oimd in the coun- 
try in the wild state, and were called 
nangon^ by the natives, who chewed 
isdices of it whilst smoking. Karsteu,in 
his Flora of Columbia, describes the 
plant as growing wild in the moist hot 
woods near the southern coast of Ye- 
nepiela, but the authors believe 
that it was probably introduced there 
about the same time it was introduced 
into Martimque, and that it was sown 
by AMcan negroes, who brought it 
into those countries m the same mail- 
neras tiiey are known to have intro- 
duced & cordifolia. for the sake of its 
delicious fruit. It nas also neen intro- 
duced successfully by the Enirlishinto 
tb& East Indies, the Seychelles, Cey- 
lon. Demerara^ Dominica, Mauritius, 
Sydney and Zanzibar, and by the 
Fraich recently at Guadeloune, Cay- 
enne. Cochin China, and the Gaboon. 
In all these stations the kola tree flour- 
ishes best in moist lands at the sea le vel, 
or a little above. At Sierra Leone 
some fine trees are found at an eleva- 
tion of 200 or 300 meters, but not 
higher than that. 

^' The kola tree commences to yield a 
crop about its fourth or fifth year, but 
it is not until about its tenth year that 
it is in full beeuring. A single tree will 
then yield an average of 120 pounds 
of seed annually. 

*^The collection is conducted with 
flnreat care and is made by women. 
The seeds are removed from the husk 
and freed from the episperm. In order 
to maintain their value among ne- 
KToes, it is necessary to keep them in a 
fit state and in good condition. They 
are, therefore, carefully picked over, 
all damaged and worm-eaten seeds be- 
ing removed, and the sound seeds are 
then placed in large baskets, made of 
bark and lined with *bai' leaves 
(Sterculia ooumtnato, or S. hetero- 
phyUa Beauv.?)* the seeds are heaped 
up and then covered over with more 
' Dal ' leaves which, by their thickness, 
resistance, and dimensions, contribute 
not a little to the preservation of the 
seeds by keeping them from contact 
with diy air. Packed in this manner, 
the seeds can be transported considera- 
ble distances, remaning free from 
mould for about a month, during 
which time it is not necessary to sub- 
mit them to any treatment in order to 
IHreeerve them fresh beyond keeping 
the 'bal ' leaves moist. But if it bede- 
sired to keep them beyond that time, 
the operations of piokins and repack- 
ing luive to be repeated about every 
^rty days; the seeds beine washed 
in fresh water and fresh ' bal' leaves 
placed in the baskets. The baskets 
usually contain about three cwts. of 
seeds. It is in this condition that 
' Kola' is sent into Gambia and Goree, 
where the principal dealings in the 
seeds are carried on. In Gambia they 
are sold in the fresh state to merchants 
travelling with caravans into the inte- 
rior, who dry them in the sun and re- 
duce them to a fine nowder, which is 
used, mixed with milk and honey, by 
the tribes of the interior to make a 
very agreeable, stimulating, and nour- 
ishing beverage. It most frequently 
arrives at Sokota and Kouka, in the 
Soudan, and Timbuotoo, where lara;e 
sales of the seeds are made, in vdb 
fresh condition ; from the Soudan 
markets it is carried by caravans to 
Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo into Mo- 
rocco. As might be expected, the 
value of the kola increases as it inakes 
its way into the interior of Africa, and 
the authors state that some of the 
tribes furthest removed from the sea 
pay for the dry powder with an equal 
weight of gold, dust. Kola plays an 

• The leaTM receiTed In EngUnd wrapped around 
oola nuta appear to belong to some I>q>torooarpita 
tree.— T. O. 
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important part in the social life of 
many of the African tribes. An inter- 
change of white kola between two 
chiefs is indicative of friendship and 
peace, while the sending of red kola is 
an act of defiance. An offer of mar- 
ria^ is accompanied by a present of 
white kola for the mother of the lady ; 
the return of white kola is equiva- 
lent to acceptance of the suit, whilst 
red means relection. The absence of 
a supply of kola from among the mar- 
riage presents would endanger the 
whole arran^ment. All the oaths are 
administered in the presence of kola 
seeds ; the negro stretches out his hand 
over them whilst he swears, and eats 
them afterwards. 

* * Concerning the * male kola ' or * bit- 
ter kola/ as oefore stated, nothing 
definite was known, and as recently as 
the year 1882 it was referred e^rro- 
neouslv to a species of SterctUia. In 
the Flora of Tropical Africa, Oliver 
says: * The bitter kola of Femando- 
Po is the product of trees belonging to 
the Guttif erae. The authors were led 
by this remark to attempt to obtain 
from various parts of the eastern 
coast specimens of the plant yielding 
* * bitter kola, " and although the flowers 
did not reach them, they received 
specimens of the branches, leaves, and 
miits, together with a sufficient quan- 
tity of seeds to allow of a complete an- 
alysis being made. All the specimens 
received from various places corre- 
spond in their characters, and showed 
that the bitter kola is the product of a 
single Guttiferous species, and not of 
several. From the material at their 
disposal the authors refer it to a new 
species, Qurcinia^ Kola Heckel.' 

'* In its known characters, the plant 
would appear to be closely aUied to 
Ckireinia Morella, which, nowever, is 
essentially an Asiatic species.'' 

On Njimo Wood. 

Last year a considerable quantity of 
wood was imported into Germany 
from the country beyond the Came- 
roons, under the name ** njimo wood," 
with the statement that it hcui diges- 
tive properties similar to pepsin. It 
occuired in pieces of stem wood, 
sparsely covered with bark^ and in 
tnick sections of a cylindrical root 
uniformly covered with bark. The in- 
ner parts of the root pieces, as well as 
the wood itself, were of a beautiful 
yellow color, in some places intensi- 
fied to reddish. Seen through a lens 
the stem wood and root seemed perme- 
ated with numberless round pores, 
containing a yellow resin that was 
colored brown by soda solution. The 
wood was easily reduced to a coarse 
powder with a rasp, and had a pecu- 
uar and agreeable odor, resemDUng 
musk. 

Nothing was known as to its botani- 
cal origin. With a view to test its 
alleged digestive properties. Dr. 
Schulz prepared an aqueous extract 
by digestion in 10 parts of water on a 
water-bath, and another with cold 
water; both, however, proved incapa- 
ble, either with or without the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, of exercising 
any digestive effect upon albumen 
(Pharm. Zeit, June 12th, p. 350). An 
alcoholic tincture of the wood proved 
equaliy powerless, and a resinous ex- 
tract obtained by its evaporation when 
injected subcutaneously into a frog 
produced no special effect. The ex- 
tract, like the wood when chewed, had 
a strong, pure, bitter taste, and the 
peculiar smell of the wood. The alco- 
holic tincture differed from the aque- 
ous preparation in presenting a re- 
markably beautiful fluorescence. In 
transmitted light the tincture was of a 
beautiful yellow color, but in reflected 
light it presented a sheeny ereen with 
the peculiar velvety tone of uranium 
glass. A more concentrated tincture, 
made with absolute alcohol, was of a 
beautiful dark-red yellow color with 
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the green fluorescence. The alcoholic 
tincture gave no alkaloidal reaction 
with potassium iodo-iodide solution.— 
Pharm, Journ,, June 26th. 



Kaolin as an Exoipient for Oxidizing 
Substances. 

Some time ago, "Mr. Martindale rec- 
ommended, as the most suitable excip- 
ient for permanganate of potassium 
and other oxidizing substances, the 
following mixture : 

Vaaeline 8 parts. 

Paraffin 1 part. 

E[aolln 8 parts. 

Three grains of this mixture were 
directed to be used for every pill con- 
taining 2 grains of the permanganate. 
As a further precaution, these pills are 
to be coated with a solution of sanda- 
rac in absolute alcohol. 

Recently Mr. Geo. Smith, F.C.S.. ex- 
amined a number of these pills wnich 
had been made some 17 months before, 
and it was found that if they were 
reduced to powder, with the coating, 
and the permanganate estimated, the 
result showed an amount of reduction 
equivalent to 70 per cent. If the san- 




Wagner's eoottnuons filter press. 

darac coating was previously scraped 
off, the reduction amounted to only 47 
percent. Therefore, the sandaraccoat- 
mg brought into intimate contact with 
the permanganate caused a loss of 23^. 
It was therefore considered desirable to 
pursue the investi^tion further on a 
pill-mass per se made according to the 
above formula. The best white vase- 
line and washed kaolin were used in 
preparing the exoipient, and the pills 
were allowed to remain about nine 
months before being examined. The 
pills were found to contain 77.82 per 
cent of unreduced permanganate, 
which is regarded by Mr. Smim as a 
proof that fir. Martmdale^s exoipient 
practically answers the purpose, pro- 
vided only the minimum amount of 
exoipient is taken. 

The author has also examined the 
applicability of the exoipient to pills 
containing ^old or silver salts, and he 
pronounces it as perfect, at least so far 
as nitrate of silver is concerned. In 
the case of chloride of gold and chlo- 
ride of gold and sodium it was not 
satisfactory. 

The author thinks that the exoipient 
can probably be improved by raising 
the purity of the ingredients. That 



which he has used in his own experi- 
ments was prepared from 

White Vaseline 8 parts. 

Best White Paraffin 1 part. 

Washed Kaolin 8 parts. 

— After Pharm, Joum., May 15th. 

[Note of Ed. Amer, Drugg.—lx seems 
to us that the resistance to oxidation, 
in the ingredients above mentioned, 
could be greatly increased by treating 
them, previously, with a sufficient 
quantity of permanganate of potas- 
smm until this salt is no longer af- 
fected. The vaaeline and paraffin 
might be melted together in a flask 
containing boiling distilled water, 
strongly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, and enough permanganate mi^ht 
then be added, in small portions at a 
time, until, after p»rotracted boiling, 
the tint of the liquid remained im^- 
tered. The watery liquid could then 
be poured off, and the remaining mix- 
ture waahed with pure distilled water 
until all trace of acid waa removed. 
Hie kaolin could be easily purified 
separately, in the same manner. Fi- 
nally, the three ingredients, thus freed 
from most or all impurities exercising 
a reducing action might be mixed to- 
gether and kept, in a securely covered 
vessel, for use.] 



A CONTINnonS FILTEB-PBESS. 

IN order to avoid the great loss of 
time involved in emptying and 
recharging the ordinary filter-presses, 
E. Wagner, of Freiburg, Baden, has 
designed a circular filter-press, which 
can work continuously. 

Two cylinders, a and &, are placed 
within each other. They are provided 
with longitudinal grooves, and covered 
with filtering cloth of suitable 
8ti*ength. For this purpose, the inner 
cylinder may be taken out. The two 
cylinders are kept in their position by 
a common cover d, in such a manner 
that a circular space remains empty 
between the two cylinders. The inner 
cylinder b is closed at its other end by 
the cover e, and the external cylinder 
by the fimnel-shaped exi>ansion/, pro- 
vided with a compression vent g. The 
covers d and e, and the funnel/at the 
same time serve to hold in place the 
the edges of the filter cloths. 

The magma which is to be pressed is 
forced into the space between the cyl- 
inders, through the joint h. In pass- 
ing down it yields up its liquid, by con- 
tinuous pressure, and the liquid passes 
into the grooves behind theclotn, and 
from there through the openings m, 
both in the outer and inner cylinder. 

That which comes directly from the 
outer cylinder passes at once into the 
circular reservoir/; t^e contents of the 
inner cylinder find their way there 
through the tube i. — DingU Polyt. 
Joum.j 260, 317. 

Oleum Hyoscyaml 

As a supplement to the note on olea 
cocta, and particularly oleum hyoecy- 
ami, contained on page 107 of our June 
number, we take the following from 
the Pharm. Zeit (No. 28). 

*'An oleum hyoscyami of a hand- 
some green color may be obtained by 
heating the oil with the herb in brcus 
{not copper) vessels. As this oil is only 
used extemaUy, and copper is often 
used externally for various purposes 
bv physicians, the small percentage 
of copper in the oil will not be objec- 
tionable." 

Note.—Aa the formula given in our 
June number produces a handsome 
product, without having recourse to a 
subterfuge, the propriety of which, is 
more than aoubtnil. we cannot indorse 
the above proposition. Rather accus- 
tom the public and the prescriber 
gradually to a less handsomely tinted 
product than put in their hands a 
** make-believe.^'— Ed. Am. Dr. 
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Carl Wilhelm Soheele. 

[Born at Stralsund, December 19th (or 

9th?). 1742. Died at Kdping, May 2Ut, 

1786.] 

The centenary of the death of this 
pioneer on the field of chemical re- 
search has been worthily commemo- 
rated by a memorialpaper from the 
pen of Prof. F. A. Fnickiger, in the 
Archiv der Pharmacie, The memorial 
is accompanied by a lithographed 
portrait of Scheele, derived from a 
woodcut accompanying his biography 
published some twelve years ago in the 
Swedish *'Familjejoumal."* Every 
existing portrait of Scheele, with the 
exception of perhaps one, has been 
ascertained to have been sketched 
after his death, from memory. The 
exception is a portrait painted upon 
ivory, at present in the possession of 
a Berlin painter, ]l£r. Briiggemann. It 
represents him as a yoimg man, but 
the features differ somewhat from 
those shown in the accompanying por- 
trait. The search after an authentic 
portrait of Scheele has become an im- 
portant matter, as it is to be used in 
modelling his features for a statue to 
be erected in Stockholm. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele was bom on 
December 19th (perhaps 9th), 1742, at 
Stralsund, being the seventh childt of 
Johann Cfhristian Scheele^ grain 
dealer and brewer, and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Marga- 
retha Eleonore Wamekros. His 
father was not successful in his 
business undertakings, and Carl 
Wilhelm, therefore, did not enjoy 
superior cuivantages of education. 
After having passed through a 
private school, and having heen 
taught by professional friends of 
his parents the art of deciphering 
or reading prescriptions and the 
meaning of chemical and phar- 
maceutical signs, a friend of the 
family, Bauch, apothecary at 
Gothenburg, took him as appren- 
tice (1757). He was soon relieved 
from purely mechanical work and 
transferred to the laboratory, 
where he exhibited great zeal and 
diligence, not being satisfied with 
the routine work itself, but medi- 
tating and speculating on the 
theory of the processes. At this 
time he read the works of L6- 
mery, Neumann, Hunckel. and , 
Stahl, the latter of whom had 
been the principal chammon of 
the phlogiston theory. Though 
his writings, at that time, were 
no longer new^ they must have 
exerteda great influence upon Scheele. 
as woula appear from theoretical 
speculations of the latter which 
are mostly based on those of Stahl. 
It is reported that Scheele ex- 
perimentea much during the night; 
even a reprimand which was once 
administered to him on account of 
an explosion was unable to cool 
off his ardor. After his apprentice- 
ship of six years was completed, 
he remained two further years with 
his preceptor, and in 1765 took ser- 
vice under C. M. Kjellstrom, apoth- 
ecary at Mtdmo, a progressive and 
well-informed man. Here he made 
the acquaintance of the learned A. J. 
Retzius (1742-1821), who was then 
*'docent " at the University of Lund, 
and sulwequently became professor of 
natural history and economy, later 
also of chemistrv at Stockholm. After 
havine revisitecf his native city Stral- 
sund, ne accepted an engagement with 
Stahrenberg, apothecary (at the sign 
of ** The Raven '0, at Stockhohn. This 
was either in 1767, or '68, or '69. Be- 
ing now in the capital, it was more 
easy for Scheele to make suitable ac- 
quaintances. Though his time was 
much taken up with his duties at the 



*Prof. Fl&ckiflrer has favored us with special 
copies of this lithoffraph, and we bare caused it to 
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prescription counter, he nevertheless 
found leisure for study. It was at this 
period that he discovered tartaric acid. 
Ue also studied, in conjunction with 
his . friend Retzius, the relation of 
quicklime towards calcium c€trbonate. 
On August 17th, 1768, his paper en- 
titled '* Chemical Results on Sal Aceto- 
sellsB *' was read in the academy, but 
it was put aside on November 9th, 
after Bergman had declared that it 
contained nothing new. 

While in Stockholm, Scheele made 
the acquaintance of a number of learn- 
ed men, amon^ them Abraham B&ck. 
an intimate fnend of Linn^, president 
of the medical college, and phjsician 
to the king; Peter Jonas Bergius, au- 
thor of an excellent materia medica; 
Bengt Bereius, the learned historian; 
Carl Frieoreich von Schultzenheim, 
celebrated sureeon, and director-gen- 
er^ of hospitals; and many others. 

In the fall of 1770, Scheele accepted 
the direction of the laboratory or the 
great pharmacy of Locke, at Upsala, 
and here he soon had the good fortune 
to acquire the friendship of Thorbjon 
Bergman, who had been appointed in 
1767, rather imexpectedly, professor of 
chemistry, for which position he was 
eminently fitted by a most thorough 
preliminary training^ which even com- 
prised the mathematical sciences. 
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Carl Wiibelm Scheele. 

Locke, whose laboratory supplied 
chemicals to Bergman^had noticed that 
saltpetre, when cautiously melted so 
as not to acquire an alkaline reaction, 
and then treated with acetic acid, gave 
out red vapors. Neither Bergman, 
nor his assistant Gahn could then give 
any explanation of this fact. Scheele, 
however, supposed it to be due to the 
formation of an acid, different from 
and weaker than nitric acid, having a 
relation to the latter similar to that 
which sulphurous acid has to sulphu- 
ric. When Bergman heard of this ex- 
planation he desired to form Scheele's 
acquaintance, which the latter at first 
conceded only with reluctance, remem- 
bering the report made on his paper 
on Sal Acetosellse. 

On July 27th, 1774, Scheele was pro- 
posed by Bereius as a Member of the 
Academy, ana was elected on Febru- 
ary 4th, 1775. 

After having fairly made the ac- 
quaintance of Bergman, the most 
friendly relations were maintained 
between them, and Scheele had the 
free use of his laboratory. It is hard 
to say which of the two profited more 
from the other. , 

In 1775 he accepted for a short time 
the management of a pharmacy in 
Kopingj and towards the end of 1776 or 
the beginning of 1777 established him- 
self in business there. 
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On October 29th, 1777, he took his 
seat for the first (and only) time at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
and on November 11th of the same 
year he passed the examination as 
apothecary before the Royal Medical 
College with the ^eatest honors. 
After his return to Eoping, he devoted 
himself, outside of his business which 
consumed much of his time, to scien- 
tific researches, the fruits of which 
were laid down in a long series of im- 
portant papers. 

In the fall of 1785, Scheele began to 
be affected with an aifiiction, from 
the description of which it may be in- 
ferred that it was a disease of the 
kidneys. Some time during the be- 
ginning of the succeeding year, he also 
contracted a disease of tne skin (pity- 
riasis), which so enfeebled him, in 
connection with his other trouble, 
that he anticipated an early release 
from his sufferings. Three days be- 
fore his death, he performed an act of 
generosity and ma^animity, charac- 
teristic or the time in which he Uved, 
by marrying the widow of his prede- 
cessor, in order to insure her an un- 
disputed title to his property. He 
departed this life on May 21st, 1786. 

His brilliant discoveries and indefa- 
tigable zeal in research had procured 
him, during his short life, the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of the 
loremost scientists of his time, 
and had brought him many dis- 
tinctions, in l£e shape of honor- 
ary membership in foreign learn- 
ed societies. There has been no 
chemist living since his time 
who made so many important 
original discoveries as he. 

It would exceed the limits of 
this sketch to discuss the con- 
tents of the several papers pub- 
lished by Scheele. For this we 
must refer the reader to Prof. 
Fliickiger's memorial. We shall 
have to content ourselves with 
enumerating th^ titles of his 
papers, all published within fif- 
teen years : 

1. (1771) Fluospar and its 
Acid.— 2. (1774) **Braunstein" or 
Magnesia [Manganese], two pa- 
pers.— 3. (1775) Benzoin Salt [Ben- 
zoic Acid].— 4. Arsenic and its 
Acid.— 5. Silica, Alumina, and 
Alum. —6. Urinary Calculi.— 7. 
(1777) Chemical Treatise on Air 
and Fire. --8. (1778) Wet Process 
for Preparing Mercurius dulcis 
[Calomel]. 9. Simple Process for 
Preparing Pulvis Algarothi [oxy- 
chloride of antimony]. — 10. 
Molybdenum. — 11. Preparation of 
a New Green Color.— 12. (1779) 
On the Quantity of Pure Air daily 
present m the Atmosphere. — 13. 
Decomposition of Neutral Salts by 
Lime or Iron. — 14. Plumbago. — 
15. Heavy-spar.— 16. (1780) Fluospar. 
—17. Milk and its Acid.— la Acid of 
MilkH3Ugar.— 19. On the Relationship 
of Bodies. —20. (1781) Tungsten.— 
21. The Combustible Substance in 
Crude Lime. —22. Preparation of White 
Lead.— 23. (1782) Ether.— 24. Preserva- 
tion of Vinegar.— 25. Coloring Matter 
in BerUn Blue.— 26. (1783) Berlin Blue. 
—27. Peculiar Sweet Principle from 
Oils and Fats [Glycerin]— 28. (1784) 
Attempt to Crystallize Lemon-juice.— 

29. Constituents of Rhubaro-earth 
[Calcium Oxalate] and Preparation 
of Acetosella Acid [Oxalic Acid].— 

30. The Coloring ** Middle-salt" of 
** Blood-lye" [Yellow Prussiate of 
Potassium].— 31. Air-acid [Carbonic 
Acid] ; Benzoic Acid. Lapis inf ema- 
ils.— 32. Sweet Principle from Oils 
and Fats. Air-acid.— 33. (1785) Acid 
of Fruits, especially of Raspberry. — 
34. Phosphate of Iron; and Pearl-salt. 
—35. Occurrence of Rhubarb^arth 
[see 29] in various Plants.— 36. Prepa- 
ration of Magnesia alba. — 37. Ful- 
minating Oold. Corn-oil [FuseloilJ. 
Calomel. —38. Air-acid. —39. Lead- 
amalgam. — 40. Vinegar - naphtha. — 
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41. Lime. Ammonia or Volatile Al- 
kali.— 42. Malic Acid and Citric Acid. 
—43. Air, Fire, and Water.— 44. (1786) 
The Essential Salt of Galls [Gallic 
Acid].— 45 Nitric Acid.— 46. Oxide of 
Lead. Fuming Sulphuric Acid.— 
47. Pyrophoru».— 48. Peculiarities of 
Hydrofluoric Acid. 



Behavior of Permanganate of Potas- 
sium towards Alkaloids. 

SlNOE it has heen shown that per- 
manganate of potassium is affected 
hut slowly by pure cocaine, it has be- 
come a matter of interest to ascertain 
the behavior of this reagent towards 
other alkaloids. Prof. H. Beckurts, of 
Braunschweig, has made experiments 
in this direction, and the following is 
an abstract of the results obtained oy 
him. 

The tests were all made by adding 
to a saturated aqueous solution of the 
hy drochloratee of the several alkaloids 
a one-tenth-per-cent solution of the 
permanganate in drops. 

Inunediate reduction of the perman- 
ganate, with separation of brown man- 
ganic h^rdrate, took {>lace in presence 
of quinine, cinchonidine, cmchona- 
mine, cinchonine, brucine, veratrine, 
colchicine, coniine, nicotine, aconitine, 
phvsostigmine, codeine, and thebaine. 

Solutions of the hydrochlorates of 
hyoscyamine, pilocarpine, berberine, 
piperine, strychnine, and atropine 
were colored at first red by the per- 
manganate, and the latter was grad- 
ually reduced. 

From solution of hydrochlorate of 
morphine, the permanganate sepa- 
rates a white crystalline precipitate 
of oxy-dimorphine, which, when fil- 
tered off and aried, may be recognized 
by its characteristic reactions. 

Solution of hydrochlorate of apomor- 
phine reduces the permanganate in- 
stantly, and acquires an intense dark- 
green color. . 

Narceine, papaverine, and tuircotine 
exhibit a characteristic behavior simi- 
lar to cocaine. 

On adding to a concentrated solution 
of hydrochlorate of narceine a few 
drops of the permanganate solution, 
there is at once produced a precipitate 
having a reddish hue (like peach-blos- 
soms). This precipitate is quite stable 
in absence of any excess of permanga- 
nate. If the latter is in excess, how- 
ever, or if heat be applied, the precipi- 
tate is decomposed, and brown 
manganic hydrate separated. 

In the same manner behave solu- 
tions of the hydrochlorate of papave- 
riney as well solutions of narcotine 
mixed with hydrochloric cwid. Yet 
the resulting permanganates are much 
less stable than the corresponding salt 
of naroeine. The precipitates rapidly 
lose their fine tint, ana brown man- 
ganic hydrate makes its appearance. 

Kew Method of Generating Hydro- 
gen and Carbonic Oxide. 

If zinc-dust is mixed with calcium 
hydrate, obtained by moistening quick- 
lime with a little water, sifting and 
drying at 100" C. {212'' F.), iind the 
mixturo heated in a suitable furnace, 
so that the heat progresses uniformly 
from the remotest portion of the fur- 
nace outwards, a regular evolution of 
hydrogen gas takes place (according 
to H. achwarz, in Ber. d. D, Chem. 
Oes,, 1886, 1140i. The reaction which 
takes place is the following: 

Zn -f Ca(HO), = ZnO + CaO -f H, 

If zinc-dust is mixed with an equiva- 
lent quantity (1 mol.) of carbonate of 
calcium, and the mixture treated as 
above, carbonic oxide is produced. 

Zn + Ca CO. = ZnO + CaO + CO 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries far which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 6th of the 
month, and mtAst in every case be 
accompaniedbythe name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,745.— Tablet Composition (B. 
and B.). 

On page 73 of the advertisement 
columns of our issue for October, 1885, 
there appears a formula for a tablet 
composition, to be made from 1 part of 
Bugfir, 1 part of linseed oil, 4 parts of 
glycerin, 8 parts of glue, and a little 
aniline dye. It is directed to *' cover 
the glue and eelatin with water.'* 
This should read: '' glue or gelatin.*' 
Oelatin is merely a pure form of s^lue, 
and it might have been as well if we 
had written in the above formula: ** 8 
parts of glue (or gelatin)." 

No. 1,746. —Rendering Paper-La- 
bels Waterproof (G. A.). 

The label having been proi)erly 
pasted on and dried, coat it first with 
a size prepared by adding as much al- 
cohol to thick mucilage of gum arable 
as this will stand without precipitat- 
ing. When the sizing is dry, the label 
is onished over with a solution of 50 
parts of mastic and 1 part of storax 
m 165 parts of alcohol. In making the 
latter solution, it is recommended to 
add about 25 parts of sand, which 
mixes with the mastic and permits the 
alcohol to penetrate the mass more 
rapidly. 

No. 1,747.— Perftiming Furs (Chic). 

This correspondent appears to be 
called upon to provide material, or, at 
least, to suggest ideas for perfuming 
furs, such as muffs, caps, tips, etc., 
and he asks us to give him a hint re- 
garding the subject. He thinks that 
the object may be accomplished by 
placing some of the scented material be- 
tween the linine. We believe ourselves 
that this would be the best method. The 
question would only be, in what shape 
the perfume should be used. It could 
not well be introduced in the form of 
an herb or a powder, as it would work 
its way through the lining some time 
or another. Perhaps a good plan 
would be to mix the perfume, in the 
shape of oils, with a solution of gutta- 
peroha in chloroform : pour the solu- 
tion upon strips of twilled muslin, or 
chamois leather, or flannel, etc., and 
to allow it to evaporate spontaneously. 
The dry strips will retain the odor of 
the oils for a long time. If they are 
not absolutely dry. they may be laid 
between layers of dry flannel or other 
material. 

No. 1,748.— Copying Ink (J. McJ.). 

The simplest way of making copy- 
ing ink is to evaporate any writing ink, 
made with iron and of good quality, 
from ten volumes to six volumes, and 
then to bring it back to its original 
volume by the addition of glycerin. 

Other methods are the following : 

1. Add to any good black writing 
ink one-third of its weight of sugar. 

2. Dissolve 1 part of sugar in just 
the necessary amount of water and 
add 3 parts of glycerin. Mix the solu- 
tion with an equal volume of good 
blcMsk writing ink. 

3. 10 oz. of extract of logwood are 
boiled with 1 pint each of water and 
vinegur. To the strained decotion are 
add^ 1 oz. of green sulphate of iron, 
5 oz each of alum and gum arable, 
and 10 oz. of sugar, and the whole 
raised again to bouing. 

4. Boil 9 oz. of coarsely ground nut 
galls and 4i oz. ground logwood with 
le pints of water down to 6 pints, and 
strain. Dissolve 4} oz. of green sul- 
phate of iron, 2i oz. of sulphate of 
copper, 3i oz. of gum arable, and 1 oz. 
of sugar in li pints of water ; pour this 



solution into the strained decoction 
previously obtained, stir wdl. set aside 
for 24 hours, and filter through flannel 

No. 1.749.— Prescription Query 
C* A reader"). 

We are aware that physicians some- 
times order injections containing sul- 
phate of zinc and acetate of lead. 
They are probably not aware that 
there is a mutual decomposition, re- 
sulting in the production of insoluble 
sulphate of lead, and a corresponding 
quantity of acetate of zinc. As long 
SB there is any soluble sulphate pres- 
ent, no lead siedt ccui remain in solu- 
tion; and as long as there is anv lead 
salt in solution, no soluble sulphate 
can remain undecomposed. Ooutting 
the water of crystaJlization of the salts, 
the reaction is: 

ZnSOi -f Pb(C.H,0,), = Zn(C,H,0,)i + 

zinc lead acetate zinc acetate 

sulphate* (solaUe) 

+ PbSOi 

lead sulphate 

(insoluble) 

Acetate of lead and sulphate of mor- 
phine are also often prescribed. In ail 
these cases the phvsician should use 
the acetate of both bases. 

We know a few physicians, how- 
ever, who intentionally order sulphate 
of zinc and acetate of lead, and who 
direct their patients to shake the bot- 
tle just before using the contents for 
injection. They are aware of the in- 
compatibility, but believe that there is 
some benefit derived from the insolu- 
ble sulphate of lead remaining in con- 
tact with the inflamed mucous mem- 
brane (of the urethra). 

No. 1,750.— "Condensed Beer" (E. 
8. J.). 

The ''Concentrated Produce Com- 
pany, of London " [and Brooklyn ?1, 
whicn has acquired an undesirable 
reputation in connection with the so- 
called hopeine put on the market by 
it, manufactures a ''Condensed B&^r, 
which is highly lauded in advertise- 
ments as a superior dietarv article, 
and is recommended to physicians, 
chiefly on account of its high percen- 
tage of extractive of hop, as a superior 
soporiflc. 

This " Condensed Beer " has recent- 
ly been anahrzed by Dr. R. Sendtner, 
of Munich {Rep, d. Anal, Chem., 1886. 
No. 24). It is alleged to be preparea 
by concentrating ffngliflh cue in a 
vacuum-apparatus, and is claimed to 
contain 24.01^ of alcohol and 42.22 of 
extractive matters. 

The analysis proved conclusively— 
from the relative quantities of the 
non-volatile constituents— that the 
Condensed Beer could not have been 
produced bv evaporating ale, but is 
without doubt manufactured from ex- 
tract of malt, by diluting this with al- 
cohol and water, and allowing the 
mixture to age a little so as to lose 
the sharp taste of alcohol, or eLse— 
which is the same thing— by concen- 
trating beer-wort in vax:uo, and subee- 
quently adding alcohol. " Condensed 
Beer '* was found by the same chemist 
(as well as by others) absolutely free 
from any alkaloids, thereby disprov- 
ing another one of the claunsof the 
company. It was, however, found to 
contain salicylic acid. 

No. 1,751.— Beaction between Calo- 
mel and Chloride or Iodide or Bro- 
mide of Potassium (O. W.). 

Our correspondent asks: "Is calo- 
mel compatible with chlorides? So 
far as I am aware, it is incompatible 
with iodides. What are the changes 
produced ? And how do bromides act 
when they come together with calo- 
mel?" 

In answering these questions, we 
will begin with the iodide. 

When calomel and iodide of potas- 
sium are triturated together, and when 
the calomel is in excess, there is a 
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taransposition of conBtdtuents, and mer- 
curous iodide and a chloride of the 
alkali are produced. The presence of 
the former is indicated by the greenish 
tint of the mass. It is quite probable 
that some biniodide is at the same time 
produced, and that some of it remains 
mixed with the protiodide, because it 
cannot be avoid^ that the calomel or 
the protiodide may come in contact at 
some portion of the mass during the 
trituration with an eoccesa of the £ukali 
iodide. The reaction which takes 
place, provided only the green iodide 
(mercurous iodide) is formed, is aa 
follows: 

HgiCl, -h 2KI = HgJ, + 2KCi 
mercurous jMtass. mercurous potass, 
chloride iodide iodide chloride 
(calomel) (protiodide) 

If the two substances are brought 
together in equivalent proportions, as 
demanded by this reaction, viz. : 

470.2 parts of calomel, and 
881.2 parts of iodide of potassium, 

it might be supposed that the whole of 
each compound were transformed, as 
shown W the reaction, and that there 
was, in fact, no more calomel or iodide 
of potassium left undecomposed. This 
is, however, not proven, nor is it quite 
likely, to jjudge from analogous exam- 

Slee. It IS probable that the mutual 
ecomposition progresses to a certain 
point where there is an equilibrium 
estabUshed, so that actually at least 
four different comx>o\md6 may be pres- 
ent in the triturated mixture. We 
have not time to follow this question 
up at present, but would suggest that 
our correspondent examine the subject 
himself. One reason whjr we surmise 
that the decomposition is not quite 
complete is this: that the mercurous 
iodide produced is, according to all ac- 
counts, a trifle more soluble in water 
than the mercurous chloride from 
which it was produced. 

Leaving speculation aside, we will 
continue our explanation. 

Whenever the alkali iodide is in ex- 
cess, the calomel, or rather the mer- 
curous iodide proauced from the latter 
in the incipient st€ige of trituration, is 
further changed to metallic mercury 
and biniodide of mercury. Conse- 
quently, the comparatively innocuous 
calomel will be converted into an ac- 
tive poison, the medicinal dose of 
which is quite small compared with 
that of calomel. The reaction is 
as follows, supposing the first step, 
viz., the production of mercurous io- 
dide has cuready been accomplished: 

2Hg,I, -f 2KI = 2(HgI,. KI) + Hk. 
mercurous potass, potassio mer- metallic 
iodide (pro- iodide curie iodide mercury 
tiodide) 

The potassio-raercuric iodide is a 
compound of iodide of potassium and 
mercuric iodide (biniooide of mercu- 
ry) which dissolves in the excess of 
iodide of potassium present, upon the 
addition of water. 

When bromide of potassium is sub- 
stituted for. the iodide, the same de- 
compositions occur, tne mercurous 
and mercuric bromiaes being produc- 
ed, the latter of which is as poisonous 
as the biniodide. The final reaction 
win be: 

2Hg,Bri -f 2KI = 2(HgI,. KI) -h Hg, 
mercurous potass, potassio-mer- metallic 
bromide bromide curie bro- mercury 
mide. 

In the case of chlorides of alkalies, 
the conversion of calomel into corro- 
sive sublimate occurs under certain 
circumstances. A solution of chloride 
of ammonitim, for instance, particu- 
larly when concentrated, produces the 
change with comparative rapidity, 
though the first stage of the change is 

Srobably always the production of a 
ouble salt, contcdning still the mercu- 
rous radical. Solutions of chlorides of 
sodium and potassium act much more 
slowly. A dry mixture of calomel and 
9on)e cUoride probably remc^ns unalt 
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tered for a long time; the stability may Lebanon cedar-wood is made evident 

be insured by the addition of certain by various circumstances, among 

salts, such as carbonate of calcium, others by the testimony of a verycom- 

It is not advisable, however, to trust petent authority, namely, G. W. S. 

to a mixture containing calomel, which Piesse, in his **Art of rerfumery," 

has been kept for some time. When where he says: 

freshly prepared, the calomel isunaf- '/Since the publication of the first 
fected, or not noticeably altered, and edition of this work, otto of cedar- 
it should be administered only in this wood, which was very acarce, has been 
condition. sent extensively into the market. 

Messrs. Piesse & Lubin have procured 

No. 1,752.— Warburg*s Tincture (C. an average of 28 ounces trom 112 

J. M.). pounds ot shavings, being the refuse 

The original formula of Warburg's of the pencil-makera. The pencil-cedar 

tincture was published by us in New is the * Virginian ' or American cedar, 

Rem., 1878, p. 248. Juniperus virginiana L. The true 

At the present time, the following cedar, Cedrus Libani, and from which 

formula is usually followed (the pro- the handkerchief perfume is 'named,^ 

portions being given in the U. S. yields a very inditlerent otto and odor 

weights and measures) : to the American plant. The * Cedars 

of Lebanon * are so familiar, however, 

^r^": ^f «^ *^fi^t perfumers could not afford to 

Rhubarb 66 ;• change the title of the scent they 

Saffron!^.....:;:::;:..:;:::; : is - the former m fragrance." 

Pennel 28 " There is a contradiction regarding 

Prepared Chalk. ! .* .' ! .* .' ' .* ! [ .*.!.'. 28 " *^® fragrance of oil of Lebanon cedar 

Gentian 14 " -between this passage and that quoted 

Zedoary u " before from Hesse^ work. The fact 

Cubeb 14 " is, the two oils resemble each other 

Myrrh 14 " very much, and any difference or pref- 

Camphor 14 •* erence of one over the other is proba- 

White Agaric.. 14 " bly due to care in distillation, as well 

Sulphate Qumine .160 " as to proper selection of the most suit- 
Diluted Alcohol, enough to make 16 fl. oz. able portions of the wood. Hirzel (in 

Reduce the fibrous vegetable sub- ^^!^:E\^i^L^^^?'' 

stances to a moderately coarse pow- Ethereal oil of cedar was formerly 

der, add the aloes, myrrh, and cam- 7®^ ecarce; now it may be obtamed 

phor in smaU piecles, and digest the ? ^^^ quanUfaes. , The wood of the 

whole with the dUuted alcohol in a ^^?^f? S^ Virginian cedw-^ also 

well-covered vessel (or, better, in a ^4 ^^^?®?^H. ^^^/ ^J*^^^ ^ 

flask provided with a return con- used largely by lead-pencil makers is 

denser) for twelve hours on a water- 7,®T ™^ m essenti^ oil. 1,000 kilos 

bath. Then add the sulphate of ^J^')iiI^f'^S«,i2° ^^*^*^^^ ^^M 

quinine, replace the vessel on the ^'Jr?^t ^.^^•) ^^ essential oil. 

water-bath ImtU the quinine is dis- T^ ^'^ ^^ the Virpnian cedardow not 

solved, and then set it aside to cool. ^^^ ^"^^^ "^ ^^^ from that of the 

Finally, add the chalk, mix thor- il^^^^i^off^io^''* nfi^ perftinaes 

oughly, and filter. ^^?^ bearthe name 'Cedar of Leba- 

fn place of the confection of Damo- ^^ contain the od of the American 

crates, which used* to contain many J^af. «nce the perfumers do not wish 

ingredients now no longer obtainable, *? alter the former n^e. The ethere^ 

simple powdered opium may be used ^*i^ ^^^Sf^ ^^^ ^^% shavmm and 

if deemed necessary. The quantity oi If^ ^^,}^^ lead-pencil works by dis- 

powdered opium equivalent to the 56 ^^J^a ««vi *•*• r --l 

grs. of the confection of Damocrates Considerable quantities of it are also 

IS about 2 grains, and might probably ot>*amed, as we learn from other 

beomitted^altogkher. ^ ^ ^ sotujes, dunng the drymg of the 

Some persons have a great aversion IJP^' ^^ ^® collected by condensing 

to aloes. In order to accommodate t*^® sapors escaping fromthedrymg- 

such, the tincture is also made without ^^™xV • v ^ i- i_ , , , , 

alo^* On the pnce-hsts of wholesale doal- 

Warburg's tincture is also often or- 2™Ji:! ^^^^ ** Oil of Florida Cedar," 
dered to be evaporated to an extract, ?;*r?^^f A^fi?:.^]^- ^^^^?*^' ^£t 
and the latter orclered to be dispensed ,,PH.2^ f °^®"S^,^ar," at about 60 
in capsules. As it is rather wasteful f^' Pf^r^H n^« ^^^^^.fS'"^ ^ ^ 
to evaporate the tincture, which con- ^^^^/^^ ^^^ adulterated or sub- 
tains comparatively little solid matter %^^^^^ by common oil of turpentine, 
in solution, it is better to prepare such 1%^^^ ^^t^ ^1?^ these two nrades 
an extract specially, and, aTthe ex- ^%^^* whether they are obtamed in a 
tract may sometimes be required with- ^^^^erent manner, or whether one is a 
out aloes, it is preferable to leave this residue of the other, we are at present 
out, and to add it only when required, u»^We to say. At all evente, ourcorw 
best in the form of aqueous extract oi r^P?ndent wm have no difficul^ m 
aloes, 16 oz. of which correspond about obtaining cedar-wood either from 
to 80 oz. of aloes. lead-pencU works or trpm ci^ar-box 

manufacturers. The distillation, of 

No. 1,763.— Oil of Cedar (C. H.). course, is carried on as usual by distil- 

This subscriber says: **You will ling the wood with water, or passing 

greatly oblige me by giving inf orma- steam through it. 

tion as to the best and cheapest mode It has also been report-ed that the 

of manufacturing oil of cedar; also as essential oil obtained from the white 

to the parts used. " cedar {Cupreaaus thyaidea L.) has been 

The or^nal "cedar" is the well* sold as on of cedar. (See Bailey in 

known Biblical cedar of Lebanon (C^- ^hil. Med, Rep,, June 27th, 1872.) 
drua Libani Barr.), which is a native 

of Syria. The wood of this tree has No. 1,754.— Estimation of Carbolic 

been renowned as a perfume from the Aoid (U. S.). 

most remote times. On distillation it Carbolic acid is best estimated by 

yields an essential oil ** which is very means of bromine, which converts it 

fragrant" (Piesse), and which is (or into tribromophenol : 

has been) used extensively for scenting _. , _.. 

**cold cream soap." Piesse states that /??f"^Vr ^^'S^P^^S^'' 

this oil, the so-called otto of cedar- C,H. OH C,H,Br«.OH 

wood, has become very scarce. Yet ^' 

we find it quoted in wholesale price- The usual method is to add to the 

lists of the foremost manufacturers aqueous solution containing the car- 

and dealers in essential oils at about bolic acid freshly-prepared bromine 

$1.25 per pound in wholesale pack£^ges. water in slight excess, allowing the 

That this qU Iq np longer d^nved from mixture to stand 9Qm9 time, coU^Qtinj^ 
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the precipitate on a filter, washing it 
with water, drying at 80' C. (176' F.), 
and weighiDg. 

It has, however, been ascertained 
by Prof. Alfred H. Allen that the 
brominated compound obtained is too 
volatile to permit being dried without 
material loss. Besides, he believes it 
to be unstable in its nature, which is, 
however, probably not the case when 
it is derived from the purer grades 
of medicinal carbolic acids. With 
the less pure acids, and such as are 
usually put into ordinary carbolic 
soaps, the compounds may indeed 
be of variable character. Prof. Allen's 
statement just quoted is contained 
in a recent paper published by him 
in T?ie Analyst (1886, 103), and en- 
titled '*The Assay of Carbolic Soap.'' 
From this paper we quote the follow- 
ing passages : 

*' Although the coal-tar aoids are 
added to the soap in a free state, the 
free alkali so frequently present pre- 
vents them from continuing to exist 
wholly in that condition. This is im- 
portant, as the antiseptic virtues of 
the alkaline carbonates and cresylates • 
are of a very doubtful nature. Analy- 
ticaUy, also, the fact is of interest, for 
phenolis existine in combination will 
not be dissolvea out on treating the 
dried soap with petroleum ether, in 
the manner recommended by Prof. 
Leeds and Dr. Wright. 

** The process for determining phe- 
nols which I now employ is as follows : 

'' 6 grammes weight of the sample is 
dissolved in warm water, with addi- 
tion of from 20 to 30 C.c. of a 10-i)er- 
cent solution of caustic soda, ac- 
cording to the proportion of phenols 
believed to be present. The cooled 
solution is then agitated with ether, 
and the ethereal layer separated and 
evaporated at a low temperature. The 
weight of the residue gives the amount 
of hydrocarbons, etc., in the quanti^ 
of the sample taken. The odor towards 
the end of the evaporation, and that 
observed on heating the residue, will 
give considerable information as to 
the nature of the admixture. Odors 
suggesting gas-tar and burning gutta- 
percha are very common. The aUia^ 
line liquid separated from the ether is 
then treated in a capacious separator 
with an excess of strong brine, which 
completely precipitates the f att^ acids 
as sodium salts. The liquid is well 
agitated to cause the soap to filter, and 
is then passed through a filter. In 
cases where the soap does not readily 
coagulate, an addition of a small quan- 
tity of tallow or palm-oil soap, pre- 
viously dissolved in water, will usually 
overcome the difficulty. The precipi- 
tated soap is washed twice by agitat- 
ing it witn strong brine, the washings 
bein^ filtered and added to the main 
solution, which is then diluted to 
1 liter. 100 C.c. of this solution 
(= 0.5 gramme of the sample of soap) 
is then placed in a ^lobular separator, 
and acidulated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, when it should remain perfectly 
clear. Standard bromine water is then 
added from a burette, the stopper of 
the separator inserted, and the con- 
tents shaken vigoroiisly. More bro- 
mine water is tnen added, and the 
agitation and addition of bromine 
solution repeated alternately until 
the liquid acquires a faint but per- 
manent yellow tint, showing that a 
slight excess of bromine has been 
used. If crystallized carbolic acid has 
been employed for making the soap, 
the bronuhderivative is precipitatea 
in snow-white, crystalline Jlocks, which 
allow the faintest yellow tint due to 
excess of bromine to be observed with 
great facility." 

The bromme solution is recommend- 
ed by Prof. Allen to be standardized, 
not absolutely (as, for instance, by 
means of solution of iodide of potas- 
sium and volumetric solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium), but by con4>anng 
it with a solution of » known quantity 
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of a carbolic acid of about the same 
grade as that which is to be examined. 
This method will, no doubt, eliminate 
considerable errors when assaying the 
less pure grades of carbolic acid, but it 
will hardly be necessary to employ it 
with medicinal acid. In this case, a 
further recommendation of Prof. 
Allen, published in the same paper, 
may oe followed. According to this, 
the aqueous liquid is acidulated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and bromine 
water added in slight excess. 

Bisulphide of carbon is now added, 
the whole agitated, and the bisulphide 
then drawn off. The treatment with 
the bisulphide is repeated until the 
liquid is freed from the bromo-deriva- 
tives, and had lost its red or yellow 
color due to free bromine. The bisul- 
phide solution is allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, when the residue will 
represent the bromo-derivatives ob- 
tained. In ihe case of the purer car- 
bolic acid, this may be regarded as 
tribromophenol. 

The volumetric assay of carbolic 
acid or phenol is usually performed as 
follows: 

A solution of bromine is prepared 
containing 8 grammes of pure bromine 
in 1 liter. To obtain tnis, dissolve 
9 Gm. of bromine and 20 Gm. of 
bromide of potassium in a small quan- 
tity of water, and dilute the solution 
to 1,000 C.c. Next add to a watery 
solution of about 1 Gm. of iodide of 
potassium, contained in a flask, 10 C.c. 
of the above bromine solution, and 
estimate the separated iodine by 
means of a one-tenth normal solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium. Upon the 
results thus obtained--as one equi- 
valent of bromine displaces exactly 
one equivalent of iodine— the bromine 
solution is adjusted so as to contain 
0.008 Gm. of bromine in each cubic 
centimeter. 

In our experience, however, it is 
better to use a bromine solution of 
approximately the strength just men- 
tioned, without being exactly adjusted 
to it, for the reason that the titer of 
the solution changeja very rapidly 
through loss of bromine. If the bro- 
mine solution is assayed just before 
and immediately after it is need, and 
the mean of the two figures taken, the 
results will be found quite accurate. 

In order now to assay a solution of 
carbolic acid by means of this bro- 
mine solution^ add the latter to the 
aqueous solution of the acid, with 
constant agitation (in a flask) lintil 
the liquid surrounding the whitish 

Srecipitate has a faintly yellow color, 
ue to a slight excess of bromine, ana 
a drop of it imparts immediately a 
deep-blue color to a little solution of 
iodide of potassium and starch. To- 
wards the end of the reaction of bro- 
mine upon the carbolic acid, a few 
minutes ought to be allowed to elapse 
after the addition of each instalment 
of bromine water, before the test with 
iodide and starch is applied. The rea- 
son is that the bromine acts then 
more slowly upon the carbolic acid, 
in consequence of the great dilution of 
the latter. Excepting when bromine 
solution is allowed to run into the 
flask, the latter must be kept tightly 
corked, especiaUy after bromine has 
been addea in excess. Should too 
great an excess of bromine have been 
added, it is best to add a measured 
quantity of a solution of pure carbolic 
acid of known strengtn, and then 
again bromine water, with greater 
caution until not more than a slight 
excess is present. 

From the amount of bromine pres- 
ent in the volume of bromine water 
consumed, we calculate the quantity of 
carboUc acid. As will be seen from the 
following equation, 1 mol. of phenol 
reacts with 6 molecules of bromme: 

C,H..OH -f 6Br = B,H,B..OH + 8HBr 
pheuol bromine tribro- hydro- 

mophenol bromic 
add 



Formules and m^ormation Wanted. 

1. Rolling Mill Crayons, One ot 
our correspondents wants to know who 
the manufacturer of these crayons is. 
They are 5 inches long, IJ wide, and ^\ 
thick, and come packed 1 gross in a 
box. 

2. Wrighfs Indian Vegetable Pills, 
What are the ingredients ? 

3. Elixir ferrugineux de Babvieau, 

4. Hayden's Viburnum Compound, 

5. Almond Paste, Information 
wanted how this article, which is sold 
by dealers in confectioners' supplies 
(for the baking of maccaroons), is pre- 
pared. 

6. Sawyer'^s Sick Headache Powders, 
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Umrissb der Oeschicbte deb Phab- 

HACIE-SOHULE IN STRASSBUBQ. Von 

Prof. F. A. Flueckiqeb. avo, 
Strassburg, 1885. (Reprint.) [Re- 
ceived from the author.] 

La Mortola. Der Oarten des Herm 
Thomas Hanbiiry. Ritter d. 8. Mau- 
ritius-, etc., Oraens. Von F. A. 
FLUBCKiaEB, Dr. Phil. u. Med., Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg (April, 1884). 
8vo, Strassburg, 1886. With three 
illustrations. (From the author.) 

This is a finely printed pamphlet, 

g'ving a description of Mr. Thomas 
anbury's charming villa (Piazza 
Orengo) and grounds, bordering upon 
the village of Mortola, near l£e sea 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
Gulf of Mentone. Most of tne text is 
devoted to a description of the flora 
collected in the gardens, which is 
without doubt one of the richest and 
most mamificent collection in the pos- 
session oi a private owner. 

Gk)TTHiLr HsmBiCH Erkst.Mxtehlek- 
BEBG ALs BoTAMiEEB. Yortrag gehal- 
ten vor dem Pionierverein 2u Phila- 
delphia, am 6 Mar., 1886. Von J. M. 
Maisch, Pharm.D.. Prof, am Phila- 
delphia College or Pheurmacy, etc. 
8vo, New York, 1886. (Reprint from 
Dr. Fr. Hoffmann's Pharm, Rund- 
schau, June, 1886.) 

Amebican Medicinal Plants: Anlllufi- 

trated and Descriptive Guide, etc., 

by Db. Millspaugh. New York and 

Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel. 

1886. Fascicle IV. (Nos. 16-20). 

We have already had the pleasure 

of noticing the publication of this 

beautiful series of plates accompanied 

with descriptive text. The portion 

last received comprises the following 

subjects: 

A plate and text of Bhus aromatica, 
to accompany fascicle III., Ailantbus 
^land., Aletris farinosa, Archangel- 
ica atrop., Celtis occid., Capsella Bur- 
sa-Past., Chionanthus virg., Oomus 
circinata, Ck>rnus sericea, Cacuta ma- 
culosa. Euphorbia Ipecac., Euonymus 
atrop., Gymnocladus can.. Genista 
tinct., Ginseng, Juniperuavirg., Mag- 
nolia glauca, Menispermum can., Men- 
jranthes trifol., Myricacerifera, ^un- 
tia vulgaris, Ostrya virgin., Rrus 
Am^r., Pastinaca sativa, Rhamnus 
cath., Rhus venenata. Ranunculus 
bulb.. Ranunculus rep.. Senega, Ser- 
pentaria, and Veratrum viride. 



Myrtol is the latest cmtiseptic and 
disinfectant. It is recommended by 
Dr. Linarix in subacute and chronic 
catarrh of the respiratory organa 
after the cessation of fever, and should 
be taken in doses of about 2i grains 
(in capsules) before mee^^.— Deutsche 
Med, Zeit. 

. We have not yet seen Dr. Linarix' 
original dissertation, but presume 
that the myrtol meant by him is the 
stearopten of oil of myrtle (from Myr- 
tus communis). Oil of myrtle is a 
regular article of trade and may be 
obtained from all respectable dealexs 
in essential oils. 
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[OaioiKAL Communication.] 

AK EXPEBTMTBNT WITH PBP- 
PEBMINT PIiAI^TS. 

BT ALBERT M. TODD. 

The experiment which I wish to re- 
cord was made for the purpose of de- 
termining what effect, it any, was pro^ 
duced upon the nature and quantity of 
the essential oil of peppermint, when 
the plants had been perfectly dried and 
exposed for a long time to atmospheric 
action prior to distillation, as compared 
to the product from plants distilled in 
the fresh, green state. It will be no- 
ticed that, of the two determinations, 
one is chemical, the other being more 
of practical interest to growers and 
manufacturers. 

There are cultivated and distilled, on 
the average, annually in the United 
States, aboiU fifteen thoitaand tons of 
peppermint plants, yielding about one 
hundred thousand pounds of essential 
oil. 

The distillation of the oil can be ef- 
fected with threefold the rapidity from 
the dry rather than from greea plants. 
In well-dried plants the handling and 
transportation to the distillers of about 
one-third this immense weight can be 
avoided; but many growers, fearing 
that, if well dried, a material loss of oil 
results by diffusion in the atmosphere, 
cannot be prevailed upon to distil the 
plants other than in the green state. 
As the quantity of plants and the 
labor in connection therewith is so 
great, it will be seen that the settlement 
of this question is one of great practi- 
•cal interest. 

As to the chemical side of the ques- 
tion, one particular determination 
^hich I wisned to make was whether 
the opinion held by some chemists was 
correct, that the crvatailizing ten- 
dency of the oil would be greatly in- 
creased by continued exposure to the 
atmosphere. I had no i*eason for sup- 
porting this theory ; on the contrary, 
m^ experience was quite different, as 
oxidixed and resinified samples inva- 
riably crystallize lees easily than those 
more recently distilled. Probably their 
theorv was founded on the fact that the 
mentha arvensis plants of Japan are 
exposed to atmospheric action longer 
than ours prior to distillation. 

Upon a clear day in September, in 
the middle of the day, when no dew or 
moisture was present, two loads of 
peppermint plants were cut down side 
by side at the same time. Both loads 
were immediately raked up in the 
fresh state, containing all the natural 
juices of the plant, then drawn to the 
scales and weighed. One load was im- 
mediately distilled, the other load be- 
ing spread upon the ground and dried 
for two days in the sun. At this time 
.the plants had become freed from 
.nearly every particle of moisture, the 
leaves being so dry and brittle as to 
break off quite readily in handling. 
This second load, which had thus been 
dried in the sun and open air, was now 
spread out in a loft and exposed to a 
further drying and the action of the 
atmosphere for a little over six 
months. 

The first charge of peppermint, which 
was distilled in the green state, weighed 
2,332 lbs. and produced 6 lbs. 9 oz. of es- 
sential oil, being one pound of oil for 
each 355.35 lbs. of plants, or 0.2814 per 
cent. After the second load had been 
dried and exposed to atmospheric ac- 
tion, as stated, for a little over six 
months, it was then taken from the 
loft and distilled. I would here say 
that all of the essential oil in the pep- 



plant, as indeed in almost all, 
if not all, essential oil plants is ob- 
tained from the leaves and blossoms ; 
and this load of plants being ex- 
tremely dry, and having been han- 
dled over a number of times, lost in 
the handling some of its leaves and 
blossoms. However, in distilling, the 
yield was one pound of essential for 
each 362.5 lbs. of green plants, which 
slight loss — about 2 per cent in the 
amount of essential oil— is certainly to 
be accounted for fully by the portion 
of blossoms and leaves which rattled 
off in the numerous rehandlings. The 
charge of peppermint, which was thus 
fully driea, had shrunk 45.4 per cent 
in its original weight. 

It will thus be seen that, although 
the plants are very aromatic, both be- 
fore and after cutting, there is no per- 
ceptible loss of the essential oil by dif- 
fusion in the atmosphere, the oil oeing 
so tightly held €md ** hermetically 
seeded, ^' as it were, in its little prison 
cells, that a force greater than that 
existidg in the atmosphere or the 
rays oi the sun is necessary to 
free it. Indeed, I have noticed that 
the leaves which fall off from the 
plants in dry seasons, and remain 
upon the ^roimd over winter, even 
though subjected to the action of rain 
and snows as well, are often found 
months afterward to be so strong that 
one would hardly suppose that ai^ of 
the strength had passed off. It is 
known though in practical experience 
that, when the plants are once thor- 
oughly dried and subjected to rains, 
the water carries off a portion of the 
oil, acting in that respect as a distil- 
ling power of low degree. 

Now, as to the chemical determina- 
tion made : The tendency of the oil to 
crystallize was not in any respect in- 
creased, the difference, if any, being so 
delicate as to admit of no positive 
measurement in degree. The specific 
gravity, however, oi the oil produced 
from the plants which had oeen ex- 
posed to tne atmosphere for a long 
time was found to be .013 greater 
than that of the oil which had been 
distilled in the fresh state. The action 
of the atmosphere upon the oil in the 
cells is thus similar to that produced 
upon the oil when exposed m partly 
filled vessels, in both cases increasing 
the specific gravity by the formation 
of an oxidized or resinifled product 
heavier than the volatile sma soluble 
portion. I would also say that the 
difference in specific gravity and oxi- 
dation due to the atmospheric action is 
really higher than indicated, for this 
reason: the insoluble resin exists prin- 
cipally in the stsdks and steins oi the 
plants, which, being of compact tex- 
ture, cannot be readily penetrated by 
the steam, so that in quick distilla- 
tion, in the case of dry plants, very 
little is carried off and recovered. In 
the case of green plants, the long con- 
tinued distillation is sufficient to allow 
the steam to dissolve afid carry it 
over. 

In demonstration of this, I have ob- 
served that the last portion of natural 
essential oil coming from a charge of 
plants is more resinous than the first 
portion, following in this respect the 
laws 01 fractional and redistillation, 
in which the last fraction recovered is 
more resinous than the preceding ones, 
the ultimate fraction remaining in the 
still in the form of a sohd and 
insoluble resin. 

Further, as analogous to this, I would 
mention the fact that, some distillers 
of oil of toormwood, wishing to make 
its adulteration more easy, distil the 
plants as long as possible in order to 
recover the resin, which renders the 



presence of a lighter colored and less 
Ditter adulterant less easy to detect. 

As a ma titer of observation through 
many years' experience in distillation, 
I would say that the quality of essen- 
tial oil, when distilled from the plants 
which are well dried, hut which have 
not been exposed to atmospheric action 
for a long time, is superior to that dis- 
tilled from green plants, in the follow- 
ing respects: in flavor, in solubility, 
limpidity, and color; but long and 
continued exposure to atmospheric ac- 
tion will counterbalance the good ef- 
fects which would otherwise be ob- 
tained through the quick distillation of 
the dry plant. 

As to the boiling point and solubil- 
ity, there was hardly any difference 
noticed ; the natural conclusion, how- 
ever, would be that the sample contain- 
ing the greater proportion of resin 
would have a slightly higher boiling 
point. 

The crystallizing tendency of the 
oil was not increased by exposure to 
the atmosphere, and, in other respects, 
so far as investigated, no material dif- 
ference was shown in the tests of the 
two samples. 

This experiment, combined with 
more extended experience in connec- 
tion therewith shows: 

1st. No loss of essential oil of pep- 
permint through diffusion in the at- 
mosphere is occasioned by thorough 
drying of the plants and prolonged 
exposure to atmospheric action prior 
to distiUation. 

2d. Such exposure does not increase 
the crystallizing tendency of the es- 
sential oil. 

3d. A heavy and insoluble resinoid 
is produced by oxidation, increasing 
the specific gravity of the oil, and 
theoretically affecting the boiling 
point and solubility by raising the 
former and decreasing the latter. 

4th. To obtain the best results as to 
the quality of oil produced and the 
facility of handling and distillation, 
the plants should be dried as thor- 
oughly as possible without endanger- 
ing the loss of leaves and blossoms; 
distillation should then take place as 
soon as convenient to prevent the 
formation of resin. 

NoTTAWA, MiOH., August 14th, 1888. 

Spurious Miohigan QD of Pepper- 
mint. 

Mr. Albert M. Todd, of Nottawa, 
the well-known grower of peppermint 
and distiller of peppermint and other 
oils, has recently discovered that a 
spurious Michigan oil of peppermint 
has been sold in England, which, from 
its label, pretends to be manufactured 
at **Evart, Michigan County, U. S.," 
by a person whose surname is given as 
IBioeken, while the Christian name is 
very indistinct. Regarding this fraud, 
Mr. Todd says: 

Having resided in St. Joseph county 
all my fife, and being personaUy ac- 
quained with every prominent pepper- 
mint grower in America, as well as 
every locality where peppermint is 
grown, I did not think that oil of pep- 
permint could have been produced at 
Evart without my knowledge; yet, 
though the error on the label, as men- 
tioned, as well as the nature of the 
contents of the bottle, both stamped 
the article as a fraud, to be doubly 
sure, I at once wrote to different au- 
thorities at Evart to ascertain ** if any 
oil of peppermint had ever been bottled 
or manufactured there or in that 
vicinity, or if any person by the name 
of *Boeken' had ever resided there," 
when I was assured by all the parties 
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with whom I corresponded that 
*' there had never heen a pound of oil 
of peppermint either manutactured or 
botcled at Evart, nor had any such 
person as Boeken ever resided there/' 
* Mr. Todd has examined this oil and 
found it to contain 50 per cent of oil of 
turpentine, 43 per cent of an oil having 
the odor of on of peppermint, and 7 
per cent of solid resin. 

The temperatures for the different 
frai3tions were taken with a ther- 
mometer specially treated and cor- 
rected at Yale observatory. The frac- 
tion which contained the 50 per cent 
turpentine collected, boiled at tempera- 
tures between ^M^" Fah. and 390^ Fah. 

The 43 per cent of oil was collected 
at temperatures between 390** and 567** ; 
and when this temperature was reach- 
ed, the oil collected in the condenser 
was so thick that it would not flow 
out when cooled. 

The oil was again tested for its solu- 
bility with alcohol, when it was found 
not to be completely soluble, which 
would of course result from the 
amount of turpentine which it con- 
tained. The facts most plainly de- 
monstrated are that this brand of oil 
is fraudulent, both as regards the 
name and signature of the pretended 
maker, the locality in which it is sup- 
posed to be produced, and the nature 
of the oil. 

How to Make Lanolin. 

Gawalowski (Rundschau^ Prag, 
1876) proposes the following method 
for the preparation of lanolin: The 
wool washings are first passed through 
a fine sieve to get rid of mechanical 
impurities, and then through a con- 
venient quantity of cut straw or saw- 
dust; the solution is then treated with 
magnesium sulphate, and the resulting 
magnesium soap, containing also the 
cholesterin, is collected, well washed 
with water, then drained^ and allowed 
to dry by exposure te air. It is then 
treated with sufficient diluted hydro- 
chloric acid to decompose the soap; a 
large excess of hydrochloric acid should 
be avoided, but sufficient added until a 
slight excess of acid is indicated, which 
is afterwards removed in the process. 

The resulting fatty scum, consisting 
of fatty acids and cholesterin, is drain- 
ed, and treated with petroleum-benzin 
in a closed vessel, slightly warmed te 
about 85*' F. to aid solution, and then 
filtered through fiannel in a closed fil- 
ter-press. Tne petroleum-benzin is 
then driven off by evaporation or dis- 
tillation, and to remove any remaining 
traces of hydrochloric acid the residue 
18 treated with from one-tenth to one* 
quarter per cent of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, rubbed up with water, the mix- 
ture Deing then well washed with fresh 
portions of water until the water- 
washings are no longer milky from the 
presence of magnesium carbonate. It 
is again melteid, filtered while hot 
through flannel, and, when cold, 
water is incorporated, and the lanolin 
becomes white, hard, and smooth. — 
West. JDruggiat and Chem, News. 

New Tests for Lanolin. 

Professor Libbreioh has continued 
his experiments with the new oint- 
ment base, and has formulated the 
following more accurate tests for its 
purity and freedom from adulteration: 

1. The most important test is its neu- 
tral reaction; if you apply to it blue 
litmus paper, it must not give any red 
color. 

2. A more accurate test is to dissolve 
a small quantity of lanohn in benzin 
which is free from acid, and add a 
drop of phenol-phthalein. If now you 
add^ a normal solution of potassa, the 
first drop gives a red color. 

3. If you heat for a short time a 
quantity of lanolin with distilled 
water, you will have two layers ; the 
upper is a clear, yellow oily fiuid, but 
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not brown ; the lower is a clear watery 
solution, which does not eive any red 
reaction when applied to litmus. 

4. If lanolin be freed from its water 
by heating it, the fatty matter must 
be completely soluble in ether, leaving 
no resiaue. 

5. Lanohn when burned on a plati- 
num spatula should leave no residue. 

Terebene. 

Pure terebene still continues to be 
reported upon more or less favorably, 
and we notice that the Collective In- 
vestigation Committee of the British 
Medical Association have received a 
large number of reports from all parts 
of the country. These, when tabulated 
and reported upon at the Brighton 
meeting, will, it is hoped, determine 
the place of the remedy in therapeu- 
tics. 

Dr. J. Hutehison (Shawlands. N. B.} 
speaks very highly of it {British Medi- 
cal Journal. July 3d), he having had 
but few failures with it in fifty-one 
cases of winter cough and bronchitis. 
We notice that he administered it in a 
way which has not previously been 
mentioned, viz. , in cod-Uver oil ; but 
he did not find tnis method in any way 
superior to giving it on loaf-sugar. 
Stul, if cod-fiver oil is a part of a 
patient's physic as well as terebene, 
there is no reason why they should not 
be combined. — Chem, and Dimgg, 

Cacur, a Kaffir Emetio. 

One of the most frequently employed 
of the many emetics used by the Kaffirs 
of South Africa is a green or yellow- 
ish-green fruit known as Caxmr, Cacuo, 
or small bitter apple. 

The author received a smally supply 
of thisAogether with leaves and stalks, 
from Mr. J. A. B. Bayley. The fruit 
is a pepo, is caducous, quite yellow 
when ripe, but is used by the natives 
in the unripe condition. 

They heat the fruit, squirt the con- 
tents into the mouth, and emesis is 
produced about fifteen minutes after 
swallowing. 

The author beUeved that the fruit 
was derived from a plant of the order 
C«CMr6i^aceflB, and this opinion was 
confirmed by Professor Oliver, of Kew, 
who behoves it to be derived from 
Cucumie myriorcarpus (Naudin), a 
^en annual, referred to in Flora 
Capensis,*' 11, 495 (Harvey and Bon- 
der). 

Mr. Bayley states that it grows 
throughout Cape Colony and the Free 
State generally. 

The plant produces fruit very abun- 
dantly ; the pepo is sub-globose, about 
the size of a large gooseberry (weigh- 
ing from 60 to 100 ^ains), and is beset 
with short and sort prickles. A sec- 
tion shows three parietal placentsB, 
numerous seeds imbedded m a soft 
viscid pulp, which becomes more fluid 
when warmed. The pulp is bitter, 
and has a faint odor of cucumber. The 
rind is soft, but peels off with diffi- 
culty; the seeds are exalbuminous, 
€md the testa, like the lind, is slightly 
bitter. 

To determine its therapeutic action, 
the author experimented with the pulp 
upon himself and upon a large dog, 
and concludes that it is an emetic and 
cholagogu3 purgative; purgative in 
non-emetic doses, and in doses suffi- 
cient to produce emesis causing purga- 
tion if ilufficient of the drug has been 
retained. Its emetic action is proba- 
bly local. The quantity of the drug 
at his command was too small to per- 
mit the author to make an exhaustive 
chemic^ analysis of it, but he has as- 
certained that it does not contain an 
alkaloid, but a bitter principle upon 
which ite activity depends. He hopes 
to complete this part of the investiga- 
tion at some future time.— G. Arm- 
strong Atkinson, M.B., in Ed. Med. J. 
and Chem. and Drug. 
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Saooharinates of Quinine, Strych- 
nine, and other Bitter Alkaloid^ 

The sweet principle derived from 
coal-tar, discovered by Dr. C. Fahl- 
berg, and called by him sacckarin (for 
which name Hager proposes that of 
sacch^xrinin^ in order to avoid confu- 
sion; see our July number, p. 138), 
being in reality an acid, it was natu- 
ral that the idea should suggest itself 
to combine it directly with mtter alka- 
loids or other bases to form palatable 
salts. Since it has been shown thai 
there is apparently no objectional fea- 
ture connected with the internal use 
of sa^ccharinin [as we shall call it un- 
til some better name is proposed], there 
"will probably be some demand for the 
compounds of this substance with 
quinine, strychnine, and other bitter 
alkaloids. 

Saccharinin is, chemically, **anhy- 
dro-ortho-sulphamine-benzoic acid," 
or, leaving on the first two prefixes, it 
is a sulphamine-benzoic acid. A salt 
of quinine, therefore, containing this 
acid will be the '' sulphamin-benzoate 
of quinine." But to remind thepre- 
scrioer of its relation to saccharinin, 
it ia likely to receive the name sac- 
charinate of quinine. It would be 
improper to use the term sacc?uirat€ 
of quinine, for this would be a salt 
containing saccharic acid, derived 
from ordinary sugars by oxidation. 

Dr. Fahlberg has already obtained 
a patent upon these compounds. His 
process consists in neutralizing an 
aqueous or alcoholic solution of sac- 
charinin (or sulphamin-benzoic acid) 
with the respective alkaloid. In order 
to obtain chemically neutral salts, he 
adds, in certain cases, an additional 
quantity of saccharinin. 

The resulting salts are said to have 
in a great measure lost the disagree- 
able taste of the alkaloids. Otners 
ajgain report that it requires the addi- 
tion of nearly an equal part of saccha- 
rinin to fully cover the taste. 

We have had several inquiries from 
correspondento, where the saccharin 
(or saccharinin) can be obtained. We 
would state for their information that 
the patentees are at present erecting 
works to produce it on a large scale. 
As soon as it is ready for the market, 
it will be duly annoimced. 

"Note on Cocaine. 



Wb note in several of our exchangees 
that Mr. Bignon, Professor of (Ubemis- 
try at Lima, Peru, has patented a pro- 
cess which, according to his claim, 
yields the alkaloid at once free from 
secondary products. In what other 
countries (outside of Peru) the patent 
has been granted we are not informed, 
but we have no hesitation in saying 
that the patent is not worth the paper 
it is written on, inasmuch as it is 
merely a special application of a gen- 
eral process long and well known as 
one ot the methods for extracting al- 
kaloids. 

The patented process is described as 
follows (in Neueste Erflnd. undErfahr., 
1886, 325) : 

The coca leaves are macerated during 
48 hours in a 20-per-cent solution of car- 
bonate of sodium, then dried, and after- 
wards extracted, during about 48 hours, 
with petroleum ether in a suitable ap- 
paratus. The cocaine which has been 
set free by the alkali is dissolved by 
the petroleum ether. If this solution 
is now shaken with water containing 
hydrochloric acid, cocaine enters into 
solution as hydrochlorate, while the 
coloring matters and [most] other im- 
purities remain in the petroleum ether. 
By treatment with an alkali carbon- 
ate, the free base may then be separ 
rated. 

The same chemist states that not 
only strong acids (as has been known 
for a long time), but even weak acids 
gradually decompose the alkaloid. 
Even solutions of the purest salts of 
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cocaine are chsmged in a compara- 
tively short time by a sort of fermen- 
tation. He also states that, while free 
cocaine remains unaltered at the ordi- 
nary temperature and in a dry atmo- 
sphere, alcoholic solutions of the alka- 
loid, or aqueous solutions of its salts, 
do not keep long, and that their anaes- 
thetic effect diminishes from day to 
day. He therefore recommends to 
prepare the solutions of the different 
salts of cocaine ex temppre, by dis- 
solving the pure alkaloid in water 
with the aid of the requisite quantity 
of the respective acid. 

Can Apomorphine be Spontaneously 
Produced in Solutions of Mor- 
phine? 

Dr. Hermann Hager reported about 
a ;si;ear ago that he had found apomor- 
phine in a solution of a salt oi mor- 
phine which had stood for some time. 
Becentl^l^ a paragraph published in 
the British Medical Journal (June 
26th; quoted in Pharm, Joum,, July 
17tn) brought the information that 
a 3-per-cent solution of hvdrochlorate 
of morphine, which had been kept 
eleven months, gave rise, upon injec- 
tion, to violent and uncontrollable 
vomiting. On being submitted to a 
Paris analyst, the latter rex)orted hav- 
ing found apomorphine in it. the in- 
ference being drawn that tne mor- 
phme had undergone some change. 
This has called forth a letter from 
Messrs. Macfarlan Sc Co., the weU- 
known manufacturers of morphine, 
stating that all their experience goes 
to show that morphine hydrochlorate, 
whether in the solid form or in solu- 
tion, may be kept imder ordinary con- 
ditions for several years without losing 
its value, and that they have never 
found apomorphine in old solutions of 
the salt even after heating them with 
excess of acid at a temperature of 200*" 
F. for several days. 

We may add that the statement 
of Macfarlan & Co. is more in accord- 
ance with what may be expected than 
the reported change of morphine into 
apomorphine. The latter body is pro- 
duced from morphine or codeine by 
heating it with concentrated (about 25 
per cent) hydrochloric acid at 140" C, 
that is, in sealed tubes, or by heating 
morphine with dilute sulphuric acid 
to 140° C.J or by heating hydrochlorate 
of morphme a short time, with a con- 
centrated solution of chloride of zinc, 
between 120'' and 160° C. In view of the 
considerable resistance which the 
molecule of water — eventually with- 
drawn from the morphine molecule — 
offers to acids and to heat, it is ques- 
tionable whether such a withdrawal 
and splitting up could occur by the 
mere contact of the morphine salt 
with water at ordinary temperatures. 

Salicylate of Iron. 

The use of a mixture containing 
salicylate of iron is recommended by 
Dr. Braithwaite, of Leeds, in cases of 
diarrhoea in children where the mo- 
tions are fetid. The formula for a 
child two years of age is : 

Sulphate of Iron 1^ grains. 

SaUcylate of sodium. . ..20 *' 

Glycerin 8 fl. dr. 

Water.. enough to make 3 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and 
salicylate of sodium, each, in one-half 
of the water, and mix the solutions ; 
then add the glycerin. 

The color of the mixture is darker 
than port wine, and the taste is said 
not to be unpleasant. 

One teaspoonful is to be given every 
hour until the motions become well 
blackened, and then at larger inter- 
vals, with an occ€U9ional dose of castor 
oil, to counteract the constipating 
effect, — ^After Pharm, Joum. 
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APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOITS 
EXTBACnOK. 

AN apparatus for continuous extrac- 
tion, which may be taken apjart 
or put together at a moment's notice, 
has been designed by Th. Weyl. Its 
construction is evident from the ac- 
companying cut. At r, V, and C there 
are mercury joints. The portion 
marked E, with its two descending 
tubes, is one piece. So is also the flask 
A, with its tube p. The two mercury 
joints at v and v are made by attach- 
mg glass cups to the respective ends of 
the tubes, by means of cork or rubber 
rings. Tne mercury joint at the edge 




Weyrs extraction apparatus. 

of the funnel C is made, as shown in 
the smaller cut, by cementing to the 
edge of the funnel a wooden rmg C, in 
the upper portion of which there is a 
a groove filled mercury, in which the 
funnel D is placed. K leads to the 
condenser. The gutters c, e, and e' 
serve for emptying the mercury joints, 
but are. of course, closed with stop- 
pers, wnen the cups are filled with 
mercury. — Zeitsch. f, lustrum.^ 5, 126, 
and Z, /. Anal, Chem,, 1886, 396. 




Burkhard'g im proved steam-kettle. 

Cream Punch for Delicate Stomachs. 

Take one cup of good cream; beat 
well, add sugar and one-half or a whole 
teaspoonful of brandy. To be taken 
through a straw as lemonade. If the 
patient is a dyspeptic and eats lightly 
of good food at meal time, the cream 
punch may be taken three hours after 
meals, as then intestinal digestion is 
best aided. 

Corrosive Sublimate and Sugar as 
an Antiseptic Dressing. 
A MIXTURE of corrosive sublimate 
with sugar in the proportion of 1 in 
1,000, has been strongly recommended 
by Dr. Heidenreich as a first dressing 
for woimdson a field of battle (Lancet 
June 12th, p. 1,135). It is claimed that 
sugar \B the best substance for dilut- 
ing the sublimate, being itself some- 
what antiseptic, and is suitable for use 
wherever water is available. Of 
course, it is important that the mer- 
curial salt should be equally distrib- 
uted through the mass, which is 
easily effected by dissolving it in a 
little spirit and carefully rubbing up 
the sugar with it. — Pharm, Joum, 



AN IMPB0V:BD JACKET STEAM 
KETTLE. 

HERETOFORE it has been customary to 
admit steam into jacketed steam 
kettles by a simple inlet, the jet of hot 
steam playing directly against the 
nearest opposiie wall of the inner kettle, 
\7hereby tnis particular spot generally 
became highly overheated. Therefore, 
when the kettle contained liquids of 
high boiling point, it was not unusual 
that some of the contents would be 
baked against this particular spot, 
and otherwise injuriously affected. 
Mr. Thos. Burkhard, of New York, has 
now introduced an improvement by 
which the steam is uniformly dis- 
tributed over the whole heating sur- 
face, with its original force and tem- 
perature, thereby insuring a perfectly 
uniform heating of the contents of the 
kettle, as well as a considerable saving 
in steam. This is accomi)lished by 
placing a coil of copper tubing within 
the jacket, which, being perforated^ 
allows the steam to issue with its ori- 
ginal temperature. The inventor also 
claims that the pressure is thereby 
regulated, and aU risk of bursting 
avoided ; and, in addition, that there is 
produced a reservation of heat €md a 
superheating of the pipe itself. 

These kettles are made of seamless 
copper, and tested to 125 lbs. pressure. 
They may be made either stationary 
or so as to be tilted over. 



Impurities in Ether. 

Hager and others have held that 
any rectified ether which has a low 
specific gravity (say, between 0.736 
and 0.725 or lower) cannot be contcun- 
inated with any of the heavier sub- 
stances which are liable to be produced 
during the course of distillation. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be unnecessary to 
examine such grades of ether for heavy 
oil of wine, or other substances which 
are left behind to a large extent, when 
some of the ether is allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously. 

This assumption [which is not shared 
by experts in this country, so far as 
we are aware], has been shown to be 
fallacious by G. Vulpius, who found as 
much as 1% of heavy oil of wine or al- 
lied compounds in an ether having a ' 
spec. grav. of only 0.722. — After 
Pliarm, Centralh, 



Crystallized Quinidine. 

Aocx>RDiNO to Dr. Hesse (Berichte 10, 
2,154), quinidine (conchinine) crystal- 
lizes from alcoholic solution with 2i 
molecules of water of crystallization, 
of which i mol. is given off at the ordi- 
nary temperature, and the other 2 mol. 
are driven off at 120' C. 

According to Dr. Mylius (Berichte 
19, 1,773), a hot solution of quinidine 
in absolute alcohol deposits on cooling 
well-formed prisms which contain no 
water of crystallization, but a molecule 
of alcohol in combination (CsoHiiMtOi. 
C.H.O). 

These two statements, however, 
though apparently contradictory, are 
not so necessarily, for it seems fairly 
obvious that it was not absolute alco- 
hol that Hesse referred to as yielding 
a crystallization containing 2i mol. of 
water, and at the most the official alco- 
hol (Pharm. Germ.) of spec. gr. 0.830 
to 0.834. 

But, in addition. Dr. Mylius states 
that in his experience the alkaloid is 
deposited from a hot aqueous solution 
anhydrous. Besides the compound 
with ethylic alcohol. Dr. Mylius states 
that he has obtained similar combina- 
tions with methylic, propyUc, and 
allylic alcohols, as w^ll as with the 
bivalent ethylene alcohol, in the last 
instance the combination being 1 mol. 
of the alcohol with 2 mol. of tne aJksir 
loid. — Pharm, Joum. 
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The Medioixial Nitrites, Inoluding 
Nitroglycerin.* 

Nitrite of sodium must be regarded 
as the inorganic nitrite to be recom- 
mended in medicine, although it is 
open to the objection that decomposi- 
tion will occur in the stomach if that 
or^an contains much acid, a decompo- 
sition evidenced by the eructations of 
nitrous compounds occurring occasion- 
ally after the administration of this 
salt, and by the vomiting, and even 
diarrhoea produced by large doses. 
Nitrite of sodium is now generally sold 
in a fairly pure state, and the purer 
specimens are those of the crystallized 
salt, the sticks usually containing a 
considerable trace of iron, althoujgh 
this, too, is not an infrequent impurity 
to a shght extent in the crystals. 
Potassium nitrite, too, usuallv con- 
tains some. Probiekbly the solutions 
are evaporated in iron vessi»ls. Ihe 
solubiUty of nitrite of sodium I find to 
be 1 in 1.14 of distilled water. 1 in 30 
of rectified spirit, and 1 in 160 or ethylic 
alcohol, all at 60° F. The method of 
estimating the amount of nitrite pres- 
ent with which I have obtained the 
most accurate results is the permanga- 
nate process. Fairly accurate results 
can well enough be obtained bv Eyk- 
man^s or Allen's process for tne esti- 
mation of ethyl nitrite, as Mr. Allen 
pointed out in regard to his own pro- 
cess in the Journal of Chemical Indua- 
try for March 30th, 1885. . , . 

Nitrites are stated, in solution or 
not, gradually to become converted 
into mtrates by the absorption of oxy- 
gen. It is, therefore, important to 
consider the stability of nitrite of 
sodium either in its solid state or in 
wateiy solution. The salt is described 
as deuquescent; in an ordinarily dry 
room it is so only to a slight extent; if 
exposed uncorked it does absorb water 
somewhat, but if kept in a well-corked 
bottle, however frequently opened, no 
change practically occurs. I have 
kept thoroughly dried powdered nitrite 
of sodium thus, and after four or five 
months it had gained barely 1 per 
cent by weight, and after being re- 
dried, it contained almost absolutely 
the same amount of nitrous acid as be- 
fore exposure. I have kept the simi- 
larly dried powdered salt on the water 
bath for eighteen to twenty hours with 
the loss of an infinitesimal proportion 
of varying strength in nitrite, the small 
quantity lost being probably converted 
into nitrate. I have also boiled solu- 
tions for several hours, and have, by ap- 
propriate arrangement, bubbled air 
through solutions of the salt for days 
with like results. Thus, then, we see 
nitrite of sodium in solution, in the 
absence of stronger acids than nitrous, 
and of ferments, is a perfectly stable 
salt. Its watery solution is, however, 
somewhat apt to be the seat of the 
growth of a form of mould if exposed 
to the air, and such a growth naturally 
causes considerable deteriora4iion in 
the strength of the solution. 

We now pass to the orgsmic nitrites, 
and with them I wish to consider 
nitroglycerin. Of the organic nitrites 
the nitrites of methyl, ethyl, and amyl 
alone need detain us. Nitrite of 
methyl (CHsNOOt although it has been 
administered, is unsuitable, as boiling 
below 32'' F. ; it is always sold in alco- 
holic solutions, and even this deteri- 
orates very rapidly. Ethyl nitrite is 
specially considered in relation to 
spirit of nitrous ether, and so much 
has in recent years appeared in this 
journal concerning this substance and 
its estimation that I can comparatively 
briefiy dismiss it. It is very generally 
agreed that the pharroacopoeial solu- 
tion is not stable, especially when pre- 
scribed with water; its decomposition 
in this connectien has been pointed 



* SactractB from a paper on the ** Pharmacogrnosy 
of the Nitrites/* by Q. Armstrong: Atkinson, M.B., 
in the Pharm. Journ., July dd. 
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out by Mr. Allen {Pharm. Journ., Nov. 
21st, 1885, AM. Drvgg., 1885, 216), and 
I can quite confirm his results. It is 
very commonly prescribed with solu- 
tion of acetate or citrate of ammo- 
nium. With these preparations natu- 
rally a certain amount of double 
decomposition will occur, but as to 
the nitrous element, deterioration, 
though still rapid, is not quite so rapid 
as when water alone is employed. 
This spirit of nitrous ether while not 
then to be considered reliable as to its 
most important constituent, and there- 
fore not suited for the more valuable 
uses to which nitrites are put, yet 
contains other constituents which make 
it useful as a mild diuretic and diapho- 
retic, and it will probably long con- 
tinue to be so used in meaicine. The 
exact value of these other constituents 
I hope ere long to ascertain. It has 
been proi>osed to make a solution of 
ethyl nitrite in etbylic alcobol or even 
in rectified spirit ; tbese preserve the 
nitrite much better, especially the 
ethylic alcohol solution, but decomposi- 
tion rapidly occurs when they are 
mixed with water, while for purposes 
of inhalation nitrite of amyl is prefer- 
able, as here both acid and base act 
somewhat in the same direction. 

The method of estimatinj^ the 
amount of nitrite present in spirit of 
nitrous ether is now generally recog- 
nized to be by measuring the nitnc 
oxide gas given by the decomposed 
acid radical, either Eykman's or 
Allen's process being employed. These 
two processes have been very fairly 
compared and criticised by Dott 
{Pharm. Journ., Feb. 28th, 1885), and 
I have made many comparative ex- 
periments with the two methods, fol- 
lowing Eykman's directions as given 
in this journal (July 23d, 1882) [first 
published in New Rbbiedies, 1882, p. 
139], and Allen's as published in the 
number for November 21st, 1885. I 
used both aqueous and alcoholic solu- 
tions of standardized nitrite of sodium 
and found either method gave almost 
accurate results. Allen's, of course, 
is much more easily worked, and, as 
he mentions, while his formula is 
roughly correct, you get more satis- 
factory results by correcting for tem- 
perature, pressure, and aqueous ten- 
sion. I certainly object to his statement 
that a pipette is unnecessary to mea- 
sure the solution to be tested, and I 
always employ one. Further, agita- 
tion by a purely transverse movement 
is generally insufficient; I use trans- 
verse agitation first, and then, after a 
few minutes, with one hand close tbe 
India-rubber tube, and with the other 
give a not very vigorous vertical 
movement. The closure of the con- 
necting tube prevents agitation of the 
lower strata of fiuid ; the vertical agi- 
tation causes decomposition of any 
volatilized nitrite. I do not find cool- 
ing the tube in water, and correcting 
for the temperature of the water, ^ves 
more accurate results than merely al- 
lowing it to stand in the clamp until 
two readings are the same, and correct- 
ing at the temperature or the air. A 
source of fallacy to be avoided is the 
admission of air mixed with or dis- 
solved by the solutions, but with care 
this need not occur. By waiting until 
all air bubbles have fioated out I ^et 
quite as good results as by cooling 
boiling solutions of the substances to 
be used in an atmosphere of coal gas 
and filling the tubes m a similar atmo- 
sphere by a properly constructed ap- 
paratus. Almost identical amounts of 
nitric oxide gas were obtained by 
either Allen's or Eykman's method 
from various average samples of spirit 
of nitrous ether ; if the samples were 
very defective in nitrite, Ey kman's pro- 
cess gave distinctly lower, and, I think, 
more accurate results than Allen's. 
Here one was using from 10 to 20 C. c. of 
the spirit, and the high tension of the 
other constituents was probably the 
cause of the difference. To sum up, 
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Eykman's process, as one might con- 
jecture, is more accurate than Allen's, 
but more open to experimental errors, 
and much more difficult to employ! 
Allen's is the method which meets our 
ordinary wants most convenlen^y. 

Nitrite of amyl has still to be dis- 
cussed. It is much more stable than 
the corresponding salt of ethyl and if 
preserved in well-stoppered bottles, 
protected from the light, it takes some 
years to become even approximately 
mert. Good specimens, when fresh, 
have usually from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of actual mtrite, and 
even after more than a year, with bot- 
tles occasionally opened and not very 
carefully preserved, I generally find 
about fifty per cent. The chief pro- 
ducts of decomposition are amyl fidco- 
hol, aznyl valerianate, and valerianic 
acid. The strength as to the nitrite is 
rapidly tested in the same way as spirit 
of nitrous ether, the decomposition of 
the compound is not quite so rapid, 
however. Various menstrua and com- 
binations of menstrua have been re- 
commended for the internal adminis- 
tration of amyl nitrite, but I cannot 
regard any of them as commendable. 
Nitrite of amyl should be employed 
for inhalation alone. 

Finally, we pass to nitroglycerin, the 
trinitrate of glyceryl, propenyl trini- 
trate, or ^lonoin. There are several 
other nitrites somewhat allied to ni- 
troglycerin, which probably behave in 
a siimlar manner, as nitrosaccharose, 
nitroamylum, and nitrocelluloBe— the 
last certainly (Hay, Practitioner, May, 
1883). None, however, is so suitable 
as nitroglycerin. 

This compound ether, as I already 
have mentioned, is regarded^ by 
Hay especially, as owin^ its activity to 
its decomposition in the blood with the 

Froduction of a nitrite— a matter still, 
think, 8fub judice. 

The drug, however, is practically 
unacted on by the gastric iuice— a 
point of great importance, where we 
wish absorption without decomposi- 
tion. Nitroglycerin is a sweet, color- 
less body, with a slightly pungent 
taste; its solubility in menstrua other 
than water is correctly enough stated; 
as a rule, in water many authorities 
note it as almost or quite insoluble, 
Hay (in various papers) as one in 
eight hundred. I find it to be one in 
seven hundred emd sixty, but it re- 
quires four or five days to dissolve to 
tnis extent, and the bottles require 
freauent agitation. When prescribed 
witn water, the water must always be 
distilled, or decomposition will occur, 
the rapidity of decomposition varying 
directly as the amount of salts in the 
various waters. Its watery solution 
(in distilled water) is ^uite stable, pro- 
vided the nitroglycerin be pure. So- 
lutions in alcohol keep equally well. 

The tablets of the pharmacopoeia are 
generally fairly uniform as to their 
strength — no one would expect them 
to be mathematically exax:t— ^nd are 
quite stable. 

I should suggest that a one per one- 
thousand aqueous solution of nitrogly- 
cerin be employed in therapeutics, the 
average dose l)ein^ ^ve to uiirty min- 
ims, some clinicians have stated that 
the alcoholic or watery solution acts 
more rapidly than the tablets do, and I 
agree with them ; the difference, how- 
ever, is very slight, but the tablets 
hold their position from their conve- 
nience alone. The name nitroglycerin 
bein^ alarming to some persons, tiini- 
trinnas been used instead; propenyl 
trinitrate may also be introduced into 
medical parlance, but I should give 
preference over all to trinitrate of gly- 
ceryl (glyceryl trinitras), which ex- 
presses Its composition and is an 
accurate name. Nitroglycerin leads 
one to suppose we are dealing with a 
nitro-substitution body. I may men- 
tion I estimated the strength of the 
nitroglycerin solutions by decompos- 
ing the ether with caustic potash, and 
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calculating the amount of nitrite 
formed by comparison with a stand- 
ardized solution of nitrite of sodium, 
as recommended by Hay, using both 
the starch iodide reaction and Wil- 
liam's modification of Griess' meta- 
phenylenediamine test. To this latter 
the production of the resinous body I 
haTe referred to is a slight objection, 
but practically it does not interfere 
with the delicacy of the reaction, the 
amount of dilution being so great. 
Further, I dissolved weighed quanti- 
ties of nitroglycerin in water, so as to 
prove that seven hundred and sixty 
parts of distilled water would dissolve 
one part of nitroglycerin. 

The Purification of Cotton-Seed Oil. 

The quantity of cotton seed annually 
crushed and pressed for oil in the 
United States probably equals two and 
three-ouarter millions of tons, and if 
we add to this the half million tons 
similarly treated in Eiux)pe, the pix>- 
portions of this giant infant industry 
Degin to appear. As expressed, the oil 
is of an intense ruby color, sometimes 
verging to black, owing to its contain- 
ing in solution a powerful vegetable 
coloring principle, properly termed 
gossupm. This peculiarity distin- 
guishes it from all other oils. The oil 
cells appear in the seeds as brown 
specks dispersed through the albumin- 
ous matter. According to Mr. James 
Longmore, of the Liverpool section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, who 
has given great attention to the sub- 
ject, the quantity of coloring matter in 
a ton of crude oil is fift^een pounds, al- 
though this proportion must vary con- 
siderably. The woody husk of the 
seed also contains a large quantity, 
apparently of the same nature. 

Its properties are insolubility in 
acids, slight solubility in water, free 
solubility m alcohol or alkalies. In its 
dry state it is a light powder of a pun- 
gent odor, of a brown color, and 
strongly tinctoriaL 

For expression, the seeds are first 
crushed by passing through rollers, 
and then ground to a fine state of di- 
vision under edee wheels. When suf- 
ficiently reduced, the powder is trans- 
ferred to steam jacketed kettles and 
heated for about ten minutes to a tem- 
perature sufficient to render the oil 
more easily expressible, and to coagu- 
late the albumin of the seed. From tne 
kettles the hot and finely-ground seed 
is put in coarse bags, each making a 
cake weiehing about ten pounds, and 
subjectea to powerful hyarauUc pres- 
sure. The crude, nearly black oil, 
containing the coloring matter in solu- 
tion, is by this means expressed, and 
runs into a tank from which it is 
transferred to the refinery. The next 
step is the removal of the coloring 
matter, the process brin^g the oil to 
a hght straw or yellow tint. 

The tank used is of iron ; it is pro- 
vided with a mechanical agitator, and 
its capacity sufficiently exceeds that of 
the charge of 10 tons weight of crude 
oil, and 30 cwt. caustic soda lye of 10** 
to 12" Twaddell. The lye at the tem- 
perature of 60** F. is fed slowly by 
perforated pipes extending over the 
surface of the oil and distributing uni- 
formly. As the aj^tation proceeds, 
the lye and oil, which are both cool, 
mix, and latter graduaUy becomes full 
of black, fiocculent p€u-ticles of soap, 
caused by the partial saponification oi 
a portion of the oil by the caustic soda 
lye. The agitation is continued for 
about half an hour, and at the end of 
that time a portion is taken out and 
allowed to stand. If the soapy parti- 
cles precipitate, and the oil is foimd 
nearly deprivea of color, the operation 
is then terminated. If not, the agita- 
tion is continued, more lye bein^ add- 
ed until the desired discoloration is 
obtained. The charge of oil is then 
allowed to stand for twelve or fifteen 
hours, until the *' mucilage'' or par- 
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tially saponified portion of the oil, with 
the uquid excess of lye used, has set- 
tled away. The clear oil is then run 
off, and the refining completed by 
washing and bleaching. 

The success of this process evidently 
depends on the property the coloring 
matter possesses of solubility in alka- 
lies. The particles of soap seem to be 
sufficiently alkaline at the moment of 
forming to inclose within them the 
coloring matter, which is thus precipi- 
tated from the rest of the oil. After 
separation, the precipitate is treated 
with strong soda lye, say 70* Twad- 
dell, and heated. The coloring matter 
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SchiiTs thermorctgulator. 

is thus dissolved out, the solution fil- 
tered from the saponaceous mass, and 
dilute sulphuric acid gradually added 
to the filtrate until the alkali is com- 
pletely neutralized. The gossypin 
then separates as a fiocculent precipi- 
tate. This is collected on a ffiter, 
carefully washed, to remove any trace 
of acid, and dried slowly at a low tem- 
perature. It is then ready for use as 




Oiroud'8 thermorefculator. 

a dye, and gives fast colors on both 
wool and silk. The saponaceous mass, 
partially discolorized by the caustic 
soda lye, may either be converted into 
hard soap, or, by addition of milk of 
lime, be deprived of any albuminous 
matter, be bleached with chlorated lime 
(chloride of lime), and, by treatment 
with a mineral acid, the refined oil 
mingled with fatty acids obtained. 

Sodium Cheapened.— According to 
a statement in the Scientific American 
(June 5th, p. 362), Mr. H. G. Castner, 
a chemist, resident in New York, has 
discovered a new method of distilling 
sodium, by which that metal will be 
produceable for about one shilling per 
pound. As sodium is an important 
material in the manufacture of alu- 
minum, this discovery, should it be 
confirmed, would have an important 
infiuence upon the future of that metal, 
since its cost would be considerably 
reduced. A supply of sodium at a low 
price might also bnn^ magnesium, 
silicon, and boron withm the reach of 
practical application. [In the case of 
magnesium, this has already been ac- 
comnlished by preparing it electroly- 
tically.] 



THE number of thermoregulators, or 
apparatuses for maintaining uni- 
form temperatures, is already quite 
considerable, but perfection is far 
from being reached. We have already 
described various forms, and in the 
following we give an account of sev- 
eral others: 

1. Schiff8 Thermoregulator {Ber. d. 
Deutach. Chem. Ges., 18, 2,833; Zeitsch. 
f. Anal. Chem., 1886, 385). This is en- 
tirely composed of glass, and may be 
easily put together. 

The gas enters through the tube 6, 
and reaches the burner through 6. A 
is a wide-mouth bottle without bottom, 
fastened by means of a cork over the 
glass tube A, The bottle B is filled 
with water (to which a little hydro- 
chloric and carbolic acids are added), 
and a flask B is inverted over the tube. 
This flask, floating in the liquid, is^ of 
course, very sensitive to any increas^ 
pressure or rush of gas coming from 
the main supply. After the gas has 
passed through e, A, d. cmd jP, ft issues 
at the orifice of the tube F inside of 
the globe E. A elass rod D passes 
through a thin ruober-disk in tne tu- 
bulure a, the outer end of the tube being 
bent downward, and the inner end 
fiattened and provided with a rubber 
disk, which, when pressed against the 
orifice of the tube F", shuts on the gas. 
The whole arrangement, E, F^ may be 
adjusted higher or lower by the rod 
and clamp H, Whenever the gas en- 
ters with more than ordinary pressure, 
the fiask B is raised, pushes up the 
outer end of D, smd the inner end of 
this closes the orifice of the gas deliv- 
ery tube. 

A separate small tube, not shown in 
the cut, leads to the burner, where a 
a small flame is kept up even when the 
regulator has shut off the supply. 

2. GirotuTa Thermoregulator (Be- 
richtCy I. c). The eas passes in the 
in the direction of tne arrows. After 
issuing from the central conus, it en- 
ters the space 6, which is covered by 
an inverted cup floating in some kind 
of liquid (such as glycerin). The upper 
wall of this cup has a small orifice a, 
through which a small amount of the 
gas may reach the burner at all times. 
When the faucet c is turned in the 
manner shown in the cut, the current 
of gas passes unobstructed, as indi- 
cated by the arrows, and reaches the 
burner by means of tubing to be at- 
tached to d. When the pressure be- 
comes too great, the cup & is raised and 
with it the conical attachment 6, 
whereby the passage of the gas is in- 
terrupted. Whenitis'desireoftomake 
the apparatus more sensitive to any 
variations of pressure, the small orifice 
at a is closed with a drop of stearic 
acid. 

Vanillin in Asafcotida. 

Mr. E. Schmidt, while engaged in 
the preparation of ferulic acid from 
asaf oetiaa, observed in the last mother- 
liquor of the acid a pronounced odor 
of vemillin. This observation has been 
followed up by Leineke and Denner, 
who have succeeded in isolating vanil- 
lin from the drug. The modus operandi 
employed is as follows: The resin is 
powdered and repeatedly treated with 
ether, the filtered solutions shaken up 
with a concentrated solution of sodium 
bisulphite, the alkaline solution acidi- 
fied with sulphuric acid and again ex- 
tracted with ether. 

The crude vanillin obtained after 
distillation of the ether is again treated 
with sodium bisulphite, sulphuric acid, 
and ether, and the ethereal residue is 
mixed with a little water, filtered, and 
crystallized over sulphuric acid. The 
vfiuiillin appears in well-shaped, easily 
volatilizea crystals, melting at 81** to 
82**, and possessing all chemical and 
physical properties of ordinary vanil- 
lin.— C%ewi. and Drugg. 
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The Manu&oture of Ceresin from 
Osokerite.* 

In the showcase of a Belgian manu- 
facturer of candles, at the Antwerp 
Exhibition, was to be seen a fragment 
of wax-like substance labelled ^* Ozo- 
kerite, or Ye^table Wax." This fact 
shows how little is known, even by 
those most nearly interested, of an in- 
dustry which, dating back only about 
fifteen years, has attained an annual 
value of upwards of half a million 

Sounds sterling. The ignorance is no 
oubt due, mainly, to the paucity of 
information that has been published 
respecting the industry andl the raw 
material used in it. 

The first attempt at bleaching min- 
eral wax known to the author dates 
from 1870. The first industrial results 
were obtained by H. Sljhely, of Stock- 
erau, near Vienna, Dr. Pilz, of Carls- 
bad, and J. F. Otto, of Frankfort- 
upon-Oder; ceresin was introduced 
into the market by these different 
houses in the course of 1872. 

During the last ten years a number 
of processes for the purification of 
ozokerite have been proposed, very 
few of which have been practically 
successful. At the present time 
scarcely more than two processes are 
employed, both of which are based 
upon the employment of sulphuric 
acid. In the more important estab- 
lishments where mineral wax is 
refined, the ozokerite is heated in con- 
tact with sulphimc acid to a tempera- 
ture of 180" C. and even higher, by 
which means an almost complete de- 
composition of the sulphuric acid and 
ccu*Donization of the substances sepa- 
rated by it is effected. In some smaller 
factories where the operations are con- 
ducted at a much lower temperature, 
the acid, charged with the impurities, 
collects at the bottom of the vessel as 
a black tarry mass that is easily sepa- 
rated. 

In whatever way the operation is 
conducted, it is necessary nrst to free 
the crude ozokerite, as delivered from 
the melters of Borislaw in eastern 
Galicia, from the small quantity of 
water that it always contains ; for 
which purpose it is dried by heating it 
to 120° C, at which temperature the 
water is entirely driven off. The min- 
eral wax requires to be heated very 
slowly to avoid sudden ebullition of 
the melted mass, through the super- 
heating of the water, and small pieces 
of the crude wax are thrown into it 
whenever it threatens to rise. In some 
cases this heating is effected in the 
same boilers as the heating with sul- 
phuric acid ; in others a special vessel 
IS used which allows of the deposit of 
mechanically mixed impurities at the 
bottom. The vessels for the preUmi- 
nary boiling, which should be of a 
capacity sufficient for a day's product, 
are heated either over a bare fire, or 
are jacketed and heated by steam. In 
the former case the apparatus takes 
the form of an alembic, consisting of a 
hemispherical boiler with dome and 
cooling worm, in which any vapor of 
the light oil given off durine the melt- 
ing is condensed. When the heating 
is effected by steam, the small quanti- 
ties of hydrocarbon carried away with 
the steam do not necessitate any ar- 
rangements for condensation. 

In carrying out the first-mentioned 
method of bleaching, where the tem- 
perature is raised to ISO"* C, the mix- 
ture of the ozokerite with the sulphuric 
acid is effected either by means of an 
iron or copper stirrer worked by hand, 
or by a mechanical agitator. Al- 
though the latter arrangement would 
appear in principle to be much the 
more rational of the two, it is not the 
most used, even in the larger manu- 
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facturies, in consequence of practical 
difficulties that have not yet been sat- 
isfactorily overcome. After the earth- 
wax has been freed from water it is 
placed in the acidifying vessel with a 
mixture of vitriol and fuming sul- 
phuric acid in proportions correspond- 
mg to the quantity required ; it is then 
gradually heated with constant stir- 
ring to 180 C, at which temperature 
the sulphuric acid is almost completely 
driven off. After neutralization of 
the last traces of acid and partial de- 
colorization, the mixture is allowed to 
stand. The tolerably clear layer of 
ceresin that forms at the top is drawn 
off and ffitered through paper: the 
residue is pressed, whilst still in a 
warm pasty condition, in hydraulic 
presses, the runnings being also filter- 
ed through paper. As a result of these 
operations only about two-thirds of 
the ceresin present in the ozokerite is 
obtained, the other third being retain- 
ed in the press residue. This is now 
generally recovered by extraction, 
petroleum benzin being the solvent 
used in most factories, and only here 
and there carbon bisulphide. The 
ceresin extracted is freed from traces 
of the solvent by passing superheated 
steam throug;h it and then filtered. 
The entire yield by this method of 
operating amounts to 70 to 75 parts of 
white, or 80 to 85 parts yellow ceresin 
from 100 parts of ozokerite used. 

According to the second method of 
working, the dehydrated ozokerite is 
introduced into the mixing vessel in 
the melted condition at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature, and then mixed by 
means of a mechanical stirrer or a cur- 
rent of dry air with exactly the quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid required to effect 
the reaction. After standing, the top 
layer of dark-colored but clear ceresin 
is drawn off into another vessel, where 
it is neutralized and decolorized and 
then ffitered. The black tarry residue 
is neutralized and submitted to distil- 
lation, the distillate consisting of 
paraffin and mineral oils. This meth- 
od has many disadvantages and is not 
largely followed. Both methods are, 
indeed, defective, since it is known 
that crude ozokerite can be made to 
yield 90 to 92 per cent of a white 
oleached product instead of the 70 to 
75 per cent usually obtained in manu- 
factories. 

The ffitered ceresin, if intenled for 
yellow goods, is brought up to the 
right tint by means of gamboge, tur- 
meric, dragon^s Mood, or one of the 
various aniline colors soluble in fats, 
and then poured into moulds to cool. 
The ** half white " and '' white " cere- 
sin is stirred continually, while cool- 
ing to prevent crystallization, and it is 
not until it has solidified to a pasty 
consistence that it is poured into the 
moulds. In this way a whiter appear- 
ance in refiected light is produced. 

White ceresin is frequently mixed 
by the manufacturers with the lower 
priced pciraffin and the yellow ceresin 
with resin. The addition of paraffin 
cannot be detected either by chemi- 
cal tests or determination of the speci- 
fic «»vity. It is, however, hardly to 
be deemed an adulteration since in 
some cases, as for illuminating pur- 
poses, its presence is advantageous. 
The addition of resin ought, however, 
to be deemed an adulteratian. For its 
determination the suspected ceresin 
should be dissolved in hot alcohol, and 
the mixture then cooled and ffitered. 
The ceresin being almost insoluble in 
cold alcohol is removed, and any resin 
present will be found in the residue 
upon evaporation of the filtrate. 

Coloeynthin related to Elaterin^ 

According to E. Johannson (Joum. 
de Pharmacologie, p. 258), when colo- 

Scynthin is heated with dilute sul- 
huric acid, it is split up into colocyn- 
iiein, elaterin^ and bryonin.— P/iarm. 
Joum. 
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Aluminum in Germany. 
[report of oonsul-qeneral raike, 

OF BERLm.] 

I HAVE the honor to report that in 
HameUngen, near Bremen, a factory 
is in the course of erection which pro- 
jects the production of aluminum (or 
aluminium) and magnesium on a large 
scale. 

The statement, however, that this 
will be the first factory of its kind in 
the world must be considered as er- 
roneous, since Messrs. E. R & A. N. 
Cowles, of Cleveland, O. (CowW 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 
pany), have for some time success- 
fully produced aluminum and its 
alloys m large quantities and at re- 
duced prices. It is well known that 
heretorore aluminum and magnesium 
were produced only in small quanti. 
ties at high prices. 

The consumption was comparatively 
limited. The new factory, like thatof 
Cowles', projects production in large 
quantities under Graetzel's patent. 

The process of the Frencnman, De- 
vffie, heretofore generally in use, con- 
sists in decomposing sodium-alumi- 
num chloride in reverbatory furnaces 
by adding to it, in a suitable maimer, 
a fiux (formerly fiuor-spar, now cryo- 
lite), whereby the sodium used for 
reductions is replaced by zinc. 

By this process the price of alumi- 
num has been not less than 75 to 80 
marks (=$17.75 to $20), a metal too 
costly for many technical purposes. 

Graetzel readopted the iaea of Bun- 
sen, to separate the aluminum by 
electricity. He applies a very power- 
ful dynamo-electnc current, which he 
conducts through molten sodium- 
aluminum-chloride, whereby the de- 
sired metal is deposited at the ne^ 
tive electrode (cathode), andchlonne 
at the positive electrode (anode). 

This process has been patented 
nearly everywhere. The aluminum, 
by its slight specific gravity —it is only 
2i times heavier thaji water— has for 
a long time encouraged the hope that 
it could be produced in large quanti- 
ties at a low price, and thus become 
more generally available for technical 
purposes. 

Louis Napoleon spent large sums for 
experiments. Deville's process was 
the result. Napoleon thought that it 
could be used for the manufacture of 
military caiirasses and helmets. 

The aluminum combines lightness 
with ^reat durability, beauty, and 
plasticity. It can be drawn into fine 
wire (down to one-fifteenth miUimeter 
in thickness) and beaten into thin 
lamels. 

It is capable of taking a fine polish, 
and C€tn be engraved, and, by gSedvan- 
ism, silvered and gilded. In the air 
it does not tarnish, and in water it 
remains unaltered. Though it is not 
a precious meted, it is, notwithstand- 
ing, not more subject to corrosion 
by acids and alkahes than iron. It is, 
however, not fire-proof; by combus- 
tion it is reduced to valueless alumina 
Its fine, white, mlver-brilliant, notr 
tarnishing color makes it very adaptsr 
ble for ornaments of all kinas, opera- 
glasses, etc. 

Besides thepure aluminum, its alloys 
are also usenil for many technical 
purposes. A particularly beautiful 
bronze, brilliant like gold, is obtained 
from 90 to 95 per cent copper and 10 to 
5 per cent aluminum. 

Other compounds are stated to be 
eminently suitable for parts of ma- 
chinery. 

Maanesium is likewise separated by 
the electric current from a combina- 
tion with chlorine. 

New Austrian PharmaoopoBia. 

It is reported that the work of revis- 
ing the Austrian Pharmacopoeia, the 
last edition of which was issued in 
1869, is to be initiated during Septem- 
ber of the current year. 
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IMPBOVEMENT IN KJELDAHL'S 
METHOD OF ESTIMATING NI- 
TBOGEN. 

THB estimation of nitrogen in or- 
ganic and inorganic substanceB 
has become such an easy operation 
since the general introduction of Kjel- 
dahl's metnod that it may be executed 
by any one having moderate analyti- 
cid experience. We have described it 
in detail in previous issues, and, there- 
fore, before describing the improve- 
ment we wish to draw attention to, 
will only briefly recapitulate it. 

Not more than 1 Gm. of the nitro- 
genized substance (and if it contains 
over 10^ of nitrogen, not more than 
0.1 or 0.2 Gm.) is introduced into a 
flask of about 200 C.c. capacity, about 
0.7 Gm. of oxide of mercury added 
(this takes no part in the reaction), 
and then 20 C.c. of pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid. If the substance is 
fatty, a small piece of paraffin will 
prevent excessive foaming. The flask 
IS then loosely stoppered, best with a 
^lass bulb having a long stem, placed 
m a slanting position on wire-gauze, 
and at first neated gently, but after- 
wards to boiling imtil the contents are 
colorless. The whole of the nitrogen 
has now been converted into ammo- 
nia, combined with sidphuric acid. 
The liquid is next rinsed into a dis- 
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A NEW AND IMPBOVED FORM 
OF NITBOMETEB. 

THE nitrometers heretofore designed 
and described appear to be, all of 
them, affected by certain defects and 
sources of error, nearly all of w hich may 
probably be eliminated by improve- 
ments in construction. A proposi- 
tion in this direction has recently been 
made by W. Knop, who figures and 
describe his improved apparatus in 
the Zeitsch. /. Anal Chem. (1886, 305.) 

The designer's chief object was to 
eliminate the error caused by a varia- 
tion in volume, in consequence of the 
expansion of the connecting tubing or 
the inequality of temperature existing 
in the several portions of the appara- 
tus. He therefore constructed the lat- 
ter in such a way that every portion 
of the apparatus is immersed in water 
during the reaction, while the rubber 
tubing used for connection is the very 
stoutest (but flexible) that it ' 
is practicable to use. 

The different parts of the 
apparatus are: First, a eener- 
atmg vessel a, being a Dottle 
into which is fitted an accu- 
rately ground, hollow glass 
stopper continued into an ex- 
panded tube h which termin- 
ates in a faucet. The tube b is 
filled with small glass pearls. 
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tilling flask, 120 to 140 C.c. of a solu- 
tion of soda (free from nitrate) con- 
taining about 25^ of NaHO are added, 
and then 25 Gm. of a solution of sul- 
phide of potassium (40 Gm. in 1 liter) 
to precipitate the mercury as sulphide.* 
The liquid is then distilled, and the 
distillate caught in standard sulphuric 
acid. From the amount of acia satu- 
rated by the ammonia, the quantity of 
nitrogen present in the original sub- 
stance is calculated. 

As there is some risk of small quan- 
tities of the alkaline contents of the 
flask being mechanically carried over 
during the distillation, it is customary 
not to connect the condenser directly 
with the flask, but to interpose a 
globular or other kind of bulo-tube, 
such, for instance, as is shown in the 
annexed cut (Fig. 1). 

It has, however, been ascertained 
that even this precaution is not suffi- 
cient to guard against the mechanical 
transportation of traces of the alkali 
with the vapors. According to Arth. 
Rindell and F. Hannin^ this may be 
accomplished in a practically complete 
manner by making the vapors pass a 
tube filled with small glass pearls, in- 
closed within another tube, as shown in 
the cut (Fig. 2). This tube is closed be- 
low with a nickel sieve, has a diameter 
of 10 to 12 millimeters, and should con- 
tain a column of glass pearls at least 8 
Om. high. 

The same authors also recommend 
to use a very dilute volumetric sul- 
phuric acid, preferably one containing 
A of a molecule in the liter, of which 1 
C.c. corresponds to 0.0006862 Gm. of 
nitrogen.— zetY./. An. Cheni., 1886, 155. 



* The addition of the oxide of mercury and its 
subsequent removal by sulpliide of ammonium are 
•mproTements introduced by Reitmair and Stutxer. 



Second, a U-tube ; consisting of the two 
burette-shaped tubes c and a, which are 
connected below by means of a short 
piece of heavy rubber tubing. One of 
these burettes— that which is not grad- 
uated — has a tubulure near its bottom, 
and this tubulure is connected with the 
glass faucet which passes through the 
tubulure of the large glass jar, into 
which the whole apparatus is placed. 
It may be stated here that the jar is to 
be filled with water after all parts of 
the apparatus are placed within it, 
in order to equalize the temperature. 
A brass-ring surroimds the upper edge 
of the jar, and to the ring are fastened 
two clamps, one of which holds the U- 
shaped measuring tubes firmly in posi- 
tion, while the otner holds a rod which 
may be raised or lowered, and the low- 
er end of which serves to hold the gen- 
erating bottle. 

When the apparatus is to be used, the 
jar is filled with water at or near 60** F., 
the rod holding the generating bottle 
is drawn up, and the bottle removed 
and placed on the table alongside of 
the jar. The rubber tubing connecting 
the bottle with the measuring tube 
must be long enough to permit this 
without stretching the tube. Next the 
stopper is removed from the bottle 
and, having been turned upside down 
and being held in this position (while 
the glass faucet is closed), some alka- 
line bromine solution is poured in. 
This will flow over the glass pearls 
and moisten them thoroughly, and any 
gas which will subsequently pass over 
them will be thoroughly washed and 
freed from carbonic acid thereby. The 
stopper is now inserted in the bottle, 
and left there until all excess of liquid 
has drained off and run into the bottle. 
A sufficient amount of the bromated 
lye is now poured into the bottle, and 
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a measured or weighed quantity of the 
liquid to be examined, introduced into 
a short tube, is placed within the gen- 
erator and the latter again stoppered. 
Previous to this, the tJ-tubes mav be 
filled with distilled water, which is 
facilitated by the isxA tibat the ungrar 
duated tube is longer than the ouier 
and therefore projects above the sur- 
face of the water m the glass iar. The 
bottle is then placed within tne clamp 
at the foot of tne rod and lowered down 
into the water, the glass faucet having, 
of course, previoiily been opened. 
Next it is necessary to adjust tne wa- 
ter in the measuring tube so that it 
will stand exax:tly at n\{krk. This 
is done simply by allowing enough of 
the distilled water to escape by the 
faucet at e until this point is reached. 
The rubber tube leading to the measur- 
ing tube must be immersed in the water. 
Both this and the shorter piece of 
rubber tube connecting the burettes is 
to be of the very stoutest pure gum 
tubing with a very small bore. After 
the apparatus has stood a while, so as 
to acquire a uniform temperature, the 
generating bottle a is again drawn 
up, and, by inverting it, the liquid to 
be tested (contained in the intro- 
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duced tube) made to mingle with the^y e 
and thoroughly agitated. The bottle 
is then re-immersed, and as ^asis given 
off and displaces the water m the mea- 
suring tube, a sufficient quantity of 
water is allowed to fiow from the other 
tube through e to equalize the level in 
the other. When tne generation of 
gas has ceased, the levST in the two 
tubes is restored exactly, and after the 
temperature has been allowed again 
to become equalized, the volume of gas 
in the measuring tube read off. 

This apparatus is manufactured ^by 
Franz Hugershoff, of Leipzig, and 
may be obtained through dealers in 
chemical apparatus. 

No matter what form of nitrometer 
may be used, or which nitrogenized 
substances may be analyzed, there are 
always some sources of error which 
can only be ascertained indirectly. 
One of these is the solubility of free 
nitrogen in the bromated lye. In 
order to eliminate this error it is, un- 
der all circumstances, advisable to 
make— previous to each actual ana- 
lysis — a preliminary experiment with 
a known quantity of a standard solu- 
tion of pure chloride of ammonium. 
For this purpose, 10 Gm. of the pure 
salt are dissolved in distilled water to 
measure 2,089.4 cubic centimeters, and 
portions of this, measuring 200 C.c. (or 
smaller quantities, according to the 
capacity of the measuring tubes to be 
used) are put up in suitable vials or 
tubes, readf for use. Each C.c of 
such a solution corresponds to 1 C.c. 
of dry nitro^n at 0** C, and 760 Mm. 
pressure (nitroeen is calculated as 
14.01, and ehlonne as 35.368). 100 Gm. 
of chloride of ammonium then yield 
26.24676 Gm. of nitrogen. [1,000 C.c. 
of nitrogen at 0** C. ana 760 Mm. weifi[h 
1.25658 Gm.] A series of trials should 
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be made with this standard solution, 
and the results compared with the 
yield requirM by theory. The differ- 
ence, averaged from five or more 
closely agreeing trials, may be set 
down as the correction necessary to be 
applied when making an analysis of an 
unniown nitrogenized substance. 

Additional Note on Strophanthus. 

As a supplement to our note on 
Strophanthus, the new African cardiac 
remedy, published in our last number, 
p. 143, we print here some extracts 
from Thcyn'as Christy's Aew? Commer- 
cial PlarMand Drugs, No. 9 (London, 
1886), which extend our knowledge on 
the subject. 

''It was at first supposed that the 
Komb^ arrow poison was derived from 
the Strophanthus hispidus; but upon 
specimens being submitted to Profes- 
sor Oliver. ofKew, he was led to 
doubt its identity with that plant, and 
described it as Strophanthus Kombi, 

'* As is freauently the case with new 
plants, the cnaracter of which is not 
generally known, a variety of Stro- 
phanthus, of a very inferior kind as 
regards its therapeutical action, has 
been sent over, and, fortunately for 
the reputation of the drug, the sup- 
plies were condemned before being cir- 
culated. 

'' I have instructed a collector to at 
once start for the interior and collect 
supplies of this important seed, and 
have taken steps to msure the collec- 
tion of the true Eomb^ variety and 
its arrival in a sound condition. 

*'For some years I have supplied 
several medical men in this country 
and abroad with the seed pods, and 
have from time to time heard glowing 
accounts of its action in severe cases 
of fatty degeneration of the heart. In 
one case, when my supplies ran short, 
I received imploring letters, as the 
patient was dying for want of the 
drug." . . . 

*' Soon after the publication of Dr. 
Fraser's article in the British Medical 
Journal, I received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Fraser, in which he gives par- 
ticulars for the guidance of those 
making the tincture. 

''It is also important to note what 
he says as to some inferior seed pods 
having been imported into this coun- 
try. It will be a most imfortimate 
thing if this parcel has been circulated 
amongst mclmcal men, as it is certain 
to greatly damage the reputation of a 
drug which has so far given such ex- 
cellent account of itseliT 

" As regards the probability of sup- 
plies. I have since July last year been 
on the alert, and two or three collec- 
tors have been endeavoring to get 
supplies for me. I had a parcel weigh- 
ing about twenty ounces sent me in 
August last, which was speedily con- 
sumed. I nave instructed a trust- 
worthy collector to go into the interior 
especially to secure reliable supplies. 
Professor Fraser, under date of 7th 
December, 1886, write sme: 

** Dear Sib:— As you may soon be 
disposing of Strophanthus to druggists 
throughout the country, I wish to 
make some suggestions regarding the 
tincture to supplement the sentence 
on the subject m the British Medical 
Journal, 

' ' I should there have stated that I use 
—and find it cuivisable to uae— rectified 
spirit* and not proof spirit, in prepar- 
ing the tincture. Of the various mod- 
ifications I have tried in the preparar 
tion of the tincture, the one I prefer as 
yielding the best preparation is to pack 
the fineiy-groima seeds— after dryine 
for some hours between 100** and 120 
F.— in a percolator, i)ass washed ether 
through until it is colorless, or almost 
so, and then pass rectified spirit 

•Brit. PbArm., that is oloohol of spec. gr. 0.688, 
containing 98.7^ of absolute alcohol by volume. 
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through, so as to obtain one pint of 
tincture for two and one-half ounces 
of seeds. The ether solutions are re- 
jected, as they are inert and contain 
much fat. 

" On the first addition of ether, and 
afterwards of rectified spirit, percola- 
tion is prevented for twenty-four 
hours, so as to allow of maceration of 
the powdered seeds. The dose of this 
tincture is from four to eight min. 
and it mixes with water without 
change. 

"I have seen some strophanthus 
seeds which have lately been brought 
from Africa, that are not satisfactory. 

' ' The pods have been gathered before 
they were ripe, and the seeds are ex- 
tremely badly nlled. 

'* These seeds would produce a very 
inferior tincture. 

" What are the prospects of a supply 
being got ? Numerous letters come to 
me on the subject.' . . . 

" I have received some strophanthus 
from the Qold Coast and some from 
Sierra Leone, of which I give a few 
notes below. 

' ' Strojfhanthus Bullenians. — This 
was received in the form of a mass of 
pod and seed tufts, with but very 
few seeds. 

** From what I have been able to de- 
termine, the seeds are larger, measuiv 
ing about three-eighths of an inch by 
one-eighth, and more corrugated than 
those of the 8. Eomb^. The tufts are 
entirely different to those of the latter 
variety, and could not possibly be mis- 
taken. 

" They have more the appearance of 
wool than of silky hairs. The pod, on 
the other hand, from what I can gather 
from the broken pieces, is very similar 
to that of the Eomb^ variety. 

" Strophanthus fib.— This was receiv- 
ed from Lagos, and, like the above, is 
known as an arrow poison. The pod is 
about twelve inches long, and about six 
inches in circumference, with the ap- 
pearance of the Eomb^ pod. The seed 
18 light brown in color, slightly corru- 
gate, pitted, and in shape like that of 
other varieties. In this variety the 
tuft is as distinct as it is in the Eomb^, 
but instead of the stem being whitish, 
it is brown. The hairs, though white, 
have not the beautiful silkiness of the 
Eombd. . I sent this variety to Eew, 
and other museums and herbariums, 
but it is one that is not, so far, classi- 
fied. I have sent for the leaves and 
flower to enable it to be named." 

What is the Best Tooth-powder P 

Mb. a. D. Maoobbgob, of Eirkcaldy, 
in an article on Boric Acid and the 
Affections of the Mouth, published in 
the Brit. Med, Joum,, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on tooth-powder: 

" A tooth-powder should possess cer- 
tain characteristics. It should be anti- 
septic, cooling, agreeable to taste and 
smell, and have no injurious action on 
the teeth. After use, it should leave 
the teeth white, and a sensation of 
freshness and cleanliness in the mouth. 
As an antiseptic in this connection, 
nothing can replace boric acid. For 
years f have used the following pow- 
der, and can recommend it: 

" Boric Acid, finely powd 40 gre. 

Chlorate of Potaesium 60 ** 

Quaiac, powd 20 ** 

Chalk, prepared 60 •* 

Carbonate of Magnesium. . . .900 " 
Oil of Rose Idrop. 

" The boric acid in solution gets be- 
tween the teeth and the edges of the 
gums, and there it dischargee its anti- 
septic fimctions. The chlorate and 
maiac contribute their quota to the 
benefit of the gums and mucous mem- 
brane generafiy. The chalk is the 
insolubfe powder to detach the parti- 
cles of tartar which may be present, 
and the magnesia the more soluble 
soft powder which cannot harm the 
softest enamel." — After Pharm. Jour. 
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Seduction of Ferrio Salts. 

Thb following simple plan is sug- 

fjsted by Mr. A. L. Beebe, of New 
ork: A strip of thin platinum foil 
about one inch square, is perforated 
with pin-holes over its entire surface. 
It is then bent into the shape of a let- 
ter V, and its opposite comers are con- 
nected by short pieces of platinum 
wire, so as to form a sort of basket. 
In this is placed a piece of amalga- 
mated zinc of convement size, and the 
whole is suspended by a stout platinum 
or silver wire in the bottle containing 
the solution to be reduced. Another 
strip of platinum foil, about lix^i 
incnes in size, is then dropped into the 
bottle in such a way as to lean against 
the wire supporting the basket and 
zinc without coming into contact with 
the latter. Galvanic action at once 
commences, and hydrogen is evolved 
in abundance from the surface of the 
foil, which never becomes amalga- 
mated, as it comes into indirect con- 
tact only with the zinc. When the 
reduction is complete, the platinum 
basket containing the zinc is removed 
from the solution, washed in the titrat- 
ing beaker, and laid aside, all danger 
of fracturing the beaker being thus 
avoided. This is specially suitable in 
the determination of ferric iron hy 
means of permanganate of potassium. 
— Chem, and Drugg, 

Two ITew Sugar-Beaotions. 

MoLiscH has presented a paper to the 
Academy of Sciences, at Vienna, in 
which he reports two new, delicate 
reactions for sugar. 

If a solution of sugar (about eight 
minims) is mixed with two drops of 
alcoholic solution of alpha-napnthol 
containing fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the latter, and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid afterwards added in ex- 
cess, on shaking there is immediately 
proauced a deep violet color, and on 
subsequent addition of water a bluish- 
violet precipitate. If thymol is used 
instead of alpha-naphthol, the other 
conditions remaining the same, the 
coloration at first produced is vermil- 
ion or carmine, and the subseouent 
precipitate is in reddish- violet flakes. 

These reactions occur with most va- 
rieties of sugar, for instance: cane- 
sugar, milk-sugar, grape-suffar, fruit- 
sugar, and maltose. Their delicacy is 
greater than that of any other test so 
Mr known. 

Since the treatment of carbohydrates 
and glucosides with sulphuric acid re- 
sults in the eventual j^roduction of 
sugar, the above-mentioned bodies 
aflSord the same reaction, either at once 
or after some time. Some glucosides 
(as indican) which, when spht, furnish 
only sugar-like substances, but not 
sug;ar itself, do not respond to the re- 
action. 

The above color tests are reported to 
be exceedingly useful for detecting 
sugar in urine. Normal human urine 
responds to the reaction very hand- 
somely, and the test is still recogniza- 
ble even after the urine has been 
diluted with between one hundred and 
three hundred volumes of water. This 
would appear to confirm Briicke's 
views, who maintains that glucose is a 
constant constituent of normal human 
urine.— After Rundschau (Prag). 

lodol and lodol-Gauze. 

lODOL, as a substitute for iodoform, 
does not seem to make much progress 
in this country. One of the chief objec- 
tions is its high price. The other is, 
that it is by no means as stable as 
iodoform. 

An iodol-gauze has recently been 
recommended to be prepcured with the 
following solution : 

lodol 1 part. 

Roein ..1 ** 

Glycerin 1 " 

Alcohol ^,110 parts. 
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A SIMPLE EZTBACnON-APPA- 
BATUS. 

A SIMPLE apparatus for continuouB 
extraction is recommended by 
Barthel. A is the extraction tube; d 
is an open thin-waUed glass tube serv- 
ing as an upright condenser, and a b 
is a glass tuoe which serves to convey 
the vapors of the boiling liquid in the 
flask (not shown in the cut) into the 
extraction tube and thence into the 
condenser. The curved tube a 6 is in 
two pieces— to facilitate the fitting to- 
gether — the point of junction, at c, 
being protected by a piece of rubber 
tubing. The cork r is fitted into a 
flask in which the volatile liquid is 
heated, and into which the percolate 
from the extraction tube runs. When 
bisulphide of carbon, or other liquids 
acting upon rubber are used, the piece 
of rubber tubing at c must be replaced 
by a cork. 

When the app€iratus is made of 
larger dimensions, as, for instance, 
when the extraction tube has a capa- 
city of about 100 C.C., it is better to 
use three different condensing tubes, 
instead of one. If these tubes have a 
length of about 6 feet, no loss of 
volatile liquid need be feared. — After 
Pharm. Centrcdh,, 27, 278. 

Antiseptics in Pharmacy. 

In a recent paper by Dr. A. Poehl, 
of St. Petersbiu^, published in Pharm. 
Zeit.f the author discusses the methods 
at present in use to obtain liquids or 
solutions, free from bacteria or fer- 
ment booies, for medical or surgic^J 
purposes. We quote the more inter- 
esting passages: 

** The introduction of the salicylates 
of atropine, eserine [see note at end], 
etc., is due to these efforts to produce 
aseptic solutions [in ophthalmic prac- 
tice], but they were not as successful 
as nught have been expected. 

In our days a phvsician cannot do 
practice without hypodermics, and 
these should always be prei>ared under 
the precautions afforded hj the asep- 
tic method. The preparation of hypo- 
dermic injections in the modem phar- 
macies is accomplished without any 
antiseptic methoas. The very act of 
filtration through paper causes tne 
filtrate to contain more micro-crga- 
nisms than the unfiltered liquid con- 
tained. To understand this it is only 
r to recall to mind the method 



by which such paper is prepared. A 
plain-folded Alter, moreover, is even 
less objectionable than a plaited one, 
as the latter must be much more 
manipulated. . . . Dr. Hager has 
pointed out the dangers of septic hy- 
podermic injections long ago, and hai9, 
among other things, recommended the 
employment of doubly distilled water, 
that is, such water as, after being 
once ccu*efuily distilled, is freed fi*om 
all volatile organic matters by being 
treated with permanganate and then 
re-distilled. 

While this doubly distilled water af- 
fords stable solutions of metallic salts, 
alkaloids require perhaps still further 
precautions, as they constitute, in 
themselves, a favorable nutriment for 
certain micro-organisms. The most 
effective way to sterilize all such solu- 
tions would be to raise them to boiling. 
But this is impracticable in the case of 
delicate alkaloids or glucosides, as 
they would be decomposed. The only 
rational method, therefore, which can 
be expected perfectly to accomplish 
the object, would be that of Tyndall 
(by discontinuous sterilization). 

The addition of antiseptic substances 
to hypodermic solutions, for the pur- 
pose of sterilizing them, is not justifl- 
able from the medical standpomt, al- 
though it is often recommended. Pree 
acids, at least, are objectionable under 
all circumstances, and the presence of 
an antiseptic substance in quantity 
suf3cient to be effective is by no means 
immaterial. 



In the preparation of absolutely per- 
fect h3rpodenmc injections, there- 
fore, the chief task will consist in 
most scrupulously applying all cau- 
telae requisite for obtaining sterilized 
liquids, the first condition being an 
absolutely pure distilled water, and 
another that no paper filter be used in 
the preparation. Finally, the finished 
solution must be sterihzed either di- 
rectly or discontinuously. All this, 
however, requires the utmost care and 
a perfect familiarity with the methods 
to be employed. 

[The author Rives only brief outlines 
of the method By which such sterilized 
solutions maybe prepcu^. As it is 
evidently not pos8U)le for every phar- 
macist to adopt such methods, he 
recommends to keep the several hypo- 
dermic medicines on hand in form of 
granules, specially prepared under all 
possible antiseptic precautions, and 
containing, eacn, a known quantity of 
the remedy. By introducing one (or 
more of these) into the vial, previously 
sterilized by heat, and then adding the 
requisito quantity of pure doubly dis- 
tilled water from a buretto with glass 
stopper (and closed with cotton), a 
stable solution may be produced.] 
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FinaUy, the author speaks of the effi- 
cacy of certain volatile antiseptics, 
Sarticularly of chloroform, whicn he 
oes not object to, as it is soluble in 
wator only to a very small extent, 
while it is nevertheless capable, even 
in such high dilution, to prevent the 
development of bacteria. If to a solu- 
tion thus rendered proof against bac- 
teria by chloroform, there is further 
added an antiferment. such as benzal- 
dehyde, cinnamic aldehyde, thymol, 
styrol, eto., eto., the resulting solution 
will be generally satisfactory, though 
it will depend, m each separate case, 
upon the nature of the substance itsdf , 
what kind of preservatives are most 
suitable. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— The salicy- 
late of eserine was not introduced, pri- 
marily, on account of any supposed 
anti-fermentative action of the salicy- 
lic acid, but simply because the 
salicylate happens to be the most per- 
fectly crystellized and least hygrosco- 
pic salt of eserine or physosti^mine. 
it has indeed been shown tnat a 
solution of the sulphate of physostig- 
mine, when kept for some time, is less 
liable to spoil than a solution of the 
salicylate kept equally long. But the 
sulphate is so hygroscopic that it is 
often impossible to weigh out more 
than one or two portions out of a fresh 
vial containing it, without running the 
risk of giving access to so much mois- 
ture as will prevent the remainder 
from being removed in a dry condi- 
tion.] 



AFPABATirS FOB DBTE BMiy - 
ING THE SPECIFIC QBAVITY 
OF LIQUIDS. 

AN apparatus for taking the specific 
gravity of liquids, which is par- 
ticularly valuable when only small 
quantities of liquid are available, has 
been devised by L. Amat. 

It consists of a capillary tube T, the 
lower orifice of which is open, while 
the upper one is provided with a rub- 
ber ba]l. Laterally there are attached 
to it a small tubulure at O and a U- 
shaped tube M, which latter serves as 
a manometer. The tub€# T and M are 
divided into millimeters. Supposing 
now that the manometer tube M is 
half filled with a liquid the specific 
gravity of which is exactly known, 
the tubulure at O then stoppered, ana 
the pipette tube T insertea into the 
liquid (the specific gravity of which is 
to be token), while the rubber bajl P 
is slightly compressed. On releasing 
the pressure, a column of the liquid 
will ascend the tube T, but, at the 
same time, the standard liauid in the 
inside manometer tube N wul rise like- 
wise, the amount of rise depending 
upon its own gravity and that of the 
liquid under exammation. In other 
words, the amount of liquid contained 
in the tube T (excepting so much as 
would naturally be retained at its ori- 
fice by capillary attraction) is balanced 
by the increase of the column of liquid 
in the inner manometer tube. Now, if 
we designate by 
d, the spec. grav. sought; 
a, the height (in millimetors) of the 

liquid drawn up in T; 
d\ the spec. grav. of the standard 

liquid m the manometer tube; 
6, the difference of level (in millime- 
ters) in the inner leg of the mano- 
meter, 
then we have : 

ad' b 

- = — ; hence d = - d'. 
b d a 

That is, the spec. grav. of the licjuid 
under examination is found by divid- 
ing the rise of licjuid (in milbmeters) 
of the standard liquid, with the height 
(in millimeters) of the liquid in T, and 
multiplying the quotient with the 
spec. grav. of the standard liquid. 

If the latter is water, whicn is gen- 
erally assumed as 1, then the atove 
formula becomes: 

b 

d= - 

a 

Owine to the capillarity of the tube 
T. whicn would retedn a small amount 
01 liquid near the point even when 
open above, it is necessary to make a 
correction. For this purpose the liquid 
is allowed to run out (by opening O), 
and the height (in millimeters) ^ the 
small column of liquid now retained 
(which we will designate by c) is read 
off. Consequently the above formula 
becomes, after correction : 

a — e 
In the apparatus described by the 
author, c amounte to 2^ millimeters. 
The exactness of the apparatus de- 
pends upon its size and the correct cali- 
oration. The author gives figiires 
which show that the second decimal 
may still be determined with accu- 
racy by the apparatus. For instance, 
he quotes: 

With abore With spec, 
apparatus. grav. bottle. 

Ether 0.745 0.748 

Alcohol 0.818 0.816 

Alcohol 0.815 0.816 

Sulphuric Acid 1.884 1.886 

Sulphuric Acid 1.887 1.886 

When making a series of determina- 
tions, particularly with one and the 
same hquid, but of different densities, 
the above-described apparatus prom- 
ises to be quite useful and to save much 
time.— JBiU/. Soc. Chim., Paris, 45, May 
5tb. 
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testified that they did not apply salve 
with their own hands, or advise treat- 
ment. They also testified that the in- 
jured man asked for '*a salve or 
something," and that the wife made 
her own choice of lotions. 

The case was tried hef ore a jury, and 
a verdict was rendered for the defend- 
ants. 

We have given this short account of 
the case for the purpose of di awing a 
comparison between the course pur- 
sued by the two druggists. The first 
declined to have anything to do with 
the case, and suffered no further an- 
noyance than the loss of a customer. 
The others, in order to sell forty cents' 
worth of medicine, placed themselves 
in the position of becoming liable for 
infringement of the law governing the 
practice of medicine, and were sub- 
jected to the annoyance and costs of 
defending themselves in a suit brought 
about through the efforts of the Coimty 
Medical Society; to say nothing of 
gaining (whether justly or unjustly) a 
reputation among the physicians in 
their neighborhood for being '^ counter 
prescribers." Does it pay ? 



THE practice of medicine by drug- 
gistawas the subject of a prosecu- 
tion recently in the First District 
Police Court of New York, the pro- 
ceedings having been instituted by 
the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, through its counsel. The 
facts as testified to by the witnesses 
for the prosecution were substantially 
as follows : A man got a splinter in his 
foot, 8md went to a drug-store for re- 
lief. The druggist declined to treat 
the case, and sent him to a doctor. 
Failing to find the doctor at homo, he 
took the advice of a fellow-workman 
and went to the store of the defendants, 
one of whom ridiculed the idea of going 
to a doctor for such a trouble, ex- 
amined the foot with a probe, advised 
festering instead of cutting, and sold 
the injured man a salve to be applied. 
This was on Wednesday. On the 
Friday following, the man visited the 
store again, and the other partner ex- 
amined the foot, pronounced the con- 
dition of the sore not ripe enough, 
and advised the salve to be applied 
more freely. On the Monday follow- 
ing, a third visit was made to the 
drug-store, and the splinter was ex- 
tracted with tweezers. The next day, 
the man's wife went to the store to get 
something to relieve her husband's 
suffering, and waa told that her hus- 
band probably had erysipelas, and was 
sold a wash to be appUed to the foot. 
On Wednesday— one week from the 
receipt of the in jury —a physician was 
called to attend the case. 
The defendants, on the other hand, 



Action of German PhysioiaiiB and 

PharmaoiBts Against Secret 

Bemedies. 

The Medical Society of the district 
of Leipzig, and the Association of 
Pharmacists of Leipzig and sur- 
roumding districts, have recently held 
a convention for the purpose of taking 
some action against the spread or en- 
couragement of secret remedies, and 
have adopted the following regula- 
tions: 

1. It is the business of physicians to 
cure the sick; that of the pharmacists 
to prepare the medicines. 

2. a. The physicians pledge them- 
selves not to recommend any secret 
remedies to their patients. 

h. The pharmacists agree not to is- 
sue any announcements or bombastic 
advertisements of secret remedies, nor 
to attach their own or their firm name 
to such as mention the diseases or com- 
plaints the remedy is supposed to cure. 

3. The patronage given by physi- 
cians to wholesale houses is to be an- 
tagonized in every possible way, as 
being opposed to the public interest. 

It will be seen from these resolutions 
that, in spite of the supposed govern- 
ment supervision of the matters relat- 
ing to medicine and pharmacy, our 
Qerman confreres are no better off 
in this respect than we are on 
this side of the Atlantic. In fact, for 
a number of years past, there has 
been an evident tendency on the part 
of many German physicians to pat- 
ronize certain proprietary arti- 
cles, or to make propaganda for the 
products of certain manufacturers. 
This country has often been held up to 
ridicule because it was said that al- 
most anything in the shape of a nos- 
trum could find medical sponsors to 
vouch for its superior quality. To a 
certain extent this may have been 
true, but on examination it will be 
found that almost every one of these 
medical backers belongs to the class 
of nobodies. The trnmes of recog- 
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nized authorities, or of reputable 
practitioners, are met with under sim- 
ilar circumstances with much greater 
rarity. Impartial observers must 
have noticed that this proportion or 
relation in the character of medical 
supporters is decidedly different in 
Germany, as well as in some other 
continental countries. We meet there 
the most prominent and renowned 
names among the medical profession, 
even professors at universities, open- 
ly and confessedly publishing papers, 
addresses, circulars, and pamphlets 
supporting the supposed claims of 
some special form of medicine, or the 
preparations of a certain manufac- 
turer, or the management of a certain 
institution, etc. In fact, quite a num- 
ber of these documents bear the evi- 
dent stamp of an advertising dodge. 

However, this is a subject which de- 
serves a much. fuller treatment than 
can be given to it here. It has been 
incidentally mentioned, because the 
prevalence of the evil, and the cons^ 
quent necessity of trying to suppress 
it, is shown by the fact that the second 
of the above-quoted resolutions (2, a) 
has been adopted by a joint conven- 
tion of German physicians and phar- 
macists. 



The Carlsbad Mineral-Water Lease. 

In response to their advertisement 
soliciting tenders for the lease of the 
Carlsbad mineral springs, the local 
authorities have received eight appli- 
cations, one of which, however, is de- 
barred from competition through ar- 
riving after the appointed time. Karl 
Earuth August Boden, and others, at 
Hamburg, offer an annual rent of 
126,600 fL; A. M. Pick, of Prague, 
120,000 fi. per annum, plus 50 per cent 
of the net profits; Julius Prince, of 
the London Apollinaris Company, 
160,000 fi. per smnum, and 676,000 fl. for 
advertising during fifteen years ; Hein- 
rich Mattoni, of Carlsbad, 120,000 fl. 
per annum ; Lotiis Pacully and Samuel 
Wernersen, of Breslau, 160,000 fl. per 
annum; Julius Schottlaender, of Bres- 
lau (the representative of the firm 
Loebel Schottlaender, the present lee- 
sees), 175,000 fi.; and Eisner and 
Boeokau, in Philadelphia, 140,000 fl. 
for the first year, with an annual in- 
crease. A decision will shortly be 
taken. The springs are now leased at 
70,000 fl. per annum. — CAem. and 
J>rvgg. 



Zino Beported in Amerioon Dried 
Apples. 

J. SrmnE reports (in Industriebldtter, 
1886, 116) that American sliced and 
dried apples often contain zinc. This 
contamination is said to be caused by 
the preliminary treatment of the 
peeled apples, which are placed in gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated) iron baskets and 
dipped into salt water, after which 
they are immediately transferred to 
the frames of the dTrying-chambers, 
theT bottoms of which consist of zinc 
[galvanized iron?] wire-gauze. The 
object of dipping the apples in salt 
water is to prevent them from becom- 
ing yellow or brown. The whiter the 
apples appear the more necessary it is, 
according to Stinde, to insure the ab- 
sence of zinc. 
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SELECnOKS FROM THE BE- 
VISED HOSPITAL FOBMULABY 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC OHARX- 
TIES AND CORRECTION OF THE CITY 
OP NEW YORK. 

(Oontinaed from page 149. *> 
[TONIC MIXTURES CONTINUED.] 

47. Mistura StrychniruB. 
HcUTs Strychnine Mixture (Modified), 

9 StrychninsB Acetatis gr. 1 

Titict. Cardsmomi Comp. .fl. dr. i 
Alcohol, 

Aqu» aa fl. dr. 2i 

Syrupi q. b. ad fl. 5 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

48. Mistura Tonica (Bell. Hosp.), 

** Special Tonic,'' 

9 Quininad Sulphatis •. .gr. 80 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae, 

Tinct. Ferri Chluridi aa ni iGO 

Acidi Phosphor. Dil fl. | 1 

Syrupi q. s. adfl | 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Doae : A teaspoonful. 

49. McCann'a Tonic, 

3 Liquoris Ferri et Quininad Citratis 
(U. S. Ph.), 
Tinct. Nucis Vomicas. .a& fl. dr. 2 
Syr. Hypophosphituiu. ...fl. I 8 

Mix. 

Doae : A teaspoonful before meals. 
(Dr. B. H. McCann.) 

50. ''Phthisis Tonic'' (Bell, Hosp,), 

9 Tinct. Zingiberis fl. dr. 1 

Sodii Bicarbonatis dr. 2 

Tinct. (Gentian. Ck>mp.q.8. ad fl. J 5 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. A. L. 
Loomis.) 

61. Smith's Bitters. 

9 Tinct. CiachonaB Ck)mp., 

Tinct. Gentian8dGomp,...aafl. J 2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

62. Thomson's Tonic, 

9 Ferri et Ammonii Citratis. ..gr. 84 

Acidi H^drochlorici th 8o 

Glycerini fl. J l^ 

Aquae q. s. adfl. | 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Thomson.) 

63. " Ward Iron" (Char, Hosp.), 

9 Tinct Ferri Chloridi, 

Syrupi fia fl. 51 

Aquae fl. 52 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

54. ''Ward Tonic" (Bell Hosp.). 

9 Ferriet QuininaeCitr., 

Ferri et StrychninaBCitr.fia dr. 2 
Infusi Calumbae fl. 5 I6 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful (containing 
nearly l-28th grain of strychnine). 

65. "Ward Tonic" (FothergilVs) 
(Char. Hosp.). 

9 QuininsB Sulphatis gr. 16 

StrychninaB Sulphatis gr. i 

Potassii Citratis gr. 90 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 5 , 

Syrupi a. | 1 

Aquae q. a. ad fl. §4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

• Correction : In the foot-nota on page 148. first 
eolumn, read: Dun. As. = Lunatic Asylum (Black- 
wsU'9 Iriand) instead of (Ward'a lalaid). 
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56. Loomis' Tonic * (Char. Hosp.). 

3 Quininae Sulphatis gr. 16 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 2 

Spir. Chloroformi fl. dr. 8 

Aquae fl. 5 1 

Glycerini q. s. ad fl. | 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

67. Mistura Cinchonince Sulphatis (Bu- 
reau O, D, P.). 

^ Cinchoninae Sulphatis gr. 60 

Acidi Sulphurici Dil q. s. 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. 5 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonf uL 

[iVbte.— This mixture is one of those 
wnicli are dispensed to a certain class 
of would-be patients who make the 
rotmds of the different dispensaries, 
and whose statements are either sus- 
pected or known to be exaggerated. 
There are various devices adopted to 
entrap such fraudulent pensioners, 
but each dispensary has its own meth- 
ods, and it is preferable not only 
that these should be kept private, but 
also that they be changed from time 
to time.1 

68. Mistura Ferri Chloridi (Ins, As.). 

9 Tinct. Ferri Chloridi, 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae fl. J 1 

Syr. Hypophosphi turn fl. | 8 

Aqu£e q. s. adfl. 5 !• 

Mix. 
Dose : 2 teaspoonfuls three times daily. 

59. Mistura Ferri Composita (Qrifflth's 
Mixture, Modified). 

^ Ferri Sulphatis gr. 20 

Potassii Carbonatis gr. 26 

Myrrhae, 

Sacchari &adr. 1 

Tinct. Lavandulae Comp . .fl. dr. 4 
Aquae Cinnamomi.q. s. ad fl. % 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : 1 to 2 fluidounces. 

Prepare as directed by the U. S. 
Pharm., 1880. The officinal formule 
directs Spirit of Lavender. In tha 
practice of the Depcurtment, the Com- 
pound Tincture of Lavender is gener- 
ally used. 

Note.— If this mixture is to be kept in 
stock, the sulphate of iron is to be 
left out, and the remaining mixture 
made up only to 7i fl. oz. (or a multiple 
thereof. When it is to be dispensed, 
say in quantities of 4 fl. oz., the fol- 
lowing proportions are required: 

Sulphate of Iron gr. 16 

Water fl. dr. 2 

Dissolve and add enough stock mix- 
ture to make 4 fl. oz. 

60. Mistura Ferri et Quinines Citratis 
(Ins. As.). 

9 Ferri et Quin. Citrat dr. 8 

Tinct. Nucis Vom fl. dr. 6 

Syr. Hypophosphitum fl. 5 8 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. 5 1^ 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

61. Mistura Ferri et Strychnitue (Bell. 
Hosp.). 
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Supplement to A. 



9 Strychninae Sulphatis gr. 1 

Ferri et Quin. Citrat dr. 3 

Ferri Pyrophosphat dr. 2 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp., 

Aquae && fl. 5 ^ 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : 2 teaspoonfuls. 

62. Mistura Pyrophosphatis (Ins. As.). 

^ Ferri Pyrophosphatis gr. 150 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae ^, 200 

Hydrargyri Bichloridi gr. 1 

Tinct. Cinchonae Comp., 

Syi-upi aafl. 5 ^ 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : 2 teaspoonfuls. 

* The suooession of formulae is not the same in 
this reprint as In the original. Some of them had 
been omitted in our last number, and are here in- 
serted aa a supplement, by request. 



The following formulsB, which were 
omitted in our last number for va- 
rious reasons, are inserted here by 
request of a number of our readers: 

(mXTURBS FOR DISEASES OF THE RE- 
SPIRATORT ORGAl^S.) 

68. Mistura Ammonii Chloridi (Bu' 
reau O. D. P.). 

9 Ammonii Chloridi, 

Potassii Chloratis a& gr. 80 

Syr. Senegae ; . .fl. dr. 4 

Syr. Ipecacuanhae fl. dr. 8 

Syr. Tolutani fl. dr. 6 

Ext. Ghrcjrrrhizae gr. 60 

Aquae Cinnamomi.q. s. ad fl. § 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. G. H. Bosley.) 

64. Mistura Antasthmutica (Fother- 
gilVs). 

9 Ammonii lodidi gr. 120 

Ammonii Broinidi gr. UO 

Syr. Tolutani fl. | 8 

Tinct. Lobelias fl. 5 6 



Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

66. Mistura Codeince Hydrocyanica 
(Bell. Hosp.). 

9 Acidi Hydrocyanici dil ni 16 

Codeinae gr. 4 

Ext. Pruni Virg. Fi fl. 5 1 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. 5 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

66. Mistura Extracti Opii (Bell. 
Hosp.). 

9 Extracti Opii, 

Extr. Belladonnas &S. gr. 2 

Chloroformi Purificati m 16 

Syrupi fl. 5 1 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. 5 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

67. Mistura Hydrcbromica. 

9 Acidi Hydrobromici diluti (10^). . . ni 80 

Spir. Chloroformi ni 20 

Syr.Scillae fl. | 1 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. | 1 

Mix. 

One dose : To be taken twice or thrice 
daily, for cough. 

68. Spiritus Duo (Qhar. Hosp.), 

9 Spir. .^heris Comp., 

Tinct. Lavand. Comp fi& part aequ 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

C. MIXTURES FOR DISEASES OF THE 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

68. Diarrhoea Mixture (Hart's lei. 
Hosp.). 

9 Tinct. Capsici fl. dr. 1 

Spir. Menthae Pip fl. dr. 2 

Tinct. Opii fl. dr. 8 

Tinot. Catechu Co., 

Tinct. Kino, 

Tinct. Krameriae, 

Spir. Camphorae, 

Aquae adfl. dr. 4 

Mix. 
Dose: 



I to 60 minims. 



69. 



^Diarrhoea Mixture, Loomis." 

9 Tinct. Lavandulae Comp. .fl. 5 2 
Tiuct. Opii, 

Tinct. Rhei aa fl. dr. 4 

01<^i Sassafras. gtt. 40 

Mix. 

Dose: A fluidrachm after each 
movement. Should it fail to act, add 
tinct. catechu fl. 5 1- 

70. "Diarrhoea Mixture, Squibb." 

9 Tinct. Opii, 
Tinct. Capeici, 

Spur. Camphorae &ft fl. dr. 2 

Chloroformi Purificati n 45 

Alcohol q. 8. ad fl. dr. 10 
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Mix. 

Doae : 20 to 40 minims. 

Note, — This mixture was ori^ally 
introduced and is still sold imaer the 
title '* compound tincture of opium." 
But it is not advisable to write for it by 
this name, or by its Latin equivalent, 
Tinctura Opii Compoaita (** TV. Opii 
comp,^^), smce cases have occurred 
when it was dispensed by mistake for 
Tinctura Opii Camphorata (** Tr. Opii 
Camph."). 

71. ^* Diarrhcm Mixture, Velpeau.^^ 

9 Tiuct. Opii, 
Tinct. Catechu, 
Bpir. GampborsB. . . .fia part. eequ. 

Mix. 

Doae : 30 drops in water after each 
evacuation. If diarrhoea persists or 
increases, double the dose. 

72. OuttcB Carminatives {Char, Hosp,). 
''Hot Drops/' 

9 Tinct. Opii, 

Tinct. Capeici, 

8pir. Campliorce, 

Spir. Menthse Pip. . . . aa fl. dr. 2 

Aqu8d fl. I 1 

Mix. 

Doae : A teaspoonf ul. 

73. Mtstura Aloes Alkalina, 
Alkaline Mixture of Aloes, 

9 Eztr. Aloes Aquosi gr. 75 

Sodii Bicarbonatis J li 

Spir. LavanduliB Comp. .fl. dr. 4 

Aquae q. a. ad fl. J 16 

Dissolve the extract and the bicar- 
bonate of sodium in 12 fluidounces of 
water; add the compoimd spirit of 
lavender; and finally enough water to 
make 1 pint, and filter. 

Doae : 1 fluidrachm to 1 fluidounce, 
half an hour after meals, for costive- 
ness. 

74. Mistura Anticholerica. 

'* Sun Mixture,'' 

9 Tinct. Opii, 
Tinct. Capeici, 
Tinct. Rhei, 
Spir. CamphoraB, 
Spir. MentnsB Pip. . .Aa part. eequ. 

Mix. 

Doae : 20 to 60 minims. 

75. Mistura Antidiarrhoeica (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

''Diarrhoea Mixture (Child's)." 

9 Tinct. Opii, 

Spir. Camphorso. a&ni 82 

Spir. Mentnad Pip in. 64 

Tmct. Catechu Comp.. . .fl. dr. 8 
Mist. Creteo q. s. ad fl. I 2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. G. H. 
Boeley.) 

76. Mistura Antidyaenterica. 

(Mistura CamphorcR Adda— Hope's 

Camphor Mixture.) 

9 AcidiNitrici ia 60 

Tinot. Opii m 40 

Aqu8d Camphorse, q. s. ad. fl. § 8 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful, increased to 
1 or 2 fluidounces every three hours, 
in dysentery. 

^ote.— The original formula directed 
** nitrous acid,** meaning the impure 
conmiercial nitric acid, containing 
nitrous oxide in solution. 

77. Mistura Anti-emetica (Char. 

Hosp.). 

9 Creasoti m 12 

Acidi Hydrocyanici Dil n 80 

Acaciae pulv., 

Saccharipulv aadr. 6 

Aqusa q. s. ad fl. | 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

78. Mistura Cfentiance Alkalina. 

9 Sodii BicarbonatiiB gr. 120 

Acidi Hydropyanici Dil ni 24 

Infu8i^ntianaBComp....fl. § 8 
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Mix. 

Dose ; i to 1 fluidounce, in gastric 
intolerance of phthisis, etc. 

Note. — Infusum Gentianae composi- 
tum (Brit. Pharm.) is prepared by in- 
fusing 60 grains each of gentian and 
bitter orange peel, and 116 grains of 
fresh lemon i)eel, all properly sliced or 
cut, in 10 fluidoimces (U. S. measure) 
of boiling water, and straining after 
one hour. 

79. Mistura Naphthalini (Bell. Hosp.). 
Naphthalin Diarrhosa Mixture. 

9 Napbtbaiini Recryst gr. S'SO 

TiDct. Capsici gtt. 16 

Olei Mentbad Pip gtt. 2 

Alcohol, 

Mucilag. Acaciffi fi&fl. I 1 

Dissolve the naphthalin in the alco- 
hol; add the tincture and oil; and 
lastly, mix with the mucilage. Shake 
the mixture well before disi)ensing. 

Dose : 2 fluidrachms. 

Note. — Commercial naphthalin is not 
pure enough for internal administra- 
tion. Only the recrystallized naph- 
thalin should be used. 

80. Mistura Olei Ricini (Bureau O. D* 

P.). 

9 Olei Ricini, 
Syrupi Acaciae, 
Syr. Ipecac., 
Tmct. Opii Camph aa fl. dr. 3 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. J. E. 
Winters.) 

81. Mistura Opii, Bhei et Camphorce 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Tinot. Opii, 

Tinct Rnei Aromat., 

Spir. CamphorsB aa fl. dr. i 

Tmct. Cardam. Comp. . . .fl. dr. 2 
Aqu8d Anisi q. s. ad fl. I 4 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful for children, in 
diarrhoea. (Dr. G. H. Sweezey.) 

82. Mistura Bhei Composita. 

9 Ext. Rhei Fl m 16 

Ext. Ipecac Fl n 8 

Sodii Bicarbonatis fpr. 82 

Glycerin! fl. dr. 6 

Aquae Mentha; Pip fl. J 2 

Mix. 

Dose: i to 1 teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times 
a dav, for children. (Dr. E. R. 
Squibb.) 

83. Mistura Rhei et Calcis (Bureau O. 
D. P.). 

9 Tinct. Opii Camphor., 

S^r. Rhei Aromat.. . . aa fl. dr. 4 
Liquoris Calcis fl. | 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children, 
in diarrhoea. (Dr. W. H. Ackerman.) 

84. Mistura Bhei et Sodce (L.) (Bell. 
Hosp.). 

9 Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. 60 

Rhei pulv dr. 4 

Spir, MenthsB Pip fl. dr. 2 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. J 4 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

Note.— The oflScinal Mist. Rhei et 
SodfB is also prescribed. See the suc- 
ceeding formiila. 

85. Mistura Rhei et SodcB (TI.) (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

I^ Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. 60 

Extr. Rhei Fl., 

Spir. Menthas Pip aa fl. dr. 1 

Aquas .q. s. ad fl. j 4 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Note.—ThiB is practically identical 
with the officinal preparation. 
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86. Mistura Sodoe et MenthcR. 
"Soda Mint." 

Q Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. 80 

Spir. Ammon. Arom ni 15 

Aquae Menthaa Vir fl. fl. 4 

Dissolve and filter. 
Dose : A tablespoonful. 

87. Mistura Sodii Bicarbonatis (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). 

9 Sodii Bicarbonatis I t 

Tinct. Zingiberis fl. dr. 2 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp fl. I 1 

Aquas fl. 5 5 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : Two teaspoonf uls. 

88. Mistura Stomachica (Bell Hosp.) 

I( Tinct. Nucis Voniiras, 

Tinct. Capaici aa fl. dr. 1 

Tinct. Cinchon. C:k>mp., 

Tinct. Gentian. C:k>mp.. .aa fl. $ 1 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful before meals. 

89. Mistura Sulpho-Alkalina (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). 

^ Sulphuris Loti, 
Potassii Bitartratis, 
Sodii BicarbonatiB, 
Potassii et Sodii Tartr.fiA part. aequ. 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful, mixed with 
sweetened water. (Dr. E. A. Maxwell.) 

90. Mistura Tcenicida (SchafhirVs) 
(Bell. Hosp.). 

9 Granati (Rad. Cort.) J \ 

Peponis 5 1 

Oleoresinad Aspidii fl. dr. 2 

Ergotae Pulv dr. \ 

Acaciae Pulv dr. 2 

Olei Tiglii gtt. 2 

Water q. g. 

Bruise thepomegranate-root bark and 
the pumpkm Eeed, and boil in 8 fluid- 
ounces of water for 15 minutes; then 
strain. Rub the crotonoil with the oleo- 
resin of aspidium, the powdered ergot 
and acacia, and add to this the decoc- 
tion. 

Administration: Oive a saline ca- 
thartic the night before, direct the 
patient to eat no breakfast, and at 10 
A.M. administer the above mixture as 
oifiedose. 

91. " Ward Cathartic " (Char, Hasp.), 

9 Magnesii Sulplmtis J 1 

Syrupi fl. | 2 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. | 4 

Mix. 

Dose : 1 to 2 fluidounces. 

92. " West's Mixture." 

9 Olei Ricini fl. dr. 2 

Acaciae Pulv., 

Sacchari Pulv a& dr. 2 

Tinct. Opii m 24 

Aquae Cinnaroonii fl. i 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful, for children, 
in diarrhoea. 

D. MIXTURES FOR DISEASES OF THK 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

93. " Delirium Mixture." 

? Potassii Bromidi dr. 2 

Tinct. Lupulini, 

Tinct. Digitalis Sa fl. dr. 2 

Tinct. Valerian. Amnion . . fl. dr. 4 

. Aquae q. s. ad fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

94. Mistura Anti-Epileptica. 

^ Sodii Bromidi, 
Potassii Bromidi, 

Ammonii Bromidi ad dr. 8 

Potassii lodidi, 

Ammonii lodidi aa dr. 1^ 

Ammonii Carbonatis dr. 1 

Tinct, Calumbae .....fl. JU 

Aquae q. s, adfl. |S 
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Dissolve and tnix. 

Do8e : li fluidrachms before meals, 
and 3 fluidrachms at bed-time. (Dr. 
Brown-S^quard.) 

95. Mistura Chloral et Potasaii 

Bromidi, 

9 Chloral gr. 80 

Potassii Bromidi gr. 160 

Syrupi fl. 5 1 

Aquaa q. a. ad fl. | 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

Note. — When bromide of potassium, 
bromide of ammonium, or smiilar salts 
are combined in one mixture with 
chloral hydrate, no tincture or other 
liquid containing a notable propor- 
tion of alcohol ought to be added, 
as the chloral hydrate is liable, under 
certain conditions, to be converted 
into chloral alcoholate, the solution of 
which will float upon the solution of 
the salts. 

96. Mistura ErgoUs Composita, 

(Ifis. Am,) 

I^Extr. Ergotee Fl m 80 

Potassii Bromidi gr. 20 

Extr. Hyoscy ami Fl m 25 

Aqu8B q. B. ad fl. I 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

One doscy three times daily. In 
maniacal excitement of chrome and 
recurrent mania. 

97. Miatura Nervina. 
{Hammond's or Vance's Mixture.) 

^ duininsB Sulphatis, 

Ferri Pyrophoaphatis aa dr. 1 

Strychnins) er. 1 

Acidi Phosphorici diluti. . . fl. dr. 2 

Syrupi 2^ngiberi8 fl. I 2 

Aquae q. 8. ad fl. | 4 

Add the pyrophosphate of iron to 
1 fluidounce of hot water, and dis- 
solve it by a^tation. Mix the sul- 
phate of ouinme and the strychnine 
with the diluted phosphoric acid and 
the syrup of ginger. Then pour the 
two solutions together, and add enough 
water to make the product measure 
4 fluidounces. 

Dose: AteaspoonfuL 

Note. --The officinal phosphoric acid 
is the tribasic or orthophosphoric acid. 
This is incompatible with pyrophos- 
phate, and to some extent also with 
phosphate of iron (both in scales), as it 
does not dissolve them, or precipitates 
them when in solution, in form of a 
gelatinous mass. The kind of acid 
required for mixtures containing 
the above salts in solution is the so- < 
called glacial acid, which consists 
chiefly of metaphosphoric acid. For 
preparing mixtures like the above, a 
special diluted phosphoric acid should 
be kept in stock, prepared as follows: 
Glacial Phoephoric Acid.. § 1 
Water, enough to make. . .fl. | 10 

98. Mistura Phosphori (Thompson). 
Thompson's Solution of Phosphorus. 

9 Phosphori Kr. 1 

Alcohol Absoluti fl. dr. 5 

Qlycerini fl. 5 U 

Alcohol fl. dr. 2 

Spr. Menthffi Pip m 40 

Dissolve the phosphorus in the ab- 
solute alcohol with tne aid of a gentle 
heat; then add to it the glycerin, alco- 
hol, and spirit of peppermint, pre- 
viously mixed and sligntly warmed. 

Each fluidrachm contains nearly 
one-twentieth grain of phosphorus. — 

Db. J. ASHBURTON THOMPSON. 
[To be continued.] 

Deodorizing Sulphide of Potassium. 

TtfE disagreeable odor of sulp»hide of 
potassium, when used for lotions or 
oaths, may be covered, according to 
Pharm. Centralh. , by combining it with 
tincture of benzoin, as follows : 

Sulphide of Potassium 1 part 

Tincture Benzoin 1 '* 

Distilled Water 100 parts 
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SELF-FLLLINQ' BUBETTE. 

WE have given several forms of bu- 
rettes which may be filled by an 
automatic motion or at least a simple 
pressure or action of 
the operator without 
requirmghim to watch 
the upper level of the 
liquid. In the accom- 
panying cut we illus- 
trate another form of 
such a burette, designed 
by Dr. Dafert. a is 
connected with the re- 
servoir of the test- 
li(iuid. Bv opening the 
pinch-cocK, the liquid 
will flow into and ascend 
in the burette tmtil it 
will nm out through c, 
and all excess will flow 
off through the tube a 
into any suitable vessel 
that may be set under- 
neath it. In some cases 
the excess may be al- 
lowed, to flow back into 
the stoi>-bo ttl e; in 
J others, it will be best 

I to throw away the over- 

1 flowed portion alto- 

gether. Any such ar- 
rangement is extremely 
convenient where lar^e 
numbers of volumetric 
determinations are to be 
y made with one and the 

I f / same liquid. It has the 
Vjfit only drawback that the 
•T* upper level is never 

exactly at the same 
mark, and that, therefore, the first 
half cubic centimeter cannot be read 
ofC with absolute accuracy. — After 
Chem. Zeit 

DETEBMININa THE MELTXNG 
POINT OP PATS. 

RBKNSBMAim recommends to em- 
• i)loy a melting-tube of the shape 
shown in the cut. Its lower half is of 
very narrow diameter, while just 
above this the tube is slightly enlarged 
to a bulb. The fat to be examined is 
introduced into the tube, and, by 
proper manipulation, caused to con- 
geal in form of a bead in the expanded 
portion. The tube is then inserted 
into a water-bath, and the moment 



watched when the bead of fat drops 
off and falls upon the lower portion of 
the bulb. This is the point of incipi- 
ent melting. 

The following determinations among 
others, have been inade by the author : 




Imitation Butter 
(Dutch). 

Beef-tallow 

Mutton-tallow. . . . 
Lard 

CJow's butter 



21-33X. 

45.46X. 

5(>-5rC. 

45-46''C. 
( 34-35*'C. 
( 34-36''C. 



94.71 

95.57 
95.54 
95.80 
88.14- 
-8a-96 



— After Rep. /. Anal. Chem. 

To dye ivory red with f uchsine, dip 
the objectH-for instance, a billiard 
ball — for an instant into nitric acid, 
wash it with much water, and then 
immerse it in an alcoholic solution of 
fuchsine. The CQlor becomes imme- 
diately fixed, 



The Presenoe of a Reducing Agent, 
probably Hydrogen Peroxide, in 
Natural Water. 

AccoRDiNQ to Prof. Ramsay, distilled 
water, as well as ordinary tap water, 
has a reducing action on potassium 
permanganate. The amount of the 
reducing agent is increased by evapo- 
ration, even when all possibili^ of 
Contamination with solid organic im- 

Surity is excluded. The amount of re- 
uction is far too great to be ascribed 
to the nitrites present in the water. 
The experiments described in the paper 
show under what circumstances ana to 
what extent this substance— which is 

Srobably hydrogen dioxide — ^is pro- 
uced. If this supposition be correct, 
and the active suostance in natural 
water be really hydrogen peroxide, it 
becomes of importance to ascertain its 
action on organic impurities contained 
in many natural waters. 

Experiments were therefore made 
quantitatively on the action of dilute 
solutions of peroxide of hydrogen on 
urea, and it was found that the urea is 
slowly oxidized on standing; the rate 
of this action has also been measured. 
(Comp. H. B. Dixon, Ch^em. Soc. 
Trans., 1886, p. 108.)— C%em. News. 

Smoked Apparatus. 

La Nature suggests a method of ob- 
viating, to some extent, the frequent 
washings of ap]>aratus which are some- 
times requisite in chemical manipula- 
tions. It consists in the use of small 
porcelain capsules that have received 
a coat of lamp-black by being held in 
the smoky flame of a candle. A drop 
of water or aqueous saline solution 
placed carefully in sucb a smoked 
capsule will retain the spheroid form, 
which is maintained on the addition 
to this globule of another drop, or a 
particle of a solid reagent; and allows 
of any phenomenon of coloration, pre- 
cipitation, or crystallization being 
closely observed. At the conclusion 
of the experiment, the globule may be 
thrown out of the capsule, leaving it 
quite clean and ready for another ex- 
periment. The carbonaceous coating 
IS, however, attacked by acid, alco- 
holic, and ethereal liauids, so that the 
method is only availaole in the case of 
certain aqueous solutions. This mode 
of operation may also be extended to 
certain leaves wbich are not wetted by 
water and some solutions,— a good in- 
^ stance of which is the nasturtium 
{Tropceolum) leal.— Pharm. Joum. 

Subohloride of Silver. 

It has commonly been supposed 
that, when chloride of silver is olack- 
ened by light, there is produced a lower 
chloride, the so-called subchloride of 
silver, and as a second step, metallic 
silver. Spencer B. Newbury (Amer. 
Chem. Joum.), however, after making 
experiments tending to test the ac- 
curacy of this assumption, has arrived 
at the conclusion that no subchloride, 
but only metallic silver is formed un- 
der the circumstances. In fact, he 
demonstrates conclusively that none 
of the previous observers, who have 
described subchloride of silver, have 
had this substance under their hands. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the compound has no existence at all. 

Wood Oil. 
Wood oil is now made on a large 
scale in Sweden from the refuse of tim- 
ber cuttings and forest clearings, and 
from stumps and roots. Although it 
cannot well be burned in common 
lamps on account of the excessive 
amount of carbon it contains, it fur- 
nishes a satisfactory light in lamps 
specially made for it, and in its natu- 
ral state is the cheapest of all illumi- 
nating oils. Thirty factories produce 
about 40,000 liters of the oil daily.— 
Chem. and Drugg, 
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Pure Aoonitine.* 



Having supposed for several years 
past that we had obtained by Du- 
quesnel^s method the pure toxic alka- 
loid of aconite, in the full quantity in 
which it exists in the root, we are now 
shown by Alexander Jiirgens that a 
still purer sul^tance may be obtained 
by an improved process. According 
to Jiirgens, it is by no means neces- 
sary to add tartaric acid to the extracts 
Srepared from the root, since this ad- 
ition may possibly split up the alka- 
loid, and the pure alcoholic extract 
€done possesses already a sufficiently 
acid reaction. Consequently, the 
finely powdered root ma^r at once be 
extracted with four times its weight of 
alcohol of 90 to 91 per cent. After 
separation of the green oil, and re- 
moval of the fat and portion of the 
coloring matter, by shaking the acid 
extract with ether, the aconitoxine (as 
the pure alkaloid is cailed) is obtained 
by rendering the extract alkaline with 
bicarbonate of sodium, and then shak- 
ing with ether— so far agreeing with 
the process of Duquesnel. 

Jiirgens, however, reduces the alka- 
line residue left after the evaporation 
of the ether to complete dryness, in as 
perfect a vacuum as possmle, and at 
a temperature not exceeding 60" C. 
(140° F.). The next step is to add five 
times its weight of water to the res- 
idue, then hydrochloric acid in drops 
until the reaction just begins to be 
acid. The liquid is now filtered, 
whereby the dissolved hydrochlorate 
of aconitoxine is almost completely 
freed from a brown resin which accom- 
panies it with extraordinary avidity. 
At the same time, no loss of alkaloid is 
experienced, which would be imavoid- 
able if the usual methods of purifying 
by recrystallization, conversion into a 
salt, and reprecipitation were followed. 
On adding bicarbonate of sodium to 
the aqueous solution of hydrochlorate 
of aconitine obtained, and shakine it 
with ether, the alkaloid is obtained in 
crystalline crusts, having only a yel- 
lowish tint. This is next converted 
into the crystalline hydrobromate, 
the base again separated from this, 
and, having been reduced to a fine 
, powder, it is mixed with twice its 
weight of absolute alcohol, macerated 
one day and filtered. The residuary 
alkaloid is once more treated in the 
same manner with absolute alcohol, 
and the white crystalline powder 
finally remaining recrystallized from 
ether. A considerable portion of the 
alkaloid originally present—about 10 
per cent of tne quantity otherwise ob- 
tained — may be extracted from the 
fatty substances that had been sep- 
arated, by shaking them with acidu- 
lated water, rendering the solution 
alkaline, and shaking with* ether. 
The total yield obtained by Jiirgens 
amounted to 0.2 per cent of pure aconi- 
toxine, while Wright ana Luff ob- 
tained only 0.03 per cent, that is, only 
one-sixth or one-seventh of the quan- 
tity which Jiirgens obtained. The 
process devised by the latter is, there- 
fore, much more advanta^ous, par- 
ticularly as the product is equally 
pure. 

The results of the ultimate analysis 
prove that the new product is, indeed, 
of equal purity, various determina- 
tions of mtrogen, as well as the ana- 
lysis of the double gold salt (which was 
obtained both in an amorphous and a 
crystalline condition), led to values 
which agreed well among themselves, 
though tney differed sli^tly from the 
figures obtained by Wnght and Luff. 
According to Jiirgens, the alkaloid 
has the composition C11H47NO11, mol. 
weight 649. The platinum salt was 
found to be too unstable to afford 
accurate analytical results. 

* From an abstract of the author's paper (pub- 
lished in the Phann. Zeitschr. f. RussUnd), by 
Prof. Theod. Husemann, in tl^ Pbarm. Zeltunff, 
No. 61, 
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Regarding both the base and its 
salts, Jiirgens has considerably ex- 
tended our knowledge. His state- 
ments in respect to the crystalline 
form of the alkaloid are such that it 
will hardly be possible to establish a 
distinction between 4iconitoxine and 
any other alkaloid of aconite that may 
possibly exist. In fact, Jiirgens' aco- 
nitoxine crystallizes in different forms. 
From an ethereal solution it is de- 
posited in columnar crvstals. If thin 
layers are evaporated, however, rhom- 
bic plates and hexagonal crystals are 
sometimes formed. Evaporated from 
chloroform, it is left behind in form of 
flattened warty crusts; from alcoholic 
solutions it separates in rather large 
prisms, sometimes grown together. 

It is of particular interest that Jiir- 
gens' aconitoxine, when applied to the 
tongue, produces oidj the peculiar 
pricking and benumbing sensation 
characteristic of aconite, while it was 
entirely free from bitterness. Jiir- 
gens found the melting point to be at 
179** C. (SS^** F.) JDuquesnel at 183*=> 
C.]. He also confirms the statement 
that the alkaloid can be precipitated 
by bicarbonate of sodium ; and ne fur- 
ther announces that it gives no color 
reaction with phof^phoric acid. The 
latter is to be attributed to certain im- 
■ purities, the presence of which is 
easily accounted for by; the existence, 
in the drug, of a brownish-black resin- 
ous body. 

Of particular interest are the exact 
determinations of solubility. Jiirgens 
found them to be as follows : 

1 in 39.22, for ether of spec. gr. 0.728. 

1 in 63.90, for ether of sp. gr. 0.720. 

1 in 37.04, for absolute alcohol. 

1 in 23.78; for 90^ alcohol. 

1 in 28.06, for petroleum ether of sp. 
gr. 0.600. 

1 in 6.50, for benzin. 

1 in 726.4, for water. 

Chloroform dissolves the alkaloid 
still more easily than benzol, and 
methyl-alcohol more easily than 90ji 
ethyhc alcohol. The pure alkaloio, 
according to Jiirgens, has scarcely any 
optical properties, polarizing only 
slightly to the left; on the other hand 
the aqueous solutions possess this 
property in an eminent de^e. 

Of reagents, aqueous folution of io- 
dine is, according to Jiirgens, the most 
delicate, appearing in dilutions as high 
as 1 in 20, 000. It produces a kermes-col- 
ored precipitate which, however, disap- 
pears after a few hours. Bromine water, 
lodo-hydrargyrate of potassium, iodide 
potassium with iodme, bromide of 
potassium with bromine, and iodide of 
potassium and bismuth still produce 
precipitates in dilutions of 1 in 10,000. 
Chloride of gold, phosphotungstic and 
phosphomolybdic acid 1 in 5, 000; picric 
acid 1 in 4,000; tannic acid and nitrite 
of potassium 1 in 2,000. Pure aconi- 
toxme reduces, according to Hager, 
neither salts of silver, nor chloride of 
gold or of platinum. If a few grains of 
aconitoxine are introduced into a 4-per- 
cent solution of corrosive sublimate in 
50^ alcohol, and the mixture carefully 
warmed, the granules are colored yel- 
low, but the color disappears on fur- 
ther heating, and the solution cither 
remains clear or, when much concen- 
trated, yields a white precipitate. No 
oxide of mercury is separated as in the 
case of atropine and pseudaconitine. 



Detection of Minute Traces of Kitrio 
Acid. 

A SOLUTION of pyrogallol is added, 
and then 10 to 12 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, so as to form two layers 
in the test-tube. The presence of nitric 
acid is indicated by a brown color— or 
yellow if the quantity is smaller — 
where the two layers meet. A tenth 
of a milligramme of nitric acid in a 
liter of water can be detected with cer- 
tainty.— O. CuRTMAN, in Zeit Anal 
Chem. and J, Qhem, $oq. 
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The BelatiLve Merits of the Frinci« 
pal Urinary Tests. 

Prop. F. Penzoldt, of the Univei^ 
sity of £rlan|;en, has recently issued 
the second edition of a pampMet con- 
taining a critical review of the princi- 
pal urinary tests.* As the results ob- 
tained hj the author are of considera- 
ble practical importance, not only for 
the physician, but also for the pharma- 
cist, who is often called upon to assist 
the physician in urinary examinations, 
we shall abstract such portions of the 
pamphlet as are of especial interest. 

I. Tests for Sugar jn Urinb. 

Most of the tests for sugar in urine 
do not furnish the requisite proof that 
the kind of sugar found is in reedity 
grape-sugar. And those which afford 
this proof are not sufficiently simple 
to be rapidly or conveniently used at 
the bed-side. In using the fonner, 
therefore, it must be borne in mind 
that any positive results do not afford 
an absmute proof, but merely a high 
probability that there is glucose pres- 
ent. This is especially the case with 
the different reduction tests, as well 
as several others to be mentioned. 
W henever these yield a doubtful or in- 
distinct result, it is necessary to have 
recourse to a more circumstantial, but 
at the same time more reliable test. 
Under all circumstances, however, is 
it necessary to carry out the manipu- 
lations strictly in accordance with the 
directions. 

A. Reduction Teats. 
1. With Sulphate of Copper and So- 
lution of Potaaaa (Trommbr's 
Test). 

This is probably the one most fre- 
quently employ ea and is performed as 
oUows: 
The urine is mixed with about one- 
third of its volume of officinal solution 
of soda or potassa [*' officinal" refer- 
ring here to the German Pharm., ac- 
cording to which both of these solu- 
tions contain about 15^ of the alkah— 
KHO, NaHO— ], then a lOjt solution of 
sulphate of copper is added in drops, 
while shaking, as long as it is com- 
pletely dissolved, and the whole heated 
to boilinff . If glucose is present, there 
is formed, long before the Uquid boils, 
a deep yellowish-red precipitate in the 
upper layer of the liquid. The heating 
is now stopped, and the reaction 
rapidly proceeds to the end on its own 
accord, the result being that cuprous 
oxide separates, either hydrated, in 
which case it is yellowish-red, or an- 
hydrouSj when it is red. Protracted 
heating is to be avoided, as this may 
cause a black coloration, due to the 
separation of cupric oxide and metallic 
copper. A mere yellow coloration, or 
a yellowish precipitate subsequently 
deposited after the liquid cools, is of 
no value as a criterion. 

Criticism, This test suffers from 
uncertainty. It is true that, if a co- 
pious separation of suboxide takes 
place under the above-mentioned cir- 
cumstances already before boiling, the 
presence of larger quantities of sugar 
in the urine becomes in the highest 
degree probable. But when there is 
little sugar present, the reaction is 
uncertain because tne urine contains 
also other reducing substances. The 
same appearances (yellow tint of 
liquid, ete.) which are observed in 
presence of only 0.04 to 0.06 per cent 
of sugar also become manifest in nor- 
mal urine, if not too dOute. Hence 
the test is not sharp enough. 

2. The Test with Sulphate of Copper 
and alkaline Solution of Rochelle Salt 
(Fehling's Test). 
The method of using this testis to o 

♦"Aeltere und neuere Harnproben und Ihr prak- 
tisfiher Werth. Kurze Anleftung cur Harnunter; 
suchung in der Praxis f &r Aerste und StadierMide. 
Von Dr. F. Penxoldt, Prof., elc. 8vo, Jena, IWB, 
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well known to be described here. A 
modification for qualitative purposes, 
devised by Wx)rm MiilLer, whicn has 
been thoroughly tested for its relia- 
bihty, is as follows: 
Prepare two test-solutions, namely, 

1. Solution of sulphate ot copper, 
containing 2.5^ of the salt. 

2. Solution of 10 parts of Rochelle 
salt in 100 parts of 4% solution of soda. 

Put 5 C.c. of the urine into one test- 
tube, and 1 to 3 O.c. of the copper 
solution, together with 2.5 G.c. of the 
Rochelle salt solution, into another 
test-tube, heat both separately and at 
the same time to boiling, interrupt the 
boiling in both tubes at the same mo- 
ment, wait 20 to 25 seconds, then pour 
the liquids together without shaking. 
li there is much sugar, cuprous oxiofe 
is separated at once; if little is pres- 
ent, a yellowish-green turbidity will 
make its appearance in a few min- 
utes. If no results are obtained in 
this manner, the test is repeated with 
increased quantities (2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4 
G.c.) of the copper solution. 

Criticism, Tne Rochelle salt solu- 
tion is intended to prevent the reducing 
action of creatimn, which interferes 
when Trommer's test is used. How- 
ever, whether it succeeds in also pre- 
venting the action of other reducing 
substances (not sugar) is not proven. 
(For instance, in the presence of pyro- 
catechin it does not prevent it.) Ac- 
cording to Worm MiiUer, the test in- 
dicates as little as 0.1^ of sugar. 
Much experience is required for a cor- 
rect execution of the test. If it is 
made with normal urine purposely 
mixed with 0.1^ of sugar, and vrith a 
second sample of the same urine, in its 
natural condition, a slight difference 
is just barely recognizable. A ^reat 
deal more dimcult is the recognition 
if only the suspected sample is avail- 
able. It would, therefore, appear ne- 
cessary to test the reliability of the 
test still further. Moreover, it is a 
little circumstantial if executed as di- 
rected above. [The author speaks, of 
course, of Worm MiiUer's modified 
method.] It requires great care, the 
use of three dinerent pipettes, and 
frequently one or more repetitions of 
the test. Yet, if the test is used with- 
out pipettes, by mere judgment of the 
eye (as to quantities), it serves very 
well as a preliminary criterion in the 
consultation room or at the bed-side. 

3. The Test with Stdmitrate of Bis- 
muth (BoETTOER's Test). 

The urine is heated to boiling, then 
saturated with soda, a pinch of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth added, and the mix- 
ture boiled a few minutes. If glucose 
is present, the liquid, or rather the 
precipitate, assumes a black color due 
to suboxide of bismuth. Carbonate 
of sodium is preferable to caustic soda, 
since the latter mav produce a black 
color even in normal urine (Salkowski). 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— Boettger*s 
recommendation was to mix 1 vS. of 
urine with 1 vol. of a solution of car- 
bonate of sodium prepared from 1 part 
of the crystallized salt and 3 parts of 
water, then to add a little subnitrate 
of bismuth, and afterwards to boil. 
In presence of sugar the bismuth salt 
is i^uced, with production of a black 
color (which is by some supposed to be 
due to metallic bismuth). 

Neubauer and Vogel (Analyse des 
HamSj 8te Aufl., p. 162) append the 
foUowing note to this reaction: 

If caustic soda or potassa are used 
instead of the carbonate, the reaction 
proceeds more rapidly. It succeeds 
still better, if, instead of the insoluble 
subnitrate of bismuth, there is added 
a solution of a bismuth salt (such as 
nitrate of bismuth, iodide of bismuth 
and potassium, etc.), so that there is 
produced a moderate quantity of hy- 
drated oxide of bismuth. On heating 
the liquid, this precipitate dissolves, 
and on boiling, after tne liquid has al- 
ready acquired a brown color, the 
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black precipitate separatee suddenly 
throughout the whole volume of the 
liquid.] 

A recent modification of this method, 
proposed bv Nylander,* is very advan- 
tageous. It is as follows : 

Prepare a solution of 2.5 parts of 
nitrate of bismuth, 4 parts of Kochelle 
salt, and 100 parts of solution of caustic 
soda of 8% waHO. To every 1 part 
of mine add ID parts of the above 
solution and boil a short time. After 
a few minutes (even in presence of 
only traces of sugar) the liquid and 
the precipitate (phosphates) will ac- 
quire a black color. 

Criticism. The ordinary Bottler's 
test [not Bottcher, as the author writes] 
has no advantage over that of Trom- 
mer. But Nylander's modification de- 
serves attention. It seems to afford 
certainty up to a certain d^^ree. Only 
in presence of albumin the black color 
is a little imcertciin, owing to the pos- 
sible formation of sulphide of bismuth. 
In normal urine it produces no result 
in by far the largest number of cases. 
Regarding the exceptions observed by 
Nylander, and also the' author, the 
former believes that they may indeed 
be attributed to a minute quantity of 
sugar. There is no doubt that the 
test is very searching. As little as 
0.1^ of suear is still very plainly de- 
tected, and this limit is perfectly suffi- 
cient in practice. Regarding handi- 
nesf and convenience, the test leaves 
scarcely anything to be desired. 

(To be oontlnued.) 

The Tests of Albumin in Urine. 

Some time ago the Clinictd Society 
of London appointed a committee of 
investigation to report upon the merits 
of the different tests for albumin in 
urine. The following abstract of the 
results obtained b;i^ the committee is 
taken from the Brit. Med. Joum. and 
Chem. and Drugg.: 

The Committee experimented with 
artificial admixtures of albuminous 
bodies in fiuids other than urine, which 
need not here be particularized. The 
general conclusion obtained from these 
preliminary experiments was that so- 
lution of potassio-mercuric iodide with 
citric acid, particularly when used 
after Heller's method, gives the most 
delicate and clearly marked reactions ; 
and that nitric acid is. for use in the 
consulting-room, not inferior to any 
but the potaasio-iiiercuric iodide test; 
its use in the two ways indicated above 
being taken into comjxarative consider- 
ation with the other tests correspond- 
ingly applied. By the use of different 
reagents, the Committee were able to 
distmguish some forms of albuminous 
bodies from some other states or 
forms; for instance, peptones from 
egg-albumin, or serum-albumin, or the 
albumin of albuminuria. 

As regards the clinical use of the 
tests above enumerated, the committee 
arrived at the following conclusions. 

1. Of Dr. Oliver's Test-papers, the 

Sotasdo-mercuric iodide give the most 
elicate reactions of all the papers, 
and excel nitric acid, however ap- 
plied. The ferrocyanide papers come 
next, but with a decided interval, and 
the timgstate papers third ; whilst the 
picric-acid papers are less satisf actoiy, 
as an inconvenient quantity has to be 
used. The two first-named papers re- 
quire the use of citric acid in the cold, 
which involves a possible fallacy, in 
that citric acid produces a precipitate 
when an excess of soluble urate is 
present in the urine. Urine of high 
specific gravity should consequently 
be diluted, to avoid this source of er- 
ror; and sufficient acid mupt be added 
to render neutral or alkaline urine dis- 
tinct! y acid. The potassio-mercuric 
iodide papers appear to precipitate all 
albumins indiscriminately; but the 
precipitates with artificial peptones 
are dissolved on heating, and reappe^^r 

* Zeitsch. f . Physiol. Chem., VIIL, 17&. 



on cooling. The ferrocyanide papers 
do not precipitate artificial peptones; 
while their reaction with other albu- 
mins is keen.* 

2. Dr. Pavy's Pellets of nitric acid 
and ferrocyanide of potassium are re- 
ported to give as good results as the 
potassio-mercuric papers of Dr. Oliver 
(neither of these reagents being quite 
so searching as the solution of the po- 
tassio-mercuric iodide). They are 
stated not to precipitate peptones ; and, 
therefore, in conjunction with the 
iodide solution, they may distinguish 
the two kinds of proteid, and, so far, 
help in the clinical analysis of patho- 
logical conditions. In using this test, 
citric acid has to be first added ; ana 
this source of fallacy must be avoided 
by dilution, where the specific gravity 
of the urine is high. Bubbles of gas, 
which the pellets sometimes liberate, 
must also be distinguished from a pre- 
cipitate. 

3. Dr. Johnson's PicRio-Aom Solu- 
tion requires decided excess of the 
reagent, or the addition of acetic or 
citnc acid. It is reported to be most 
useful, living reactions only second to 
those 01 the pot6issio-mercuric iodide 
solution. The mixture of picric acid 
and urine should be boiled. Artificial 
peptones are thrown down by this test 
m the cold, but disappear upon boiling, 
and reappear as a cloud on cooling. 
The picnc-acid solution should be 
dropped into the tube of urine, held 
vertically, in such a way that each 
drop falls upon the centre of the sur- 
face of the urine so as to obtain differ- 
entiation by the production of a film 
around it, if albumin be present. This 
cannot be managed if the solution be 
poured down the side of the tube, as 
the picric-acid solution is of low speci- 
fic gravity, and highly diffusible. 
This ^ves a precipitate, not necessa- 
rily albumin, in the urines of persons 
taking guinine. The precipitate is 
distinguished by its being soluble on 
boiling, to reappear in a crystalline 
form on coolinig; whilst it gives the 
quinine reaction with chlorine water. 
This test also precipitates uric acid in 
the cold ; but this cloud disappears un- 
der heat. - 

4. BoBERTs' Brine Test is stated to 
be sensitive, and very trustworthy, 
though not quite so delicate as tne 
other tests. It does not precipitate 
peptones or quinine; and it is said to 
€dlow the discrimination of mucus 
from albumin, the cloud of the former 
being superimposed upon the albumin- 
ous cloua. 

5. PicRio-Acm Brine can be used 
after Heller's method, which is not 
possible with picric^acid solution alone 
owing to its low specific gravity; it 
gives good results. 

6. Potassio-mercuric lonmE Solu- 
tion, with addition of acetic acid, is 
the most delicate test in the list. 

7. NrrRic Acm, used by Heller's 
Method, and added cautiously, in a 
somewhat diluted state, to urine just 
boiled, is decUu^ed to b^ a test of great 
delicacy, and to be liable to fewer fal- 
lacies tnan the other tests considered. 
The drawback to this test is its diffi- 
cult portabiHty. 

8. Acetic Acid, added so as to insure 
a decided acid reaction to urine just 
be fore, or immediately after boihng, 
is a delicate test. 



* One apparent fallacy that might occur In the 
use of Dr. OUrer** papers is not noticed in the re- 
port. It happened to us once, in em ploying an 
Iodide paper to test some serum drawn from a hy 
drocele, to find tliat the paper gare apparently no 
reaction, whereas the Uauid, when boiled in another 
tube, became quite solid. Upon talcing a paper 
from thA first portion of the liquid, howerer, and 
examining it moHs carefully, it was found to be 
coated completely with a thick layer of solid albu* 
min, which nad apparently prevented any further 
egress of the salt from the paper into the liquid 
around, in that wav frustrating all further reac- 
tlon. The very sensitiveness of the test induced a 
belief in its failure. When, however, the serum 
was well diluted with water, the albuminous na- 
ture of the liquid was at once completely demon- 
strated by the paper. It is. perhaps, possible that 
the same thing might occur in a specimen of ex- 
tremely albuminous urine.— Ed. Britiah Medical 
Journal, 
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The report states of mucin, that it is 
precipitated by most of the reagents 
whicn precipitate albumin. The dis- 
tinction of the two clouds, when 
formed bj' Roberts' brine test, has 
been already noticed ; the same kind 
of indication is given with nitric acid, 
in Heller's method. With regard to 
the other tests, mucin cloudiness 
thereby obtained, shows less ready 
sedimentation than albumin cloudi- 
ness, and exhibits a marked mobile 
satiny api)earance of the precipitate 
when sh£ULen in a good light. In some 
urines, the potassio mercuric iodide 
and picrio-acid tests produce a precip- 
itate apparently albuminous^ when ni- 
tric acid affords no such indication. 

Finally, the committee think all the 
tests are valuable practical aids in di- 
agnosis ; that some are especially port- 
able, and capable of application with- 
out the use of cumbrous apparatus : 
and that each test has a usef illness oi 
its own. The committee consider that 
any one devoting himself to the thor- 
ough use of one of the tests will find 
it sufficiently precise for all practical 
needs, and that, by comparative use 
of several tests, the discrimination of 
differing forms of proteids may be ob- 
tained. The picnc-acid test, which 
admirablv detects albumin and pep- 
tones, if boiled with caustic potasn, 
detects also the presence of sugar. 
The committee lastly note that the 
knowledge of the rea<;tion of alou- 
min is at present imperfect, and, pos- 
sibly, capable of much improvement. 
But to the settlement of this question 
their functions did not extend. 

The points, however, which were 
delegated to tne committee for inquiry 
are of great 'practical importance to 
almost ail classes of practitioners, and 
have, apparently, received a calm ju- 
dicial investigation. For their labors 
and this report, which Dr. Ord pre- 
sented on behalf of the committee, the 
members will receive appreciative 
thanks. 

The subject of testing for albumin 
was, many years ago, considered to be 
settled on a fairly satisfactory basis; 
and those practitioners wno then 
learned to use heat and nitric acid 
skilfully have, according to this re- 
port, no reason to be mistrustful of 
those tests. But the appearance, dur- 
ing recent years, one by one, of several 
other methods of testing; each claimed 
by its introducer to public favor as the 
"best on record," has tended rather 
to shake men's confidence in the tests 
with which formerly they had been 
quite satisfied. This report, happily, 
will go far to reassure practitioners of 
the excellence of those methods for 
ordinary laboratory work. 

The Purifloatlon of Water by Alum.* 



There is no subject which gives the 
manufacturer greater anxiety at times 
than the water which he is using in 
the works. Even where he is so lucky 
as to be located on the banks of some 
clear and sparkling brook, and hence 
is free from many of the troubles 
known to his less fortunate brethren, 
his brook may not seldom get into a 
troubled state and refuse to be clari- 
fied of its suspended clay and other 
matters by an ordinary process avail- 
able to him. In no industry is this 
vexation from dirty water greater 
than in dyeing. Hence it is a matter of 
great importance, meaning a saving of 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands of 
dollars, to have a simple means of 
clearing water so that it can be used 
in ordinary manufacturing processes, 
and yet not in any way iniure the 
properties of the water for subsequent 
use. 

For large works which use water re- 
quiring continual purification, some 
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constant process should be employed, 
as the Hyatt filter for instance. . . . 

In late years an extensive use has 
been made of alum in the many pro- 
cesses of purifying water, sewage, etc. 
It is not improbable that, aside from 
its effect in precipitating matter me- 
chanically by envelopment within the 
precipitating basic aluminic sulphate, 
the alum exerts a distinct coagulative 
action on the albuminous substances 
in the water, rendering them insolu- 
ble, and thus causing their precipita- 
tion ; perhaps the same or similar ef- 
fect that alum produces in the tanning 
of leather. 

Alum has the great advantage that 
it is cheap, can be obtained every- 
where, and is not highly x)oisonous. 
Thirty grains can be given at a dose, 
and the dose repeated four times a 
day without danger. Then again it 
has another very great argument in its 
favor, and that is its cheapness. 

To get practical results from the 
purification by alum, it is evident that 
it must be added in very small 
amounts. The amount of alum used 
by Jeunet seemed to be unnecessarily 
high. . . . 

Sixteen galls, of the city water were 
treated with 31 grs. of alum, and the 
whole fidlowed to stand. After forty- 
eight hours the precipitation seemed 
complete, and the bottom of the vessel 
was covered with a brownish, slimy 
deposit. This substance, after being' 
dried, gave 69.28 per cent of ash which 
contained sihca and alumina in relar 
tively large amounts. 

The clear water gave no reaction for 
alumina, showing that there was no 
free alum in solution. 

The addition of more alum to the 
water failed to produce €uay further 
precipitation, showing that all the 
matter precipitable by alum had been 
thrown down. 

It may hence be inferred that the 
addition of two grains of alum to a 
gallon of water will clarify it by stand- 
ing. Some waters may reqmre less, 
and some may require a longer stand- 
ing than forty-eight hours, but this is 
a matter very easily determined for 
any particular case which may arise. 

The water, after precipitation has 
taken place, is perfectly clear and 
sparkling, and has neither taste nor 
smell imparted to it. For use in the dye- 
house there can be no possible objec- 
tion made to it. The most practical way 
of applying this method in clarifying 
water for use in manufacturing, where 
filters are not used, will be as follows : 
Two vats or hogsheads, or similar deep 
tanks, are filled with the water and 
treated with alum at the rate of half 
an ounce of alum for every one hun- 
dred gallons of water. The alum 
should be dissolved in a Uttle hot 
water, so that it can be mixed with 
the large bulk of water without diffi- 
culty. The mixing can be done with a 
long-hancQed dyers' stirrer. A few 
minutes' stirring will suffice to mix 
the alum and the water very thor- 
oughly. After the mixing has been 
done, the water should be allowed to 
stand undisturbed for forty-eight 
hours, or until the water clarifies, 
which can be easily seen by its apr 
pearance. If the clarification takes 
place in less time, so much the better. 
The water is now racked off for use. 
When the vat has been emptied to as 
low a level as is possible without dis- 
turbing the sediment, the plug in the 
bottom should be knocked out, and 
the vat cleaned out with a strong jet 
of water. The sUmy deposit is easily 
dislodged and washed away by a 
stream of water. While one reservoir 
is thus being used, the other is full of 
water precipitating, so that the supply 
is continuous. Tne best means of 



• Abstract of a paper by Prof. Peter T. Austen, 
Fh.D., in Textile Coloritt and Chem, Netoe. 



drawing the water from the tanks 
without disturbing the sediment is 
about as follows: The pipe should 
enter the side of the vat and pass to 
the middle, and there be bent upwards 
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so as to end about a foot above the 
bottom of the vat. The water is thus 
drawn downward, and no agitating of 
the bottom is proauced. If the pipe is 
turned toward the bottom of the vat, 
the current of water will disturb the 
sediment. 

I think that this method will be 
found of very great value to many 
works which now have trouble with 
their water m the rainy season, and I 
can call to mind offhand several which 
could use it to advantage. A few 
trials with the beautifully clear water 
produced by the alum treatment will 
make the hands feel loth to go back to 
the natural water even at its beet. I 
am quite certain that many streams 
not now available to the manufacturer 
can be made so by this treatment. 

Stannous Chloride (Frotochloride of 
Tin) as a Disinfectant. 

The use of stannous chloride as a 
disinfectant has been recommended 
by Dr. Abbot (Med, Chron., June, p. 
252) on the ground that it is cheap, 
tolerably safe, and does not corrode 
lead pipes. It is said to be considera- 
bly more active than zinc chloride, 
copper sidphate, zinc sulphate, or fer- 
ric sulphate, spores being killed after 
exposure to a one-per-cent solution for 
two hours. When required to be kept 
for any length of time, in order to 
prevent the formation of the insoluble 
oxychloride, it should be mixed with 
an equal quantity of ammonium chlo 
ride. — Pharm, Joum, 

Vanillin. 

The physiolo^cal action of vanillin 
has been studied bv Mr. Grasset, of 
Montpelier, who finds that it acts as a 
convulsive agent on the lower ani- 
mals, causing epileptiform move- 
ments. It is, however, difficult to 
determine its toxic a<;tion on human 
beings, since as much as 10 or 15 
grammes (155 to 230 grains) have been 
administered without noxious results. 
It is probable, therefore, that vanillin 
only acts injuriously in cases of idio- 
syncrasy. Indeed, Or. Grasset sug- 
gests its use as a stimulant of an ex- 
cito-muscular character in atonic 
dyspepsia, etc. The symptoms pro- 
duced on the lower animals were 
found to be relieved by the subsequent 
administration of chloral.— Pnarm. 
Joum,, July 3l8t. 

Note on lohthyol. 

EnwAKD A. Andrews reports in the 
Pharm, Joum, that he had been re- 
quested to make some exiieriments 
with ichthyol, in order to ascertain the 
best mode of application, and also to 
try to disj^ise the odor. 

To attain this latter object, he tried 
several of the essential oils; the one 
that appeared to answer best was oil of 
lavender, 6 drops of this being sufficient 
to disguise the odor of 1 dracnm of ich- 
thyol. 

He also found ichthyol to be misci- 
ble with water, glycerin, and vaseline 
in all proportions; oil of turpentine also 
mixes with it fairly well at first, but 
after standing some time the mixture 
separates into two strata, the lower 
one having an oily appearance and the 
color of icnthy ol ; tnese mix again on 
agitation. 

About 50 minims of alcohol can be 
mixed with 1 drachm of ichthyol; if 
more spirit is used, the ichthyol will 
coagulate. 

A plaster was made from the follow- 
ing ingredients : 

Ichthyol 4 parts. 

Lead Piaster 2 " 

Resin Plaster 2 ** 

The preparation mostly in use, how- 
ever, was an ointment prepared from: 

Ichthyol 1 part. 

Vaseline 1 *' 
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Galifornian Honey. 

An Americaxi correspondent of the 
Chem. and Drugg. writes that the 
Califomian honey crop of the season 
just terminated has been a very small 
one, and does not exceed two-thirds of 
the yield in 1884, which, for Quantity, 
was about the best on record in that 
State. It is thought that the short 
crop is to some extent accounted for 
by overstocking, for in riding through 
the vaJleys and canyons ol the bee- 
keeping region one passes a continual 
succession of ** bee ranches," so close 
together that it seems a wonder where 
flowers are to be found in sufficient 
quantity to supply the bees with nec- 
tar. Some of the most successful bee- 
men of the State think that at least 
three miles should intervene between 
any two bee ranches, and tliat less 
than this will not allow sufficient 
range for the bees even in seasons as 
profific of bloom as has been the pres- 
ent one. It is certainly remarkable 
that in San Bernardino county, whei*6 
this theory obtains, no complaint has 
been noticed of any shortness of the 
honey yield. 

Approximate Estimation of Carbolic 
Aoid Solutions. 

Professor Matthew Hay (Aberdeen 
University) suggests {Lancet, p. 243) a 
simple means lor distinguishing the 
l-in-20 solution of carbolic acid from 
the l-iu-40. Both solutions are exten- 
sively employed in surgery, and the 
stronger solution may be hurtful, the 
weaker useless, in different cases; 
hence the usefulness of a simple test 
which may be applied readily and 
with little trouble. The test depends 
upon the fact that when a fi ve-per-cent 
a<^ueous solution of carbolic acid is 
mixed with an equal volume of satu- 
rated solution of common salt at the 
ordinary temperature, an opaque mix- 
ture is formed, due to part of the car- 
bolic acid being thrown out of solution. 
It is advisable to add the acid solution 
to the salt solution, and if this be done 
(for the sake of experiment) drop by 
drop, it wlQ be observed *'that each 
drop produces a small white cloud of 
separated carbolic acid, which disap- 
pears at once with a single shake of the 
test-tube until the carbolic solution 
added is equal to about one-fourth part 
of the salt solution, when the separated 
acid no longer disappears on shaking. 
With every further addition of the 
carbolic solution the amount of sepa- 
rated acid increases, the fluid mean- 
while becoming more and more opaque. 
The density is greatest when from 
three-fourth to four-fifth parts of the 
carbolic solution have been added to 
one part of the salt solution. With 
further addition of the solution the 
acid begins to be redissolved and the 
milkiness to disappear, and the mix- 
ture becomes almost perfectly trans- 
parent when about two parts of the 
solution have been added. " The reac- 
tion necessary varies with tempera- 
ture, a cle€ur mixture being formed at 
74' F., similarly with lower tempera- 
ture somewhat weaker solutions give 
the same cloudiness. A l-in-40 solu- 
tion gives a clear mixture with an 
equal volume of the salt solution. The 
t^t is rendered more sensitive by 
making the salt solution with water 
containing one per cent of carbolic 
acid. Such a solution grives a cloudy 
mixture with carbolic acid solution of 
three and one-half per cent strength, 
and with solutions stronger than four 
and one-half per cent it gives cloudi- 
ness, even though the temperature be 
as high as 93° F. Further, a crystal 
of common salt will precipitate car- 
bolic acid from a saturated (seven and 
one-half per cent) solution. As to 
liquid caroolic acid containing ten per 
cent of water, Professor Hay says : * * It 
happens frequently that, for conve- 
nience, chemists prepare the carbolic 
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solutions from liquid carbolic acid, 
and at least one of the best-knowm 
makers of the acid states on the label 
affixed to the bottle that, in dispensing 
the acid, the water may be disregarded . 
If chemists follow this instruction, and 
a five-per-cent solution be prepared by 
weight, it will contain only 4. 5 per cent 
of pure acid, and will thereiore not 
give the above reaction. If it be pre- 
pared by volume, as is likely in many 
cases, then, as the specific gravity of 
the liquid carbolic acid is greater than 
that of water, being about 1.068 (he 
found one specimen of Calvert's to be 
1.070), a solution of greater strength is 
obtained, containing about 4.82 per 
cent of acid, and therefore of sufficient 
concentration to give the reaction. It 
is thus quite easy to distinguish by 
means of the reaction carbolic solutions 
made from liquid and from crystalline 
carbolic acid, if both have been made 
by weight.' --C^em. and Drugg, 

Salol. 

This new antiseptic and antipyretic 
is a phenyl ether of salicyhc acid 
(HCtI1.0.), the radicle phenyl (C.H.) 
replacing a hydrogen atom of the acid, 
thus giving C«H.,C7H60t, or more cor- 
rectly CaH4(0H)C00.C.H». Since its 
introduction, a short time a^o, its 
action has been further investigated 
by Dr. Sahli, of Berne, and also by 
Prof. Liowenthal, who communicates a 
paper on the subject to the Semaine 
Medicate. It is well known that sali- 
cylic acid and its salts produce many 
untoward effects when administered 
internally, which greatly militate 
against their undoubted value in the 
treatment of acute rheumatism, and 
many chemists and therapeutists have 
lon^ aimed at producing a substance 
which will possess the oetter proper- 
ties of salicylic acid, especially its 
power of warding off endocarditis, 
without its liability to produce secon- 
dary effects. It would appear from 
experiments which have been made, 
although they are yet imperfect, that 
salol is such a substance. As already 
stated, it is a white crystalline powder, 
of feebly aromatic odor (reciuling oil 
of wintergreen) and almost tasteless. 
Merck states that it can also be ob- 
tained in rhombic crystals, melting at 
42° C. to a clear, colorless liquid, which 
can be cooled much below that point 
without solidifying, unless it be 
touched with a glass rod. Its freedom 
from taste appears to be due to its in- 
solubility in water; it dissolves, how- 
ever, perfectly and rapidly in alcohol, 
benzol, and ether. 

Salol has been administered in doses 
up to eight grammes ( 3 ij.) per day, 
without Dad results, and noise in the 
ears has been seldom observed. The 
dose, however, must be modified to the 
case, just as that of salicylic acid is; 
for example, in phthisical cases doses 
of 0.5 gramme snould be used at first, 
because it is undesirable in these cases 
to lower the temperature too quickly. 
It is supposed that salol is unaffected 
in its passage through the stomach, 
and that it is not decomposed until it 
reaches the duodenum and is acted 



upon by the pancreatic secretion. 
Certainly its administration is not 
followed by toxic symptoms, such as 
would be expected by rapid absorption 
of phenol oy the stomach. When 
treated with pancreatic extract, the 
body is resolved into its component 
parts ; moreover, it acts as well when 
administered per rectum. The urine 
of patients is found to be almost black 
in color, due to the presence of oxida- 
tion products of phenol, consequent on 
the aosorption of phenol products into 
the blood, and subsequent oxidation of 
these during circulation. 

Salol may be applied externally as a 
dusting powder. Its insoluble nature 
makes it peculiarly applicable for this 

Eurpose, and it has been used with 
enefit for excoriated surfaces and 
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foetid wounds. It prevents the devel- 
opment of bacteria, but does not kill 
them. As a mouth wash and as an 
injection it is used in solution with al- 
cohol and water, but for the latter 
purpose it is more desirable to suspend 
the finely-powdered salol in water 
with tragacanth or starch mucilage. 

The reaction of the body with pan- 
creatin may advanta^ously be em- 
ployed as a test for its identity. 



Dry Oleate of Quinine. 
B. Bother recommends (in 



the 



Drugq. Circ) to prepare this com- 
pound as follows: 

Quinine, anhydrous 824 parts. 

Oleic acid 282 •• 

Alcohol, 

Water of each sufficient. 

Mix the oleic acid with its own 
volume of alcohol, and gradually add 
the quinine, finally warming the mix- 
ture, if necessary, to effect complete 
combination, and filter if desirable. 
Expel the alcohol with a gentle heat, 
and incorporate a little water with 
the residue. Set it aside in the open 
air, occasionally stirring it, until the 
salt has become firm and perfectly 
dry. 

Mr. Bother states that he has found 
the alkaloid quinine sold in the mar- 
ket to be the anhydrous base, and not 
the * * trihy drite " as he at first supposed. 

Charaoteristio Beaotion of Citrio 
Aoid. 

To distinguish citric from malic and 
tartaric acids, the following test is 
given by M. Mean (Jour. Phar. d^Al- 
aa^ce-Lor.) : Fuse together in a porce- 
lain crucible 1 gramme of crystculized 
citric acid, and 0.70 grammes glyce- 
rin, heat carefully until the mixture 
swells up and emits acroleine vapors, 
then dissolve in a little ammonia, of 
which the greater part is afterwards 
expelled by moderate heat ; add two 
drops nitnc acid (one in five) or per- 
oxide of hydrogen (10 per cent). Ci- 
tric acid thereupon assumes a beauti- 
ful green color, which changes to blue 
by heating. Malic and tartaric acids 
^ve no such reaction.— C/k;m. and 
Drugg. 

The Adulteration of Olive Oil by 
Cotton-^ed Oil. 
Bt ministerial order, a commission 
has been appointed in Italy to inquire 
into the question of the adulteration of 
olive oil by cotton-seed oil and the beet 
means of its detection. The commis- 
sion consists of four professors of 
chemistnr and a member of parlia- 
ment. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Knodalin is the name of a prepara- 
tion introduced by Prof. Mtihiberg, in 
Aarau, which is recommended as sure 
death to insects and vermin of all 
kinds. This compoimd has recently 
been analyzed by C. Barentbin, of 
Berlin {Pharm. Zeit, 1886, No. 52), 
with the following result: 

Nitrobenzol 2-3 parts. 

Xanthogenate of PotaRsium 10 " 

Potash Siap, containing about 

eO% water 400 *' 

Amy lie Alcohol (crude) 600 * ' 

The xanthog;enate of potassium may 
have been originally added as such, 
or, possibly, have been formed from 
bisulphide of carbon employed as an 
ingredient.— Pfcarro. Zeit. 

A Cement which is hard enough to 
withstand even boiling sulphuric acid 
may be obtained by gently melting In- 
dia-rubber and aadmg eight-per-cent 
tallow while stirring. SufScient 
slaked lime should be added to give 
to the compound the consistency of a 
soft paste. Twenty per cent of ver- 
milion is now added, which causes it 
to harden immediately.— C/rew. and 
J>rugg. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which ansivers are desired^ 
must be received by the 6th of the 
month, and must in every ca>se be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor^ but not for publication. 



No. 1,766.— The Analyst (L.). 

The editor of The Analyst, London, 
is Dr. John Muter. Address: 326, 
Kennington Road, London, S. E. 

No. 1,766.— OUve Tree (F. P. Y.). 

A good plate of a branch of the olive 
tree, both in fruit and in flower, is 
contained in Zippel and BoUmann's 
** Atlas der Auslandischen Cultur- 
pflanzen,'^ part II., plate 6. This is 
natural size. You will find the work 
in the library of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New ^ork. 

No. 1,767.— Pill Sugar-coating Ma- 
chine (M. E. B.). 

Machines for sugar-coating pills are 
made by all first-class manufacturers 
of copper apparatus. There is no spe- 
cial '^ make^' known to us as deserving 
particular mention. The main points 
are, an easy rotary motion, and a pro- 
per shape of the pan. You will find 
illustratioDS of such machines, for in- 
stance, in Remington's " Practice of 
Pharmacy," p. 975. 

No. 1,768.— Oil of Bed Cedar (Drug- 
gist). 

*' It never rains but it pours." We 
have had not less than three queries 
within about four weeks, about oil of 
cedar, which seems to have been 
comparatively uninteresting to our 
readers heretofore. As we have al- 
readv given a full reply in our last 
nimiber (August, p. 159) we must refer 
our correspondents (whose letters were 
all dated previous to their receipt of 
the August number by mail) to the ac- 
count there given. 

No. 1,759.— Chemistry of Fermen- 
tation (W. A.). 

The best work on this subject which 
we are acquainted with is that of Dr. 
Joseph Bersch, in five volumes, con- 
taining: I. Die Hefe u. Gahrungs-Er- 
scheinungen (w. 75 illust.) ; II. Malz- 
fabrikation; Malzeztract; Dextrin (w. 
121 illust.); III. Bierbrauerei (w. 
160 illust.) ; IV. Spiritusfabrikation u. 
Presshefebereitung (w. 126 illust.) ; V. 
Essijffabrikation (w. 60 illust.). 8vo, 
Berlm (Paul Parey) ; price, 48 marks. 

No. 1,760. — Destroying Water Bugs 
or Boaohes (F. H. L.). 

A good plan is to render the place 
which the water bugs or roaches fre- 
quent, perfectly dry, and then coat 
the boards or shelves with a strong 
decoction of quassia. When this has 
become thoroughly dry, cover the 
boards, etc., with clean paper. Other 
bitter substances may be used in place 
of ^[uassia. In places where articles 
of tood, drink, or clothing are not 
likely to be placed, some poisonous 
substance, such as corrosive sublimate, 
may be employed. But great care 
should be taken that it be not applied 
in such a manner that it can even- 
tually be brushed off in dust. A good 
plan is to dissolve a little shellac in 
solution of borax, to add a very small 
quantity of bichloride, and to paint 
tne solution into the cracks and cor- 
ners. If water or dampness is kept 
away from the shelves or closets, the 
roacnes will leave the place of their 
own accord. 

No. 1,761.— Cocaine (G. G. S.). 

Cocaine was discovered by Niemann 
in 1860, who gave it its name. It was 
subsequently further studied by Los- 
sen in 1865. Gaedeke had already, in 
1865, discovered in coca a crystalline 
substance, which is described as capa- 



ble of bein^ sublimed, and the nature 
of which IS doubtful. He named it 
erythroxyline^ but it is not likely that 
it was identical with cocaine. Re- 
cently it has been pointed out that co- 
caine had been first obtained in 1857, 
by Enrique Pizzi, Professor at the 
University of La Paz, in Bolivia (see 
this journal, June, 1866, p. 106). How- 
ever, no notice of this discovery 
reached Europe until the present time. 
Further notes on Cocaine, giving you 
all the information you desire, you 
will find in previous issues of this 
journal, beginning with our volume 
for 1884, page 230, where the discov- 
ery of its remarkable medical proper- 
ties is fully detailed. The subsequent 
numbers of our journal contain nu- 
merous other articles which you will 
easily find by consulting the index. 

No. 1,762.— Spiritus Vit8D. 

A * * Subscriber " says : * * We have a 
call, once in awhile, for Spiritus Vitee. 
said to be an old preparation. Would 
like to know what it is." 

We presume it is the Spiritus Vitce 
Matthioli (Essence de Canelle compost) 
which we believe is still occasionally 
used in France and other continental 
countries, but which is hardly deserv- 
ing of notice in our days. However, 
here is the formula: 

Canella, 30 parts, Galangal, Mar- 
joram, Mint (crisp)^ Cubeb, Aloe 
Wood (aloexylum), Ginger, Zedoary, 
Cloves, Nutmeg, Mace, each 15 parts; 
Calamus, 8 parts, Thy me, Wild Thyme, 
Sage, Rosemary, Red Rose, each 8 
parts; Yellow Santal, Small Card- 
amoms, Anise, Fennel, each 4 parts; 
Lemon Peel, 45 parts; Alcohol (80^ 
3000 parts. Distil the alcohol off the 
spices. 

It is just possible that some confu- 
sion has arisen between the names 
Spiritus VitoB and Elixir ad longam 
vttam. The latter used to be a prep- 
aration for which nearly as many in- 
gredients were required as for the for- 
mer. In the course of time, however, 
one after another of the less important 
constituents was dropped, until finally 
there emerged a rational substitute, 
under the officinal title, Tinctura Aloes 
composita (Germ. Pharm.), the for- 
mula of which is as follows: Aloes, 6 
parts; Rhubarb, 1; Gentian, 1; Zed- 
oary. 1; Saffron, 1 part; Diluted Alco- 
hol, 200 parts. Prepare by maceration. 

No. 1,763.— StillB and Feroolators 
(M. E. B.). 

B. wants to know what is the ** best 
still. " He says that aU stills are ' ' best, " 
according to the circulars. We cannot 
help believing that this is, to a certain 
extent, true if the special features of 
each are taken into consideration. It 
is impossible to give any intelligent 
advice for selecting a still, unless the 
inquirer supplies certain data, which 
render the selection of one or another 
form preferable. Such data are : 

1. What is the desired capacity of 
the still ? 

2. What is the nature of the liquids 
to be distilled ? 

3. Is steam to be used, or an open 
flame? 

Presuming—on a guess— that our 
correspondent meant a small still for 
recovering the alcohol from small 
amounts of percolate, we believe that 
Wolff's still, or Herrick's still (see ad- 
vertising pages) will answer your pur- 
pose fully. Remington's still is like- 
wise very effective. If a steam still is 
wanted, many kinds and forms might 
be suggested, but as these are not gen- 
erally kept in stock and are often 
ordered oi varying designs and con- 
struction, we will not consume space 
by describing them. 

The correspondent also asks us for 
our opinion on Berry's Percolator. We 
confess that we have no familiarity 
with it. Should any of our readers 
have had practical experience with it 
and favor us with a report, we 
should be pleased to publish it. 



No. 1,764.— Permanent Solution of 
Iodide of Iron (U.). 

On page 208 6i our volume for 1885 
we gave a formula for preparing a 
permanent solution of ioaide of iron, 
for making the syrup, in which the 
quantity of iod ine given is that required 
for ultimately preparing the syrup of 
the British Pnarmacopoeia. As the 
U. S. syrup is nearly twice as strong, 
it is necessary to alter the quantity of 
iodine as follows: 

Iodine 2,574 grtdns. 

Iron Wire 2 troy oz., or 

a sufficient quantity. 

Distilled Water q. s. 

Solution of HypophosphorouB 

Acid (20jr) 8 fl. drachms. 

Place the iron wire and 6 fluidoimces 
of the water into a flask, and add 
about one-third of the iodine. Agitate 
the contents briskly, until the mixture 
be^ns to become hot, when the re- 
action should be moderated by placing 
the flask in cold water, or allowing 
cold water to flow over it. Continue 
shaking the flask, and when the reac- 
tion has apparently subsided, add about 
one-fourtn of the remaining iodine at 
a time, carefully keeping down the 
temperature by the affusion of cold 
water, to prevent the appearance of 
violet fumes. Finally, raise the con- 
tents of the flask to nearly a boiling 
temperature, and filter into the solu- 
tion of hypophosphorous acid con- 
tained in a bottle. When the liquid is 
cold, add enough distilled water to 
make the solution measure 8 fluid- 
oimces. 

This solution, when mixed with 
five times its volume of sjrrup, will 
produce a sjrrup of iodide of iron prac- 
tically identical, measure for measure, 
with that of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

No. 1,766.— Archibald's Supposi- 
tory Machine (H. W. M.). 

One of our subscribers wants to 
know how to use Archibald's Suppos- 
itory Machine. [See illustration and 
description in New Rem. ,1879, 34.] He 
says that he is unable to remove the 
cast from the mould without breaking 
the suppositoi^. He has also tried, 
after compression, to remove the sup- 
pository by immersing the mould m 
cold water; also in hot water. He 
also tried oiling the mould without 
success. 

We have referred the matter to Dr. 
Archibald himself (of 1601 Passayunk 
Ave., Philadelphia), and he has sup- 
plied the following, which we publish 
tor general information : 

** In reply to your inquiry I would 
say, that if the moulds are dusted 
with Lycopodium, it will thoroughly 
obviate the difficulty complainea of ; 
so far as being unable to remove the 
cast from the mould, if he will use or- 
dinary care in sliding the mould in a 
horizontal position, the suppositoiy 
will remain mtact in the other mould, 
when by simply makmg pressure upon 
the apex of tne cone, a complete and 
perfect suppository will be the result. 
The same complaint has often been 
made to me before, and in every case 
where I could personally show the par- 
ties how to use them tney have obvi- 
ated the difficulty, and I have been and 
am constantly in receipt of scores of 
letters stating in substance that the 
machine is as near perfect as can be 
got, I myself having no trouble in the 
warmest weather in turning out sup- 
positories as .quickly as I would the 
same number of pills. 

**By the way, I have added to my 
mould an adaitional appliance for 
making continuously nasal and ure- 
thral suppositories. So now the 
machine will make 16,30, and 120 gr. 
suppositories, also nasal and rectal of 
^ and i inch thickness. I am, 
'* Very truly, 

**H. O. Archibald, M.D.'* 
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No. Ij766.-J>ige8tive Power of 
Pepsin (E.). 

This correspondent asks: ** I would 
like to know why the time allowed in 
the U. S. Ph. test of pepsin for acting 
on albumen is 5 to 6 hours. I have 
noticed that pepsin digesting 30 grains 
of albumen in o hours, on standing 3 
days longer, digested 20 trains more, 
or about 60 grains altogether." 

The digestive action of pepsin is by 
no means exhausted when it has ap- 
parently ceased to act upon albumi- 
noids in a given solution. The pepsin 
ferment is not destroyed by its pepto- 
nizing effect, but remains mtact, or is 
at least restored to its original condi- 
tion, throughout the peptonizing pro- 
cess. Its activity, however, depends 
upon the presence of a sufficient pro- 

Sortion of acid, as well as upon the 
ensity and dilution of the liquid. 
After a given amount of pepsin has 
apparently exhausted its effects, in a 
certain volume of acidulated solution, 
upon a given quantity of albumen, it 
is only necessary to dilute the liquid 
with a little water and to add a further 
small proportion of acid, in order to 
restore its efficacy. When the propor- 
tion of the pepsin to the volume of 
liquid finally oecomes too small, its 
activity naturally is less noticeable, 
and may appear entirely destroyed. 
But as long as the li(][uidis kept in a 
perfectly aseptic condition, and as long 
as the pepsin ferment has not actually 
been destroyed or rendered inert by 
heat or certain chemicals, it will re- 
tain its vitality for any length of time. 
The U. S. Pn. test of pepsin will re- 
quire to be prescribed in more precise 
terms at the next revision. In testing 
pepsins, particularly when comparing 
different pepsins for their activity, it 
is of the utmost importance to have 
all the conditions under which they 
are examined as uniform as possible. 
The * * hard-boiled albumen " which the 
pepsin is to act upon should be defined 
as hard-boiled white of egg, rubbed 
through a sieve having ten meshes to 
the linear inch. The time should be 
specified at exactly five hours, and the 
contents of the several vials or test- 
flasks should be kept in gentle motion, 
which may be accomplished by a sim- 
ple mechanical contrivance. If it is 
found impracticable to agree upon an 
apparatus of this kind, then the vials 
should at least be agitated, say one 
minute at a time, every half -hour. 

No. 1,767.— Court Plaster (W. D. 
F.). 

You will find a practical working 
formula for this in the U. S. Pharm. 
(1880), under the title Emplastrum 
IchthyocoUiB. The process is, in brief, 
as follows, using definite weights and 
measures: 

Dissolve 160 grains of best Russian 
isinglass in enough hot water to make 
the solution measure 4 fl. oz. Spread 
one-half of this, in successive layers, 
upon taffeta (silk-tissue) stretched on 
a level surface, by means of a brush, 
waiting after each application until 
the laj;er is dry. Mix tne second half 
of the isinglass solution with the alco- 
hol and glycerin, and apply it in the 
same manner. Then reverse the taf- 
feta, coat it on the back with tincture 
of benzoin, and cdlow it to become per- 
fectly dry. 

The French Pharm, (1884), gives the 
following directions: 

CvLt 50 Gm. of isinglass into small 
pieces, and macerate it for 24^ hours in 
400 Gm. of water. Now add 400 Gm. 
of alcohol, and heat the mixture on a 
water-batn in a covered vessel. When 
the isinglass is dissolved as much as 
p<)8sible, pass the liquid through a 
sieve. Spread strips of black, flesh- 
colored, or white taffeta upon a frame, 
and coat them, by means of a brush, 
with the above-mentioned gelatin solu- 
tion, kept liquid by a gentle heat. 
Allow to dry and apply, successively, 
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several more coats of the same solu- 
tion, imtil the taffeta is sufficiently 
coated. When dry, cut it into rect- 
angular strips. 

If the silk-tissue is not strong enough 
to permit stretching in a frame, it 
must be hemmed or bound with a 
braid at the edge. The best kind of 
brush to use is a soft, flat one. Care 
should be taken, in applying the first 
coats, that the liquia aoes not pen- 
etrate the fabric. It should, there- 
fore, not be too warm ; and the first 
coat particularly should be very thin. 
When finished, ihe plaster is best dried 
by exposure to a heat of about 85" F., 
care oeing taken that the drying of 
both sides proceeds uniformly. Hence 
it must neither be exposed to the sun, 
nor dried in an oven (Hager). The 
finished plaster may be smoothed bv 
being rolled between polished steel- 
rollers, or pressed between plates of 
tinned iron. 

In manufacturing the plaster on a 
large scale, the fabric may be kept 
stretched between a series of rollers, 
and long strips may be treated at one 
and the same time. 

No. 1,768.— Prescription Difficulty : 
Morphine and Compound Tincture 
of Lavender (W. B.). 

*' I take the liberty of asking your 
advice concerning the following sim- 
ple, but incompatible prescription 
which I dispensea a few days ago : 

9 Morphinse Sulphatis gr. 1 

Tinct. Lavanduisa coinp....fl. 3 1 
Aqu83 destillataa fl. I 7 

M. Fiat solutio. S. A teaspoonful 
every 4 hours, if necessary. 

** The mixture may be a very com- 
mon one, but I had never before had 
occasion to prepare it. Any one who 
remembers having ever made the 
mixture states that the morphine is 
precipitated upon the addition of the 
tinct. lav. co. I sent it out after hav- 
ing pasted *' shake-well " directions on 
the vial, knowing that no chemical 
change occurs, was I justified in 
dispensing it ? Or, should I have 
spoken to the physician in regard to 
tne incompatibility of the mixture, so 
that he might substitute some other 
aromatic for the comp. tinct. of laven- 
der? For, I suppose, the latter was 
used merely to disguise the taste of 
the morphine." 

Regarding the incompatibility of the 
mixture, we have to say that there is, 
indeed, a chemical change produced. 
Our correspondent correctly surmises 
that the fault lies with the compound 
tincture of lavender, but he has evi- 
dently failed to discover the precise 
cause. This compound tincture con- 
tains, among other ingredients, the 
coloring matter of red saunders (San- 
talum rubrum). Now this , coloring 
matter is, in some respects, a rather 
intractable substance. It is, in fact, 
an acid which is almost insoluble in 
water, and forms insoluble or difficult- 
ly soluble salts (so-called lakes) with all 
bases but alkalies. The precipitate, 
which is formed when a morphine salt 
is added to a liauid containing santalic 
acid, is a santalate of morphine which 
collects in reddish flocculi. When 
comp. tinct. of lavender is mixed with 
water, it becomes opalescent or turbid, 
owing to the separation of santalic 
acid, out it requires some time for the 
latter to separate as a precipitate. The 
addition of an alkaloidal salt (or a 
metallic salt), however, at once causes 
a separation of the santalate formed. 

These colored precipitates are solu- 
ble in caustic alkalies, provided the 
base itself is soluble in the latter. For 
instance, morphine is soluble in caustic 
soda or potassa. Hence, on adding 
enough oi either of the latter to the 
muddy mixture, the precipitate will 
entirely dissolve. Alcohol will also 
dissolve certain of these lakes. But 
neither method is suitable for use in 
prescriptions. 

Regarding the other points of the 
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query, we think our correspondent 
ought to have notifled the prescriber 
betore sending out the mixture. If the 
physician could not be reached, then 
ne was perhaps justified in dispensing 
it with a ** shake " label. 

No. 1, 769. — Pyrophosphate and 
Phosphate of Iron in Mixture with 
Phosphoric Acid (D. £. S.). 

We have often had inquiries re- 
garding the troublesome combination 
of the pyrophosphate and phosphate 
of iron with phosphoric acid, in mix- 
tures, and have replied to them at 
lengtn. But it seems that this is a 
constantly recurring trouble and needs 
to be frequently explained. We will 
try to convey our information in a 
different way this time. 

There are three kinds of phosphoric 
acid: 

Metaphosphoric Acid, 

Pyrophosphoric Acid, 

Orthophosphoric Acid, 

The officinal phosphoric acid is the 
orthophosphoric acia, distinguished, 
among other things, by the fact that it 
does not precipitate tincture of iron 
and does not coagulate albumen or 
gelatin. 

The pyrophosphoric acid does not 
interest us much as an acid, as it is not 
a commercial article: but the other 
phosphoric acids are liable to contain 
it as an impurity. It gives a precipi- 
tate with cnloride of iron, but does not 
precipitate albumen or gelatin. 

Metaphosphoric Add is obtained by 
dissolvmg oxide of phosphorus in war 
ter, or by neating the other phosphoric 
acids until no more water is given off. 
This is available in commerce as ^/acto^ 
phosphoric add but it is r€U^ly found 
pure, being demanded by consumers in 
sticks, in which form it can be best 
cast when mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of phosphate of sodium. 

Pyrophosphate of Iron is precipi- 
tated as a gelatinous mass by the offi- 
cinal or orthophosphoric acid. 

Phosphate of Iron is likewise more 
or less decomposed and rendered g;ela- 
tinous (after a while) by the officinal 
acid. 

Both salts, however, are perfectly 
soluble in, or miscible with metaphos- 
phoric or glacial phosphoric acia. 

Consequently the following rule 
should be followed : 

J^hen Pyrophosphate or Phosphaie 
of Iron are ordered in a mixture to- 
gether with Phosphoric Add, do not 
use the officinal add, hut one freshly 
prepared from gladal add, 

Tne glacial acid not being pure^ or of 
uniform strength, it is impracticable 
to do more t;han to approximate the 
required strength. By using the fol- 
lowing proportions, an average 
strength, equivalent to the officinal 
acid, will generally be obtained : 

Diluted Phosphoric Add {from •I 
glaciaX). 

Glacial Phosphoric Acid grs. 60 

Distilled Water, enough to make, fl. oz. 1 

This should be freshly made when 
wanted, or at least shoiud not be kept 
too long in stock, as it is apt gradually 
to change in part into orthophosphoric 
acid. 

On the other hand, when tincture of 
chloride of iron ana phosphoric acid 
are prescribed togeiher, always use 
the officinal acid. 

Now we turn to the query of our 
correspondent, who sends us the fol- 
lowing prescription : 

9 Ferri Pyrophopphatis 3 1 

StrychninsB Sulpbatis gr. 1 

Aquae fl. J | 

Acidi Phoephor. dil fl. | 2 

Syrupi Zingiberis q. s. ad fl. | 4 

This is prepared simply by dissolv- 
ing the pyropnosphate and the strych- 
nine salt in tne water, then adding the 
diluted phosphoric acid, prepared from 
the alacial acid, as above directed, and 
finally adding the syrup, 
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No. 1,770.— Javelle Water and La- 
barraque's Solution (W. J.). 

The former is a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of potassium with chloride of 
potassium: 

KCIO + KCl 
and the latter is a similar compound, 
the potassium being replaced by so- 
diimi. As you are aware, the latter is 
officinal imder the title Liqvor SocUe 
Chloratce. 

The term Javelle water is derived 
from the fact that the above-named 
compound was first prepared at the 
chemical works of JaveUe— a locality 
at the outskirts of Paris, on. the road 
towards St. Cloud, where mills and 
other factories are located. In fact, 
this solution, first prepared at Javelle 
in 1792, was the first known bleaching 
liquid. It may be prepared in several 
ways. Chlorine gas may be conducted 
into a cold solution of 1 part of potassa 
in 8 parts of water, until the liquid be- 
gins to effervesce. Chloride of potas- 
siimi is separated in smcdl crystals, 
and, if common potash has been used, 
silicic acid is also thrown down. 
When the liquid was first introduced, 
it was always of a light rose-red tint, 
due to an accidental admixture of 
manganese salt, derived from the 
vessel in which the chlorine gas was 
generated. Subsequently it has prob- 
ably become customary — according to 
Lunge— to add alittleot the manganese 
residue, on purpose, in order to give it 
the accustomed tint. 

It is, however, more rational to pre- 
pare a solution free from such artifi- 
cial tint. And, moreover, it may be 
prepared much more readily by a pro- 
cess similar to that employed for the 
officinal solution of chlorinated soda, 
namely : 

Liquor Pota88(B Chloratce. 

Solution of Chlorinated Potassa. 

(Javelle Water.) 

Carbonate of Potassium. 68 puts. 

Chloride of lame 80 <* 

Water a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the chloride of lime contained 
in a tared fiask with 400 parts of 
water. Heat the carbonate of potas- 
siimi, in another flask, with 300 parts 
of water to boiling, and pour the hot 
solution into the mixture first pre- 
pared. Shake well, cork the nask 
well, and set it aside to cool. When 
cold, add enough water to make 
the contents weigh 1, 000 parts. Allow 
to settle, and separate the clear solu- 
tion by means of a siphon, or pass the 
Uauid through a muslin strainer. 

The clear liquid obtained as a pro- 
duct has the specific gravity 1.050. 

Regarding Labarraque, the follow- 
ing brief notice will probably suffice : 

Antoine Germain Labarraque was 
bom at Citron (Departm. Basses- 
Pyr6n6e8), on May 29tn, 1777; became 
el^ve en pharmacie in 1801, passed 
his examination June 8th, 1805, subse- 
quently became Member of the Con- 
seil general de Salubrite and Knight 
of the Legion of Honor; also Member 
of the Academy of Medicine and of 
other societies. He was the author of 
several important publications, his 
most meritorious discovery being the 
fact that the effluvia caused by ani- 
mal matter in a state of partial de- 
composition could be immediately 
destroyed by chlorine gas. The first 
impulse to his investigations was due 
to his being consulted about means of 
suppressing the bad odors arising 
from factories of violin string (gut). 
For his discoveries in this direction, 
he received the Prix Monty on (of 3,000 
^ncs) from the French Academy of 
Sciences, on June ;^h, 1825. He died 
in one of the suburbs of Paris, Dec. 
9th, 1850. 

No. 1,771.— Helenin (J. W. and Dr. 

P.). 
The following notice, tak^n from 
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Merck's trade circular, contains the 
information you desire: 

Helenin or elecampane camphor 
(CiHioO) appe€U« in form of colorless, 
neutral crystalline needles, melting 
near llO*' (J. It is almost insoluble in 
water, easily soluble in hot alcohol 
ether, fatty and ethereal oils. 

Elecampane has long been reputed to 
be a gentle stimulant, diaphoretic, and 
expectorant, but until a short time 
ago it was little used by the regular 
profession. Recently it appears to at- 
tract more attention again, to jud^e 
from the increased demand. Dr. Ko- 
rab has observed that helenin is an 
antiseptic, capable of destroying ba* 
ciUi, particularly those of tuberculo- 
sis, and he therefore believes it will 
be found useful as a remedy in phthi- 
sis, malaria, and catarrhal diarrhea. 
The same observer states that 1 part 
of helenin will preserve 10,000 parts of 
urine from decomposition. 

Dr. Valenzuela nas obtained excel- 
lent results with it in whooping-cough. 
Chronic (?) bronchitis always (?) 
yielded to the use of helenin. Constant 
efiFects of the latter are a diminution 
of the cough, shortness of breath, and 

Sain. It also acts as a tonic to the 
igestive organs; hence it may be 
given even to consumptives afflicted 
with severe diarrhea. 

The dose of helenin is given as 0.01 
Gm. H grain) ten times a day. It 
may bB riven in alcoholic solution (1 
in 5) in aoses of 5 drops three times 
daily. 

In the Hdpital Tenon at Paris, there 
is employed an antiseptic dressing 
called **h616nol du Dr. Korab," which 
Merck believes to be an alcoholic so- 
lution of helenin. 

The price of helenin, in small quan- 
tities, on the New York market, is 
about fifty cents a gramme. 
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No. 1,772.— Sparteine (N.). 

This alkaloid was discovered by 
Stenhouse in 1851, in Broom {Spar- 
Hum Scoparium L. ; Sarothamnus 
Scoparius Koch). It is a volatile, 
colorless, viscid liquid having an odor 
resembling that of aniline, and very 
bitter. It is strongly alkaline, and 
but little soluble in water. 

The sulphate of sparteine has re- 
cently been introduced into medicine 
as a cardiac tonic. The dose is given 
as 0.10 Gm. or li grain. Compare 
our March number, p, 58. 

The mode of preparation there given 
is rather circumstantial. It is quite 
likely that the method of dissolving 
out the alkaloid by a volatile solvent 
will be applicable to this alkaloid in 
the same manner as it is to most 
others. We do not speak from expe- 
rience in this case, but would suggest 
to our correspondent, who asks our 
advice in the matter, to exhaust 
broom with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, to concentrate the so- 
lution, having previously neutralized 
so much of the excess oi acid as will 
leave the residuary liquid still dis- 
tinctly acid. Next, the concentrated 
liquid is to be made strongly alkaline 
by caustic soda« or perhaps better, 
carbonate of sodium, and the free al- 
kaloid dissolved out by shaking with 
ether or chloroform, in both of which 
it is soluble. From this solution, it 
may then be obtained as a sulphate or 
other salt by shaking it with an aque- 
ous solution of the corresponding acid. 
The salt thus obtained will probably 
need purifying by one or more re- 
crystaulizations, possiblv with the in- 
tervention of animal charcoal to re- 
move the last traces of coloring matter. 
We should be glad to learn whether 
our correspondent will have success 
with this method or not. 

Information Wanted. 

1. Composition of ** Indian Paste." 

2. **Acetated Castor Oil." What is 
tbQ formula for its preparation ? 



Prescription Difficulty. 

(See Query No. 1,780 in July number.) 

Mr. George W. Sloan, of Indiana- 
polis, favors us with the following 
communication : 

Editor American Druggist, New York: 
In your last issue (Ju!?) ^ ^^^ '* A. 
difficult prescription," 1,730, and after 
giving the same as follows: 

I^ Morphia Sulph gr. in. 

Tannic Acid gr. xl. 

Acid Carbol gr. 20 

Butyr. Cacao q. s. 

Fiat suppositories No. x., 
the statement is made that this cannot 
be put up— which may be true if follow- 
ed to the letter; if, however, the ope- 
rator will allow himself a httle latitude 
and use the following method, he will 
get fair results, at least such has been 
my experience. 

Let nim take forty grains of pow- 
dered eJm, and incorporate the acid 
carbolic with this; then, with a por- 
tion of the cacao butter grated, incor- 
porate the morphia sulph. , and in a 
like manner the tannin, using a pill 
tile and spatula. Afterward the three 
may be intimately mixed and the sup- 
positories formed by cold pressure. 

The powdered elm absorbs the acid 
carbolic very nicely, and there is no 
objection to its use, and the mixing of 
the morphia salt and tannin with the 
cacao butter in separate portions pro- 
tects them mechanically from any 
chemical reaction. 

Inclosed find sample as for above 
method. 

I have had a similar recipe to fill 
many times. Very respectfully, 

Geo. W. Sloan. 

Indianapous, Imd., July 15Ui, 1886. 
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MICHEL EUGENE CHEVREXJIL. 

MICHEL Eugene Chevreuil, the em- 
inent French chemist, whose 
hundredth hirthday has just been cel- 
ebrated in Paris, was bom on the 31st 
of August, 1786, in Angiers. La Na- 
ture gives a very interesting account 
of his remarkable life, from which we 
extract a few passages and reproduce 
our illustration. His father was Michel 
Chevreuil, Master of Surgery and Doc- 
tor of Medicine. Claude Bachelier, his 
grandfather, and Grilles Chevreuil, his 
great uncle, were both Masters of Sur- 
gery. His father lived to the age of 
ninety-one, and was a prolific writer 
and noted for great intelligence, and 
excellent health. His mother, a woman 
of great sense and virtue, lived to the 
age of ninety-three. 

The youth of Chevreuil was passed 
in Angiers, and while there he wit- 



Dumas said that he ** was all chemist, 
chemist every day of his life, ana 
chemist all day long." 

Thenard was his laboratory superin- 
tendent and was followed oy Orfila, 
Payen, Bouchardat, Fr^my, and 
others of note. Chevreuil had nardly 
reached twenty years of age when 
Vauquelin gave mm the direction of 
his laboratory, at which time he was 
also teaching in Charlemagne College. 
In four years more he became prepa- 
rator at the Museum, and at the age of 
thirty was appointed director of the 
dye-works and special professor of 
chemistry at the Gobelin works. 

It was Chevreuil who discovered the 
stearin candle. In 1814 he demonstrat- 
ed the existence of olein, margarin, 
and stearin as component elements of 
oils and fats. His theory of saponifi- 
cation and labors in connection with 
fats (1823) not only created new indus- 



Proust. None of his contemporaries 
of that epoch are now alive. In 1830 
he became Director of the Museum, 
and so continued until he relinquished 
it to Fr^my in 1883. For many years 
he was examiner at the Polytechnic 
School. He has also been President 
of the National Agricultural Society. 
All the leading scientific bodies of the 
world, such as the Royal Society of 
London, and the Scientific Societies of 
Copenhaj?en, Stockholm, Berlin, Mos- 
cow, Philadelphia, and others, have 
included him among their foreign 
members. Until 1855 he had been a 
member of the jury of every French 
exhibition. He oecame a member of 
the Legion of Honor, and in 1844 was 
a commander; a grand officer in 1865, 
and in 1876 he received the grand 
cross. The foreign decorations that 
he has received would cover his entire 
breast. His life has been passed be- 




nessed in 1793 the beheading of two 
girls who had been accused of shelter- 
ing some heretical priests. At Miir&, 
on the Loire, where his parents had a 
country-house, he witnessed the san- 
guinary battle of Murs Rock, between 
the Vendeans and Republicans. Never- 
theless, in recent years, he has spoken 
of having passed the pleasantest days 
of his life at Murs, and expressed the 
desire to be buried there. 

After the revolution, the old Univer- 
sity of Angiers having been replaced 
by a **central school," yoimg Chevreuil 
became a student between the years of 
twelve to seventeen. His first profes- 
sor of chemistry was H^ron, who was 
reputed, among his pupils, for his fac- 
ulty of lucid teaching. Before Huron's 
death at an advanced age in Angiers, 
while academical inspector, Chevreuil 
had already achieved a brilliant repu- 
tation. Upon leaving college in 1797, 
Chevreuil was admitted to the labora- 
tory of Vauquelin, in Paris. Fourcroy 
was laboring to secure the restoration 
of advanced studies, and was teaching 
at the Museum, having relinquished 
his chair of the College of France to 
his old assistant, Vauquelin, of whom 



MioBCL Eugene Chevreuil. 
(One hundred years old.) 



tries, but widened the horizon for or- 
ganic chemistry and opened the way 
for other discoveries. Turning his at- 
tention to the chemistry and science 
of colors, he reduced the alliance of 
colors to exact scientific laws, and in 
1864 his book upon this subject repro- 
duced the labor of many years, having 
been preceded in 1828, 1831, 1839, and 
1848 by memoirs upon this subiect. 
In the later work Chevreuil traced the 
rules of those undulatory and fugitive 
effects produced by the colors of walls, 
furniture, wood, fabrics, and clothing 
upon the fie^h color of human beings 
and even went so far as to relate to the 
arrangement of flowers and orna- 
mental plants in gardens. His enuncia- 
tion of tne laws governing the simulta- 
neous or successive contrasts of colors, 
the theory of colored shadows, and 
the art of defining by means of a chro- 
matic circle every shade by a figure, 
has enabled the reproduction in for- 
eign countries, and without his seeing 
them, the tones of a fabric or tints of 
a picture painted in Europe. 

In 1826 he was elected to the vacancy 
in the chemical section of the Academy 
of Sciences, caused by the death of 



tween the Museum of Natural His 
tory, the Oobelins tapestry works, 
and the Institute of France, and he 
has never failed to be present at the 
Monday meeting of the Academy. 

The number of memoirs of which he 
has been the author are almost incal- 
cudable. During the Franco- Prussian 
war (1870-71). he remained within 
Paris during tne siege, living at the 
Museum even while more than eighty 
Prussian shells were shattering the 
galleries and breaking the cases. His 
ubrary at the Museum is large and is 
still increasing. The secret of his life 
would seem to be u?orA: and moderation. 
His wife died many years ago and he 
has since Kved alone, with only a cou- 
ple of servants, his only son residing 
at Dijon. 

Mr. Chevreuil .has accumulated a 
large fortune by his scientific labors 
ana it is still increasing. During a few 
years past, his life has been almost a 
constant ovation, but he still continues 
to work in his laboratory, and to take 
a prominent part in the work of the 
scientific bodies with which he is con- 
nected 

Mr. Chevreuil is tall €uid straight. 
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elegant in manner, and nx^^Viless in 
s^bility, and it is rarely tVxe case that, 
in approaching a person, he has not a 
smile upon his countenance. He has 
a splendid head, with a wide and pow- 
erful forehead, and white hair. He is 
a man of humor as well as genius. 
Upon recently employing a new pre- 
parator, he remarked : ' * You must have 
courage in order to accept a situation 
as my curator. I have already killed 
four." 

In his mode of life Mr. Chevreuil is 
very temperate, drinkingiiothing be- 
sides water and beer. His vigor is 
shown by the statement recently made 
by the daily papers that on the even- 
ing of his centenary he attended the 
opera. 

NOTES ON THE FHABMACT OF 
HYDHONAPHTHOL.* 

BT THOMAS D. IfCELHENIB. 

HYDRONAPHTHOL was Introduced 
about a year ago by Messrs. Rig- 
ney and Wolff, of New York. The prin- 
cipal literature on the subject is a series 
of articles by George R. Fowler, M.D., 
of Brooklyn, on its uses in surgery, 
the first of which appeared in the New 
York Med, Journal, for October 3d, 
1886. About this time, at Dr. Fowler's 
request, I prepared two cases of 
sponges with the new antiseptic for 
use m St. Mary's Hospital, and have 
taken some interest in it since. Dr. 
Fowler reviews the chemistry of hy- 
dronaphthol, showing its relation to 
the phenol series, and then describes 
very exhaustive investigations into its 
antiseptic properties. A few notes on 
its chemical nature may not be out of 
place here. There are two hydroxyl 
substitution compounds of naphthalm 
known as alpha- and 6e^a-naphthol, 
made by heating naphthalin with sul- 
phuric acid ; alpha-naphthol is formed 
between 60" and 90* C, and beta- 
naphthol between 180° and 190° C. 

The alpha- or beta-naphthol mono- 
sulphonic acid thus formed is decom- 
posed by sodium hydrate into sodium 
naphtholate, sodium sulphite, and so- 
dium hvdrate. The sodium naptho- 
late, when decomposed with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, yields 
naphthol, which is then purified by 
sublimation. The term hydro-naph- 
thol, although slightly va^e in a 
scientific sense, indicates the origin 
and chemical kinship, and is a con- 
venient term for commercial use. It 
is found to be about twelve times as 
strong as phenol in antiseptic power, 
and possesses several other advan- 
tages over that substance. It is non- 
irritant and non-corrosive and non- 
Soisonous. The latter point was 
efinitely ascertained by Dr. Wolff, of 
Philadelphia, by physiological experi- 
ments, conducted at Jefferson Medical 
College. It is soluble in 1,000 parts of 
water at 60° F., and 100 parts at 212° 
F., from which the excess separates 
on cooling in beautiful brown feathery 
crystals. The saturated solution (1 in 
1,000) has a slight aromatic odor, but 
it is practically tasteless. In some- 
what stronger warm solutions, it has 
a bitterish, pungent taste. It sublimes 
at 90® C. It occurs in silvery white 
pulverulent laminse, and dissolves 
m 4 parts of alcohol, 3 parts of ether, 
and about 10 parts of cotton-seed oil. 
The latter requires the heat of a water- 
bath, but remains permanent on cool- 
ing. All these solutions show a black 
sediment on standing, probably some 
tarry impurity, which will be gotten 
rid of as the process of manufacture is 
improved. It dissolves in lij parts of 

flycerin at the heat of a water-bath, 
ut is almost entirely recrystallized 
on cooling, and remains suspended for 
days. It is stated by the manufac- 
turers to be freely soluble also in chloro- 

* Read at the meeting of the A. P. A., at Provi- 
dence, September 7th to 10th, 1888. 
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form and benzol. These I have not 
confirmed, but from the nature of it, 
it seems probable. Hydronaphthol is 
not germicidal, at least in the propor- 
tion of 0.5 in 100 parts, or five times 
the strength of a saturated aqueous 
solution, but it is reliably antiseptic in 
proportion of 0.1 to 0.05 percent, pre- 
serving solutions of beef, glue, gelatin, 
starch, gums, and fresh urine, etc. 
T h i nking that so valuable an antiseptic 
must prove useful in various ways in 
pharmacy, I have been testing it dur- 
ing the summer, and noted the follow- 
ing behavior to reagents. In all cases, 
the saturated aqueous solution was 
employed. This solution exposed to 
sunlight soon begins to darken, passing 
through various shades of opalescence, 
becoming brown after a month or so, 
and depositing a film on the entire 
inner surface of the bottle. 
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COirCBNTBATED FBEPAEA- 
TIONS.* 

BT J. L. LEKBUBOER. 



With Tinct. Chlor. Iron; 
With Tinct, Iodine: 



With Ammonia: 



Sol. Potassa: 

Acid Tannic: 
" Salicylic: 
" Acetic: 
" Sulphuric Ck>nc: 
•* Hydrochl. " 
*• Phoaphoric •' 
•* Nitric •• 



No change re- 
sulted. 

Dischargied color 
of first two or 
three dropSy 
but became 
opaque on fur- 
ther addition. 

Light purplish 
tinge, chang- 
ing to straw 
color after 
some hours. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

An orange-yel- 
low color,' 
changing in a 
moment to a 
dense turbid 
olive-green by 
transmitted 
light, and dull 
purple by re- 
flected light. 

Acid Nitro-Hyd'chl. Cone: Same as Nitric, 
dil.: No change. 
** Nitric •• No change. 

Among the first uses to occur to the 
pharmacist will be the preservation of 
alkaloidal solutions . I have prepared 
some for trial, but they are too recent 
to prove anything at this meeting, be- 
ing .onlv made within three weeks. 
But I think that a solution of hydro- 
naphthol, say five to seven grains to a 
pint of distilled water, will furnish a 

Eerfect basis for delicate solutions. I 
ave noted, however, one exception. 
Sulphate of strychnine is decomposed 
and probably reduced to the alkaloid. 
The use of hydronaphthol will en- 
able pharmacists to prepare fresh 
beef iuice by sprinkling on the fine- 
ly .chopped beef a fittle of the 
powder, say ten grains to the pound: 
warm over a fire to about 130* F., and 
press quickly. The product would 
contain all the albumm and be infi- 
nitely better than the commercial 
meat extracts. The physician would 
best appreciate this after restoring a 
patient from extreme debility. 



To Hemove Freckles, a writerin the 
American Practitioner and News rec- 
ommends the following treatment* 
The skin being washed and dried, is 
stretched with two fingers of one 
hand, while a drop o^ carbolic acid is 
applied exactly over a discolored 
patch. When it dries, the operation is 
completed. The skin becomes white, 
and the slight sensation of burning 
disappears in a few minutes. 

Tartakio acid is a remedy for pro- 
fuse sweating of the palms. It can be 
used in powder or solution, four or 
five times daily, and should be allowed 
to remain in contact with the surface 
as long as possible. 



THIS subiect has been accepted with 
a full knowledge that there is 
more or less prejudice against the use 
of concentrated preparations, the di- 
lution of which shcdl represent the 
weaker preparation of the pharmaco- 
poeia; such prejudice or opposition, as 
tar as I can ascertain, is based not so 
much upon the impracticability of the 
plan, as upon the lack of phar- 
Baaceutical mtegrity in the prepara- 
tion of the concentrated preparation, 
and, in the writer's judgment, this 
thought mi^ht form a topic for in- 
vestigation if equal importance to the 
query is presented. Numerous trials 
were made, not in the way of modify- 
ing the pharmacopoeia formulae at afl, 
but rather to accommodate demand 
coming from a certain class of patrons. 
I find that from an honestly prepared 
fiuid extract, say, for example, fluid 
extracts of ergot, aconite root, nui 
vomica, a wine or tincture can be pre- 
pared, answering in all respects to and 
filling the requirements of the officinal 
tinctures. It is true that the same 
therapeutic result will in most cases 
be attained by administering either 
one of the named preparations in a 
correspondingly similar dose, yet in 
the use of say tincture of aconite, or- 
any other of the powerful preparations 
sometimes used for outward applica- 
tions in liniments or washes, there can, 
in our judgment, no deterioration 
occur by such dilution; it has been 
frequently tried with fluid extracts of 
known purity and of careful home ma- 
nufacture. There are still physicians 
who, in ordering the wine of ergot, 
stipulate that they want it made with 
the fluid extract as of old, although it 
is no longer the officinal process for its 
manufacture. 

/n/M«*on« may be'more readily made 
with a concentrated i)reparation, and 
are unquestionably quite as good the- 
rapeutically as those made by the re- 
quired process of maceration for one 
or more hours. The writer has been 
in the habit of thus making the com- 
pound infusion of gentian, and al- 
though it is not an officinal prepara- 
tion at this time, it was f ormerfy, is 
frequently prescribed now, and should 
have been kept in the pharmacopoeia. 
In my judgment, a concentrated pre- 
paration,such as one to which reference 
IS made in the last edition of the U. 
S. dispensatory, page 795), is not only 
justifiable, but in every way practical 
and feasible. 

Some pharmacists having country 
physicians' trade are frequently called 
on for an infusion of gentian, or per- 
haps digitalis or quassia, and it is 
wantfed m less time than the officinal 
process will allow it to be made, and 
with the physician's consent have on 
numerous occasions accommodated 
such want by making from the fluid 
extract in the required proportion. 

In answer then to query 100, it is my 
judgment that it is quite feasible to 
prepare concentrated liquid prepara- 
tions of some drugs which may be di- 
luted so as to bring them to the officinal 
strength. Thej might have to be 
specifically designated, say concen- 
trated liquid of gentian for infusion, 
etc. , and care would have to be taken 
in tne proper adjustment of the men- 
struum. 



Extract of Sweet-pea is said to be a 
homoeopathic remedy for diabetes. 

• Read at the meeting: of the A. P. A., In answer 
to quenr 100: '' Is it not feasible to prepare concen- 
trated liquid preparations from many drugs, which 
need only be dilated with the appropriate men- 
struum to bring them to the offlcinafstrength, with- 
out having them differ in any Important point from 
the wealcer preparations directed by the U. S. Phar- 
macopoBia f ** 



October, i^B 6.] 



SPIRIT OF KITBOnS ETHEB. 

BY EltLEN PAINTER, OF mEW YORK. 

BBINO engaged a few years since in 
the manufacture of different 
ethers on a considerable scale, and, in 
studying the subject, desiring to find 
a practical methoa for making muri- 
atic ether (which eventually proved 
eminenthr successful), it became clear- 
Ijr manifest to my mind that spirit of 
nitrous ether was not made by a 
proper, or, at least, by the most rational 
methoa. However, when I began to 
consider the very general use of this 
article throughout America as well as 
Eiu-ope, the mimense quantities of it 
produced, the very able men who have 
experimented with it in the different 
manufacturing establishments, and 
the amount of literature we have on 
the subject, I concluded that my plan 
was probably impracticable — ^though 
for reasons not then apparent to me— 
and that it must have been tried on a 
manufactiuing scale and found want- 
ing. 

It is stated in Fownes' Chemistry, as 
well as in other works, that the only 
method of making pure nitrous ether, 
is a different one from the methods in 
use in all manufacturing establish- 
ments (so far as I know) and different 
from that of the pharmacopoeia. To 
satisfy my mind on the subject, and 
if possible to turn out a better product, 
I began experimenting, but was com- 
pelled to interrupt my investigations 
lor a time, and have only recently 
been able to resume them. 

Although working at great disad- 
vantage in not having sufficient time 
to devote to it, or suitable room or 
appliances, I beg to present my ideaa, 
with a review of the experiments I 
have made, and deductions therefrom, 
trusting that they may ajssist in some 
degree in supplying pharmacy and 
medicine with a better article of spirit 
of nitre. 

It is, I believe, an universally ac- . 
cepted fact that a mixture of nitric 
acid and alcohol with sufficient heat 
applied to cause a reaction, invariably 
produces, besides nitrous ether, some 
aldehyde, ethyl nitrate, and other 
nitrogenous products contaminating, 
to a greater or less degree, the distil- 
late of nitrous ether from such a mix- 
ture, varying according to the temper- 
ature maintained, the changing 
strength of the alcohol as the operation 
proceeds, and the quantity of materi- 
al acted upon. The separation of pure 
ethyl nitrite from this distillate, espe- 
cially from the aldehyde, is so difficult 
a task, that there is probably not a 
sample of spirit of nitre in the market 
that does not contain more or less of 
this impurity. 

Then why mix the nitric acid at all 
with the alcohol, when by first reduc- 
ing the acid to nitrous aunydride, and 
passing this gas into alcohol under 
favorable circumstances, ethyl nitrite 
free from aidehyde is produced ? I do 
not claim any novelty in this way of 
making nitrous ether, as before in- 
ferred, and I cannot conceive how it 
is that a working method after this 
plan has not long since been brought 
mto successful operation by the manu- 
facturers of this ether. 

Before detailing my plan of manipu- 
lation (which is very simple indeed), 
let me point out more particularly 
some of the objections to the present 
methods. The first step in the reac- 
tion between alcohol and nitric acid to 
form nitrous ether is necessarily a 
deoxidation of the acid ; the alcohol be- 
ing the reducing agent, is consequent- 
ly oxidized, thereby forming aldehyde 
in the very first staj^ of the process, 
as well as nitrous acid and water, as is 
more clearly shown by the following 
equation: 

C,H.O + HNO, = CH^O -h H.O -+- HNO, 
alcohol nitric aide- water nitrous 
acid hyde acid 
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Then with a second molecule of alco- 
hol the reaction with the nitrous acid 
in its nascent state forms nitrous 
ether. 

C,H.O -h HNO, = CJ,H»NO, -h H.O 

alcohol nitrous eth^lni- water 

acid trite 

The temperature at which it is form- 
ed, however (between 150° and 200° F., 
or the temperature required to produce 
a reaction with nitric acid), is far above 
that which is necessary to form nitrous 
ether with the resulting nitrous acid ; 
other nitro^nous compounds are con- 
sequently simultaneously formed, or 
else a portion of the ether is immedi- 
ately split into other combinations, 
nitnc oxide gas being one of the re- 
sults, which gas can readily be detect- 
ed at the exit of the condenser. Hy- 
drocyanic acid is also possibly produced 
beside the aldehyde, as well as acetic 
acid and acetic ether, all of these pro- 
ducts having been found by different 
experimenters in samples of nitrous 
ether made by this metnod. In regard 
to the aldehyde first formed, I am 
aware of the theory that it reacts with 
another molecule of nitric acid, form- 
ing acetic acid and nitrous acid: 

CH^O -+- HNO, = CH^O, + HNO, 
aldehyde nitric acetic nitrous 
acid acid acid 

the latter acid being utilized as the 
molecule first formed. 

This or some similar reaction is un- 
doubtedly the case, crtherwise the dis- 
tillate of nitrous ether would be con- 
taminated by aldehyde in a far greater 
degree than it is; but the aldehyde is 
not €dl decomposed ; more or less of it 
distils over, and is condensed with 
the ether. The boiling point of alde- 
hyde is 7V F., whilst the boiline point 
of alcohol is 173° F. A considerable 
quantity of the latter always distils 
over with the ether, so that it is 
reasonable to infer that aldehyde dis- 
tils with it as weU. 

The use of copper, first recom- 
mended by Prof. Redwood, with the 
view of supplying a reducing agent 
for the nitnc acid without resorting to 
the alcohol present, appears at first a 
very plausible theory, out in practice 
it certainly does not merit the distinc- 
tion it has attained. In my opinion, 
it is worse than useless, or, rather, 
the disadvantages overbalance by far 
the advantages derived from its use. 
It fails in its object (the supplying of 
nitrous acid), and works an advantage 
only mechanically in regulating the 
action in the retort, which seems to 
proceed more regularly with it, and 
possibly at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature. This same end can be at- 
tained, however, by the use of sul- 
phuric acid alone, or of sand, glass, 
fragments of pumice stone, etc., as 
shown by different experimenters. 

In my experience, by careful mani- 
pulation, a larger yield of nitrous 
ether can be had from a given quan- 
tity of alcohol and acid without the 
copper than with it. 

The theory of the formation of ni- 
trous acid from the mixture of copper, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid looks 
very pretty: 

HNO, -+- Cu -h H,S04 = CuSo4 -+- H,0 + 
nitric cop- sulphuric copper water 
acid per acid sulphate 

+ HNO -h HNO, 
hyponi- nitrous 

trous acid 

acid 

but in practice, I think like this : 

8HNO, + 8Cu = 8Cu(N0,), -J- 4H,0 -^ 
nitric copper copper ni- water 
acid trate 

-l-N,0, 
nitric oxide 

the sulphuric acid coming in after- 
wards, and merely displacing the ni- 
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trie acid in the copper compound. At 
all events, it is a known fact that 
nitrogen dioxide gas (N,0,) is evolved, 
aymp off red fumes in contact with 
the air, when copper and strong nitric 
acid are brought together. 

The nitrogen dioxide formed in the 
retort passes through the condenser, 
and escapes, carrying with it a very 
considerable quantity of the vapor of 
nitrous ether, no matter how exten- 
sive and well-cooled condensing sur- 
faces one may have. I was told by 
one manufacturer that his Liebig^ 
condenser extended the whole length 
of a large room, fifty feet or more, 
and still ether escaped imcondensed. 
I have passed the distillate of crude 
ether— using copper in the process — 
through sixty feet of coO, surrounded 
from one end to the other with a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt. So 
cold indeed was the condenser that 
before the operation was finished the 
coil filled up with ice, by abstracting 
the moisture, and yet more or less of 
the ethereal vapor escaped. This is 
explained by the fact that nitrogen 
dioxide is being formed continuoufiiy, 
and, not bein^ condensible, carries 
with it mechamcaUy some of the ether 
vapor, on the same principle that in 
starting the distillation of a very 
volatile liquid (as doubtless we all 
have observed) uncondensed vapors 
will escape at first, and that condensa- 
tion is not complete untill €dl the air is 
expelled. 

ni view of the foregoing facts, and 
the deductions made therefrom, it ap- 
pears to me that a more rational 
method of making nitrous ether would 
be to first reduce the nitric acid to 
nitrous anhydride by the agency of 
cotton, starch, arsenious acid, or other 
suitable reagents ; then pass this j^as, 
freed as nearly as possible from mtric 
acid, into a mixture of alcohol and 
water maintained at a temperature of 
about 100° F., the vessel being con- 
nected with a well-chilled condenser, 
and having the receiver surroimdea 
by ice and water. 

This method greatly simplifies the 
chemical reaction, and from my ex- 
periments I am led to believe that it is 
quite practical on a manufacturing 
scale, that the yield of ether is in- 
creased over the present method from 
50^ to lOOj^, that It is more economical, 
and, most of all, that an ether is pro- 
duced free from aldehyde and acetic 
ether, and almost absolutely pure 
when first made. 

The chemical reaction may be ex-. 
plained thus : Nitrous anhydride gas, 
on being passed into water, forms 
nitrous acid, whitti acid, however, 
cannot exist in aqueous solution, and 
is immediately resolved into nitric 
acid, nitrogen dioxide, and water, as 
shown by the following equations: 

N,0, + H,0 = H,N,0« 
nitrous water nitrous 
anhydride acid 

3H,N,04 = H,N.O. -h 2H,0 -h 2N,0, 
nitrous acid nitric acid water nitric 

oxide 

If, however, alcohol be present in suf- 
ficient quantity, the nitrous acid 
(H,N,04) reacts with it, forming ethyl 
nitrite and water : 

2C,H«0 + H,N,0« =(C,H.).N,04 + 2H,0 
Hicohol nitrous ethyl nitrite water 
acid 

and if the alcohol be maintained in 
the right proportion, but little, if any, 
nitric acid and nitrogen dioxide are 
formed. 

It is unnecessary to give in detail 
the series of experiments made; yet it 
may be interesting to review briefiy 
the steps taken. 

In my first experiment, made in San 
Francisco some years ago, I used cot- 
ton to reduce the nitric acid to nitrous 
anhydride. The acid and cotton were 
put into a flask, placed over a gas 
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burner, and connectedly ©'^^t tube 
with a bottle containing ^cobol of 
about 70%y and this bottle la turn con- 
nected by a bent tube with a con- 
denser filled with ice and water. Heat 
was applied to the flask to establish a 
reaction; the evolution of eas was too 
rapid, and the reaction with the alco- 
hol was so violent that it became in a 
very short period beyond control, al- 
though I kept the bottle surrounded 
with cold water; so great was the heat 

Sroduced that nearly all of the liquid 
istilled over spontaneoudy , and much 
of the ether was lost. The distillate 
was found to be strongly acid, and to 
have separated in two layers. The 
ethereal layer was then removed, and 
found to be extremely volatile, boiling 
at the temperature of the room, the 
thermometer standing at about 65"" F. 
In my second expenment, I thought- 
lessly mterposed a wash bottle, con- 
taimng water, between the acid 
generator and the alcohol, and con- 
sequently did not get any ether, the 
water reducing the nitrous anhyaride 
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water, crushed ice, and salt, yet it still 
increased to such violence, that the 
ether vapors and gases formed were 
forced through the condenser without 
condensing, and much of the liquid 
from the generator was spurted out 
through a safety tube, which I had 
fortunately provided; otherwise there 
doubtless would have been an explo- 
sion. In the receiver were found four 
or five oimces of an acid liquid with a 
half -ounce or more of ether fioating on 
the surface, the whole of which I con- 
signed to the sink in disgust. 

In experiment No. 6, which was 
conducted with great care, a mixture 
of sulphuric and nitric acids was used, 
and cotton added to generate the ni- 
trous anhydride; the wash bottle was 
left empty, the ether generator con- 
tained a mixture of three parts of alco- 
hol and one of water, with a ther- 
mometer inserted in it, the condenser 
and receiver were surrounded with ice 
and salt. The fiaskwas then carefully 
heated, and the evolution of gas was 
quite regular. Esther began to distil 
at once, the temperature of the gen- 
erator was kept down to between 80" 
and 100*' F. in the first stage of the 
process, and then allowed to rise to 
120**. A considerable quantity of ether 
escaped through the condenser, al- 
though it was kept throughout the 
operation much below the freezing 



to nitrogen dioxide and nitric acid, 
the former escaping through the alco- 
hol without any reaction, taking up 
oxygen on coming into the air at the 
exit of the condenser, producing the 
characteristic red fumeSj and proving 
conclusively that there is no reaction 
between alcohol and nitrogen dioxide, 
the gas largely produced when copper 
is employed. 

In experiment No. 8, 1 used starch as 
the reducing agent, a little cotton was 
first nut in the fiask that it might not 
be endangered by the starch caking 
on the bottom whef^ heat was ai)pUea. 
I also used a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, with the view of taking 
up water with the former acid, and 
a&o of making the evolution of gas 
more regular. In these particulars it 
was successful. In the wash-bottle 
before mentioned, I put a little strong 
alcohol (which was a mistake), but on 
the whole I was gratified with the out- 
come of the experiment, and I felt 
more fully convinced that it was simp- 
ly a matter of repeated trials, to oe- 
vise a practical process of making pure 
nitrous ether after this plan. The re- 
sult was seven fiuidounces of nitrous 
ether from one pint of alcohol diluted 
with four ounces of water. A larger 
yield might have been obtcdned had 
the distillation been carried further. 
This ether produced no discoloration 
of aqueous ^tash, even after standing 
mixed with it for several days. 

Experiment No. 4 was a failure. 
Sulphuric acid was used in the wash 
bottle, and 93% alcohol in the ether 
generator, which was kept cooled as 
in my other experiments. The alco- 
hol eagerly absorbed the nitrous anhy- 
dride gas, but very Uttle ether distilled ; 
when the alcohol approached satura- 
tion. I allowed the temperature to rise 
until active effervescence ensued. I 
then tried to control the reaction by 
surrounding the generator with ico 



point. This 
escape of ether 
was caused by 
nitrogen diox- 
ide (and prob- 
ably other 
eases) bein^ 
formed and 
passing with 
the ether; un- 
condens able 
gases increas- 
ed as the oper- 
ation proceed- 
ed, until final- 



Palnter*8 Nitrous Ether Apparatus. 

A. half-galloii flask with rubber stopper; B. quart 
bottle with oork stopper; C, quart bottle with cork 
stopper, thermometer, and long-necked funnel. 
(This is the ether generator.) D, duplicate of C; 
B, quart bottle with oork stopper; F, condenser; 
G, reoelTer; H, I, J, pans in which the bottles are 
placed; K, reservoir for alcohol; L, gas-store; M, 
sand-bath. 

ly they were formed to the almost 
entire exclusion of nitrous anhy- 
dride. The heat was then withdrawn. 
This experiment demonstrated that 
cotton was not a suitable deoxidizing 
a^ent, used in this manner. From a 
pint of alcohol, the yield was about 
thirteen ounces of distillate, which 
separated in two layers, about three- 
fourths of it being the etnereal layer. 

Experiment No. 6 was conducted in 
the same manner as the preceding one, 
but arsenious acid was used in place 
of the cotton, and another bottle con- 
taining water and magnesia was inter- 
posed between the ether generator and 
the condenser. The result was highly 
satisfactory, the condensation was 
complete, and the yield of ether was 
over ten ounces from thirteen ounces 
of alcohol used. This ether did not 
perceptibly diminish in volume on 
being shaken with cold water, and did 
not change or deepen in color when 
shaken with aqueous potash. 



The chemical reaction may be thus 
explained : 

A8,0, + 2 HNO, = A8,0. -h H,0 + N,0, 
arseni- nitric arsenic water nitrous 
0U8 an- acid anhy- anhy. 

hydride dride dride 

the NaOt i)assing into the water and 
alcohol in the ether generator, and 
there reacting as explained in a previ- 
ous equation. 

The important question now arises— 
is this ether contaminated in any de- 
gree by the arsenic used in the pro- 
cess ? On applying the simpler tests, 
they gave no indications of any being 

E resent. Being desirous, however, ot 
avingmy work corroborated on this 
point, I took a sample of the ether to 
our fellow-member. Dr. Rice, who 
kindly examined it, and reported that 
the sample examined by him was free 
from every trace of arsenic* 

Without reviewing further my ex- 
periments, I respectfully submit the 
following working formula for making 
nitrous ether, which I find to be quite 
practical in a small way, and I think 
it will be found even more applicable 
on a large scale, simply increasing the 
size of apparatus, and the quantity of 
materials ac^ed upon. 

In the accompanying cut, A is a half- 
gallon glass flask, fitted with a rubber 
stopper, through which passes a bent 
tul^ and a long-necked funnel, the lat- 
ter reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the fiask. B is a quart bottle also fitted 
with a perforated rubber stopper, with 
two bent glass tubes passing through 
it. is the ether generator, a quart 
bottle fitted with a cork stopper, 
through which pass two bent glass 
tubes (one reaching nearly to the bot^ 
tom), a long-necked funnel and a ther- 
mometer. D is a duplicate of C. E is 
the same sized bottle, fitted as the oth- 
ers with a cork stopper and two bent 
glass tubes. F is the condenser which 
consists of a cylindrical vessel (de- 
signed for a percolator), three feet in 
height, with a bent glass tube passing 
down through it as shown in the cut. 
G is the receiver. H, I, J are three 
pans in which G, D, and C respective- 
ly sit. K is a reservoir for alcohol 
with a small rubber tube supplied with 
a pinchcock, and leading to the funnel 
of C. L is a gas-stove on which is 
resting the sand bath M. The bent 
tubes of the several pieces of this ap- 
paratus are joined by short sections of 
rubber tubing. The bent tubes of A 
and B, and the one passing to the bot- 
tom of C are f in. in diameter, the 
others are i in. or larger. The appa- 
ratus is charged by introducing into 
the flask A li lbs. of strong sulphuric 
acid, then adding very carefully (to 
avoid breaking the flask) 2i lbs. of 
arsenious acid in lumps the size of a 
hazelnut and imder. In the bottle E 
is put 8 ounces of water and about i 
ounce of bicarbonate of sodium, the 
connections are then made throughout. 
A section of rubber tutdpg makes a 
perfectly water-tight joint around the 
glass tube passing through the bottom 
of the condenser. The corks should 
have a liberal coating of plaster-of- 
Paris extending down the necks of the 
bottles, to insure their being perfectly 
tight. The condenser is then to be 
filled with finely crushed ice and a 
slight sprinkling of salt, and sufficient 
water added to fill up the interstices. 
The pan H, in which the receiver sits, 
is also to be filled with crushed ice. 
Two and one-half pounds of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.42 or stronger) is now intro- 
duced through the funnel of the flask 
A ; the bottle B is left empty ; into C is 
introduced through the funnel twelve 
ounces of alcohol and four ounces of 
water, and half the quantity of the 
same mixture is put in D. A tub of 



* It should be pointed out that the only likely 
source of arsenical contamination in the product 
would be the presence of hydrochloric In the nitric 
acid, which would result In the formation of vola- 
tile chloride of arsenic— Ed. Am. Drugo. 
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broken ice is provided for use as the 
operation proceeds, and oae pint of 
strong alcohol is put into the reservoir. 
Heat 18 applied to the flask A, and reg- 
ulated 80 that there will be a free and 
constant evolution of gas: the tem- 
perature of the generators G and Dre- 
respectively is allowed to rise to 80' F., 
then they are immediately surround- 
ed with cold water, and lumps of ice 
added to the pans from time to time 
to maintain the temperature between 
80** and 120° throughout the operation. 
The bottle D is merely a precautionary 
provision in the event of the evolution 
of nitrous anhydride gas becoming so 
rapid in any stage of the process that 
it IS not all taken up in 0, when the re- 
mainder may be caught and utilized 
in D. At the close of the process, D 
majr be surrounded with hot water to 
distU off any ether that may remainab • 
sorbed by ttie alcohol in it ; this bottle, 
however, might possibly be as well dis- 
pensed with. E serves a good purpose, 
the water absorbing any alcohol that 
may pass into it, and the design of the 
bicarbonate of sodium is to take up 
any free acid there may be in the vapor 
as it passes, in which case the elimina- 
tion of carbonic acid gas is, of course, 
objectionable ; if the same object could 
be accomplished bv an oxide it would 
be preferable. I find that caustic 
lime, potash, or soda does not answer, 
for the reason that they all decompose 
the ether. Magnesia or oxide of zinc 
does not seem to affect the ether, 
nor does it remove the acid complete- 
ly- 

As soon as the ether be^ns to drop 
from the condenser, the pmchcock on 
the tube leading from the reservoir is 
opened sufficiently to admit of about 
the same quantity of alcohol flowing 
into the generator as there is ether 
passing into the receiver. In about 
three hours' time the opjeration will be 
concluded, and there will be found in 
the receiver twenty to twenty-five 
ounces of pure nitrous ether. On a 
larger scale the yield, of course, would 
be considerably greater; by this con- 
' tinuous process there would be left in 
the generator proportionally less alco- 
hol, and by recovering the alcohol 
from the residues to be used in a sub- 
sequeimt operation, almost the theoret- 
ical Quantity of ether mi^ht be ob- 
tained. At least, calculation shows 
that 100 parts of absolute alcohol can 
readily be made to yield 120 parts of 
ether. In my experience, pure nitrous 
ether is too volatile a product to be 
bandied except in the laboratory of 
the manufacturer, and it, therefore, 
should never be sent out to the dis- 
pensing pharmacist. If there be a 
commercial demand for a more con- 
centrated spirit than the officinal, I 
would recommend that the pure ether 
be diluted with at least three times its 
weight of alcohol, thus making a 25% 
solution, then one part of this to four 
of alcohol would make the officinal 
spirit of nitrqus ether. In my opinion, 
however, it would be still better to at 
once dilute it to the officinal standard. 
If it is desired to preserve the ether in 
its pure state, I think it should be 
perfectly dried by passing the vapor 
through a proper dehydrating agent 
(fragments of fused chloride of zinc in a 
tube would probably answer), and then 
be immediately put into small, well- 
filled glass-stoppered bottles, the stop- 
pers smeared lightly with glycerin 
before being inserted, and securely- 
tied down and kept in a cool and dark 
place. 

I desired to have presented with this 
paper a more minute description of the 
character and properties of the ether 
produced by this method, in compari- 
son with the ether made by the method 
of the pharmacopoeia, but the summer 
weather being so unfavorable to inves- 
tigations of such volatile products, my 
experiments are as yet too incomplete 
to give a satisfactory repr rt on these 
points. 



DOES CANNABIS INDICA CON- 
TAIN WTICOTINBP* 

BT QEORQE W. KENNEDY. 

IN the year 1876, Preobraschensky 
claimed to have obtained nicotine 
from Bucharian hashish, and also from 
gunia. After this announcement was 
made, several chemists experimented 
with the drug. Indian hemp, with a 
view of isolating the nicotine, but I 
believe they were unsuccessful in their 
efforts, even after repeated examina- 
tions were made. 

For the extraction of the alkaloid 
nicotine from the herb Cannabis indi- 
ca, the acceptor of this query con- 
cluded to submit the drug to two dif- 
ferent and separate treatments, the 
object for doing so being that, in case 
one manipulation should fail, the 
other mignt be tried. Besides, there 
would be stronger evidence of the 
presence or absence of the base in 
search of. 

It is well known that the alkaloid 
nicotine is not a permanent base, but 
quickly assumes a brown color on ex- 
posure to the air and light, and is 
partly converted into a resinous com- 
pound and, according to good authori- 
ty, it appeiars even to undergo an al- 
teration oy repeated distillation in an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen. 
Therefore, it is easy to realize the ne- 
cessity of observing many little points 
apparently trifling, but yet of much 
importance in pursuing an investiga- 
tion of this character, so as to obtain 
satisfactory and conclusive results. 

A failure to observe any one of 
them, in all probability, would give 
quite contrary conclusions. 

In order to make myself feel more 
satisfled with my work, I decided to 
work on tobacco for nicotine at the 
same time, the treatment being pre- 
cisely the same in every particular 
and detail, so that if I succeeded in ob- 
taining the alkaloid from tobacco, by 
either or both of the processes, then 
there should be no reason, if it was 
present, why I should not be success- 
ful in extracting it from the Cannabis 
indica. 

In the one process I prepared an al- 
coholic extract of each by moistening 
the powdered drue with alcohol, pack- 
ing m a conical glass percolator, and 
after allowing it to stand in this con- 
dition for twenty-four hours, pouring 
alcohol on the packed dinig, until it 
was extracted, paying strict attention 
so that percolation would proceed 
slowly. The first third of the perco- 
late was reserved, the remainder evap- 
orated at a temperature not exceeding 
50" C. (122'' F.), to a proper consistence, 
the reserved portion added, and the 
whole evaporated to a piliular mass. 
In each case two pounds of the drug 
were used, with the following yield of 
extract: 

Tobacco, ^ ounces. 

Cannabis indica, 8i ounces; the 
former 9 A P^r ceiit, and the latter 10 
per cent. 

Dragendorff states that nicotine may 
be readily obtained by means of ether, 
chloroform, benzol, or petroleimi ben- 
zin. The extract of each drug was 
therefore treated with a small quan- 
tity of alcohol and acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, after which water was 
added and the alcohol evaporated. 

The resinous matter set free was sep- 
arated by filtration; the acid filtrate 
was then a^tated with ether, and the 
watery acid liquid separated and 
rendered alkaline by potassa, and 
again agitated with ether. The 
ether would now take up the alka- 
loid nicotine if present, and it could be 
obtained by spontaneous evaporation. 
Since, however, the alkaloid is easily 
altered, only a portion of the ethereal 
solution was evaporated, the object of 

* Read before the Amer. Pharm. Aftioc., In an- 
swer to query 97. 
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which was to procure a small quantity 
of the pure nicotine. In evaporating 
the last traces of ether present from 
the almost colorless base, I discovered 
that the alkaloid was undergoing a 
change, as it soon showed signs of de- 
composition, by slowly changing to a 
dark brown color. The second portion 
was converted into a salt by agitating 
with lightly acidulated water (HaS04), 
first driving the ether off, and after- 
wards evaporating the watery liquid. 
In the above examination, the Indian 
hemp gave negative results, but when a 
solution was tested ¥rith the general al- 
kaloid reagents, such as the potassio- 
mercuric iodide and phosphomolybdic 
acid, a very faint precipitate was per- 
ceptible. 

The second process was conducted 
by exhausting the bruised drug with 
acidulated water, by evaporating this 
acidulated liquid to a small bulk, and 
then distilling with a solution of caus- 
tic potassa, the distillate neutralized 
by dilute sulphuric acid to combine 
with 6ny alkaloid psesent, and the 
slightly acidulated solution tested with 
the alkaloidal reagents in order to as- 
certain whether an alkaloid is really 
present or not. As in the preceding 
experiment, a faint indication of the 
presence of an alkaloid was shown by 
a very light precipitate. The neutral- 
ized solution as obtained^ above was 
then evaporated todryness ona water- 
bathj and treated with absolute alco- 
hol, m order to separate any ammo- 
nium sulphate with which it might 
have been contaminated. The alcoholic 
liquid which would contain the nico- 
tine sulphate was evaporated to the 
crystallizing x)oint, when a small 
eroun of crystals were obtained. By 
aissolving tne crystals in water, mak- 
ing the solution strongly alkaline with 
caustic potassa, and nnally shaking 
with ether, the ether, upon evapora- 
tion would leave the free base in quite 
a pure state. 

In this second examination I failed 
to obtain nicotine from Cannabis in- 
dica, but was successful with the to- 
bacco. 

In concluding my work on this 
query, I would answer it by saying 
tnat nicotine is not present in Cannabis 
indica in accordance with my investi- 
gations, but there is strong evidence of 
an alkaloid of some kind, as the tests 
above referred to would indicate. 

I^ate investigations by others point 
in the same direction. 



Lanolin as a Basis for Ointments. 
—In a preliminary note in the Russ- 
kaia Meditzina, No. 12, 1886, p. 207, 

Quoted in the London Medical Kecord, 
>r. L. K. Pavlovsky, of Kharkov, 
writes that his experiments with Lieb- 
reich's lanolin (firet in Russia) enable 
him to arrive at the following conclu- 
sions: 1. Narcotic extracte, when 
combined with lanolin, are absorbed by 
the skin ** quite satisfactorily," their 
pain-relieving action being obtained 
**with an almost perfect certainty." 
The dose used was only twice as large 
as that for internal use. 2. Hydro- 
chlorate of quinine is absorbed also 
very easily. This statement is based 
on four cases of intermittent fever in 
children, where larolin and quinine 
inunctions rapidly gave the effects de- 
sired. 3. When a lanolin ointment, 
with iodide of potassium, is rubbed in, 
iodine appears in the urine not sooner 
than two, four, or six hours after in- 
unction, while Lassar obtained iodine 
from the urine about three minutes 
after friction. 4. In children, lanolin 
is bette'r absorbed than in adults. 5. 
Washing the skin with ether consid- 
erably facilitates the absorption of 
lanolin ointments. 6. In general, lan- 
olin is a substance which promises to 
supersede aU other constituents for 
ointments, and even, in certain cases, 
to render superfluous the internal use 
of drugs. 
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BVAPOBATION OF FEBCO- 
LATES.* 

BY PROF. J. U. LLOYD. 

IN a series of papers preceding this 
one, I have referred to certain con- 
ditions that influence favorahly or 
unfavorably the act of percolation. 
Passing now to the percolate, which 
we usually have to concentrate, in 
whole or in part, by evaporation in 
making the various pharmaceutical 
preparations, I will introduce a sub- 
ject that we also must take into con- 
sideration in order to produce uniform 
results at different times and when 
working varying quantities. 

In making fluid extracts and many 
other preparations, we have to evap- 
orate reserved percolates, or entire 
percolates. It is generally accepted 
that a protracted application of heat 
to liqmd preparations of vegetable 
origin is to be avoided, and in many 
instances it is certainly necessary to 
employ but little, and often to avoid 
any heat. In this paper, I shall not 
consider the effect of the use of heat 
in individual percolates, but shall call 
attention to a feature of general appli- 
cation, and which is scarcely, if at 
all. considered by pharmacists. It in- 
volves the preparation of many sub- 
stances, ana may prove of interest to 
pharmacists who nave overlooked this 
phase of the subject. 

In making the officinal amounts 
of fluid extracts, we usually have 
varying, but small bulks of percolates 
to concentrate to a certain amoimt. 
Many of us have reason to increase 
the officinal quantities, and perhaps 
few pharmacists conform literally to 
the amount of drug specified in the 
pharmacopoeia. The problem I bring 
forward is, can an increase or decrease 
of the amount of material cause a 
variation in the product, provided the 
proportions of all substances are main- 
tained? For the sake of argument, 
we wUl admit that in all operations 
the act of percolation is complete and 
uniform. 

That an increase of proportions may 
make a difference in the product is 
evident to all who have reason to in- 
crease amounts from time to time. 
Often many times the original formula 
is employed, and that such an increase 
will make a variation in the quality of 
the evaporated product, from the ap- 

flication of excessive heat alone, can, 
think, be conclusively demonstrated. 

I will take, as an example, a sub- 
stance in which the variation can be 
made apparent to the eye. 

If fifteen fluidoimces of vinegar of 
squill be evaporated to one fluidounce, 
does it follow that this product is 
identical with like amounts of the pro- 
duct that results from the evaporation 
of thirty fluidounces to two fiuid- 
ounces, the same temperature being 
maintained in each instance? Con- 
tinuing, will the resultant liquid re- 
main imif orm, when batch after batch 
is doubled, provided that the product 
is also each time doubled, thus main- 
taining the proportion ? In reply, I 
submit as samples, in vials of uniform 
diameter: 

No. 1. From seven and one-half fluid- 
ounces of vinegar of squill evaporated 
to one-half fluidounce. 

No. 2. From fifteen fluidoimces evap- 
orated to one fiuidounce. 

No. 3. From thirty fiuidounces evap- 
orated to two fiuidounces. 

No. 4. From eixty fiuidounces evap- 
orated to four fiuidounces. 

No. 6. From one hundred and twenty 
fiuidounces evaporated to eight fiuid- 
ounces. 

The evaporation was conducted in 
porcelain aishes of the usual dimen- 
sions. The tenaperature varied but 
little from 175° ¥, to 180° F. 

It will be seen that the specimen that 
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I submit, representing the smallest 
amount of drug, is a light amber 
color, but darker than the vinegar of 
squill used in making it, and that each 
successive batch increases in color 
with the increase of material, until a 
dark brown-red is produced. It wiU 
also be found that the odor varies 
from a pleasant dilute acetic acid in 
the small amount to that of a burnt 
cracker in the larger, and it is also 
true that the fiavor of successive 
batches becomes more foreign to prime 
squill as there is an increase ot ma- 
terial worked. Thus it is evident that 
there is a variation in product with 
each increase of batch, even though in 
all instances the same formula is fol- 
lowed, for, in all these experiments, 
filtered vinegar of squill from one 
batch was employed. 

In explanation of the apparent in- 
consistency, a little thought will show 
us that the conditions were changed 
in each experiment, although the 
same process was followed, and that 
no two batches were submitted to the 
same application of heat. 
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* Paper read at the meeting of the Am. Pharm, 
Assoc, at Providence, B. I. 



The increase of evaporating surface 
in the usual evaporating basins, as we 
pass to larger dimensions, is not suffi- 
cient to produce a uniform product 
when proportions are increased accord- 
ingly. Tnerefore it follows that, with 
substances injured by a continued ap- 
plication of heat, we must take into 
consideration the fact— for it is unde- 
niable — ^that a conformity to the offici- 
nal process may be only apparent and 
not practical. I have selected as an 
illustration a substance in which a 
change produced by heat is percepti- 
ble to the eye. It is not more clearly 
defined, however, than is the case in 
many other bodies that have come 
under my consideration, where I have 
been forced to increased batches, often 
to a thousand pounds or more, and I am 
not as enthusiastic as some persons are 
regarding the injury following the ap- 
plication of a moderate heat to the 
majority of products from dried plants. 
There is no doubt, however, that in 
many cases a continued application of 
heat (simply from an increase of quan- 
tity, and where the operator really 
thmks he will make a substance to 
conform with the pharmacopoeial re- 
quirements) may result in a product 
tnat, in many respects, would be en- 
tirely different from that made if the 
officinal amounts were followed. The 
application of this rule is general, and, 
when the conditions of the apparatus 
are similar, favors the pharmacist who 
follows the U. S. P. amount rather 
than the manufacturer who uses the 
U. S. P. process, and applies it to large 
quantities. Doubtless all of us have 
been confronted with this problem by 
an observance of the change following 
the variation in batches, but, perhaps, 
we passed it by as unimportant, or 
argued that a like process must pro- 
duce hke results. Many arguments 
have been advanced as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of operators on 
a large or small scale, but as yet I have 
to find the first claim by the pharma- 
cist who works in pharmacopoeial 
amounts of the advantage he has as 
introduced in this paper. 

In another paper* I speak of a fiuid 
extract of squill, and say that the pro- 

* This papdr was not read at the meetingr, as had 
been intended.— Ed. Ajc. Dbuoo. 
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duct ** ranges from light amber to 
dark brown-red in accordance with 
conditions of the evaporation." Here- 
in I have shown that the lar^r the 
amount employed, the more objection- 
able the product. By the usual meth- 
ods of evaporation, that formula is 
only applicable to small amounts, and 
cannot be employed in making large 
batches. 

PASTE FOB LABELS.* 
BT LEO ELIEL. 

I^His query upon first appearance 
seems a very trivial one, but 
when we consider the frequency of the 
calls f<.»r the paste pot in the drug 
shops, its pertinence is at once appa- 
rent. Every pharmacist has his own 
way of making paste, and though well 
aware that this article is looked upon 
as being, in a general sense, hanlly 
worth the time spent upon it for ex- 
periments, yet it should receive the 
same careful attention as matters of 
greater import. It is the careful at- 
tention to those minor matters that 
prov^ themselves the main factors to 
success in our profession and business. 

The paste pot, like unto the immacu- 
late towel of the average drug shop, 
are things to be used, and seldom are 
found in condition suitable for exhibi- 
tion in the front window. It is of fre- 
quent occurrence to find the paste 
dried up, and the brush hardened and 
firmly attached to the bottom of the 
pot. In our haste to finish some work 
m hand, we rudely disturb its peaceful 
rest and fond attachment, and what 
matters it if we do loosen a few bristles 
to the annoyance of the next one who 
may have occasion for its use ? Then, 
again, this same pot develops a well- 
marked desire and tendency to ac- 
cumulate its pent up energy on the 
edges, especially the inner one; this, 
no doubt, is a land provision of nature 
protecting its contents from evapora- 
tion, though it rather impedes the easy 
removal and return of the brush. 
There are many other peculiar fea-* 
tures that might be mentioned in this 
connection, but time forbids. 

There have been so m€tny formulas 
published for pastes and mucilages 
(both for labelling), that one would 
think there was no room for more. 

Pastes and mucilages for shop use 
are best kept in a covered wide-mouth- 
ed jar, tall enough to permit the brush 
to remain inside with the cover on. It 
should never be allowed to become en- 
crusted with hardened paste, and the 
brush should frequently oe cleaned. 

The formulas nere presented, with 
samples, are not original with the 
writer, but have been in use by him 
for many years with entire satisfac- 
tion. 

1. Gum Tragacanth 1 oz. 

** Arabic 4 oz. 

Dissolve in 

Water 1 pint. 

Strain and add 

Thymol 14 grains. 

Suspended in 

Glycerin 4 oz. 

Finally add 

Water to make 2 pints. 

This makes a thin paste suitable for 
labelling bottles, wooden or tin boxes, 
or for any other purpose paste is ordi- 
narily called for. It makes a good 
excipient for pill-masses, and aoes 
nicely for emulsions. The very small 
percentage of thymol present is not of 
any consequence. This paste will keep 
sweet indefinitely, the thyinol pre- 
venting fermentation. It will sepa- 
rate on standing, but a single shake 
will mix it sufficiently for use. 

2. Rye Flour 4 oz. 

Powd. Acacia i oz. 



*Read before the Amer. Pbarm. Assoc., in *»• 
swerto the q lery: "What is the best paste for 
labtjllinsr botti s« and how can paste be best pi*- 
served?" 
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Rub to a amooth paste with 8 oz. of 
cold water, Btrain through a cheese 
cloth, and pour into one pint of boiling 
water. Continue the heat imtil thick- 
ened to suit. When nearly cold add : 

Glycerin 1 oz. 

Oil Cloves 20 drops. 

This is suitable for tin or wooden 
boxes or bottles, and keeps sweet for 
a long time. 

8. Rye Flour 4oz. 

water 1 pint. 

Nitric Acid 1 drachm. 

Carbolic Acid 10 minims. 

Oil Cloves 10 minims. 

Glycerin 1 oz. 

Mix the flour with the water, strain 
through a cheese cloth, and add nitric 
acid. Apply heat until thickened to 
suit, and add other ingredients when 
cooling. This is suitable for bottles, 
tin or wooden boxes, and will not spoil. 

4. Dextrin 8 parts. 

Acetic Acid 2 •* 

Alcobol 2 " 

Water ....10 " 

Mix dextrin, water, and acetic acid 
to a smooth paste, then add the alco- 
hol. This makes a thin paste, and is 
well suited for labelling bottles and 
wooden boxes, but is not suitable for 
tin boxes. 

AM£BICAN CABBOLIC ACID.* 
BY £DQAR H. HATTON. 

B BARING on the above subject, the 
following has been obtained: In 
1866, encouraged by the experiments 
of Mr. Crookes witn reference to the 
use of carbolic acid in arresting the cat- 
tle plague m England : the demonstra- 
tion of its value as a constituent in a 
salve for foot-rot in sheep, and of 
emulsion for use as sheep dip, and 
other uses in connection with cattle 
and sheep raising : by its use as a pre- 
servative of raw hides^ also by the 
prevalence of cholera m America in 
that year, a well-known New York 
firm commenced the manufacture of 
carbolic acid on a large scale, and have 
been constant producers since. For a 
few years they made no crystals for 
the market. 

The reports of the Paris Exposition, 
held in 1867, show that at that time no 
acid was made with a higher melting 
point than 35' C. by any other manu- 
facturer than Calvert, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the house of Chas. 
Lowe & Co., an off-shoot of the house 
F. C. Calvert & Co. Calvert claimed 
at that time that their acid, melting 
at about 40° C, was the only acid that 
would dissolve in twenty parts of wa- 
ter. To-day any good acid with a 
melting point even as low as 32" C, 
will dissolve in sixteen to seventeen 
parts of water. 

This is due to the fact that German 
manufacturers, instead of purifying 
the acid by mechanical means, came 
to the true cause of the difficulty, viz. : 
the presence of sulphate of picoline, 
etc., and removed them by proper 
chemical processes. Perhans encour- 
aged by this, in 1874, the rJew York 
firm commenced the manufacture 
of crystal acid for the market. 

On the foregoing subject, communi- 
cations were recently addressed to a 
number of purported manufacturers of 
carbolic acid throughout the coimtry, 
but with few exceptions no replies 
have been received. Considering the 
manner and style in which the com- 
munications were couched, and the 
way that many have remained unan- 
swered, one is left t9 infer that the 
businesses of these parties are not as 
they would have them seem. Possibly 
it might have occurred to each that 
silence on his part might be unnoticed 

* Read at the meetinfc of the A. P. A., in answer 
to query No. 68: '* Some notes concerning the car- 
bolic acid made in America." 



and thereby exposure avoided. In 
fact, the greater • part of the parties 
claiming to be manufacturers of car- 
bolic acid are either simply distillers 
of the crude acid oil; refiners of im- 
pure acids, mostly f oreigp ; or redis- 
tillers of pure imported acids into bot- 
tles. This latter process is said to 
have a decided advantage in adding to 
the appearance of the crystals. An- 
other class can be added to the above, 
and while last, we may judge it is not 
the least, viz., the party with the en- 
terprise to put his own label on anoth- 
er man's product. It frequently fol- 
lows that those who are enterprising 
enough to pei^orm this change, charge 
dearly for their enterprise by adding 
largely to the selling price. Based on 
information obtainedT, there seems to 
be now only one manufacturer of pure 
crystal carbolic in America from 
American coal tar. This firm proba- 
bly supplies upwards of one-fourth of 
the crystals and more than one-half of 
the higher grades of liquid acid used 
in this country, and is thought to be 
the only tar distillers in existence 
anywhere who carry the manufacture 
to final results. They also use much 
of the crude material produced by 
other distillers. In Europe the tar 
distillers are entirely separate from 
the acid makers. It is reported that 
another firm contemplates the manu- 
facture of crystals from American 
coal tar. One other, some two or three 
years ago, did produce crystals, but 
has withdrawn this branch from his 
establishment. 

There seems to be room for further 
manufacture from American tar, as 
there was last year a surplus of one 
himdred thousand barrels, and statis- 
tics show that the following number 
of pounds of acid were imported into 
this country for the several years 
named: 

Year ending. Pounds, DoU, Eat. of Duty. 

June 80, '81, 115,691 48,691 10 per cent. 
'82, 178,842 42,237 10 
'83,1,894,608 46,601 10 
'84. 177,395 23,198 Free. 
'85, 461,548 52,288 Free. 

This refers to all grades of acids 
brought into this country, there being 
no distinction made, as all grades were 
subject to the same rate of duty. It 
will be noticed that in 1884 the duty 
was removed. This disadvantage to 
American manufacturers is claimed to 
have been overcome by the decline, 
about the same time, in prices of cau- 
stic soda and sulphuric acid, both of 
which. are quite material in its manu- 
facture. There is no public record of 
exports, but there is evidence that ship- 
ments are made to the West Indies and 
South America. 

In the form of soap, sheep dip, and 
kindred substances, large shipments 
are made to South America and fre- 
quently by the way of England. A 
sudden call of lato from Japan quite 
cleared the New York markets of crys- 
tals. 

It is commonly known that the dis- 
tillation of coal tar for the purpose of 
obtaining simply the crude acia is not 
itsdf profitable, consequently other in- 
gredients are sought for also. Some 
of them are produced for the aniline 
manufacturer, and no doubt the time 
is not distant when the working of the 
coal tar oils will be taken up in aJl of 
the large cities where gas and coal tar 
are largely produced, and become a 
very important industry in this coun- 
try ; then will naturally follow a larger 
production of crystal carbolic acid, 
and there is no reason why the foreign 
€urticle should not be excluded from 
our market. From further informar 
tion it is thought without doubt that 
acids are made in this country, and 
others perfected from foreign material 
that fiuly come up the pharmacopoeial 
standard, and in this respect equals 
any of the imported articles. One 
party adds, in regard to their product 
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^oing beyond this standard, '* and this 
IS accomplished without using phos- 
phoric or any other acids to maintain 
Its colorless condition." 

Samples presenting indeed a hand- 
some appearance have been received, 
and were sent in good faith to verify 
the tiiith of the statements made in 
regard to the purity claimed for the 
goods. From one firm a number of 
samples taken directly from stock and 
representing the leading varieties made 
by them were received. 

Following the several numbers will 
be found a description of the contents 
of each bottle. 

Carbolic acid No. 1, melting point 
above 36 deg. C. 

Carbolic acid No. 2, melting point 
above 32 deg. C. 

Carbolic acid No. 3, common crys- 
tal, uncertain as to melting point and 
color. 

Carbolic acid No. 4, 90 to 95 per cent 
pure phenol, the rest water to Keep its 
liquid at ordinary temperature. 

Carbolic acid No. 5, cresol of light 
color, no impurities save water. 

Carbolic acid No. 6, cresol and xy le- 
nd, containing some neutral oils and 
naphthalin, 80 to 85 per cent. 
Carbolic acid, 60 per cent crude. 
Also a bottle of creasote. 
The crude acid is reduced to any 
strength desired by the trade, even as 
low as 10 per cent, with the inferior 
tar products. 

These packages, when sold to the 
trade, are branded with the percentage 
of acid contained therein. It can be 
readily seen how the retail trade and 
the public generally can be deceived in 
this crude acid after it has passed into 
second hands. 

It is said that the lower dilutions of 
crude acids are very freely used, and 
true carbolic acid has had to answer 
for the dissatisfaction caused by their 
use. 

Much of it is sold without explana- 
tion, and people being satisfied with 
the tarry smell think they have used 
arid freely, when really little genuine 
acid has oeen made use of. If these 
lower grades had never been used un- 
der the name of carbolic acid, the use 
of the true acid would be greater and 
its reputation better to-day. 

The lower grade acids are not im- 
ported into this country. 

From the foregoing we find that car- 
bolic acid is made in America that can 
well be depended on as a medicinal 
agent^ that it can be conscientiously 
used m dispensing; and, since the low 
grade acids are strictly American 
products, would it not be well to en- 
courage the sale of the genuine acid, 
thereby not 'only doing the public a 
good service, but also encouraging the 
manufacturer by allowing him a 
further profit in converting these in- 
ferior grades into pure crystal carbolic 
acid in which there is much virtue. 



Ivy FoiBoning. 

Carbolic Acid 3 i. 

Strong Ammonia Water 3 ss. 

Olive Oil 5iij. 

M. Apply on compresses every two 
to three nours, an ice-bag being super- 
imposed if there is much pain.— Dr. H. 
Hahn, Therap. Croz. 

Sulphate of Zinc | B8. 

Olive Oil J viij. 

Shake thoroughly and apply on soft 
cloths, two applications being usually 
sufficient. — J>B.. Buzzel, Idem. 

Osmate of Potassium, made by 
Merck, of Darmstadt, to take tho 
place of osmic acid, has been reported 
to have proved serviceable in epilepsy. 
The salt is preferable to the acid as 
being less hygroscopic and lees irri- 
tating to the respiratory organs. 
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GINGER IN "SOLUBLE 
ESSENCE." 

BY LX7THER F. STEVENS, OP BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

THE published accounts of the work 
done by Mr. Thresh, of London, 
in his studies ux>on ginger proved 
exeeedinglv attractive to the present 
writer, and one dull afternoon, some 
years ago, while running through that 
gentleman's experiments, the tnou^ht 
would obtrude itself upon the brain, 
that if in the second stage of his oper- 
ation ^*lime or magnesia" was dis- 
advantageous, perhaps it might be also 
in the first, although he there uses it 
to throw down the resins. This idea led 
on to the further query : Why should 
not water alone be a sufficient precipi- 
tant ? Thence followed trials and ae- 
tailed experiments which eventuated 
in the proof to the writer's mind that 
it was possible to easily produce, by a 
simple process, a trul;$r soluble essence 
of finger, readily nuscible with any 
ordinary diluent, and yet representing 
all the grateful portions and the real 
therapeutic values of Tinctura zingi- 
beris. Ph. 1870, and greater than the 
tincture of 1880, in the same doses, and 
at a less prime cost. 

Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard, who has con- 
tributed much to the history of ginger, 
in answer to a queiy before the Mass. 
State Pharmaceutical Association, 
June, 1885, recites the successive at- 
tempts at a soluble essence, mention- 
ing, successively, B. Proctor, of Eng- 
land, or the alum process, where the 
resins are partlv precipitated, partly 
broken up by sulphate of alumina. 

Creuse s, or the magnesia plan (also 
at first adopted by Thresh without 
credit to Creuse), where the concen- 
trated alcoholic tincture is treated 
with magnesia, filtered, and then evap- 
orated to increase the strength. 

Carl Rube's process, or the scrap fil- 
ter-paper metnod; getting rid of th« 
alcohol by evaporation at a very low 
temperature, and then dissolving as 
much as possible of the remainder in 
aqueous medium. 

Also Thresh's later process ; all resins 
precipitated by air, hydrated lime, 
freeing from lime by an acid, and then 
clearing and fining the product. 

Another method still, and one used 
by some manufacturers of bottlers' 
supplies, is simply to saponify the re- 
sins in the usual way by means of a 
strong alkali. 

None of these are exactly satisfac- 
tory; some attempt too much, some 
are deficient in aroma, 3ome, if still 
hot, are open also to the objection of a 
soapy chemical taste and smell. 

So brother Sheppard concluded, and 
correctly, that, owing to the peculiar 
constituents of Ginger, no prepara- 
tions from it could be made which will 
mix readily with aqueous menstrua 
and still accurately represent the 
drug. 

To Mr. Thresh is due the great 
credit of the discovery of gingerol, 
which had been suspected by Prof. 
Buchheim during his experiments in 
1873, but has not up to the present 
time, so far as I can find from any 
publication, been isolated. 

The oils and resin had been well 
known since the study put upon the 
article by our own Proctor when he de- 
vised a fluid extract. 

Thresh finds in ginger a hot pungent 
resin, a secondary less active resin, an 
active principle gingerol, a volatile oil, 
a heavy oil, wax, fat, gum, coloring 
matters, etc. 

We wish to save nearly all of these 
except the first hot resin. Therefore, 
into a half -gallon bottle put the follow- 
ing: 

3 Fluid Ext. Ginger Oi. 

Powd. Pumice stone. .4 oz. avdp. 
Water Oij. 



Pour the fluid extract into the bottle, 
and add to it the pumice ; shake well 
occasionally during several hours, and 
then slowly add the water in portions 
of about four fluid ounces, witn plenti- 
ful agitation, and alternate periods of 
rest and subsidence. Continue this at 
intervals during twenty-four hours, 
then filter, and upon the mass in the 
filter pour water until three pints are 
obtained, or until the three pints of 
partly alcoholic liquid originally min- 
gled are pushed througn, without 
allowing much water to pass. If the 
filtrate thus^obtained is not (^uite clear, 
it may be shaken with a little more 
pumice or a very little clean talc; the 
latter, however, must be used with 
care, as it is a magnesium compound, 
and may produce a noticeable effect 
upon the aelicate flavor we seek. 

The finished product is a delightful 
representative of the ginger minus the 
hot taste. It has the full aroma, and. 
taken internally, is a prompt ana 
rapid diffusible stimulant without 
after-reaction. 

It is of light straw color (the color 
varying with different samples of pow- 
dered root), darkens slightly upon 
standing, and by deposit of a little 
resin becomes in time a little cloudy. 

The water here does the precipitat- 
ing, throwing down from the strongly 
alcoholic solution the dark resin and 
some of the coloring matters. 

The inert separating material pre- 
vents the agglutination of the precip- 
itate into flakes and lumps. The altei^ 
nate. agitation, rest, and subsidence 
enables the new dilute spirit to dissolve 
nearlv every essential portion except 
the alpha resin. 

Mr. Thresh, in 1882, tried the water 
and pumice plan, but dumped the 
whole together at once, and, after 
rapid agitation, flltered, when he found 
so Uttle aroma in the product that he 
abandoned the plan, missing one of 
the necessary points of the manipula- 
tion, viz., anaUowance of time for the 
exchange of solvents £rom strong to 
weak spirit. 

Aluminates, any alkali, even the 
alkaline earths or their caroonates, are 
detrimental to flavor and aroma. 
Thresh proved that this was because 
the two principles— volatile oil and 
gingerol— are very readily broken up ; 
wie latter particularly neing super- 
sensitive to rough treatment. Heat 
drives off volatile oil, ether only may 
be distilled from a solution containing 
it ; ethereal extract of ginger may be 
freed from the ether, which distils at 
98° to 100" F. (37" C), but shortly after 
that has passed the oil comes over by 
itself. In distilling mixtures of various 
alcoholic strength, the volatile oil be- 
gins to come over with the very flrst 
portion of spirit at 180" to 185* F. (78* 
80" C), and continues until the aqueous 
vapor rises at 211' to 213", by which 
time aU the volatile oil has escaped 
from the flask. If the heat is contin- 
ued up to 220** to 226" F. (104" to 107" C), 
the remaining gingerol begins to suffer 
decomposition ; it will even commence 
to break up by long boiling with wa- 
ter. 

Some preliminary points need noting 
here: the ginger u^ed should be true 
"Jamaica," because the volatile oil 
from that variety is far pleasanter 
than when obtained from African or 
Chinese (Cochin ginger), and besides, 
both the other kinds nave far more oi 
the resins which we seek to eliminate. 

The fluid extract should contain no 
glycerin, is preferable when freshly 
prepared, and should not have been 
neated in the process of manufacture, 
because there will have been loss of 
essential matters. 

The powdered pumice, as obtained in 
the market, has sometimes a little 
starchy matter from the mill, and 
sometimes a portion of impalpable 
powder, either of which go through 
the fllter, but can be removed by the 
second shaking, as before spoken of. 



Powdered silica may be used in place 
of pumice. Kaolin, fuller's earth, or 
talc are not advisable. 

Endeavors to increase the strength 
of the finished preparation, that is, to 
make it represent more than 83^ of 
the soluble portions of the fluid ex- 
tract, are not economical, as there is 
loss of gingerol upon the filter; and 
increase of alcoholic strength causes 
more resin to pass through, which 
afterwards is slowly deposited. 

That the soluble essence as thus pro- 
duced contains volatile oil is proved 
by distillation, or, easily, by throwing 
a teaspoonful upon the surface of hot 
water in a cup, when it becomes evi- 
dent to the nose. That it contains es- 
sence of ginger or gingerol is proved 
by physiological test— by swallowing 
some, when shortly a genial glow is 
felt extending throughout the circula- 
tion. 

The mass remaining upon the filter, 
if dried and washed with alcohol, 
yields a solution of hot resin of value 
for cooking, or for the delectation of 
** old drunks." If the alcohol is re- 
covered by distiUation, it is found to 
be sweet, clean, and pure, fit for any 
purpose, which shows that no volatile 
oil clings to the filter, and the resin 
will be left behind thick, black, and 
hoi, and about 3 fluidrachms of it 
form 16 Troy ounces of Jamaica gin- 
ger; the sample shown weighed 177 
grains, a little over 2^. (Thresh aver- 
ages about 2^.) Without doubt, there 
^vill be plenty of use found for it. 

The pumice may be regained after 
washing, white and handsome, ready 
to be used again ; so that this seems to 
be the Frenchman's ideal process 
where nothing is lost. 

In the distillation of the alcoholic 
washings, if the heat be pushed at the 
last, after the spirit is all off, a pun- 
gent smell is noticed for a few mo- 
ments in the air immediately sur- 
rounding the apparatus; but nothing 
condenses in a Liebig condenser sup- 
plied with cold water, showing that a 
trace of gingerol hangs on to the last. 
Thresh has found it difficult to en- 
tirely free the resin from gingerol. 

Of this soluble essence, 50 Cc. was 
evaporated at a gentle heat in a 
weighed capsule until weight ceased 
to be lost ; it gave a total residue of 
21, which, doubled, equals .42, or a li^ 
tie less than i of 1^. 

To prove the presence of volatile 
oil^ 50 C.c. was distilled until all 
spirit had passed over, and collected 
in an iced receiver. It has the smell 
of the oil, fragrant, but slight taste. 

The residue is aromatic, aqueous, 
cloudy, and tvarm. To find when the 
oil comes over most freely, 50 C.c. was 
distilled to dryness, the Liebig con- 
denser iced, and the products received 
in succession small portions of about 
5 C.c. in small iced receivers. 

Distillation commenced with No. 1 
at about 185° F., No. 2 at about 200'' 
F., No. 3 at about 203° to 212" F. 
Each of these smelled strongly of the 
volatile oil, the No. 1 much the most 
so. With No. 3, all the spirit had 
come over, and with it all tne aroma. 
Successive numbers caught only aque- 
ous matters of little smell or taste un- 
til No. 7, at 213° F., which begins 
to have a peculiar smell, partly pun- 

fent of ginger and partly Durnt— evi- 
ently some of the gingerol and its 
products in aqueous solution. This 
continued up to dryness in Nos. 8 and 
9, at 225* F. The residue in the flask 
dissolves part of it in alcohol, and is 
pungent and hot to taste, empyreu- 
matic to the smeU. Part dissolves 
only in water, and is pungent to the 
taste, aromatic Ind tarry to the smell. 
The first contains some resins, some 
products of gingerol, and some gin- 
gerol. The second, considerable crude 
gingerol, some tarry matters soluble 
in water, but no resm. 

From the original fluid extract 
there was taken 50 C.c, and distilled 
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in the same ma^i^Qr as above, and at 
same heats, except that about 3 flui- 
drachms were received at once in 
iced homoeopathic vials. The spirit 
oil came over smelling of volatile oil, 
the first the strongest ; but no taste de- 
veloped until No 4, nearly the last of 
the epirit, and No. 5 (about L flui- 
drachm), which smells and tastes of 
the gingerol. No. 6 (J fluidrachm), 
is aqueous, with a drop or two ot 
apparently the terpene, or else a heavy 
ou. It has little taste, but a strong 
burnt smell. The residues were char- 
red so much as to produce only de- 
composition products — creasote and 
coal. This cursory examination, phar- 
maceutical in its character, and not 
strictly analytical, seems to prove 
that this product contains all the volar 
tile oil or aroma, all that is possible 
by any process of the gingerol or 
active principle and a small portion 
of the flavoring resins, and is minus 
the hot reedn and most of the coloring. 



DBTSBMINATION OF MELTING 
POINTS.* 

BY HSNRT O. 0. MAISOH. 

APHARMAOiST has many compoimds 
of different properties to work 
with. A method for the determina- 
tion of melting points used with one of 
those compounds may work well, 
while it can be used in few others. We 
must consequently use a method which 
best suits the subiect imder considera- 
tion; thus phosphorus could be melt- 
ed under water, while the different 
camphors can be melted on mercury. 
From the above remarks it can easily 
be seen that the beet manner of treat- 
ing the subject of melting points would 
be to class those articles together 
whose melting point could best be de- 
termined by the same method. The 
headings imder which I propose to 
consider the different methods are as 
follows: Class I. Camphors, Resins, 
Waxes^and Alkaloids; Class II. Fats; 
Class III. Subjects not easily oxidized; 
Class rv. Subjects easily oxidized in 
contact -with air. 

Class I. Camphors, Eesins, Waxes, 
and Alkaloids. 

The method which I would advise 
being used for this class is the follow- 
ine : A small beaker is filled two-thirds 
full of mercury, into which a ther- 
mometoT is suspended so that the mer- 
cury just covers the bulb of the ther- 
mometex. A small quantity of the 
article under examination is placed 
directly on the mercury and kept as 
close to the thermometer as possible. 
Heat is then gradually appliea, so that 
the rise of the mercury in the ther- 
mometer does not exceed two or three 
degrees Fahrenheit a minute. When 
the first indications of melting are vis- 
ible, note the number of degrees and 
carefully regulate the heat so as to 
keep the temperature stationary at this 
point for a little time, to see if the whole 
Quantity will melt. If the article un- 
aer examination does not melt com- 
pletely, a^ain very carefully apply 
neat until the whole quantity is melted 
to a transparent liquid. The temper- 
ature at which this takes place can be 
regarded as the melting or fusing point 
near enough for all practical purposes, 
though, if greater accuracy is required, 
it is first necessary to examine a body 
with a known melting point, under the 
same conditions as are those when ex- 
aming the body with the imknown 
melting point. We obtain thus the 
ratio of variation in this particu- 
lar instance, and the required melting 
point can then easily be obtained from 
the given data. This comparison can 
be used in all subsequently named 
classes. 

Class n. Fats. 
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The above method can be used here 
also, but it will not give such satisfac- 
tory results as the following : A small 
thin Rlass tube is drawn out very fine, 
and the melted fat then sucked up into 
the tube, the capillary portion of which 
is melted to a point. The part to 
be used is then laid aside for two or 
three days in a C(X)1 place. The tube 
is attached to a thermometer by 
means of a rubber band in such a man- 
ner that the capillary portion is as 
close to the bulb of the thermometer 
as possible. The apparatus is then 
placed so that the liquid, either water 
or sulphuric acid, just covers the bulb 
of the thermometer. Now gradually 
apply heat, being careful about the rise 
of the mercury in the thermometer. 
The melting point is that degree at 
which the column of fat is transparent. 
Another method is to have the capil- 
lary tube open below, and noting the 
temperature at which the fat is pressed 
upward in the tube. This latter 
method does not give as accurate re- 
sults as the former, some fats becom- 
ing entirely soft before they are melt- 
ed, but it can be used to good advantage 
in determining of the melting points 
of some resins. 

Class III. Subjects not easily oxi- 
dized. 

The method given under Clacs I. can 
be used here, but only in such cases 
where no reaction takes place. Where 
this method cannot be used, we must 
resort to the sand-bath and a thin 
porcelain capsule. The temperature 
registered by the thermometer v?ill be 
several degrees too high; as a correc- 
tion we can use the comparison men- 
tioned under Class I. 

Class IV. Subjects easily oxidized 
in contact with air. 

Subjects imder examination, like sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and others which 
easily Durn or oxidize, or in which 
there takes place dissociation or other 
chemical cnange when heated in air, 
must be melted in some liquid in which 
the article imder examination is not 
at all or only very slightly soluble, 
and with which no chemical decompo- 
sition takes place. The best manner 
in which to apply this method is to 
suspend a piece of the substance in the 
liquid, and keep the bulb of the ther- 
mometer as close as possible to it. 
This method has been tried by Ger 
ardin (Compt Rendus, 1863, LIV., 
1,083) with sulphur and phosphorus 
in different media, and the melting 
point was found to be invariably 111.5" 
C. and 44.3'' C. respectively. 

At vaiious times, descriptions of ap- 
paratus for the determination of melt- 
ing points have been published. 
Dragendorff (** Analyse der Pflanzen," 
1313) does not apply heat directly 
to the beaker spoKen of under 
Class I. He allows the rim of the 
beaker to rest on the top of a filter 
dryer, and covers the wnole with a 
bottle, the bottom of which has been 
taken out. The thermometer is sus- 
pended through the neck of the bottle, 
and is there fastened by a cork. The 
whole apparatus stands on an iron 
plate, the filter dryer being of such a 
height that the beaker does not rest 
on the plate. Heat is now applied 
gradually to the iron plate, carefully 
regulating the temperature. 

Another form of apparatus has been 
described by Gustav Oldberg {Rep, d. 
Ana. Chem., 1886, 94).* The apparatus 
consists of two glass tubes of different 
diameters. A bulb is blown into one 
end of the narrower tube, and the 
tubes then connected above and below 
with each other by two glass tubes, 
the upper one being the wider, and 
being attached somewhat slant. The 
apparatus is then filled with wat«r or 
some other liquid so as to almost fill 
the upper connecting tube. A ther- 
mometer with the subject imder ex- 
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amination in a fine glass tube is then 
adjusted so that its bulb is in the bulb 
of the apparatus. The liquid in the 
apparatus is then heated gradually in 
the wide upright glass tune. 

Authors vary very much in regard 
as to which pomt shall be taken as the 
melting point. F. Rudorff (Poggr. Ana., 
1870, 140, 420) holds that the conceal- 
ing and melting points are identical, 
and that the temperature at which the 
subject congeals shall be regarded as 
the melting point. Other authors, op- 
pased to tne foregoing, hold that the 
congealing and melting points are at 
different temperatures. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
a few remarks as to the value of the 
melting points given in the Pharmc^ 
copoaia. Melting points should not be 
given in the Pharmacopoeia, except in 
such places where they are necessary 
for testing the purity of articles, 
for example, in the cases of g]acial 
acetic acid, oil of theobroma, petrola- 
tum, etc. The melting points of the 
various alkaloids and several other 
articles are entirely out of place in the 
Pharmacopoeia, these only belong to 
the text-books. 



DIOSCOBEA BULBIFEBA. 

BY J. U. AND J. G. LLOYD. 

WE submit herewith, as a curiosity, 
to the members or the American 
Pharmaceutical Association a speci- 
men of the aerial tubers from the i)to«- 
corea buWifera L. The plant is a native 
of Ceylon, but it is now cultivated in 
some parts of the Southern States. 
The specimen submitted herewith was 
obtained through the courtesy of Dr. 
J. F. Walker, of New Orleans. 

Numerous species of Dioacarea are 
cultivated in tropical countries for the 
tuberous roots, which are edible, con- 
taining a large proportion of starch. 
The Dioscorea sativa is the most com- 
mon one in the Southern States, as the 
tubers are highly relished bythe ne- 
groes, who call them yams. We have 
also a native species of Dioscorea, the 
roots of which do not bear tubers, but 
on the contrary are very hard and 
woody, and are used in medicine im- 
der the name of colic root or wild yam. 
The interest attached to the tubers 
presented are that they are borne 
above the ground. For while a large 
number of plants have subterranean 
tubers, but very few bear them on the 
stem. We have a species of Hly, also 
a few other plants that have thisliabit, 
but it is comparatively rare in the 
vegetable kingdom. 



* Described and illustrated in this Journal, July, 
I9i», p. 124. 



Lotion for Bhus Folsoning.— Dr. 
£. Mommsen, of Bloomington, lU., 
writes to the Medical Record that im- 
mediate relief to the patient poisoned 
by Rhus venenata followed the local 
use of 

Carbolic Acid gr. x. 

Boric Acid (powdered) 3 jj. 

Vaseline 5 i. 

M. Apply two or three times daily. 

Cutioura ointment is reported to 
consist of a petroleum jelly, colored 
green, perfumed with bergamot, and 
containing 2j6 of carbolic acid. 

* * Trinitrine " is the name adopted in 
many European localties in prescrib- 
ing nitro-gfycerin, in order to avoid 
alarming nervous patients. 

The Volta Prize.— The Volta prize 
of 50,000 francs will be awarded bythe 
Paris Academy next year for the most 
worthy discovery in the province of 
electrotechnics in its application to 
chemical, technical, or therapeutic 
uses. The theses must be presented 
by June 30th, 1887. 
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EDITOKIAL. 

DISPENSING DOCTOBS. 

HAVE read with satisfaction 
.«. your editorial on * Counter Pre- 
scribing ' in the last American Drug- 
gist. Sow, do you not think some- 
thing should be said for the benefit of 
the patrons of the Druggist on 
* Physicians Dispensing their own 
Remedies,' which they buy of the 
druggist at greatly reduced prices and 
give to their patients; thus /doing' 
the amiable druggist out of his legiti- 
mate profit ? 

" * Ne sutor ultra crepidavi.' " * 
Unquestionably, something may be 
said on the subject referred to by our 
correspondent, and in the first place 
let us understand that, while the law 
of the State of New York confines the 
practice of medicine to legally quali- 
fied and licensed physicians, dispens- 
ing is not restricted, in the same way, 
to legally qualified and licensed phar- 
macists, for the law regulating the sale 
of medicines makes an exception in the 
case of physicians dispensing medi- 
cines to their own patients. In the 
case referred to in our last issue, it 
was the presumption that the law had 
been violated that led to the proceed- 
ings before the court. To completely 
reverse the situation, as our correspon- 
dent seems to have intended, we should 
have a suit brought by a pharmaceuti- 
cal association against a physician for 
selling medicines to other persons than 
those who are his patients. Now, no 
publication has been made of such a 
practice carried to a degree that would 
warrant complaint on the part of 
^ — - — _^__^^_^_^_^— _^_— ^— . 

♦ The shoeionker should not go beyond his last. 



pharmacists or, much less, a suit for 
enforcement of the pharmacy law. 

Second.— Respecting the custom of 
physicians dispensing, themselves, the 
remedies they use in their practice, it 
may be safely presumed that three- 
fourths of the doctors of this country 
do so. Perhaps a smaller proportion 
of doctors in New York State follow 
this custom, but it is certainly the case 
that they are in the majority. Those 
who write prescriptions for nearly 
everything which they administer are 
to be found only in cities. Even in towns 
and villfiiges of considerable size, where 
good pharmacists can be foimd, the 
custom of physicians dispensing is to 
a great extent in vogue; and even in 
cities there are to be foimd many phy- 
sicians who do so as a rule, prescrip- 
tions being written by them only when 
something out of the ordinary is de- 
manded, or when external applications 
are desired. 

Doubtless the proportion of those 
who dispense as well as advise is 
growing less in some localities, but we 
suspect that the practice among manu- 
facturing pharmacists of sending ciiv 
culars and agents directly to physi- 
cians, and of preparing remedies in 
such forms as pills, tablets, granules, 
pills, troches, divided powders, cap- 
sules, fiuid extracts, etc., tends very 
largely to encourage dispensing by 
doctors even in the larger cities. 

The conditions of the practice of 
medicine and of the drug trade must 
undergo a very decided change before 
the present state of afiEairs in this re- 
gard will be altered. In sparsely- 
settled regions the doctor must always 
be his own dispenser, and he will pur- 
chase his medicines either from the 
nearest retail pharmacist, or of a 
wholesale house, in trade packages, 
and in the latter case at as low a rate 
as they can be obtained by the phar- 
macist. A short time since, during 
the height of the excitement over rate- 
cutting among retail pharmacists, 
some attempts were made to prevent 
sales to physicians by wholesale drug- 
gists, but we are not aware that these 
efforts were successful. 

Respecting the custom referred to 
by our correspondent, of physicians 
purchasing remedies of the druggist 
at greatly reduced prices and giving 
them to their patients, we can hardly 
believe that such instances are suffi- 
ciently numerous, or the amount of 
medicine so given away so valuable as 
to seriously affect the welfare of the 
druggist. It is probable that greater 
damage to the interests of the latter 
would follow a practice of having a 
druggist fill prescriptions for which the 
physician pays a low price, and which 
he furnishes to his patient at the same 
low price. This, however, involves an 
amount of trouble without correspond- 
ing profit, not likely to be undertaken 
by a physician in much demand, and 
is only likely to occur under extraordi- 
nary circumstances — circumstances 
which would warrant the exercise of 
some degree of charity, perhaps, on 
the part of the pharmacist. 

It is a very proper practice among 
many pharmacists, when called upon 
by a physician to prepare a prescrip- 
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tion for which the physician has to pay, 
to inquire whether it is for his peraonoi 
use or for a patient. In the former 
case, the amount charged will depend 
very largely upon their personal rela- 
tions, whereas when the medicine is 
for a patient, and is to be paid for, the 
full price is charged. It certainly in- 
dicates a remarkable disregard, on the 
part of a pharmacist, of his own in- 
terests and the interests of his calling 
if he is willing to habitually sell drugs 
to any person who is not in needy cir- 
cumstances for what they cost, and 
take no account of the value of profes- 
sional services rendered in compound- 
ing them. Even when medicines are 
supplied in bulk to physicians who 
dispense them, the pharmacist who 
does so should derive same profit from 
the transaction. 

What the doctor chooses to do with 
his remedies after he has bought them 
becomes, then, his own af^ir. If he 
sells them for what he can get, his 
practice resembles that of every other 
dealer. If he prefers to give them 
away— that is also his business. 



Allied to this subject is that of pay- 
ing a percentage to doctors on the pre- 
scriptions ordered by them; and upon 
this there can be but one honest opin- 
ion. The doctor who exacts such a 
percentage and the apothecary who 
pays it, both deserve to be driven from 
any community. Neither should re- 
ceive the patronage or society of de- 
cent people. 



John Wyeth & Bro., of Philadel- 
phia, have secured the conviction in 
a Brooklyn court, of James Crosher, 
who in company with others have for 
some time past been selling fraudu- 
lent imitations of the wares manufac- 
tured by that house. Crosher was 
fined $200, or imprisonment for 200 
days if the fine is not paid. 

Dr. Clbmentb Forbtti, late Prol 
of Chemistry and Pharmacology at 
the University of La Paz (Bolivia), 
claims to have proof that in 1857 
Prof. Enrique Pizzi of La Paz, isolated 
the alkaloid of coca leaf— two years 
before it was discovered by Niemann, 
the German chemist. Foretti has 
not only documentary evidence, but 
also specimens of the cocaine made 
by Pizzi in 1867.5 

Dr. BroAdbbnt, of London, in a re- 
cent address before the British Medical 
Association, called attention to the in- 
jurious effects which follow the pro- 
longed use of colchicum by gouty per- 
sons, and the consequent increased 
arterial tension which it induces. He 
pointed out the necessity for clearing 
the system after the colchicum has 
been used for a time, by the administra- 
tion of alkaUes. 

Dr. G. Bell, of Indianapolis, com- 
mends papayotin as a solvent for 
diphtheritic membrane. He blows it 
into the larynx by means of a glass 
tube of suitable size, to which a piece 
of small rubber tubing serves as mouth- 
piece. 

Benzoate of sodium to the amount 
of 300 grains daily is recommended as 
a remedy for erysipelas. The tempera- 
ture generally falls to the normal 
within forty-eight hours, and the des- 
quamation is imusually rapid. 
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WOLFEBT'S AIB-TESTEB. 

SW. Abbott, M.D., secretary of the 
• MassachuBsetts State Board of 
Health, describes in the Boston Med, 
and Surg, Jour, a method introduced 
by Wolpert* for ascertaining the qual- 
ity of the air of inhabited apartments. 
The instrument consists of a simple 
rubber bulb (A) , of a capacity of 28 C. c. , 
a ^lass outlet tube (B), with a con- 
stricted extremity (E). A glass test- 
tube (C), 12 centimetres in length and 
2 centimetres in diameter, has a hori- 
zontal mark near the bottom, indicat- 
injg the point to which it must be filled 
with perfectly clear lime-water to con- 
tain 3 C.c. The bottom of the tube is 
whitened, and has a black mark (D) 
stamped upon it. A small wooden 
stand, a brush or swab, a vial of vine- 
gar for cleaning the tube, and a 
bottle of clear hme-water complete 
the outfit. 

In order to use the instrument, the 
lime-water (a saturated solution) 
should be poiu-ed in the tube to the 
mark. Ftess the bulb with the thumb 
to expel the air as quickly as possible, 
and cillow it to fill with the iir of the 
apartment, insert the small tube iniio 
the lime-water nearly to the bottom, 
and again expel the air with moderate 
rapidity, so tnat the bubbles may rise 
nearly to the top of the tube, but do 
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ible until thirty or forty fillings are 
made. 

The instrument should be used by 
daylight, over a white ground, as a 
sheet of writing-paper, and care should 
be taken not to vitiate the result by 
the observer's own breath. 

The following approximate table is 
taken from the article by Professor 
Wolpert, the first column representme 
the number of fillings of the bulb, ana 
the second column the parts per 10,000 
of carbonic acid in a given sample of 
air. 
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Wolpert's air-tester. 

not overfiow, taking care to continue 
the pressure of the thumb till the 
small tube is removed from the lime- 
water. Repeat this process until the 
mark upon the bottom of the test-tube 
is obscured by the opacity produced 
by the reaction of the carbonic acid 
upon the lime-water, the observer 
looking downwards through the lime- 
water from the top of the test-tube. 
: With very fouiair, it is necessary 
to^ examine the mark after filling cmd 
diAphargingthe bulb a few times only; 
wiCh good air, it must be filled twenty- 
five times and upwards. 

The bulb represented in the cut is 
made a little larger than the required 
capacity, since a small amount of re- 
sioual air usually remains in the bulb 
and cannot be expelled without great 
care. 

After each observation, the test-tube 
must be washed out and wiped dry. 
If a white incrustation forms upon the 
tube, it may be easily removed with 
a little vinegar, after which the tube 
should be thoroughly washed with 
pure water and dried. 

If the mark becomes obscured after 
filling the bulb ten or fifteen times 
only, the air of an apartment is unfit 
for continuous respiration. 

In a sick-chamber, the air should be 
so pure that the turbidity of the lime- 
water will not render the mark invis- 

* Kiiifache Pr&fans: der Luftreiiiheit in Wolin- 
rinmen. iron Dr. Wolpert, Prof, in KAlMrslautem. 
OentralbUtt fftr Allgemeine Oesundheittpflefce, 
Vol. II.. p.m. 
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Sending Liquids by Mail.—- The 
following is an abstract of Order No. 
135, by the Post-Master General: Li- 
quids and oils (not to exceed four fluid- 
ounces)^ pastes, salves, or articles 
easily hquefiable, must be inclosed in 
a wooden or papier macM block, not 
less than three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick in the thinnest part, strong 
enough to support the weight of mails 
X>iled in bags and resist rough hand- 
ling. Between the bottle and the 
block must be some absorbent, such as 
cotton, felt, asbestos, cork crumbs, in 
order to prevent damage to other par- 
cels. The top of the block must have 
a metal or wooden screw lid fitting 
tightly and have rubber pads. Articles 
not liquid must be placed in a bag, 
box, or removable envelope or wrap- 
ping made of paper, cloth, or parch- 
ment, and placed within a box or tube 
of metal or wood with sliding clasp 
or screw lid. If the articles are liable 
to break, there must be some elastic 
packing between the inner i)ackag[e 
and the box or tube in whicb it is 
mailed. Ethereal or inflammable ar- 
ticles are excluded. 

Oil of Turpentine is highly recom- 
mended by Dr. L. Eliot, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, as a remedy for abort- 
ing mammary abscess. Immediate- 
ly upon the discovery of a tender, 
hard spot in the gland, it is to be 
bathed with oil of turpentine, and 
a piece of rag or flannel saturated 
witli it is to DC applied. The child 
should be allowed to nurse less often 
from the affected breast, and, as a 
rule, the trouble will disappear in two 
or, at most, three days. — Med, Record. 

Anodyne for Irritable Bladders.— 
W. P. Coi)eland, of Eufaula, Ala., says 
that the irritable bladder commonly 
met with in old men who have an en- 
larged prostate may be relieved by in- 
jecting, through a soft catheter: 

Benzoate of Sodium.. gr. x. 

Tinct. Qelsemium. . .^t. xx. ad gtt. xxx. 

Water Ji. 

Warm before injecting, withdraw the 
-catheter, and allow it to remain in the 
bladder twenty to thirty minutes. The 
catheter may be reintroduced to facili- 
tate the escape of the remedy.— Afed. 
Record, 



AUTOMATIO SHUT-OFF FOB 
GAS BUBNEBS. 

ON page 83 of our last May number 
we gave an illustration and de- 
scription of an automatic cut-off for 
gas burners, which is intended to pre- 
vent accidents in laboratories. 

The principle involved in the con- 
struction of this apparatus— which is 
itself an improvement of another pre- 
viously illustrated by us on page 67 of 
our volume for 1884 — ^is very similar to 
that which underlies the automatic 
shut-off for ordinary gas burners lately 
patented by W. W. 8herman, of 316 
Fourth street, San Francisco {Sclent, 
Amer,y Jime 12th), and which is here 
illustrated. 

The compensating spring C is com- 
posed of an outer brass spring and an 
inner steel spring imited, and is bent 
to pass up over or in proximity to the 
top of the burner, and its free end is 
formed with a catch,/, havine notches 
upon opposite edg^, one above the 
other, tnat engage, but not simultane- 
ously, with the pins i, m on the plate 
D, secured to one end of tiie cock. 
The pins are at a slightly greater dis- 
tance apart than the notches. Pivoted 
to the cock is a weighted lever E, which 
is held aj^ainst the outside of the plate 
by a spring O, a bent arm of the lever 
resting against a fixed stop or upper 
end ot a cam-shaped lever GF, arranged 




Automatio ahut-off. 

to come in contact with the free end 
of the spring. When the cock is 
closed, the lever E occupies a vertical 
pjsition with its weighted end down. 
tJpon raising this lever to a horijBontal 
I)osition— the plate D turning with it— 
the pin i is caused to engage with the 
lower notch, while the pin m will be 
out of engagement with its notch. 
The escaping gas may now be lighted. 
The heated spring contracts, owing to 
the different rates of expansion of the 
two metals composing it. when the 
outer notch will free itself from the 
pin i, and the inner notch will engage 
with the pin m, thereby preventing 
the cock from closing. Should the gas 
be extinguished by accident, the 
spring, upon cooling, will expand, free 
the notch from the pin w, and allow 
the lever to drop and shut off the gas 
by tiuning the plate attached to the 
cock. To extinguish the flame by 
hand, th3 lever Eis simply depressed, 
when its bent arm presses the pivoted 
cam-piece G against the spring C to 
force the catch from engagement with 
the pins, and permit the lever to close 
the cock. 



Naroeine has been found by French 
physicicms to be an excellent remedy 
in whooping cough— surprisingly quick 
results having followea its use. The 
best mode of administering it is in a 
syrup of which a teaspoonful repre- 
sents one. centigramme of the drug. 
This is the minimum dose for a chUa, 
the average being two and one-half to 
five centigranmies. — Med, Reo, 
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The Bceptio. 
A ooRRSSFONDKNT writes :— Tbe great 
opponent to all progress in therapeu- 
tics is the sceptic. He never loses an 
opportunity of stating that he does 
not believe in therapeutics. '* if there 
be such a thing. " He publishes a book 
on medicine, and ostentatiously leaves 
out all reference to treatment. He 
declares openly that he does not know 
of any disease or morbid condition 
which can be influenced in the slight- 
est defcree by drugs. He does not 
credit any statements as to the good 
effect of iron in ansemia, and scofts at 
the idea of mercury being of the 
slightest practical value in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. He has a deeply 
rooted antipathy to phosphorus and 
arsenic, and considers any one who 
prescribes them either a knave or a 
tool. In lecturing on the uses of such 
a drug as digitalis, he tells his audi- 
ence that the dose of the infusion is 
from a teaspoonful to a bucketful ; '* it 
is all the same.'' When called upon 
to treat a case of poisoning, he aavo- 
cates ** expectant treatment/' and is 
decidedly adverse to antidotes on 
principle. The sceptic is not, as a 
rule, well read ; he is apt to think that 
every drug with which he is not famil- 
iar— and they are many —must needs 
be *'an American quack remedy." 
The term ** pharmacology " is not 
familiar to him, but he thinks it ** has 
something to do with dispensing." By 
a curious coincidence, he is to be found 
on all hospital committees, and takes 
the greatest interest in the appoint- 
ment of the lecturers on materia 
medica, preferring the candidate 
who knows least about it, on the 
g^und that he will have no precon- 
ceived ideas. The sceptic probably 
commenced life as a patholo^st, but, 
after a variable period of time, has 
lost faith even in that. Having thrown 
fajs medical studies aside, he devotes 
his energy and attention to recondite 
works on philosophy. He gradually 
develops a disbelief in any future, and 
is doubtful about the past. At his 
necropsy, in which he possibly regrets 
being mcapacitated irom teJdng a 
part, a gumma is found in his brain, 
for which, years before, he had de- 
clined to oe treated. Such are the 
men and the minds who so persistently 
oppose all progress in therapeutics. 
Umortunately, their influence, pend- 
ing the fatal termination, is often ex- 
tremely prejudicial to any advance, 
and acts as a damper to the more en- 
terprising and restless spirits, who, 
imoued with the enthusiasm of their 
calling, seek to obviate the present 
impenections in our means of diag- 
nosis and treatment, and have the 
courage of their opinions. The most 
disastrous effect is thus produced on 
the minds of students, who are only 
too glad of an excuse to avoid the arid 
and difficult manipulations and study 
necessary to an intelligent compre- 
hension of the facts at issue. — Britiah 
Medical Journal. 

Dangerous Lemonade.-— A style of 
lemon-squeezer has been recently sold 
quite extensively which is maae of 
galvanized iron, or iron covered with 
a coating of zinc. A word of caution 
should be given against the use of 
such articles, as the citric acid of the 
lemon will readily dissolve the zinc, 
forming unwholesome and poisonous 
salts. Lemon-sQueezers should be 
made either of plain iron or wood, or, 
better, like some we have observed, 
where the surfaces brought into con- 
tact with the fruit are of glass or 
porcelain. Zinc is a metal which is 
readily attacked by the weakest acids, 
and no article of food or drink should 
ever be allowed to come in contact 
with it. 

Aloohol is said to render croton oil 
less irritating but none the less effect- 
ive. 
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The Strength of Spirit of Nitrous 
Ether. 

A QUESTION of some importance to 
the medical profession came the other 
day before the Thames Police Court, 
when Mr. John Read Morrison, a 
practitioner, of 57 Cannon street, St. 
Oeorge's-in-the-East, who keeps a 
shop, was summoned for selling a 
quantity of spirit of nitrous ether not 
of the nature and quality of the article 
demanded, the drug being deficient 
in nitrous ether to the extent of eighty 
per cent. Mr. Wilh'am Raines, sam- 
tary inspector to the parish of St. 
George's-in-the-East, said that on June 
10th, about 11 o'clock, he called at the 
shop and asked for two ounces of 
spirit of nitrous ether, which the de- 
fendant served him with, and for 
which he paid 8d. Witness then told 
him that it would be analyzed by the 
public analyst. The analyst's certifi- 
cate showed that the drug was defi- 
cient in nitrous ether to the extent of 
eighty per cent. Mr. Young, who 
defendea, submitted that there had 
been no offence. The article was pure, 
and the deficiency was caused by de- 
composition and evaporation. Mr. 
John Beckett, assistant to Dr. Tidy, at 
the London Hospital, said he had 
analyzed the sample of the drug sub- 
mitted to him by the defendant, and 
found it to be pure. The nitrous ether 
was liable to decomposition and evapo- 
ration. There was certainly a defi- 
ciency. Every time the bottle was 
opened, some of the nitrous ether 
would fs? out. Mr. Hannay said it 
was too important a question for him 
to decide at once, and he adjourned 
the case for a week. 
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Cinchonidine in Quinine.— Recent- 
ly the well-known quinologist, M. de 
Vrij, has brought to prominent notice 
the fact that large quantities of cin- 
chonidine salts were present in some 
brands of foreign quinine, and his as- 
sertions, as contained in a communica- 
tion made to the Pharmaceutical 
Societv of Paris, caused it to t^e 
special action in the matter. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
facts, and recently the chairman, M. 
Jun^eisch, presented his report, 
which f uUy substantiates the claims of 
M. de Vrij. 

The statement of M. Jimgfleisch is 
that he found market samples which 
contained 8, 10, 12, and 16 per cent of 
cinchonidine. Quinine containing this 
salt was much more bulky— in fact, it 
is asserted that all the light bulky 
quinine of commerce is of this charac- 
teristic, viz., containing cinchonidine. 
He. therefore, advises that all light 
quinine shotild be r^'ected, cmd contends 
tnat no pure quinine sulphate can be 
made having the character of unusu- 
ally light bulk. Of the intimate con- 
nection of these two alkaloids, it may 
be said that their pre-existence together 
in some barks makes it a difiicult mat- 
ter to separate them at times, and 
some* samples of cinchonidine con- 
tained as much as 10 per cent of 
quinine. 

To Distinguish Oleomargarine l^m 
Butter.— J. Horstler recommends the 
following procedure: A piece of oleo- 
margarine the size of a hazelnut is 
placed in a test-tube, and the end 
made air-tight. Into another test-tube 
a like quantity of butter is treated in 
the same way. When both test-tubes 
are held in the hand, the oleomar- 
garine soon liquefies, forming a clear 
solution ; whilst butter requires double 
the time for solution, and when dis- 
solved is not so clear as the oleomar- 
garine solution. When the tube is 
filled one-third full with ether, the 
oleomargarine is easily dissolved, and 
does not produce any turbidity or pre- 
cipitate on the addition of alcohol. 
Butter when treated in like manner 
yields a precipitate. 



How to Cool a Cellar. 

A GREAT mistake is sometimes made 
in ventilating cellars and milk houses. 
The object ofventilation is to keep the 
cellars cool and dry, but this ooiect 
often fails of being accomplished by 
a common mistake, and instead the 
cellar is made both warm and damp. 
A cool place should never be venti- 
lated, unless the air admitted is cooler 
than the air within, or is at least as 
cool as that, or a very little warmer. 
The warmer the air, the more mois- 
ture it holds in suspension. Necesea- 
TJly, the cooler the air, the more this 
moisture is condensed and precipi- 
tated. When a cool cellar is aired on 
a warm day, the entering air being in 
motion appears cool, but as it fills the 
cellar the cooler air with which it be- 
comes mixed chills it, the moisture is 
condensed, and dew is deposited on 
the cold walls, and may often be seen 
running down them in streams. Then 
the cellar is damp, and soon becomes 
mouldy. To avoid this, the windows 
should only be opened at night, and 
late—the last thin^ before retiring. 
There is no need to fear that the night 
air is unhealthf ul— it is as pure as the 
air of midday, and is really drier. 
The cool air enters the apartment dur- 
ing the night, and circulates through 
it. The windows should be closed 
before sunrise in the morning, and 
kept closed and shaded through the 
day. If the air of the cellar is damp, 
it may be thoroughlv dried by placing 
in it a peck of f resn lime in an open 
box. A peck of lime will absorb about 
seven pounds or more than three 
quarts of water, and in this way a 
ceUar or milk room may spon be dried, 
even in the hottest weather. 



A IJseftLl Plant.— Dr. Brandes, a 
Hanoverian physician, has recently 
demonstratea in a German contempo- 
rary the valuable properties of the 
Anacharie Alsinastrum Babin^. (EUh 
deacarmdensia Blch; Anacliaria cana- 
densis Flanchon), a water-plant which 
has hitherto been considered as an 
unmitigated nuisance, choking up 
rivers, and entirely useless. Dr. 6ran- 
des has remarked that in the district 
where he lives, and where malaria and 
diarrhoea yearly apoeared in a sporadic 
or epidemic form, those diseases have 
gradually decreased since the Anach- 
aris Alsinastrum began to infest the 
neighboring rivers and marshes, and 
for four years have totally disap- 
peared. He therefore proposes that 
the plant, which came originally from 
Canada, should be planted in marshy 
districts, with the view of checking 
malaria; and the experiment, in view 
of the evidence adduced in the article 
imder notice, is certainly deserving of 
consideration. 



Calabar Bean in Epilepsy.— Dr. 
Ruche (Med. Zeit.) recommends the 
trial of Calabar bean in epilepsy when 
the bromides and atropine have failed. 
Very curiously it has been found 
most eflftcacious when the dose is 
alternately increased and diminish- 
ed. He uses the following formula: 
Extract of calabar bean, 7i grains; 
spirit of ether, 76 minims; pepper- 
mint water, 5 drachms. Dose: 5 to 
10 drops for children, 8 to 16 drops 
for adults, three times a day. Tne 
smaller dose is commenced with the 
first da;^, and one drop added each 
day until the maximum is obtained, 
and then the quantity is diminished 
by a drop each aay imm the minimum 
is reached. 

The Idebig Monument Fund 
amounts to $26,000, and the mon- 
ument will be erected at Giessen, 
where liebig first won fame as a lec- 
turer on chemistry. 
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QXJAIilTY OF THE BELLA- 
DONNA LEAVES OF OUB 
MABKET.* 

BY A. B. LYONS, M.D. 

A REPORT was made on the subject 
of this query to the Ohio State 
PharDiaceutical Association, which 
had not met at the time I accepted the 
query. I gladly avail myself of the 
material supplied by this paper, which 
is by Prof. Ooblentz, a member of our 
Association, in addition to that which 
I myself have gathered. 

Several processes for the assay of 
belladonna leaves have been published 
within a few years. The methods 
formerly adopted were more or less 
tedious, and required for their satis- 
factory execution a considerable 
amount of material. 

The plan which I have for several 
years practised with satisfaction com- 
mends itself by its simplicity and 
rapidity. The drug is perhaps in- 
completely exhausted, particularly 
when it is rich in alkaloid, but com- 
parative experiments have shown that 
for practical purposes the results are 
fairly trustworthy. 

The belladonna leaves are reduced 
to about a No. 30 powder; I do not 
think it worth while to try to make a 
fine powder. Ten grains of the pow- 
der, acciirately weighed, are intro- 
duced into a bottle or flask, and 100 
C.c. of a mixture of ether 65 volumes, 
alcohol 5 volumes, and stronger am- 
monia 1 volume, is poured in, and the 
flask or bottle is at once securely 
corked. . The mixture is shaken at 
intervals during 24 hours. At the end 
of that time, 50 C.c. of the clear super- 
natant fluid is measured out, trans- 
ferred to a two-ounce prescription 
vial, and shaken with 5 C.c. of water 
containing about 10 drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid. Care is taken that 
the acid is in excess. When the aque- 
ous fluid has separated, the ether is 
transferred to another similar vial, 
containing 5 C.c. of acidulated water 
with which it is shaken a second time 
to remove the last traces of alkaloid. 
When it has separated a second time, 
the ether is decanted into a receptacle 
for waste ether. By this mode of 
manipulation, the danger of loss of 
alkaloid by accident in decanting is 
avoided, and it is not necessary to 
wait for the subsidence of the minute 
particles of aqueous liquid, which do 
not separate at once. 

The contents of the first vial are 
washed with two or three successive 
portions (10, 10, cmd 5 C.c.) of ether, 
which is subsequently used also to 
wash the contents of the second vial, 
and is then transferred to the waste 
ether bottle. When the washing is 
judged to be sufficient, ammonia is 
added to the contents of both vials in 
slight excess, and the alkaloid is taken 
up by shaking with a mixture of 
chloroform 1 volume, and ether 3 
volumes, three successive portions of 
15 C.c. being generally sumcient. The 
ether-chloroform is shaken first with 
the stronger fluid in vial No. 1, and 
then with the weaker, after which it 
is transferred to a capsule, and evapo- 
rated to dryness at a water-bath heat. 
The aqueous fluid is tested after the 
third washing, to make sure that it is 
free from alkaloid. This is done by 
placing a drop of the fluid upon the 
surface of a mirror, rendering it acid, 
and adding a drop of Mayer's reagent. 
If this produces more than a very 
faint cloud, the alkaline solution is to 
be made acid, then again rendered 
alkaline, and at once shaken with a 
fresh portion of the chloroform-ether. 

When completely dry, weigh the 
alkaloid, and further demonstrate its 
purity by dissolving it in a little dilute 
sulphuric acid. If it id not wholly 
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soluble, separate the insoluble portion 
by taking up with ether, evaporate the 
ethereal solution, weign the residue, 
and deduct from the weight of the 
crude alkaloid. However, if the opera- 
tion has been carefully conducted, 
there will be scarcely a weighable 
amount of impurity. 

A further check upon the weighine 
may be secured by titrating the acid 
solution of the alkaloid with Mayer's 
reagent, or, better, by precipitating 
with a slight excess of Mayer's rea- 
gentj and drying and weighing the 
precipitate, as recommended by Dra- 

fendorff.* This crude alkaloid may 
e purified by the method described 
by Dunstan and Ransom, but in prac- 
tice the weight of the crude alkaloid 
obtained by the process described may 
be accepted as a sufficiently accurate 
measure of the value of the drug. 

The alkaloid obtained by this assay 
process consists of a mixture of atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine. That these 
two alkaloios dilfer somewhat quanti- 
tatively, if not qualitatively^ in their 
physiological and therapeutic action 
IS probable, and hence we cannot ex- 
pect that tne results of an assay will 
ecable us to fix to a nicety the dosage 
of the drug. Dr. Squibb has shown 
that, as a matter of fact, the mydri- 
atic activity of different specimens of 
crude alkaloid obtained from bella- 
donna leaf and belladonna root re- 
spectively do not exactly coincide. 
The variations in activity of the drug 
dependent upon such differences, how- 
ever, are insignificant in comjpcurison 
with the differences due to deficiency 
or excess of alkaioidal constituents. 

The proportion of alkaloid present 
in belladonna leaf and root of good 
quality has been variously stated by 
different authorities. The following 
are a few of the results that have been 
reached by different investigators: 

Boot. Leftvee. 

Lefort, 1872 younfi:, O.GO 0.44 

Dragendorff, 1874. . .old, 0.25 

1874 0.40 0.«6 

Buddel, 1882.amylaceou8 0.40 

tol.O .... 
" 1882. non-amyla- 
ceous, 0.14 to 0.68 

Qerrard, 1880-85.0.21 to 0.45 0.22 to 0.58 
Duatan and Ransom, 

1883-'86 0.85 to 0.89 0.15 to 0.22 

Dr. Squibb, 1885., 0.42 to 0.60 0.26 to 0.84 

A. M. Gterrard, in his report to the 
British Conference, has ^ven results 
of numerous assays, arriving at the 
conclusion that the proportion of alka- 
loid in the leaf is greater than that in 
the root of the plant. The following 
are some of his ngures : 

Proportions of alkaloid found in bel- 
ladonna leaf and root by A. M. Gar- 
rard. 

Root. Leaf. 

Wild plant on chalky soil 21 .28 

a .c <« loaf mould 09 .22 

" '• 27y€ar8old 26 .48 

" •* 8 ** '* 88 .41 

Cultivated, 2 *• " !!!!!!.!'. ".21 !82 

»« 8 *' " 87 .46 

** 4 " •* 81 .49 

inMay 21 .25 

" June 82 .86 

"July 82 .84 

It is commonly believed that bella- 
donna root is more active than the 
leaf, and, while the results above 
Riven must be accepted as true for 
freshly gathered specimens of the 
drug, it is probaljle that the popular 
belief has a good foimdation, at least 
as regards the drug as it is met with 
in commerce. My own assays, given 
later, confirm those of Dr. Squibb in 
giving precedence decidedly to the 
root. 

It has come in my way during the 
last few years to make numerous as- 
says of belladonna leaves, and not 

* ** WerthbestimmaDg einlger storkwlrkoiidon 
Drogen/' 1874. 94. 



such as are offered in the New York 
market as of the first quality. The 
result of some of these assays will be 
nven in connection with those that 
nave been undertaken with more ep* 
pecial reference to the purpose of the 
present ^uery. To ascertain whether 
the quality of the drug ordinarily sold 
in the drug stores is of fairly good 
quality, I procured from a wholesale 
dealer m this city a sample from his 
stock of leaves, and another of the 
pressed herb, of which he carried only 
one brand. From various retail drug 
stores I procured samples of the drug 
as ordinarily sold, witnout intimating 
the use I meant to make of it. The 
drug was kept by all the retailers, but 
only in pressed packages, and all the 
packages procured bore the name of 
the firm which sent them out, and no 
two were from the same firm. 

I procured also from New York eight 
samples from importing houses and 
larger dealers. The results of assays 
of these various sanmles proved more 
favorable than I had been prepared to 
expect, particularly in the case of 
some of the pressed packages which 
were evidently several years old (Nos. 
1 and JS C. in the tabulated results be- 
low). 

The market value of beUadonna 
leaves is fixed at present purely by ex- 
ternal characters. In the tabulated 
results I have given the comparative 
prices, in contrast with the figures 
showing true value. It is evident that 
large purchasers can afford to buy 
this drug by assay, unless the quality 
of the drug they handle is a matter of 
indifference to them. 

The results reached in the assay of 
these samples were as follows (drug in 
the air-dned condition) : 

A. Samples from large dealers in 
New York: 



No. 


Per cent aUcalotd. 


ComparaUve pric*. 


1 


0.44 


100 


2 


0.37 


116 


8 


0.88 


116 


4 


0.87 


110 


5 


0.61 


110 


6 


0.89 


120 


7 


0.70 


115 


8 


0.59 


160 



B. Leaves loose purchased in De- 
troit: 

No. 1 Per cent alkaloid 0.40 
«< 2 " " « 0.29 

C. Leaves in pressed packages: 
No. 1 Per cent alkaloid 0.62 

.. 2 " ** " 0.59 

«. 8 •' " '* 0.41 

<i 4 «< « c( Q29 

From the notes of assays that I 
have had occasion, within the past 
three months, to make of leaves of- 
fered in the New York market as of 
prime quality, I take the following 
data (drug in air-dried condition) : 

Belladonna leaf: 





Per cent 


Extract Tielded 


Per cent 


No. 


;moi8tare. 




alkaloid. 


1 


9.55 


20.5 


0.42 


2 


8.15 


19.0 


0.41 


8 


9.52 


80.7 


0.42 


4 


7.98 


86.5 


0.41 


5 


10.24 


28. 


0.40 


6 


9.78 


21. 


0.68 


7 


8.92 


2.88 


0.51 


8 


9.81 


24.8 


0.60 


9 


9.45 


25.8 


0.55 


10 


8.77 


21.0 


0.49 


11 


11.42 


16.2 


0.42 


12 


9.85 


19.5 


0.48 



22.5 



0.474 



Averages 9.86 

The highest percentage observed by 
us was 0.87; the lowest 0.23; average, 
about 0.44. 

Belladonna root : 





Percent 


YIekU extractive 


Percent 


No. 


moisture, to 80 per cent alcohol. 


alkaloid. 


1 


9.2 


80.2 


0.86 


2 


8.4 


24.7 


0.42 


8 


6.7 


25.4 


0.62 


4 


8.8 


26.8 


0.77 


5 


6.7 


81.8 


0.64 


6 




26.6 


0.72 
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1 


25.2 


0.55 


8 


23.5 


0.52 


9 


31.0 


0.60 


10 


24.8 


0.62 


11 


21.3 


0.51 


12 


24.9 


0.59 



7.76 



26.27 



0.618 



The following are the results of the 
€i8says made by Prof. Coblentz.* The 
samples exammed were stated to in- 
clude dry and pressed packages, as 
well as the loose German and Allen's 
English. Several of the American 
prised packages were musty cmd con- 
tained a large proportion of stems. 
The quantity of alkaloid is stated to be 
that obtained from 100 grammes of 
dry drug. Either the decimal point 
has been misplaced, or this is a mis- 
print for 10 grammes. 



No. 


Crude alkaloid. 


Purifledralkaloid. 


1 


.0179 


.0171 


2 


.0095 


.0090 


8 


.0205 


.0182 


4 


.0489 


.0483 


5 


.0405 


.0898 


6 


.0050 


.0020 


7 


.0117 


.0109 


8 


.0092 


.0090 


No. 


GermanleaTes. 


Purified alkaloid 


1 


.0221 


.0212 


2 


.0432 


.0420 


8 


.0186 


.0180 


4 


.0137 


.0109 


No. 


EDffUsh leares. 


Purified alkaloid 


1 


.0426 


.0422 


2 


.0417 


.0411 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

From the data furnished by these 
various assays we may concluae : 

1. That belladonna is a drug subject 
to great variations in strength, so that 
of two samples rated as of equal com- 
mercial value, one may be of double 
the strength of the other. 

2. That the proportion of alkaloid 
contained in good belladonna is higher 
than has been generally stated. 

3. That belladonna leaves that have 
been kept in pressed packages for 
several years do not show evidence of 
loss of alkaloid. It is of interest, in 
this connection, to note that the best 
sample of pressed leaves examined 
was a very unpromising one, put up 
by the Shakers, and evidently quite 
old. 

4. That whUe there is undoubtedly 
much beUadunna of very inferior quali- 
ty in the market, that which is ofiered 
as prime is generally fairly good. 

5. That belladonna root, as met with 
in our market, is richer in alkaloid 
than belladonna leaf, and that the ex- 
tract prei)8u^d from the root should 
also contain a larger proportion of al- 
kaloid than that made from the leaf 
with the same menstruum. 

Finally, I wish to urge the import- 
ance of fixing for such active drugs as 
belladonna, authoritative standards of 
strength, and of requiring that the offi- 
cial preparations of such drugs be 
brought, by official requirement, to a 
definite alkaloidal standard. 



Inutility of I<ime Salts.— The Med- 
ical Becord, quoting the opinions of E. 
Loj^eais, Lehman, Heiden, Veiske, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, Distage, Nothna- 
gel, and Rossbach, says.** the practical 
conclusion that lime salts of all kinds 
are therapeutically useless, is one 
which deserves the attention of the 
many physicians who are constantly 
prescribing them in various conditions. 

Toothache from decayed teeth is 
said by a Swiss authority to be relieved 
promptly by cotton-wool moistened 
with a mixture of equal parts of cam- 
phor and chloral and a nfth as much 
cocaine. 

* Americak Dbuooist, July, 1886, p. 187. 



BITTTEB AKD ITS SUBSTI- 
TUTES.* 

BT TCMTT. SCHEF]^£R. 

FOR the last six months the attention 
of the public in general has been 
directed to butter and its substitutes, 
particularly by the agitation and acts 
of our last Ck)ngre6s. Every newspa- 
per was full of oleomargarin, and 
therefore I hope you will not think 
harm of me when I bring oleomarga- 
rin into your meeting. 

The writer of this essay does not in- 
tend to speak of the merits and de- 
merits of artificial butters, but wishes 
to lay before you a method by which 
genuine butter can be easily distin- 
guished and quickly examined. 

The ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of artificial butters are chiefly 
beef suet, lard, and marrow-fat oil. 
They are used in suitable proportions 
to oDtain the consistence and melting 
point of genuine butter, and are 
churned together with fresh milk. 
Butter contains only a very small 
quantity of stearin, while the several 
other semi-sohd and solid fats con- 
tain a larger amount, so that a greater 
abundance of stearin in butter is an 
indication that tallow or lard has been 
mixed with the butter either as such 
or in the form of oleomargarin or but- 
terine. 

The object was to find a suitable sol- 
vent by which not only the artificial 
butters can be easily distinguished, 
but which may serve also to ascertain 
if genuine butter was mixed with one 
or the other of these substances. 

A liquid which shows a great differ- 
ence in its solvent action on stearin on 
one side, and palmitin and olein on the 
other, might therefore answer the pur- 
pose. 

After having tried different mixtures, 
I experimented at last with mixtures 
of rectified fusel-oil and stronger ether 
in different proportions, and at last ac- 
cepted a liquid consisting of forty vol- 
umes of rectified fusel-oil and sixty 
volumes of Squibb's stronger ether. 

Having procured genuine butter 
from different parties in the country, it 
was first ascertained how much of this 
solvent was needed and at what tem- 
perature a certain quantity of pure but- 
terfat would be dissolved to a clear 
liquid. Buttejrf at was obtained by melt- 
ing butter in the water-bath and decant- 
ing and JBUtering the liquid fat through 
filter paper in a glass funnel surrounded 
with hot water. The beaker with the 
filtered fat was placed in cold water 
and the fat stirred constantly until 
perfectly congealed to a homogenous 
mass. All the other fats experimented 
with were manipulated in the same 
way. 

Of the above solvent 1 gramme of 
pure butterfat required 3 C.c. at 79** to 
82" F. to be fully dissolved to a clear 
liquid, that is, of five samples 

Of butterfat, 1 dissolved in 3 C.c. at 79° F. 



3 
3 



80° 



By its taste and general appearance, 
the butter, whose lat requirea the tem- 
perature of 82** F. to be liilly dissolved, 
was considered the best, and therefore 
82° F. was taken as standard for all the 
following experiments. 

Before going further, the solubility of 
beef suet, leai-lard, and cotton-seea oil 
was testied, and also pure stearin 
which I had prepared from tallow 
(melting point 144° F.). The experi- 
ments were executed in the way de- 
scribed further on; the temperature, 
after having reached 82* F., was kept 
constantly at this point. 



* Read before the Americaa Fharm. AsBOCiaUon. 



0.2 beef -suet required, 10 C.c. or 1 Gm. te- 
quired 50 C.c. 

0.5 leaf -lard required 8.2 C.c. or 1 Qm. re- 
quired 16.04 C.c. 

2 C.c. cotton-seed oil required 8.5 C.a 

0.02 stearin required 11 Co. or 1 Gm. le- 
quired 550 C.c. 

To find out if the presence of a more 
soluble fat would increase the solubihty 
of stearin, 0.02 stearin and 1 C.c. of 
cotton-seed oil were melted together. 
After 8 C.c. of solvent were added and 
the test-tube with contents were im- 
mersed in water of 82** F., after a 
short time it was shaken and a clear 
liquid was obtained. Another 0.02 
stearin dissolved in 1 C.c. of cotton-seed 
oil was, after addition of 3 C.c. of sol- 
vent, immersed in water of 66* F., and 
then set in a water-bath in which the 
temperature was gradually brought to 
82"" F. In this instance the stearin was 
not dissolved, and more solvent had 
to be added. It required pretty near 
the same amount as when steann was 
tested by itself. It seems, therefore, 
that at a higher temperature (at 82° F.) 
the mixture of steann and oil dissolves 
as a whole, while at a lower tempera- 
ture the solvent acts separately, first 
on the oil and then on the stearin. 
0.02 stearin, melted together with 0.98 
butter, dissolve in 3 C.c. of solvent 
when immersed in water of 82° F., 
while, when first exposed to a lower 
temperature, then gradually heated to 
82" F. it required 7 C.c. In this instance 
the stearin did not require as much 
solvent as in the experiment with cot- 
ton-seed oil ; the margarin in the but- 
ter, no doubt, increased the solubihty 
of the stearin. 

On the deportment of stearin that, 
when mixea with other neutral fats, 
it requires more solvent than when 
gradually heated from a lower tem- 
perature up to 82° F., rather than 
when exposed to the temperature right 
away — my method of examination is 
best. 

The experiments were made in well- 
corked small test-tubes, containing 1 
Gm. of the fat or 0.5 Gm. according to ' 
quantity of fat, and 3 C.c. of solvent. 
They are immersed in a tumbler of 
water of about 65°, and the tumbler is 
placed in a double water-bath, heated 
with a very small fiame, so that the 
temperature rises but very slowly. A 
thermometer is also placed in the 
tumbler. While the temperature in- 
creases, the test-tubes are shaken fre- 
quently, and when 82° F. is reached, 
care is taken that this temperature is 
kept constant. If not clear at this 
temperature, more of the solvent is 
added from a burette to the contents 
in the test-tube—according to the tur- 
bity of the mixture 2 C.c. or 1. or 0.5, 
or even less at a time— until ultimate- 
ly all is dissolved. The test is finished 
when the liquid has become quite 
clear, and by gentle shaking ot the 
test-tubes no silky clouds of fine stearin 
crystaLs are seen fioating upon it. 

The following tests were made. The 
samples were obtained from regular 
dealers in our city, except the three 
last ones, which were kindly sent to us 
j^m a manufacturing firm in Chicago. 



a 


of 


fo' 




Hi" 


c 




% 


|1 


6ii . 


1.0 


Country Butter.. 


82' 


8. Co. 


& C.C. 


1.0 


Creamery Butter. 


82° 


8. '• 


8. * 


0.5 


Oleomargarin.... 


82° 


5.6 " 


11.2 " 


0.6 


ButterineNo. 1.. 


82° 


5.6 " 


11.0 •• 


0.5 


ButterineNo. 2.. 


62° 


4. " 


a •' 


1.0 


Oleomargarin.... 
Neutral Lard. . . . 


82° 


8.6 " 


a6 '• . 


0.6 


82° 


6.75 " 


18.5 *' 


1.0 


Oleo-oil 


75° 


3. " 


8. •* 


2.0 


Oleo-oil 


82° 


4.6 " 


2.8 " 



The numbers speak for themselves 
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from the difference in solubity between 
oleo-oil and oleomargarin. We may 
infer that the oleomagarin consists, 
lor the greater part, of mrd. 

We may assume when 1 Gm. butter- 
fat is dissolved at 82* F. in 3 C.c. of 
the solvent, that the liquid is at this 
temperature saturated, if not with 
mari^in, at least with stearin. The 
requirement of more solvent indicates 
a larger amount of stearin, or of stearin 
and magarin, and thus the presence of 
tallow or lard. The more solvent is 
needed to accomplish perfect solution 
the more of the admixtures are pres- 



OIL OP PEPPERMINT.* 

BY ALBERT M. TODD. 

IN the paper which I have the honor 
to present you, the history of the 
I)lant will be briefly noticed, and atten- 
tion directed to some characteristics of 
the essential oil as observed in the 
practical manufacture, some being of 
such phenomenal nature as to invite 
further investigation. ^ 

Mentha piperita, from which the 
true oil of peppermint is derived, was 
first introduced or noticed in Hertfor 



Jt was now expedient to ascertain if ^^'f^^^K^^^ 1??^^^?® 
this method coiQd and might be used ^.?fP®™™?L.^y« ?*?,.*? J^^ ^ 
for the quantitative examination of 
spurious butter. For this purpose, 
butter and leaf-lard, in different pro- 
portions, were melted together, and 
after cooling, tested. 



1 Gm. Butter required at 82" F., 8 C.c. 
0.05 Leaf-lard > .. - .. o k ». 
O.fiS Butter f 8-5 

O.lliard ) ...,..„« 

0.9 Butter [ ' 3» ** 

0.2 Lard ) 

0.8 ^S» f " '' " 4.8 - 

0.8 Lard 

O.TBSSer ( 5-7 " 

0.4 Lard i 

0.6 Butter " " " 8-6 " 

0.6 Lard ' ., ., „ 

0.5 Butter \ 7-8 " 

0.6 Lard 

0.4 Butter • " " " »•« •' 

0.7 Lard 

0.8 Butter } 11-4 " 

O-lsSSer 13.0 " 

S.?Mer I " " •• 14.4 " 

The quantity of solvent needed in 
these experiments is not proportionate 
to the respective Quantity of lard and 
butter, but nevertneless tnere is a cer- 
tain regularitv in it. So from 5 to 40 
per cent of lard in the butter, the 
quantity of solvent needed above 3 C. c. 
goes in almost a regular progression, 
and is such that, for each 10 per cent 
of lard, 0.9 C.c. more of solvent is 
needed above 3 C.c. 

And from 40 per cent of lard up to 
90 per cent, the total quantity of sol- 
vent is about the same as when no 
butter has been present, counting for 
each 0.1 Gm, of lard L6 C.c. of solvent 
(see the solubility of leaf -lard). 

According to this table, butterine 
No. 1 would contain about 70 per cent, 
and butterine No. 2 would contain 
about 50 per cent of lard, which might 
not be fax from being correct. 

If a more soluble lard than leaf-lard 
was xised for mixing with butter, the 
quantity of solvent used would indi- 
cate a larger percentage of lard. 

By the butyric ether test, butterine 
can l)e easily distinguished from oleo- 
margarin. For the qualitative exami- 
nation of butter, this method recom- 
mends itself by its simplicity, by its 
eaay execution, and by the quickness 
with which many tests can be made at 
the same time ; and for quantitative 
examination it is for all purposes 
exact enough. When once an adul- 
teration of butter is established, it does 
not matter much whether 5 per cent of 
admixture more or less are present. 



Dr. E. M. Lyon, of Newark, N. J., 
uses the following formula as a rem- 
edy for whooping-cough: 

Bisulphate of Quinine 3 i. 

Simple Elixir (U. S. P.) 5 iss. 

M. A teaspoonful is Riven every 
three or four hours to children of 5 
years and upwards, until cinchonism 
18 produced; and the patient is then 
kept under its influence, according to 
the severity of the paroxysms, for two 
or three weeks. A lump of sugar satu- 
rated with lemon juice is given after 
each dose.— 3f6d. Record. 



toria Plantarum," j)ublished in 1704. 
Its commercial history dates from 
about the year 1750, when its cultiva- 
tion was commenced in a very small 
way at Mitcham, in Surrey, England. 
Fifty years later the amount under 
cultivation was about one hundred 
acres, but the powers having had, as 
yet, no distilleries built, still continued 
to convey the plant to London for the 
distillation of the oil. 

The industry in England reached its 
zenith about 1850, just one hundred 
years after its introduction, when the 
area cultivated was about five hundred 
acres, but, owing to successful Ameri- 
can competition, it was reduced during 
the next fifteen years to about two 
hundred and fifty acres. From per- 
sonal observation when visiting the 
peppermint districts of England in 
1875, 1 attribute the success of Ameri- 
can competition to a more perfect sys- 
tem of distillation and apparatus 
therefor (which I will again refer to), 
and the more healthful growth of the 
plants in our country. 

Distillation of oil of peppermint was 
first accomplished in America by a 
Mr. Burnett in the year 1816, in the 
county of Wayne, State of New York, 
who collected on the banks of a little 
stream sufiScient wild plants to pro- 
duce about forty pounds of the oil. In 
the year 1835, the industry was estab- 
lished in Michigan, in St. Joseph 
Coimty, on White Pigeon Praine, 
about two miles north of a village of 
that name, a distillery being erectea the 
foUowing year. Up to this time, and 
for ten years later, the distilling appa- 
ratus used was very crude, being fiie 
same as has been used inland, with 
but slight modifications, consisting of 
a copper kettle in which the plants 
were placed, immersed in water, to 
which direct heat was applied by a 
furnace from beneath, a condensing 
worm of the usual cnaracter being 
connected with the kettle by a pipe 
from its apex. 

The year 1846 marks a new and im- 
portant era in the evolution of a more 
perfect system of distillation and the 
apparatus therefor, viz., that of distil- 
lation by the diffusion of steam through 
the plants, which were now, for the 
first time, placed in large wooden vats, 
to which steam was conveyed by a 
long pipe entering at the bottom: the 
kettle which had been used hereto- 
fore as the still being now used for the 
generation of steam. Distillation was 
now effected in a much more perfect 
manner, as the scorching of plants and 
the consequent formation of empyreu- 
inatic products was rendered impos- 
sible. Furthermore, distillation could 
now be conducted with much greater 
rapidity and economy. The primitive 
stills had a capacity of about fifteen 
pounds of essential oil in the twenty- 
four hours, the new form a capacity of 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds. 
This system of steam distillation origi- 
nated in St. Joseph County, Michiran, 
and was soon introduced into New 
York. 

I might state here that nearly every 
improvement in the construction of 
the stills has originated in St. Joseph 

♦ Beftd at the meeting of the A. P. A. 



County, Mich. , and it would be of great 
interest to mark the further develop- 
ment of these improvements to their 
present high state of perfection, but 
the limits of this paper render it im- 
possible. On some other occasion I 
may have the honor to give some prac- 
tical and technical information relat- 
ing to the methods of erecting the more 
perfect plants of distilleries. 
Briefly as to the cultivation of the 

Slants: in early spring the ground, 
aving been ploughed, is marked out 
in furrows two and a half feet apart. 
In these furrows are placed the roots 
and runners which have multiplied 
from the setting the preceding year. 
One acre of good roots usuaDy fur- 
nishes sufScient to set from five to ten 
acres of new ground. These roots and 
runners are from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
from one to three feet in length when 
in the healthy state. In setting, they 
are carried in large sacks, strung over 
the shoulders of the workmen, who 
place them in the rows so that there 
shall be one or two living roots or run- 
ners at every point in the row. While 
placing the roots with their hands, 
they at the same time cover them with 
their feet. It is quite an interesting 
sight, owing to the queer motions of 
the workmen, to see these roots plant- 
ed. A good, experienced workman, in 
mellow ground, with good roots, can 
set about one acre per day. New 
plants appear above the ground about 
two weeks after setting, and are care- 
fully hoed and cultivatSd until July or 
August, when, if the season is fair, the 
plants have thrown out such a quan- 
tity of runners as to render further 
cultivation very diflicult, and indeed 
unnecessary. 

The proper time for distillation is 
when the plants are in full bloom in 
the case of the new crop, that is, the 
crop which has been set the preceding 
spring. This usually occurs in Sep- 
tember. What is known as the * * second 
crop " (which has sprung up spontane- 
ously, from being the second year's 
frowth) matures usually in August, 
or distillation, the plants are cut 
down and allowed to dry for a while 
in the sun before being drawn to the 
distilleries. Many growers, however, 
believing that a loss of the oil is sus- 
tained by diffusion in the atmosphere 
if the plants are fairly dried, bring 
them to the still in the green state. 
As distillation can be effected with 
much greater rapidity from dry plants, 
this question of thorough drying is 
one in which the owners of distilleries 
and the producers in general have long 
been greatly interested. For, if the 
plants are worked in the green state, 
it will require^ ordinarily, f5)out ninety 
minutes for distillation, with a yield of 
perhaps five to seven pounds of oil to 
the charge, whereas, if thoroughly 
dried, distillation can be effected in 
about thirty-five minutes, with a yield 
of from eight to nine pounds, since the 
dried plants will pack much more 
closely m the vats than the green ones. 
Each owner of a distillery on the aver- 
age distils the crops of ten other grow- 
ers with his own, charging therefor 
twenty-five cents for each pound of oil ' 
obtained, whereas in England the 
charge is made for each vat of plants, 
whatever the amount of oil produced. 
The former method is much more 
equitable for the grower, since, if his 
crop is poor, he is not obliged to pay 
an exorbitant rate per pound, and the 
latter method is more equitable for the 
distiller, since it requires as much labor 
to distil a charge of poor plants as 
green and productive ones, and, as 
stated, mucn more when the plants 
are green. 

To test the question as to whether a 
loss of essential oil occurred by diffu- 
sion in the atmosphere when the plants 
were thoroughly dried, I made a care- 
ful experiment, the results of which 
may be found in the September number 
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of theAMERiCAK Druggist;* tbe dried 
plants used having been exposed to 
atmospheric action for six months, 
and having been reduced by such ex- 
posure 49.4 per cent in weight. As 
there are about fifteen thousand tons 
of the plants produced annually in 
America, the settlement of this ques- 
tion is 01 material interest to owners 
of distilleries and growers; saving the 
former greatly in manufacturing and 
the latter in transportation. 

The average yield of essential oil 
varies greatly, according to the quality 
of the plants, depending mostly on the 
fact whether they are fine and well 
covered with leaves and blossoms (in 
which the essential oil is entirely con- 
tained). The difference in quality of 
plants is so great that, while from two 
thousand poirnds of well-leaved plants 
I have distilled eighteen pounds of es- 
sential oO, but one and one-half 
pounds have been obtained in some in- 
stances from a like quantity of coarse 
plants devoid of leaves. The average 
yield, however, is about one-third of 
one per cent from green i)1ant8. 

There are now in America about one 
hundred and seventy-five small distil- 
leries, where the natural oil is distilled. 
The average annual production in 
America for the last ten years has been 
about one hundred thousand pounds of 
oO. The average yield per acre of the 
crops of the first and second year is 
about eleven pounds; this would show 
an annual area under cultivation of 
about nine thousand acres. 

As to the nature of the essential oil : 
regarding this there are many tests 
wmch are so generally known as not to 
require notice at this time. Some of 
them may, however, be briefly stated. 
Oil of peppermint, when freshly dis- 
tilled, or when two or three years of 
age,* if kept in well filled vessels, 
shotild dissolve readily in alcohol in all 
proportions, making a clear solution 
witnout need of filtration. When a 
few drops of the oil are placed upon 
white paper and held over a lamp or 
gas jet, it should volatilize quickly 
and perfectly without undergoing 
change or leaving any residue, when 
three drops of peppermint are placed 
upon four grains of resublimed iodine 
(or such quantity as will thoroughly 
saturate, out not drown the iodine) 
there should be but a slight reaction, 
and what little vapor is produced 
should be almost mvisible, becom- 
ing entirely so after having arisen 
about twelve inches above the mixture, 
the color of the vapor aflauming a blu- 
ish cast. The color of the mixture in 
this test should be carefully noticed, 
which, in the case of pure peppermint, 
is of a brown, or brownish-black color, 
the iodine dissolving slowly and im- 
perfectly. If oil of turpentine, erige- 
ron, fire-weed, rag-weed, or other ter- 
ebinthinate oils are present, there will 
be quite a violent reaction (according 
to the quantity of the adulterant), with 
the evolution of considerable heat, and 
a red or reddish-yeUow vapor wiJOi be 
produced, of a rank odor, partaking 
considerably of the nature of the adul- 
terant, and the mixture will change to 
a bright violet. If the color of the 
mixture is most carefully noted, a 
very slight quantity of such adulter- 
ants canoe detected. When to twenty- 
five drops of alcohol one drop of nitric 
acid sp. gr. 1.2 is added, and then one 
drop of pure oil of peppermint, there 
will be produced, within about a haJf 
hour, a blue or bluish-green color, 
which will remain permanent for a 
long time. Oil of pennyroyal and 
Mentha arvensis produce no colora- 
tion. A much more intense coloration 
will be produced when one drop of ni- 
tric acia, of the strength as stated, is 
mixed with httj or sixty drops of the 
essential oil, without £Ucohol. Some 
specimens of oil of peppermint im- 
ported from (Germany and England 

* Our precodlng number, page ICl. 
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showed by this test a mixture with Men- 
tha arvensis. To make this test valu- 
able, however, to chemists and phar- 
macists, thev should first operate upon 
samples of known purity and notice 
the aepth of coloration reauired. 

Another test for the detection of 
pennyroyal, which also indicatesMen- 
tha arvensis when in sufiScient quan- 
tity, is the following: Take one drachm 
each chloral hydrate and pure sul- 
phuric acid, adding twelve drops of 
alcohol. When this solution is mixed 
with a like quantity of pure oil of 
peppermint, a dark cherry color is 
quickly produced and maintained for 
a long time. Pennyroyal (or oil of 
peppermint heavily adulterated with 
this oil) gives no such color, being 
more of a yellowish cast, and changing 
to an olive green. With Mentha ar- 
vensis a yellowish-brown color is pro- 
duced which is maintained for ten or 
twelve hours, and thirty-six hours 
later has a slight tendency to assume a 
cherry color or one intermediate 
between the cherry and the brown. 
It was noticed that, when the true oil 
of pepi)ermint was mixed in equal pro- 
portions with that of the Mentha arven- 
sis, a deficiency in the intensity of the 
cherry color was plainly observable. 
Whether the si^ficance which I 
have discovered m these tests, show- 
ing similar reactions in pennyroyal 
and Mentha arvensis, has a bearing on 
the chemical relationship of the oils of 
these plants which are related botani- 
cally, is a question of interest. 

I will now refer to the two physical 
tests, those of specific gravity and 
boiling point, in which the resiilts of 
my experience vary greatly from the 
tests published in ofadal and stand- 
ard works. 

The difficulty which scientific men 
seem to have experienced in establish- 
ing accurate tests for the purity of es- 
sential oils has been, that they could 
not conveniently obtain the plants 
from which they themselves could dis- 
til the specimens used in their in- 
vestigations ; and while undoubtedly 
every possible precaution was taken, 
the result shows that they have in 
many instances operated upon impure 
samples; and although pure specimens 
undoubtedly were in some instances 
received, yet they had, in many cases, 
no positive knowledge per ae, which 
were pure and which were impure, 
hence xok) great a range of differences 
has been allowed in physical charac- 
teristics and chemical reactions. In 
correspondence with some well-known 
chemists, they give it as their opinion 
that a wide range of specific gravity, 
etc., might result from variations in 
soil and climate. On account of this 
we took greater pains to verify our 
determinations by testing samples 
grown under much varyingconditions 
of soil and climate, both in £^urope and 
America. Forty-three samples were 
examined, including oils produced in 
St. Joseph, Wayne, loma, Hillside, 
and Kalkaska Counties, Michigan, 
Wayne County, New York, and vicin- 
ity (all of which were produced from 
American roots long acclimated), also 
one specimen grown in America from 
roots imported from England, and one 
specimen grown and distilled in Eng- 
land. The sp. gr. has been variously 
stated in the dispensatories and other 
standard works at from 0.840 to 0.950 
at 60* F. But there were none of the 
samples which were pure which had a 
sp. gr. below 0.910 at W F., except the 
two last mentioned, grown from Eng- 
lish roots ; the one grown in America be- 
in^ 0.9086, the one distiUed in England 
being 0. 9088. Nor were any specimens 
of pure oil found having the sp. gr. 
above 0.917 which were in a perfectly 
soluble condition. One sample dis- 
tilled by myself in 1876, and conse- 
quently eleven years old, had, on 
account of its age, a sp. gr. of 0.924; 
one sample from New York 0.933, and 
from the same district 0.940 for 
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another. However, those three sam- 
ples were found to be readily soluble, 
the latter sample, when submitted to 
rectification, being found to contain 
nine per cent of insoluble resin. Of 
five samples imported from Europe, 
but one was found pure; two from 
Gfermany were found to contain de- 
mentholized Mentha arvensis ; one 
from London, which bore a fraudulent 
and forged label (as Michigan Oil of 
Peppermint, manufactured at Evart, 
Michigan County, U. 8.).* had the sp. 
gr. 0.899. This oil, when submitted to 
Fractional distillation, was found to 
contain fifty per cent oil turpentine and 
no Michigan peppermint whatever. 
The sample imported from London as 
German oil ot peppermint consieted 
chiefly of pennyroyal and Mentha ar- 
vensis. Allowing a slightly wider 
range of difference than was really in- 
tended, it is evident that whether from 
Englisn or American plants, pure oil 
of peppermint is never below 0.908 sp. 
gr., nor, when fresh and soluble, above 
0.917 sp. gr., so that the difference 
formerly atUowable, that is, from 0.840 
to 0.960, is reduced to one-tenth. 

As to the boiling point ; this ip 
stated in the Dispensatories at 366'' F., 
and 874" F. By placing the oil of pep- 
permint in a distilling flask, the boay 
of which was immersed in a mercury 
bath, and attached to the condenser, 
the following times and temperatures 
were noticed, the distilling oeing di- 
vided into eight fractions. Applying 
the heat slowly, the slightest possible 
ebullition was noticed at 363'' F., but 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible. 
Ten minutes later the temperature had 
risen to 401.6" F., at which time but two 
drachms of fluid were collected, one 
half of which was found to be uxiter. It 
will hence be observed that the true 
boiling point of the oil could hardly be 
placed below 400" F. Ten minutes later 
the temperature had risen to 406.9' F., 
with distillation progressing at the rate 
of but six drops per minute, and it was 
f oimd, upon reducing the temperature 
to 406% that the speed of distillation 
was reduced to one drop in forty-two 
seconds ; so that the first fraction could 
not be recovered easily, except at a tem- 
perature higher than this. Counting 
from the time when the oil commenced 
to drop into the receiver, the distillar 
tion of the first fraction of one ounce 
occupied fifty minutes, being conclud- 
ed at a temperature of 412.8' F. It 
would seem, then, that the ^rti« boiling 
point should not be placed below 
400" F. 

I would here call the attention of the 
Association to the need of a more defi- 
nite and complete method for record- 
ing experiments in fractional distilla- 
tion, m which not onlv the form of 
apparatus and methoa of applying 
the heat should be noticed, and 
the temperatures of each fraction, 
but also the speed at which it 
is effected in its various stages. 
This matter would form a very inter- 
esting matter for discussion. I will 
now call attention to one phenomenal 
characteristic observed in fractional 
distillation, and which I briefiy allud- 
ed to one year ago, that is, the changes 
of direction from the ascending to the 
descending scale in the specific gravity 
of the different fractions. It had 
formerly been supposed that the spe- 
cific gravities increased constantly af- 
ter the first until the last fraction was 
obt€dned. The law discovered is that 
when the distillate is divided into a 
number of fractions, the specific grav- 
ity continued to rise only until about 
half the oil is recovered, they then 
strangely commence to descend until 
until 80^ or 90< is obtained, and the 
point is reached of the specific gravity 
about as low as that of the third frac- 
tion. The direction now again chanpes 
to an ascending scale, increasing with 
great rapidity. To illustrate this, I 

• See this Journal, September, pace 181. 
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will give you the Bpecific gravities ob- 
taioed in the distillation of three hun- 
dred pounds oil of peppermint by 
the dimision of steam. The times and 
temperatures and other conditions will 
be referred to in some future paper. 

The specific gravities were as fol- 
lows: 



Number of 


Specific 


Number of 


Specific 


Fraction. 


Gravity. 


l-Yaction. 


GraTlty. 


1 


.0.89428 


8 


..0.91275 


2 


. .0.90650 


9 


.. 0.91175 


8 


. . .0.91000 


10 


...0.91100 


4 


...0.91275 


11 


...0.91075 


5 


...0.91375 


12 


...0.91066 


6 


...0.91400 


18 


. . .0.91050 


7 


...0.91426 


14 


...0.91265 



There now remains in the still one 
full fraction of twenty x>oii^<^s T^ot 
yet recovered ; subdividing this frac- 
tion, the following specific gravities are 
found : The first five pounds is 0.925 ; 
the next two pounds 0.955, and the dis- 
tillation bein^ continued as far as 
possible, the last portion obtained is 
lour ounces sp. gr. 0.970. Hiere now 
remain in the still twelve pounds 
fourteen ounces of resin, which if 
mixed with seven pounds four oimces 
last obtained, would raise the sp. gr. 
of the last full fraction to about 0.980. 

In calling the attention of Prof. 
Fluckiger, of Strassburg, to the sub- 
ject, he attributes it to the splitting up 
of the component parts. This, how- 
ever, seems hardly possible when the 
aroma and chemical reactions of the 
fractions are investigated. 

There are other tests and character- 
istics of interest which I would gladlv 
notice if time permitted, but which 
will better form the subject of a future 
article. 



Iodoform Poisoning. — Dr. E. G. 
Cutler, of Boston, after a very com- 
plete paper on the subiect of iodoform 
poisoning, in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, advises: 

(1) Fresh wounds or unhealthy or 
tuberculous surfaces are the only ones 
fitted for the application of iodoform. 

(2) Only a thin layer or small 
amount of iodoform is to be applied. 

(3) "When granulations appear 
healthy, iodoform should be omitted 
and some other non-poisonous sub- 
stance substituted. 

(4) At the first symptoms of poison- 
ing, or coincidently with the origi- 
nal use of it, compounds of the alka- 
hes and vegetable acids are to be given 
by the mouth at frequent intervals, as 
acetate of potash, if severe symp- 
toms supervene, transfusion with com- 
mon salt solution is to be resorted to, 
and the wound is to be washed free 
from iodoform with pure water and 
an alkaline carbonate solution, and 
afterward powdered magnesia is to be 
dusted on. 

The Preparations of Ergot have 
been the subject of experiments by 
Eobert, of Dorpat, and ne makes the 
following deductions: Ergoiinic Acid 
possesses no oxytocic properties. Er- 
gotine, in the crystaUine form, has no 
action whatever on the uterus. Cor- 
nutin has a direct action on the uterus, 
causing contractions that are the 
more violent the further advanced 
the subject is in pregnancy. Sphace- 
linic acid exerts a peculiar effect on 
the uterus, not provoking rhythmical 
contractions, but a tetanus-like action. 
Since ergot that has been kept more 
than a year is absolutely inert, and 
yet the physician has no means of tell- 
mg an old specimen from a fresh one, 
except by the effects, ergot should be 
abandoned entirely and comutin sub- 
stituted for it, for the latter really 
contains the active principle of SecaU 
comutum, and does not lose its power 
aftOT being kept for several years.— 
N. T. Med, Jour, after CtrJb. /. Gynak. 
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AMERICAN PHABMACEUnCAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THB thirty-fourth convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation took place at Providence, E, I., 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of September, 
under the presidence of Mr. J. Roberts. 
In his opening address, the President, 
referring to resolutions recently adopt- 
ed by the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association, relative to the increasing 
use of proprietary remedies, said: 

The resolution is a step in the right di- 
rection, but possibly does not go far 
enough. It is dv the aid and countenance 
of physicians that this evil can be con- 
trolled and lessened. Physicians, if prop- 
erly approached, will ever be found ready 
to aid and foster with their best efforts all 
measures in the interest of pharmacy that 
will inure to public good. If the intent of 
this resolution, amplified and indorsed by 
this Association, and possibly supplement- 
ed by the conjoint action of the various 
State Pharmaceutical Associations invoked 
by the direct appeal of this Association, 
were put into proper shape and brought to 
the attention of physicians by direct com- 
munications officially with the many medi- 
cal associationn throughout our land, I 
believe it would go far to correct the evil. 
The resolution should recognize the fact 
that the many preparations now in popu- 
lar use that may be grouped under the 
head of so-called *< elegant pharmacy" 
have become such fixtures in our business 
that it will not do to ignore them, and em- 
brace in its request thatphjsicians confine 
their prescriptions to official remedies, and 
such non-secret, non-proprietary remedies 
as may be indorsed by, and the formula 
for which is published from time to time 
under the sanction of this Association. 

The address made reference also, to 
modifications in the constitution and 
by-laws; the establishment of a re- 
serve fund J and to the qualifications for 
membership. The following resolu- 
tion, referred by the Council to the 
Association for action, was presented 
with the President's indorsement : 

" That a committee be annually appoint- 
ed, to be known as the Ck)mmittec on 
Materia Medica or Pharmacognosy, to 
consist of five members, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate and report annually 
on the origin, source, and value of new 
remedies, such as are brought to the notice 
of the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions, the committee to represent the 
different sections of the country." 

Finally, the President referred to 
the rapid multiplication of colleges of 
pharmacy, and said: 

" That colleges of pharmacy may be mul- 
tiplied without detriment to the status of 
pharmacy is a truism that none will deny, 
provided, however, that they maintain that 
high and ascending Fcale of qualifications 
of the students of pharmacy that all well- 
wishers of true pharmaceutical progress 
have for many years past demandea should, 
as a rule, be observed in their education. 
For, surely, as the opportunities for acquir- 
ing knowledge afforded the student of 
pharmacy are multiplied, so should a de- 
mand for greater proficiency be exacted 
from them. It is from a fear that a rapid 
increase of colleges of pharmacy may be- 
get a spirit of commercial rivalry in com- 
petition for students that might lower the 
standard of excellence demanded of them. 
In my opinion it will be wise for all well- 
wishers of our profession to hesitate; to be 
well assured that there be an actual 
need of a new college of pharmacy in the 
locality in which it is proposed to estab- 
lish it before lending their aid and counte- 
nance to the project." 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The Special Committee on a Nation- 
al Formulary presented an elaborate 
report containing the following propo- 
sitions : 

1. Scope of the National Formulary.— • 
The National Formulary, to be published 
under authorit^r of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, may contain the 
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formulas of such preparations as have 
either been formerly officinal in the U. 
S. Ph., and have been discarded, though 
still in demand; or such as have never 
been officinal, but deserve recognition, be- 
cause more or less generally in use. 
Among the latter may be any preparations 
contained in foreign pharmacopoeias, if 
there is known to ^ a sufficient demand 
for them in anjr section of this oountnr. It 
shall also contain the preparations belong- 
ing to so-called "elegant pharmacy," but 
it shall not be encumbered with purely 
technical, trivial, or fancy preparations. 

2. System of Weights and Measures.— 
The National Formulary shall direct the 
quantities of the ingredients of such liquid 
preparations as are prescribed or adminis- 
tered by measure, in apothecaries' weight 
and United States measure. The same 
may be done in all other cases, hue the 
system of " parts by weight '* may be used 
where it appears to be more natural and 
convenient. 

8. General Duties and Functions of the 
Committee.— A. The committee to which 
is assigned the duty of preparing or revis- 
ing the National Formulary shall take 
charge of all the documents regarding the 
matter which may be presented to the As- 
sociation. And iJl associations or individ- 
uals are requested to forward their contri- 
butions, as early as possible, to the 
committee. The committee is often com- 
pelled to decide between the merits of 
rivid preparations, and heretofore it has 
been able to do this only by making the 
preparations itself. This method, however, 
nas been found not to be sufficiently free 
from the risk of a failure to appreciate the 
particular meritorious feature that may 
DC claimed for the preparations in question. 
It is deemed absolutely necessary that, in 
all doubtful cases, the proposer of a for- 
mula should furnish a sample of the pre- 
paration as made by himself. The AkK>- 
ciation therefore requests that when the 
committee call upon any individual, or 
upon any other formula committee for 
samples of any proposed preparations 
which it may need for reference and com- 
parison, these samples be promptly fur- 
nished. And the committee shall not be 
held responsible for modifying or ignoring 
formulas of preparations, samples of 
which have not been furnished when so 
requested » 

B. The committee having perfected the 
compilation of the National Formulary,, 
or any subsequent committee having ac- 
complished its revision — in case the Asso- 
ciation shall approve the work— shall su- 
pervise and have sole charge of the 
printing of the text of the formulary. 
It is only when seeing the final text before 
them, with opportunity to refer at any 
time to formulas already passed upon and 
printed, that a harmonious text can be ob- 
tained. Each member of the committee 
should receive a proof, the corrections 
should be compiled by the chairman, and 
all matters that may be under dispute de- 
cided by a vote without delay. Hence, 
though a new oonunittee may be appoint- 
ed at any meeting of the Association, the 
previous committee shall not be consider- 
ed discharged — ^if the whole text of the for- 
mulary is involved — until it has seen its 
own work through the press. And the 
printing of the work shall be taken in hand 
immediately after the annual meeting. Ar- 
rangements for theprinting shall be made 
by the Publication Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Nothing contained herein, however, 
is intended to prevent any new committee 
from organizing and banning work im- 
mediately after its appointment. 

4. Publication of the National Formu- 
lary.— The National Formulary, after be- 
ing finally compiled and adopted, shall be 
printed in the Proceedings, and also in 
pamphlet form, in which latter shape it 
shall be kept for sale. (How frequently 
the Formulary, as a whole, is to be revis- 
ed, and whether any needed additions may 
for several years temporarily be depoaited 
in the Proceedings, or otherwise, may be 
better determined some time aiter the 
Formulary has been in use.) 

6. Publication of the Preliminary 
Draft of of a National Formulary 
herewith Submitted.— The Draft of a 
National Formulary offered by your 
committee shall be printed imme- 
diately after the present annual meeting, 
under arrangements to be made by the 
publication committee of the Council, and 
the printing shall be supervised by the, 
committee. In printing this Draft, econ- 
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omy of space is recommended to "^ studied, 
and formulse which are already ^aaily ac- 
cessible in separate pamphlets may be 
only quoted by title (references being 
given), except when remarks are to be ap- 
pended. This Draft of a National Formu- 
lary shall be printed to the number of 250 
copies beyond those required for the pro- 
ceedings, the separate copies being placed 
at the disposal of the committee for distri- 
bution to outside committees and to indi- 
viduals. 

These propositions were adopted by 
the Association, together with the rec- 
ommendation by the committee: 

That another year be devoted to further 
critical examination of the formulas pre- 
sented, as well as of those contained in any 
other collections or drafts which have not 
yet been considered for want of time, or 
which may be presented by other bodies 
hereafter, and that the same plan which 
has been followed during the preceding 
year should also be followed in the future, 
namely^ that the committee having the 
matter m charge should be so chosen that 
its members are within easy reach of each 
other, so as to be able to hold freauent 
meetings. A committee scattered all over 
the United States may, perhaps, be per- 
fectly successful in revising such a work 
as the Pharmacopoeia — the draft of which 
is already in existence for the use of the 
revisers, who may distribute the work of 
revision among themselves. It is dif- 
ferent, however, with a Formulary of Un- 
officinal Preparations, which has to be, as 
it were, built up from the foundations 
with material brought together from all 
parts of the compass. There should be 
numerous helpers and agents in every 
State, but the working members of the 
committee should be within each other's 
reach, and able to hold frequent meetings. 

The following resolution was subse- 
quently adopted: 

Resolved, That in addition to the five 
members from New York and Brooklyn 
there shall be appointed one person from 
each State Pharmaceutical Association, all 
of whom shall constitute the Committee on 
National Formulary, and that five members 
thereof shall be a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

The Committee on Membership re- 
ported that the number of members as 
per last report was 1,324; since added 
35; total 1,359: loss by resignation, 
dropp^, and death, 65; membership 
in gooi standing 1,294; honorary 
membership 26. 

The Treasurer's Report showed bal- 
ance on hand as per last report, $4,- 
217.79; receipts, $5,402.64; total, $9,- 
682.43; expended, $5,1S4.34; balance 
to new accoimt, $4,501.09 ; investments, 
$3,765.94. The treasurer tendered his 
resignation. 

Tne Committee on Legislation re- 
ported concerning the proposition to 
secure the publication of formulas of 
proprietary remedies, and recommend- 
ed that information relative to the 
subject be printed and distributed 
among the legislative bodies of the 
various States. Besolutions to strike 
out the preamble and resolutions, and 
to lay the report on the table were de- 
feated, and the report was ultimately 
accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on the Drug Market 
stated, among other matters referred 
to, that 

'< There had been an increased demand 
during the year for an article that is doing 
incalculable injury to the fair fame of the 
profession of pharmacy." This refers to 
what the enteiprising bottlers are pleased 
to call malt whiskey. The report states: 
* It is a matter of the profoundest regret 
and a cause of humiliation that this argu- 
ment has been greatly weakened by the 
fact that certain concerns engaged in 
wholesale liquor business conceived the 
idea that a favorable opportunity oflfered 
to increase sales of what may or may not 
be articles of merit by forcing them 
through the respectable channels offered 
by the drug trade. Physicians* certificates, 
by the column, indorse it whether true or 
false, and the movement has swept through 
the country. Many conscientious drug- 
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gists for a long time absolutely refused to 
yield to this demand, until driven to it by 
physicians prescribing the article. It 
would be well for this respectable body to 
take special cognizance of this latest out- 
rage upon the dignity of the profession 
and devise by the next annual meeting 
some means to conquer or at least render 
harmless this medicinal (?) enemy> We 
have watched this tide, swelled by print- 
er's ink, sweeping the country and threat- 
ening to engulf the fame of the profession, 
and asked what outrage may we look for 
next ? The question is, must it go on, or 
will you dump this class of merchandise 
into the grog shops, where it belongs?'^* 

The Committtee on the Presidents 
Address submitted, among others, the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Association solicit 
the aid and cod[>eration of the American 
Medical Association in promoting the pre- 
scribing by physicians of official medicines 
only, or of sucn preparations as have pub- 
lished formulas in preference to others, 
and that the several State Pharmaceutical 
Associations make similar requests of 
their respective State Medical Associations. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to in- 
quire if there be a bettor plan for the 
management of this Association than the 
existing one, said committee to be ap- 
pointed by the chair, and to represent the 
various sections of the country. 

Resolved, That the committee on publi- 
cation are hereby instructed to have the 
annual proceedings published and ready 
for distribution on or before January the 
first. And they are also instructed to 
omit from said publication any papers that 
may not be in their possession in proper 
time for the execution of this resolution. 

Resolved, That the multiplication of col- 
leges of pharmacy should oe discouraged 
except where the need of them is un- 
doubted. 

The committee also recommend the 
abolition of the initiation fee. 

The Committee appointed to memxyr- 
ialize Congress to appropriate money 
to introduce the cultivation of foreign 
medicinal plants report that they have 
decided, after consultation with the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, that 
such action will be unnecessary. That 
oficial expressed himself willmg and 
anxious to undertake the task, and 
desired a list to be furnished him of 
seeds and plante most desirable to be 
used. It was voted that a committee 
be appointed to prepare a list of such, 
to be given to the Commissioner of 
Amcmture. 

The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of officers and 
committees for the ensuing year: 

President. — Charles A. Tiifts, Dover, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents,— Henry J. Mennin- 
ger, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; M. W. Alexan- 
der. St. liOuis, Mo.; N. A. Kuhn, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Treasurer,— S, A. D. Sheppard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Secretary.— John M. Maisch, Phila- 
delphia. 

Reporter in Progress of Pharmacy. 
— C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky 

Committee on Legislation.— -T. L, A. 
Greeve,* Cincinnati; John M. Maisch, 
Philadelphia ; Edward Bocldng, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Members of Council.— Qteorge W. 
Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa. ; A. H. Hol- 
lister, Madison, Wis.; WiUiam H. 
Rogers, Middletown, N. Y. ; J. C. Can- 
didus, Mobile, Ala. 

Committee on Drug Market— Qeorge 
J. Seabury, New York; Mahlon M. 
Kline, Philadelphia; E. Waldo Cutler, 
Boston; Daniel Myers, Cleveland; C. 
T. G. Meyer, St. Louis. 

Committee on Papers and Queries.'-' 
Virgil Coblentz, Springfield, Ohio; 
Wm. W. Bartlett, Boston; E. Painter, 
California. 

Committee on Prize Essays. — C. Lew- 
is Diehl, Louisville; Emil Scheffer, 
Louisville; Rosa Upson, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

• Mr. Oreeve havinfc declined, Mr. Ch. W. Day 
was subsequently elected. 
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The report was adopted, Mr. Seabury 
declining to serve, and Alfred H. Ma- 
son was subsequently appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on the Drug 
Market. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

Postponing the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization until 1887. 

Reducing the initiation fee from $5 
to $2. 

Adopting Cincinnati as the place for 
the next meeting, on the first Monday 
of September, 1887. 

Thanking the Rhode Island Pharma- 
ceutical Association for its efforts in 
behalf of a successful meeting. 

Expressing sympathy for the phar- 
maciste in Charleston, S. C, who nave 
suffered from the recent earthquake. 

Expressing the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to the Governor of Rhode 
Island and the Mayor and citizens of 
Providence for the cordiality of the 
reception given to the Association, 
and to the newspapers for their reports 
of the meeting. 

Referring to the Publication Com- 
mittee the propriety of printing, in 
advance of the meeting, all papers 
presented. 

Reducing the salary of the Treasurer 
from $750 to $600. 

Telegraphing the thanks of the A. 
P. A. to the San Francisco pharma- 
ciste for their invitation of tne Asso- 
ciation to meet in that city in 1887. 

To receive the delegation from the 
National Wholesale Druggists^ Associ- 
ation. 

Admitting to the privileges of the 
meeting Mr. Alfred Bl. Mason, of Liver- 
pool, England, Colonial Secretary of 
the Britisn Pharmaceutical Congress, 
together with the druggists and phy- 
sicians of Providence. 

PAPERS OK SCIENTIFIO AND OTHER 
TOPICS. 

** Pharmacy of Hydro-Naphthol," 
by Thomas D. MoEhenie; ^* Butter 
and Its Substitutes," by E. Scheffer ; 
** Some Notes Concerning the Carbolic 
Acid Made in America," by E. M. 
Hatton; ** What is the best Paste for 
Pasting Labels, and how can Paste be 
best Prepared?" by Leo Eukl; 
**What should be the Relation be- 
tween the Wholesale Druggiste, Manu- 
facturing Chemists, and Pharmacists 
as to the maintenance of proper 
standards of purity, quality, and 
strength of medicinal substences?" 
by J. M. Gk)0D; '* Does Cannabis In- 
dica Contain Nicotine?" by George 
W. Kennedy; **l8it not Feasible to 
Prepare Concentrated Liquid I^pa- 
rations from many drugs which need 
only be diluted with the appropriate 
menstruum to bring them to the oflS- 
cinal strength, without having them 
differ in any important point from 
the weaker preparations airected by 
United Stetes Pharmacopoeia ? "by J. 
L. Lemberoer, Lebanon, Pa. ; ** What 
is the Quality of the Belladonna 
Leaves of Commerce?" S. D. Lyons; 
** What is the Quality of the Balsam of 
Tolu of Commerce ? " P. W. Bedford; 
** Dioscorea Bulbiferi," J. U. and J. G. 
Lloyd; '* Evaporation of Percolates," 
J. U. Lloyd; *^ Guarana— Methods for 
ito Assay and the Assay of its Fluid 
Extract," H. W. Snow, Detroit; "An 
Analysis of the Underground Portion 
of Phlox Carolina, "H. Trimble, Phila- 
delphia; "Ginger in Soluble Essence," 
Luther F. Stevens ; '* Abstracte " (con- 
tinued), VraoiL Coblentz, Chicago; 
"Glycerin and ite Uses," George C. 
Close; "Notes on some of the Qui- 
nias," H, F. Cummings; " On the Best 
Methods of Determining Melting 
Pointe," Henry C. C. Maisch, Phila- 
delphia; "On the Oil of Pepper- 
mint," A. M. ToDD; " Decease of the 
West Virginia Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation," fi)MUND Booking; "A Study 
of Peptonization and Pepsin," Dr. 
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R. G. EccLES; ** Nitrous Ether," Emlen 
Pahtter. 

KBW MEMBERS, 

Fred. W. Fink, New York ; Henry 

A. Sasterbrook, Fillbiug, Mass. ; Au- 
gust Gresham, Newark, N, J.; Al- 
bert S. DoUoff, Lake Village, N. H. ; 
Qus Dresser. Putnam, Conn.; C. J. 
McCarthy, Snenandoah, Pa. ; Arthur 

B. Houson, Chillicothe, O.; D. F. 
Downnig, Newiwrt. R. I. ; C. T. Fen- 
nell, Cincinnati, O. ; Clark Z. Otis, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; C. V. Stryker, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Benj. F. Gnaden- 
bush, New York City; A. Thurston, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; W. E. Warer, 
Keyport, N. J.; J. Leroy Leyberg, 
Detroit, Mich.; Willis G. Gregory, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Ed. D. Wright, New 
Bedford. D. Frank Hayes, New York; 
Henry Schmidt, Joseph Miller, Plain- 
field, N. J. ; Fred. B. Kilmer, New 
Brunswick, N. J. ; Amos H. Coffee, 
Carthage, Mo. ; Gk)odwin R. Wiley, of 
Bethel,Me. 

N. B. D. A. 

The National Retail Druggists^ As- 
sociation assembled at Providence. 
R. I., on the 6th of September, and 
dissolved the organization. On the 
foUowing day, the Association was re- 
organized on a new basis, providing 
for a membership consisting of dele- 
gates from State pharmaceutical as- 
sociations with more than twenty -five 
members, in the proportion ot one 
delegate for every hundred members 
or miction of that number. From 
States where no State organization ex- 
. ists, dele^tes may be sent, upon the 
same basis, by local organizations. 

The finances of the old organization 
consisted of $132.32 of cash on hand, 
with an indebtedness of |300 for sala- 
ries in 1884. The officers to whom 
salaries were due having waived their 
claims, the balance on hand was di- 
rected to be given to the former Trea- 
surer. 

The following officers were elected : 

Prendent—A, Hollister, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Vice-'Presidents.-'M. W. Alexander, 
of Missouri; P. C. Caudidus, of Ala- 
bama. 

Secretary, — L. E. Nicot, of New 
York. 

Treasurer . — ^F. H. Masi, of Virginia. 

Committee for Conference with the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa 
*ion.— E. A. Sayre, L. E. Nicot, Rosa 
Upson, A. H. Hollister, and T. R. 
Baker. 

Executive Committee, — H. Cummiug, 
of Massachusetts; T. J. Macmahan, of 
New York ; R. Vandervoort, of New 
Jersey, and H. I. Leith, of Rhode 
Islana. 

Committee on the Exhibition, — 
Messrs. Van Sant, Macmahan, and 
Euhn. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted 
to the exhibitors and to the Local 
Committee, and particularly to Mr. 
H. I. Leith, the Local Secretary. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
call of the President. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



FolBoning by Permanganate of Po- 
tassium.— Dr. W. D. Bidwell, of Lea- 
venworth, Ean., sends to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal an ac- 
count of his experience in the use of 
the permanganate of potassium in 
amenorrhoea. In several cases in 
which the medicine was given in two- 
grain capsules thrice daily, it caused 
burning pain in the stomach, and gen- 
erallv symptoms of shock or collapse, 
which sometimes persisted two or 
three days. In some of the cases, it 
also produced nausea and vomiting. 

Olive Oil is adulterated in Frcmce 
to such an extent with cotton-seed oil 
that it has seriously affected the pro- 
duction of the former. 



Queries for which ansivers are desired, 
must he received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,773.— Prescription Difficulty : 
Morphine and Compound Tincture 
of Lavender (W. F. B.). 

We have answered this query in our 
last number (September, page 179, 
Query 1,768). 

No. 1,774.— Tints for Pace Pow- 
dors (F. P. Y.). 

A fine flesh color is imparted to face 
powders by intimately mixing with 
them the proper quantity of carmine 
or of eosine. The former is best trit- 
urated with talc, in the proportion of 
1 part of carmine to 3 of talc, and a 
sufficient quantity of the mixture in- 
corporated with the face powder to 
produce the requisite tint. It depends 
upon the nature of the constituents, 
how much of the mixture would be 
required. This is, however, so easy to 
ascertain by a simple trial, in each 
case, that you will have no difficulty 
in fixing the proportion. 

If eosine is used, it should be dis- 
solved in water, say, 1 part in 20, and 
a sufficient quantity of this added to 
powdered talc to impart to the latter 
a deep tint. This tinted talc can then 
be used for mixing with the face pow- 
der. Or, the proper amount of eosine 
solution, more or less diluted, may be 
added to the face powder direct. 

The flesh tint of both the carmine 
and eosine may be rendered more 
natural by combming it with a certain 
proportion of aniUne orange. What 
the proportion should be depends on 
the quauty of the colors and the indi- 
vidual judgment. 

By proportionately increasing the 
orange, a brunette color may be pro- 
duced, which, when properly diluted 
(with a white powder, such as talc), 
has a creamy tmt. 

The previous communication you re- 
fer to did not reach us. 

No. 1,775.— Bleaching Wax (W. K., 
Parras, Mexico). 

The best method 6t bleaching bees- 
wax is that by exposure to moisture 
and the rays of the sun. To expedite 
the process, it is necessary that the 
wax be in veiy thin slices, which is 
accomplished in various ways. One 
of these is as follows: Beeswax is 
melted in a suitable kettle. Along- 
side of this is a box made of tinned 
iron, which has a number of narrow 
slits in its bottom. Immediately be- 
low is a wooden cylinder on an axle 
resting in bearings, half of the cylin- 
der being immersed in cold water. 
One of the workmen pours the melted 
wax, by means of a ladle, into the box, 
whence it issues in a thin stream 
through the slits, and flows upon the 
wooden cylinder which is turned by 
another workman. It thus winds it- 
self upon the cylinder in very thin 
sheets, which fall into the water in 
more or less large pieces. Ormeltedwax 
is prqiected from a revolving kettle, 
proviaed with one or more faucets, 
m a fine stream or almost spray, which 
is caught by very cold water. The di- 
vision of the wax by this method is so 
great that the bleaching process takes 
oidy about one-third the time of that 
required for band-wax. 

The prepared wax, whether in sheets, 
bands, or grains, is transferred to 
muslin stretched upon wooden frames, 
and then exposed to the sun. It is 
moistened at least once daily with 
water, and must be repeatedly turned 
over so as to expose a new simace to 
the sun. It depends upon the amount 
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of sunlight, temperature, and care be- 
stowed upon it, how long a period 
is required for the bleaching, when 
it has become perfectly white, the 
wax is melted in hot water, strained, 
and then poured into forms. 

Band-wax is liable to be bleached 
only to a certain depth, while the in- 
terior remains yellow. It must, there- 
fore, usually be remelted, again termed 
into bands, and again bleached until 
it is perfectly white, which some- 
times reouires as much as five weeks, 
and involves a loss of from 2 to 10 per 
cent of the wax. 

Grain wax is much more easy to 
bleach. It is, however, necessary to 
make experiments on a small scale, 
whether any given kind of wax is 
capable of beiii bleached at all, which 
is not always the case. 

The bleaching process is, of course, 
accomplished by the agency of ozone, 
which is present when moisture and 
sunlight act upon the wax. The 
knowledge of this fact has suggested 
the employment of certain substances 
which are themselves strong ozone 

Generators, and the time required for 
leaching has, indeed, been diminished 
thereby to a period of only six to eight 
days, while formerly from three to 
five weeks were necessary. The im- 
proved process consists in melting to- 
gether, at a gentle heat, eight parts of 
yellow beeswax and one to one and 
one-half parts of rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, free from resin, and treating this 
mixture in the same manner as has 
been described above. The bleaching 
will be accomplished in six to eight 
days, and the wax will have lost all 
trace of the odor of turpentine. 

Bibbon or grain wax may also be 
bleached very quickly and effectively 
by means of peroxide of hydrogen, 
which does not affect its chemical con- 
stitution. But chlorine gas, chloride 
of lime, permanganate of potassium 
and other powerful chemicals cannot 
be used for this purpose, as they alter 
the constitution of tne wax. 

No. 1,776.— Morphine Habit (J. A. 
H.). 

This correspondent asks: **What 
remedy or what drug is usually used 
to break off the habit ? " 

To this query we can give no direct 
answer, as there is no remedy or drug 
whichj by itself, can accomplish the 
cessation of tiie morbid craving for the 
baneful narcotic. The only effective 
cure— and it is often merely temporary 
—is a restoration of the will-power and 
self-control, to be brought about by a 
careful and judicious treatment, and a 
restraint from habits of dissipation or 
idleness. 

The so-called ** Antidotes for Mor- 
phine," or ** Remedies for th€f Opium 
or Morphine Habit," are merely traps 
for catching the money of the unfortu- 
nate victims, and, if any should suc- 
ceed in allaying the craving for opium 
or morphine, they have oecome so 
necessary as substitutes that the cure 
is often worse than the disease. 

No. 1,777.— Pormularies (M. L. P.). 

This correspondent wants to know 
what are the best formularies ' ^ for the 
guidance of pharmacists in making 
the various preparations?" 

As our correspondent is a physician, 
we presume we need not tell him that 
the pharmacojKBia is the legitimate 
guide for all preparations contained 
therein. As to unofficinal prepara- 
rations, there is a prospect that a Na- 
tional Formulary or Unofficinal Prepa- 
rations will be completed during next 
year, on or before about September, 
1887, which will be published by the 
American Pharm. Association. For the 
present, there area number of fornau- 
laries in use, some of them embracing 
rather the so-called ** elegant prepara- 
rations," while others are of more gen- 
eral character. The New York and 
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Brooklyn Formiiiai^ \m ^>^^ovibtedly 
had the largest circxilatiotx o*^.any local 
work. Other local toxnwiiaries, which 
have heen prepared for Bimilar pur- 
poses, are those published by the Ken- 
tucky and the Pennsylvania Pharm. 
Associations. Another was published 
by a joint committee of physicians and 
pharmacists in Washington, and still 
others elsewhere. There is not one 
which does not contain preparations 
omitted in one or more ot the others. 
Besides, there are the formularies pub- 
lished by individual authors, a list of 
which you may obtain from some 
book-dealers, for instance, J. H. Vail 
& Co., 21 Astor Place, New York. 
These works contain many prepara- 
tions of similar or identical titles, 
which differ greatly in their composi- 
tioiL and one and the same preparation 
is often directed to be made in a differ- 
ent manner, or of a different strength, 
or from different ingredients by the 
various authors. As long as there is 
no national standard, it would be im- 
possible for us to say which authority 
you should follow. 



No. 1,778.— Baston's Syrup (C. E 
H.). 

A formula for Easton*s Syrup (not 
Eaton^s, as several authors have it) 
was introduced into the last U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, under the title iSj^rupu^ 
B^errij Qutnince et htrychninoR Phoa- 
pfiatum. When prepared by the offi- 
cinal process, the syrup keeps better 
than when made after the old method, 
by dissolving the bluish phosphate of 
iron in phosphoric acid. Neverthe- 
less, a slight precipitate will generally 
form after some time, and we have not 
seen any Ea^ton^s Syrup which would 
not deposit some little sediment after 
having been made. When the deposi- 
tion has been completed and the clear 
syrup is removed, no further change 
occurs, if it is kept welL The depos- 
ited matter is mainly a basic phos- 
phate of iron. 

The original formula for Easton's 
Syrup was published (according to Mr. 
Martmdale) in Aitken's ** Practice of 
Medicine," vol. n. p. 62, 5th ed. From 
the fact that Aitken published it, it 
has also received the name : Aitken'' s 
Syrup. According to Mr. Martindale, 
it may be more conveniently prepared, 
and keeps better, if made as follows, 
(British weights and measures) : 

Strychnine 8 grains. 

Phofiphoric Acid, syrupy, sp. 

gr. 1.500 2 drachms. 

Quinine, pure anhydruus .,.A9'Z grains. 

Sugar 5 oz. 

Distilled Water, enough to 

make...< 6 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the strychnine in 3 fl. oz. of 
water, previously mixed with the 
phosphoric acid ; then add the quinine, 
heat until it is dissolved, filter while 
hot, and add the sugar. Dissolve with 
tike aid of heat, strain, and make up 
with water to 6 fl. oz. 

Instead of the quinine, 224 grains of 
phosphate of quinine may be used, in 
which case only 1 fl. drachm of phos- 
phoric acid is requisite. 

This is a concentrated preparation 
and must be carefully labelled and 
kept, to prevent mistakes. Label it: 
Concentrated Solution for making 
Boston's Syrup, 

Mr. Martindale found that if the 
solution of the alkaloids is kept apart 
from the phosphate of iron, there is 
much less tendency to precipitate. 
The darkening of the syrup is also pre- 
vented, which Mr. Martindale ascribes 
to some reaction between the solution 
of phosphate of iron and the phosphate 
of quinine, independently ot the pres- 
ence of sugar. 

The other portion of the syrup is 
prepared in the following manner, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martindaie's improve- 
ment upon the formula in the British 
Pharm.: 
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Syrupus Ferri Phoaphatia. were to be established for use in this 

Iron Wire, bright 860 grams. country to alter the strength so that 

Phosphoric Ac.d, syrupy, each fluidrax^hm shall contain i grain 

spec. gr. 1.500. . . . . ... 7 fl. oz. ot codeine. In this case, it would re- 

Synip (cold) 72 ** quire 16 grains of the alkaloid, instead 

Disiilled Water, enough of 18 grains, for each pint. 

tomake 96 *' 

Formula asked for. 
Place the iron wire, phosphoric ax?id, ^ p^^,^ Imperial Ointment 
and 8 fl oz. of the water into a glass g. B, S, Collins^ Antidote for Mor- 

flask, takinfl? care th^t the iron wire ^ .„^ ^^ correspondent wants to 

18 completely covered by the hquid tnow what it is composed of. -The 
plug the neck with cotton wool, and j^ charges from^^ to$20 per 

set it aside for 2 or 3 days to dissolve, wfia " v*.*^/ w ^u per 

Then filter, add the syrup, and lastly, ^^^^^' _____ 

enough water to make 96 fl. oz. *** 

is called for, prepare it by mixing CORRESPONDENCE 

Ck>ncentrated Solution for making ^ ^ ""] 

Easton's Syrup IJ fl. oz. American Druggist. 

Syrup of Phosphate of Iron 6i *• GENTLEMEN: — In the Jime number 

„,^., , ,.,. .. . Queries €uid Answers, No. 1,715, "Ee- 

Each flmdrachm of this contains 1 moving the Marks of Tattooing with 

grain of phosphate of iron, about 1 India^ik (J. W. E.)," I showed an old 

grain of phosphate of quinine, and ^ man, whose arm was tattooed in sev- 

grain of strychnine. eral places, the question. This old 

man says: Take the milk from a 

No. 1,779.— Deodorisdng Gtolatin (M. woman's breast and use it the same 

J. E., Calif omia). as the India Ink is used in mftlnng the 

We do not think it practicable to mark of tattoo. Use the same kind of 

deprive commercial gelatin of any needle used in tattooing, putting on 

disagreeable odor which it may pos- and wiping off, and, by persevering, 

sess, on a small scale. This ought to it will all be taken out. 
be done in the course of manufacture. You can send this to J. W. E., and, 

There is no difficulty in obtaining ^ela- if he ao deairea. he can give it a trial, 

tin free from odor, if you willpurcnase l think I woula have to be in earnest 

the qualities used for culinary pur- before I would try his or what he has 

tried. Respectfully, 

N. G. DuwLAP. 




ITEMS. 



Awful Example.— Yes, genUemeb, I am a re- 
formed man 1 

Ladt.— Qood heavens ! what must he have looked 
like before he reformed t 

poses. If a coarser kind of gelatin is 
to be used, we think it more conveni- 
ent to cover any fetid odor it may pos- 
sess by the cautious addition of some 
pleasant volatile oil, or other aromatic 
substance, added in just sufficient 
quantity to disguise the objectionable 
smell. 

No. 1,780.— Sjrrupiis Codeinee (M. 
J. K, California). 

Syrup of Codeine is officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. The mode of 
preparation is as follows : 

Ci»deine in powder 0.20 gr. 8 

Alcohol of ttOjf 5 00 Til 90 

Syrup 95.00 fl. I 2i 

Using the officinal alcohol of the 
U. S. Ph., and calculating the amounts 
necessary for 1 pint, tne following 
would be the formula: 

Codeine, in powder gr. 18 

Alcohol, U. S 6 fl. drachms 

Water 3 fl. drachms 

Syrup, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the codeine in the alcohol 
and water previously mixed. Then 
add enough syrup to make 1 pint. 
Each fluidrachm contains about | 
grain of codeine. It might be ad- 
visable, iJE a formula for this syrup 



Felletierine has been found by Dr. 
Gkdeisowski^ of Paris, to be a remedy 
for paralysis of branches of the third 
and sixth cranial nerves ; improvement 
or cure having followed^ in several in- 
stances, after three to six doses. 

IJrethan has been used by Dr. Abbot, 
of Boston, as a hvpnotic in chorea 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Fopulin— derived from the bark of 
the white Po{)lai>— is said to relieve 
painful urination in doses of 2 to 4 
grains. 

Bismuth subnitrate^ made into paste 
with water and apphed to a swelled 
testicle, is said (Mea. and Surg. Rep,) 
to remove pain at once, and the swell- 
ing presently. 

Tobaooo moistened with the juice of 
the water-cress, is said to prevent nico- 
tine poisoning [?] without destroying 
the navor of the smoke. 

Sulphooyanide of Sodium has, 
according to Paschkis (Schmidt's 
Jahrb.)^ an action somewhat similar 
to strychnine, though less rapid. 

Tincture of Opium of the British 
Pharmacopoeia contains about 0.75^ of 
morphine as compared with the same 
preparation after the U. S. P., which 
averages 1.45^. 

Amyl Nitrite is recommended as 
the proper antidote for cocaine. 

lanseed Oil as a Bemedy for Itch- 
ing.— A correspondent of the Boston 
MediccU and Surgical Journal recom- 
mends the inimction of linseed oil as 
the best of all remedies for arresting 
the distressing itching of the anus 
with which so many persons are af- 
flicted. 

. Subnitrate of Bismuth (according 
to The Lancet) has recently been 
pven, with good effect, to cholera pa- 
tients by a Spanish physician, in doses 
of 150 grains every naff -hour. 
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[Obioinal Commukioation.] 

MICB08C0PIC VIEWS OF SOME 
CXJD-IJVBft OIL EMULSIONS.* 

C INOE the publication of the New 
O York and Brooklyn Formulary, 
in which a concentrated or stock- 
emulsion was proposed from which 
plain or compound emulsions may be 
made by proper dilution, more than 
usual attention has been given to the 
study of this kind of preparations, and 
various m6difi- 
cations have 
been devised or 
recalled to mem- 
ory which are 
supposed to yield 
particularly good 
results. Mr. 
Henry Schmid, 
a member of the 
committee, while 
experimenting 
witn some of 
these formulae, 
was fortunate 
enough in obtain- 
ing the aid of one 
of his medical 
friends, Dr. 



prepared after the following for- 
mula: 

Cod-Liver Oil 8 fl. oz. 

Extract of Malt 8 " 

Pancreatin 256 gr. 

Oil of Gaultheria 83 Tit 

Oil of Cinnamon 16 tii 

Alcohol 4 fl. dr. 

Syrup of Hypophoephites 
(U. S.), enough to 
make 32 fl. oz. 

Beat the Extract of Malt in a mortar 
until it can be drawn into strings, add 





No. 1.— Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
(Proprietary). 



No. S.— Plain B^ulsion 
DeForeet). 



will be seen that it appears more per- 
fect than any. 

No. 2, Emulsion of Cod-Litter Oil. 

Scale Yh of an inch. 
This emulsion was prepared after 
the formula given by Mr. Wm. P. De- 
Forest, of Brooklyn. 

Cod-liver Oil 15 fl. oz. 

Acacia, in ftne powder. . . 8 tr. oz. 
Sugar, in fine powder. . . 6 tr. oz. 

Oil of Gaulthena. 90 nt 

Water enough to make. .80 fl. oz. 



Place the Aca- 
cia, Sugar, Oil of 
Gaultheria, and 
Cod-Liver O i 1 
into a large mor- 
tar, then add at 
once 8 fli. oz. of 
water. By means 
of a vaginal syr- 
inge mix the 
whole thorough- 
ly until it is 
completely emul- 
sified. Then add, 
at once, enough 
water to make 30 
fl. oz. 

Considerable 



of Cod-liTer Oil (after 





No. 8.— Emulsiou ui v^uu-iiver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime and Soda (Proprietary). 



No. 4.— Plain Emulaion of Cod-l|yer Oil (Proprie- 
tary.) 



No. 5.— Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil with Hypo 
phosphite of Lime and Soda (after DeForest). 






No. 6.— Plain Emulaion of Cod-liver OU (N. T. Sc 
B. Formulary). 

Francis A. Brodskj;, who prepared 
microphotographic views of a number 
of them, which are here reproduced. 
It was not intended to meike an ex- 
haustive comparison of all the (K)m- 
mercial emulsions of cod-liver oil. or 
even of the products obtained by the 
various published formulae. Only 
those were photographed which the 
object of the investigation required to 
be taken in hand. 

No. 1. Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil, 
Scale rirr of an inch. 
This is a proprietary emulsion, in 
considerable demand, and is said to be 

* Chiefly from materials supplied by Mr. Henry 
Schmid ftDd Dr. Francis A. Brodsky. of New York 



No. 7. -Plain Emulsion of Cod-liTer Oil (Proposed 
improvement of formula in N. Y. & B. Formulary). 

the Pancreatin, and mix thoroughly. 
Then add the Cod- Liver Oil in small 
quantities at a time and beat until a 
smooth mass results. Add the Alco- 
hol and essential Oils, and gradually 
incorporate the Syrup by trituration. 

Much difficulty was encountered in 
getting sharp definitions of the oil 
globules under the lens, for photo- 
graphic purposes. This was particu- 
larly difficult in the present case. The 
minute oil globules being imbedded in 
a mixture consisting partly of extract 
of malt, prevented a distinct focus or 
the attainment oC sharply defined out- 
lines. Osmium vapor had to be resort- 
ed to, to darken the oil globules. 

On comparing the microscopic view 
of this emulsion with the others, it 



No. 8.— Panoreatio Emulsion of Ood-llver Oi 
(Proprietary). 

care and labor was bestowed upon the 
proper manipulation of this emulsion. 
Nevertheless, as will be noticed from 
the cut, some large oil globules are 
still visible in the field. 

No. 3. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with 

Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 

phite of Lime ajid Soda. 

Scale j^ of an inch. 

This emulsion is put on the market 
by a Philadelphia house, but the 
formula is not known. 

The oil is evidently not properly 
subdivided, there being numerous 
more or less large oil globules scatter- 
ed through the field. 
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No. 4. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
Scale T^ of an inch. 

This is another popular emulsion, 
made bjr a Philadelphia house. The 
formula is \inknown. It is claimed to 
contain 50 per cent of cod-liver oil. 

It is evidently a very imperfect 
emulsion, the oil globules being quite 
large and prominent. 

No. 6. Emvlsion of Cod-Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphite of Lime and Soda. 

Scale yfff of an inch. 

This is prepared by the same process 
as No. 2, with the addition of two 
drachms, each, of the hypophosphites 
of calcium and sodimn to the first por- 
tion. 

In this case the result is about the 
same as in the simple emulsion. 

No. 6. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
Scale T^ of an inch. 

This is prepared after the formula 
published m the New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary. (Compare No. 7.) 

Acacia, in fine powder. . . 2 av. oz. 
Sugar, in fine powder. .. . 4 ** ** 

Ck)a-liver oil 16 fi. oz. 

Oil of Sassafras 80 m 

Oil of Wintergreen 30 ni 

Water enough to make. . .82 fl. oz. 

Mix the Acacia and Sugar with the 
Ck)d -Liver Oil in a dry mortar, and add 
8 fluidounces of Water. Then tritu- 
rate thoroughly and continuously, im- 
til the oil is emulsified, and finally in- 
corporate enough Water to make the 
product measure two pints. 

The photograph shows that the emul- 
sion, thougn made carefully by this 
grocess, is apt to be imperfect, the oil 
aving a strong tendency to run to- 
gether. 



No. 7. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil, 

Scale ji^ of an inch. 

This is made after a formula, pro- 
posed by Mr. Theodore Louis, of New 
York, as an improvement on that of 
the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary. (Compare No. 6.) 

Acacia, in fine powder. . 8 av. oz. 
Sugar, in fine powder. ..2 ** 

Glycerin 2 fl. oz. 

Cod-LiverOU 16 ** 

Oil of Sassafras 80 n). 

Oil of Wintergreen 80 ta 

Water, enough to make.. 82 fl. oz. 

Mix the Acacia with 4i fl. oz. of 
Water in a capacious dry mortar until 
a smooth paste is formed, and incor- 
porate witn this, gradually and under 
constant trituration, 6 fi. oz. of the 
Cod-Liver Oil, until the latter is per- 
fectly emulsified. Mix with this the 
2 oz. of Sugar and then add, ^adaally 
and under constant trituration, alter- 
nate portions of the remaining 10 fl. 
oz. of Cod-Liver Oil, and a mixture of 
the 2 fl. oz. of Glycerin with 3 fl. oz. of 
Water, in quantities of about 2 fl. oz. 
or 1 fl. oz. at a time. Lastly, add the 
essential oil, and enough water to 
make 32 fl. oz. 

The photograph shows that even this 
is not a perfect emulsion, though it is an 
improvement on the preceding. As 
wiU be noticed there are large bullae 
of oil scattered through the field. 

No. 8. Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil. 

Scale 7^ of an inch. 

This is likewise a proprietary emul- 
sion. The reputed formula is as fol- 
lows: 

Cod-Liver Oil 80 minims. 

Paucreatin, soluble... 5 grains. 

Soda i grain. 

Boric Acid i ** 

Hyocholic Acid Vff ** 

Distfiied Water 85 minims. 



Ameiican Dnig^t 

In this case, the confluency of the 
oil is also well marked. 

Note of Ed. Am. Drugg.— The pre- 
ceding views demonstrate the fact that 
there is still room for considerable im- 
provement in the preparation of emul- 
sions. After all, the old-fashioned 
method, in which the proportions are : 
Oil 4, Gum 2, Water 3, appears to fur- 
nish the most reliable results. But the 
object of most of the proposed modifi- 
cations has been to shorten the time 
and labor requisite for attaining the 
desired end, particularly when larger 
quantities of emulsion are to be pre- 
pared. It remains to be seen whether 
some of these modified processes will 
not succeed better if a more thorough 
mechanical combination can be 
brought about. 

There is, however, something to be 
said in favor of several of the emul- 
sions figured above, though they may 
not show so well under the microscope. 
After all, the best practical test of an 
emulsion is its keeping quality, and its 
readiness to be restored to an appar- 
ently stable condition by shaking. In 
this respect the two f ormulse proposed 
by Mr. De Forest and Mr. Loius are 
quite satisfactory. 
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LOCK-COVEBED OINTMENT 
BOXES. 

AN English firm have lately intro- 
duced a contrivance for securing 
the tops of pots used for ointments. 




tooth-powders, and similar articles, 
which can be adapted to glasQ or por- 
celain, and which possesses decided 
advanta^. The engraving renders a 
description imnecessary. 

Saooharin. 

Saooharin, the new coal-tar deriva- 
tive which is sweeter than sugar, and 
is yet neither a food nor a poison to 
man, so that it may be used by diabe- 
tics for sweetening dishes, is, in its 
chemical constitution, an acid; it is 
anhydrous orthosulphaminbenzoic 
acid. As it has so ponderous a name 
by nature, the discoverer and manu- 
facturers, who by the way are very 
dilatory in putting the new drug on to 
the market, did wisely to give it a 
short and simple trade name. It is 
well, however, to remember that the 
substance has an acid constitution; 
for, as Dr. L. Wolff has pointed out 
in a paper read at the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, it can be used 
to combine with alkaloids; with qui- 
nine, for instance, it forms a sulph- 
aminbenzoate of auinine, the bitter 
taste of the alkaloid being almost com- 
pletely masked. 

Keeping Drugs in Drawers.— For 
the preservation of drugs stored in 
drawers, they should be first inclosed 
in boxes and then placed in a drawer 
provided with a perforated false bot- 
tom, under which quicklime or dried 
oatmeal is spread and occasionally re- 
newed.— Bri^. and Col. Druggist. 



[Original Communioation.] 

FLUID EXTBACT OP SQUILL. 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

THIS is one of the new fiuid extracts 
of the Pharmacopoeia of 1880, and 
the formula is evidently devised to 
meet the requirements of a trade de- 
mand. That such a preparation is 
necessary from this view alone, I think 
all will admit who aim tcbsupply such 
preparations as are asked for by deal- 
ers m drugs, and even physicians pre- 
scribe it. Accepting, therefore, that 
an endeavor to furnish a formula which 
will render the preparation uuiform 
prompted the committee to introduce 
it, and not arguing for or against the 
judiciousness of their course, I will 
consider a few of the points that have 
suggested themselves during an expe- 
rience that h£is long antedated the 
pharmacopoeial process, and that ex- 
tends perhaps even from the time when 
fluid extract of squill was scarcely 
called for in general commerce. 

The powdering oi prime squill is al- 
most an impossibility with pharma- 
cists, and I expect that few persons 
will take issue with this statement. 
Prime squill is tough and moist ; it 
cannot be pulverized. The pharmacist, 
as a rule, has no convenience for dry- 
ing it, and if he should be so successful 
as to dry it, a hard homy substance 
remains that cannot be powdered by 
ordinary methods. Hence it is that 
the first step in following the U. S. P. 
process is really out of reach of most 
pharmacists. If we examine the pul- 
verized squill of commerce, we often 
find it to possess an odor reminding us 
of burnt crackers or burnt fiour. If 
the powdered squill is nice and white, 
the price is too often so excessive that 
we can better afford to use the fiuid 
extract of squill of the fiim that pow- 
dered it. Admitting that it is reason- 
able in price, excellent in quality, and 
that it has not solidified in the con- 
tainer, we reach the next step in the 
process. 

Squill in No. 20 pmoder is required 
by the pharmacopoeia; alcohol of spe- 
cific gravity 0.820. This strength of 
alcohol was evidently selected to avoid 
the gumming that would follow the 
use of diluted, although it is not de- 
monstrated, I think, that strong alco- 
hol will dissolve the active principles 
of scjuill. In other words, it is a con- 
venient menstruum. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the medicinal principles of 
squill are soluble in alcohol (the bitter 
01 squill certainly is), it does not fol- 
low that alcohol wUl exhaust these 
substances from squill in No. 20 
powder. It is found that such a 
powder resembles a mass of sand, and 
that the alcohol used in percolation 
passes around the small pieces instead 
of through them. It has no power to 
dissolve the horn -like mucilage that 
makes the mass of squill, but, on the 
contrary, contracts and hardens the 
pieces. Therefore, as it can scarcely 
penetrate the fragments (for No. 20 
powder is scarcely more than broken), 
it is obvious that a large share of the 
peculiar squill products are still en- 
veloped in their homy bed after the 
process of percolation. It is my opin- 
ion that if strong alcohol is employed 
in making this fluid extract, the squill 
should be in the form of a very fine 
powder. 

Will strong alcohol exhaust squill f 
—In the year 1875, I percolated fifty 
pounds of fine ground squill in a cylin- 
drical percolator, passing two bimdred 
pints of alcohol through it. The final 
percolate was colorless and tasteless. 
Then the material within the percolat- 
or was removed, moistened with water, 
and, after it had been softened, was 
placed in a still, covered with alcohol, 
and heat applied. The distillate was 
returned to the still as it condensed. 
After one hour, the heat was suspend 
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ed, and when cool enough, the magma 
was removed from the still and 
8<][ueezed. To all sensible tests this 
liquid was as characteristic of squill 
as the original percolate, after both 
had been brought to the same bulk. 
The man who scooped the warm mag- 
ma from the still sunered from a severe 
irritation of the skin of the exposed 
portion of his arm, that nearly pro- 
duced blisters. That in this instance 
the acrid principles were not extracted 
by percolation with alcohol is evident, 
ana from the result of other investiga- 
tions I am led to doubt if alcohol is a 
menstruum to be commended. 

Diluted Acetic Acid as a Menstruum, 
—Comparing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of many formulas and 
propositions as to manipulation and 
proauct, I am most favorably inclined 
to diluted acetic acid and maceration 
as .the best method to exhaust the 
sqiiill. It seems to make little differ- 
ence whether the squill is powdered or 
crude. The result convinces me that 
the exhaustion is as perfect with sliced 
squill as with powdered. The sliced 
squill has the advant<ige of looseness, 
and permits the free circulation of the 
liquid during the act of maceration 
without forming a musty magma, and 
the liquid is finally extracted by 
means of a combination screw and 
knuckle joint. 

In comparing an alcoholic tincture 
or fluid extract of squill with a pre- 
paration made as I suggest, whicn is 
m reality vinegar of squill, it will be 
observed that in the alcoholic prepa- 
ration the bittar principle preponde- 
rates, while in the acetic acid process 
the acrid principles seem to be charac- 
teristic. Indeed, vinegar of squill is 
not at all bitter, and this leads me to a 
consideration of the respective claims 
of 

Alcohol and Diluted Acetic Acid as 
solvents for the active principles of 
squill. 

Doubtless all that is known of the 
constituents of this familar drug will 
be found recorded in the Dispensatories 
and Pharmacographia. At least I have 
not been able to refer to any original 
work that has been overlooked by 
their authors. It is shown, and evi- 
dently acknowledged, that but little is 
known of the active principles of 
squiD. Although a number of sub- 
stances have been identified or indi- 
cated, none have been shown to be the 
active body. It seems probable that 
the principle that gives to squill its 
diuretic and expectorant properties is 
not the bitter substance to which the 
names snillitin and sktd^n have been 
given, and which is very soluble in al- 
cohol, but which is eviaently not dis- 
solved by diluted acetic acid. Passing 
to the physiological investigations of 
Moeller and Jarmsted, we find that 
other substances, named scUlitoxin 
and scillin, have properties analogous 
to digitalis, but altogether there is but 
littiie scientific evidence, I think, to 
demonstrate that either chemically 
or physiologically the peculiar proxi- 
mate constituents of squill are actual- 
ly known in separate condition. That 
this is accepted by leading medical 
authorities is shown by Prof. Roberts 
Barthoiow's account of squill in his 
''Materia Medica," and the uses as 
eiven in the dispensatories. It will be 
found also that, as a rule, the medical 
profession prefers to use vinegar of 
squill or syrup of squill (which . is 
made from the vinegar). We have 
but little, if any, evidence to sup- 
port the claims of alcohol as an 
extracting agent. The usual prepa- 
ration of the various pharmacopoeias 
is a vinegar or syrup, and the posi- 
tion which squill occupies in thera- 
peutics has been attained by the use 
of a non-alcoholic menstruum, either 
the vinegar or syrup. Therefore I 
argue that, exclusive of the objections 
to alcohol from the stand of the 
pharmacist (qs previously stated), 



there is little to support it as a men- 
struum to make fiuid!^ extract of squill. 
It is evident that, if we consider the 
menstruum that has given the prepa- 
rations of squill a therapeutical stand- 
ing, we should use diluted acetic acid 
in exhausting squill. In doing so, in 
my opinion, we escape another objec- 
tion—the bitterness of the fluid ex- 
tract, as made with alcohol. I there- 
fore believe that not only have we 
made a mistake in our officinal pro- 
cess, from a working standpoint, out 
also from a therapeutical point of 
view; for it is evident that tne fluid 
extract of squill is designed to replace, 
in a concentrated form, the well- 
known vinegar and syrup of squill. 
It is painfully evident also that in 
many cases it is desired (or designed) 
to make vinegar and syrup of squill 
by dilution of the fluid extract. 

Can Diluted Acetic Acid be Used to 
Make the Fluid Extract f In giving 
my views upon this subject, I will 
state that after a large number of ex- 
periments with menstruums of all de- 
scriptions, in large and small amounts. 
I favor the simple maceration of sliced 
squill in dilute acetic acid, extraction 
by pressure, and then evaporation by 
appropriate means to the bulk of tvx> 
fiutdounces for each troy ounce of squill 
used (or 2 C.c. for each gramme). To 
this syrupy liquid one-half its bulk of 
alcohol is added, and, after some days, 
the product is to be filtered. This pro- 
duces a preparation having a syrupy 
consistence, an acid, slightly acnd (not 
bitter) taste, and a color that ranges 
from light amber to dark brown-red, 
in accordance with certain features of 
the evaporation that I shall consider in 
another paper of more general appli- 
cation. 

Such a fluid extract will practically 
represent one-half of its bulk of squill, 
if the menstruum is, as I believe, the 
proi)er one, and if the heat has not 
aestroyed the valuable constituents. 
In my opinion, there is little injury by 
the evaporation in such amounts as 

Eharmacists are likely to prepare. In 
irge quantities, special arran^ments 
must oe made for evaporation, in 
which connection I again call attention 
to a paper that bears upon this special 
subject.* 

A STUDY OF THE U. 8. PHABM. 
METHOD OF ASSAYXNG OFIUM.t 

BT T. J. WRAMPKT.MICnCR AND G. MEI- 
NERT. 

THE U. S. Pharmacopoeia gives the 
following process for the assay of 
opium, viz. : 7 Gm. of the drug are 
triturated with 3 Gm. of freshly 
slaked lime and 70 C.c. of water in a 
mortar. The mixture is then placed 
upon a filter, and 50 C.c. of nitrate 
taken to represent 5 Gm. of opium. 
To the 50 C.c. of filtrate are added 5 
C.c. of alcohol, 25 C.c. of ether, and 3 
Gm. of ammonium chloride, and the 
solution allowed to stand for twelve 
hours. The precipitated morphine is 
then filtered out, using counterpoised 
filter papers, dried at a temperature 
of 55''-60** C. and weighed. By multi- 
plying the weight by 20, the per cent 
IS obtained. 

This method of assaying opium was 
first suggested by two French chem- 
ists, Portes and Langlois (1881 : Jour. 
dePharm, etde Chim,, New Rem., 1882, 
64). These chemists assumed that 63 
C.c. of the filtrate must be taken to 
represent 5 Gm. of opium, whereas the 
U. S. P. process directs that 50 C.c. of 
the filtrate be taken as equivalent to 
5 Gm. of opium. Mr. Convoy, in a 
pax)er read before the Br. Ph. Ass. 



• See the paper ''Evaporation of Percolates,*' 
read at the Providence meeting of the Am. Phartn. 
ABHOC.. and printed on page 188 of onr lost number. 

tBead at the Meeting of the Michigan State 
Pharmaceutical AasoclaUon, Grand Bapids, Oct 
14th, 1888. 



(1884: Pharm, Jour. Trans. [3], 15, 473), 
claimed to have found by experiment 
(though he does not describe ins ex- 
periment) that 52 C.c. must be taken 
to represent 5 Gm. of the drue, say- 
ing that these 2 C.c. must be culowed 
for increase of bulk due to the extrac- 
tive matter dissolved by the water, 
and that, by taking 50 C.c. as the U. 
S. P. directs, a serious mists^e was 
made. 

In order to decide this point, name- 
ly, whether 50 C.c. or 52 C.c. of fil- 
trate should be taken, it was neces- 
sar^r to ascertain whether the total 
liquid, that is the 70 C.c. of water plus 
the extractive matter dissolved there- 
by-, was really more than 70 C.c. ; for, 
if 52 C.c. have to be taken to repre- 
sent 5 Gm. of the drug, the total li- 
quid must be 72.8 C.c. 

To this end the following experi- 
ments were made: 7 Gm. of powdered 
opium were taken, dried at 100** C. and 
transferred to a flask. A flask was 
used instead of mortar, in order to 
avoid loss by evaporation. 3 Gm. of 
freshly slaked lime and 70 C.c. of wa- 
ter were added, the whole thorouKhly 
mixed and allowed to stand for half 
an hour. The mixture was then plsused 
upon a filter and (instead of 50 C.c.) 
the liquid was drained off as much as 
possible by means of an aspirator. 
The filtrate was weighed, and its spec, 
gr. taken. In order to determine how 
much liquid there was left in the 
opium on the filter, the filter was 
weighed with the funnel, dried at 100** 
C. to constant wei.scht, and again 
weighed. By multiplyii]^ the loss in 
weight by the spec. ^r. of the filtrate, 
the weight of the hquid left in the 
opium was found. In the same man- 
ner, the weight of the liquid left in 
the macerating flask which could not 
be brought upon the fllter was deter- 
mined. The weight of total liquid was 
then found by adding to the weight of 
the filtrate the weight of liquid left in 
the opium on the filter, and that of the 
liquid left in the fiask, emd, from this 
the total volume, i. e., the 70 C.c. plus 
the extractive matter dissolved there- 
by, was calculated by dividing by the 
specific gravity. 

On working two samples of pow- 
dered opium m this way, the volume 
was found to be in the one case 70.83 
C.c, and in the other it was 70.85 
C.C; whereas, according to Convoy, 
the volume should be 72.8 C.c Since 
the U. S. P. directs to take opium in 
any form, it seemed possible that, if 
lump opium which contains some 
moisture be used, the volume of liquid 
might be increased. A sample of 
lump opium was ta^en which con- 
tained llj< of moisture. 7 Gm. were 
weighed off, cut into small pieces and 
transferred to a flask. Then the lime 
and 70 C.c. of water were added, the 
whole thoroughly mixed by means of 
a stirring roof until a uniform a mix- 
ture was obtained. The mixture was 
then allowed to stand for half an hour 
and finally placed upon a filter. The 
filtrate was weighea and its specific 
gravity taken, and the weight of the 
Bquids left in the opium on the filter, 
and that of the liquid left in the flask, 
were calculated in the above-described 
manner. Experiments made with two 
samples gave the following results: 





Sp. Qb. of 

FiLTBATB. 


PbbCbmtof 

MOBPB. 

8.3j< 
9.04j< 


TOTAIi 

Liquid. 


Exper. I. 
Exper. n. 


1.01270 
1.01265 

rage, . 


70.39 C.C 
70.19 C.C 


Ave 


70.29 C.c 



This gave an average increase of 0.29 
C.c. Then a very moist lump opium 
containing 20.7^ moisture was used 
and the volume of liquid was found to 
be, in this case, 70.61 C.c. These ex- 
periments, therefore, would seem to 
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prove that the volume of filtrate di- 
rected to be taken by the Pharmaco- 
poeia (50 C.c.) is more nearly correct 
than that directed by Mr. Convoy 
(52 C.c). 

In the paper of Mr. Convoy, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that some 
morphine is held in solution by the 
mother liquor. Mr. Herbert Lloyd, in 
an article (American Druggist, 14, 
221), also states that there is enough 
morphine held in solution to cause an 
error of 1.2^ to 1.8j^. He believed 
that the alkaloid is dissolved by the 
excess of ammonia which is set free 
when ammonium chloride is added. 
The reaction may be given by the fol- 
lowing equation : 

Ca(OH), + 2NH4CI = CaCl, + 2NH,-f 
2H,0. 

He also says that morphine and lime 
are mutual solvents, that is, if mor- 
phine is added to . lime-water, more 
lime will be taken into solution, and, 
hence, he comes to the conclusion that 
the greater the amount of morphine 
present in the opium to be assayed the 




Fig. 6.— Valve for compressioii-pump. 

greater will be the amoimt of lime and 
of ammonia set free, and as a result 
the greater the loss 01 morphine. Mr. 
Lloyd based this assertion upon the 
results of experiments made with 
weired quantities of morphine, slak- 
ed lime, and ammonium chloride. He 
found that 50 C.c. of lime-water, in 
the presence of morphine, would dis- 
solve 0.128 Gm. of Ca(OH)a or 0.095 
Gm. of CaO. 

In order to determine the amount of 
lime held in solution in an actual as- 
say, the following experiments were 
made : The mother liquor of the 50 C. c. 
filtrate was acidulated with sulphu- 
ric acidj evaporated to dryness, and 
heated m a platinum dish, and the 
lime estimated as CaSOi which was 
calculated to CaO. In order to deter- 
mine the relation between the propor- 
tion of morphine and amount of lime, 
a lump opium containing 7.88<^. of 
morphine, and for another experi- 
ment a powdered opium containing 
llAt of morphine, were used, and the 
following results obtained : 



Lump opium, 
Powaered opium 



AMOUirr of 

MORPH. 

Obtainsd. 



0.394 Gm. 
0.570 *' 



Amouht of 

T^Tlfl! 

(CaO). 



0.202 Gm. 
0.231 ** 



So we see that the more morphine 
there is present, the greater is the 
amount 01 lime dissolved, and this ex- 

Eariment would seem to support Mr. 
loyd's statement with reference to 
the mutual solvent power of morphine 
and lime, although the increase in the 
amount of lime dissolved is not in the 
same ratio as the increase in the 
amount of morphine present. The 
amount of lime found to be present in 
the assay liquor, according to our ex- 
periments, is, however, about twice as 
large as the amount of lime contained 
in tne 50 C.c. solution according to Mr. 
Lloyd, showing that other constituents 
of opium assisted in dissolving the 
lime, and it is not improbable that 
these constituents are present in 
varying proportions. 

In order to determine now how 
much of the alkaloid is dissolved in 
the mother liquor after crystallizing 
the morphine, a solution was made to 
correspond as nearly as possible to the 



assay liquor, and then a certain 
amount of morphine was used. The 
amount of lime (CaO) found to be 

{>resent in the mother liquor of the 
ump opium was 0.202 Gm. This 
amount of lime was taken, slaked 
with a little water, transferred to flask 
and 50 C.c. of distilled water were 
added. On adding then 0.500 Gm. of 
pure morphine, it was found that 
some of the lime was left undissolved. 
Therefore, in another trial, a little less 
calcium oxide was used, the 50 C.c. of 
water and 0.500 Gm. of morphine add- 
ed. Then, as in the U. S. P. process, 
5 C.c. of alcohol and 25 C.c. of ether, 
and 3 Gm. of ammonium chloride 
were added and the mixture allowed 
to stand for 12 hours. The amount of 
morphine obtained was 0.442 Gm., 
showing that of the 0.500 Gm. taken 
0.058 Gm. was retained in solution in 
the mother liquor. 

In order to find out whether the 
morphine is held in solution by the 
excess of ammonia liberated or by the 
excess of ammonium chloride, the fol- 
lowing experiments were made. By 
caJculation it was found that, when 
0.202 Gm. of calcium oxide are in so- 
lution, 0.399 Gm. of ammonium chlo- 
ride are decomposed. Subtracting 
this from 3 Gm., we find that in this 
case there is an excess of 2.61 Gm. of 
ammonium chloride present in the 
assay liauor. This amount of ammo- 
nium chloride was then dissolved in 
50 C.c. of pure waterand 0.500 gm. of 
morphine added, and the solution al- 
lowed to stand for 12 hours, after 
which time 0.500 Gm. of morphine 
had lost 0.135 Gm. The amount of 
ammonia which would be set free in 
such assay was also calculated, and a 
solution of 50 C.c. of pure water con- 
taining that amoimt of ammonia was 



flask be used, the 50 C.c. mark will be 
at the widest part and it would be an 
easy matter to make an error of 1 to 
2 C.c. in graduating or in filling to the 
mark, as we found b}r repeated trials. 
In aU of our experiments we used 
a narrotv graduated cylinder to mea- 
sure thf^ filtrate. 

Want of time has prevented us 
from continuing our experiments, but 
we offer the following conclusions as 
the result of our experiments. 

1. The increase in volume by solu- 
tion of extractive matter is not suffi- 
cient to warrant us in taking 52 C.c. of 
the filtrate as representing 5 Gm. 
of opium. The volume directed by 
the U. S. P. (50 C.c.) seems to be very 
nearly correct. At least it would re- 
quire a large number of experiments 
to warrant us in changing that. 

2. About 10^ of the morphine in 
the opium is retained in the mother 
liquor after crvstallizing the morphine 
according to tne U. S. F. 

3. Excess of either ammonium 
chloride or free ammonia increases 
the solubility of morphine in the 
mother liquor, and experiments should 
be made with a view to reducing the 
amounts of ammonium chloride and of 
lime. 

4. The mixture of opium, lime, and 
water should not be allowed to stand 
in an open mortar, but might be made 
in a mortar if necessary and trans- 
ferred to a stoppered flask or covered 
vessel of some kind to macerate. 

5. The filtrate should not be mea- 
sured in a bottle or flask, as directed 
by the U. S. P., but in a narrow 
graduated cylinder. 

•*• 
An Extraordinary Professorship of 
the Chemistry of Food is to be estab- 
lished in the University of Berlin. 










Fio. 2.— Longitudinal section of simple air-pump. 

Fig. 4.— Transyerae section showing valye in perspective. 

found to dissolve after 12 hours' stand- 
ing 0.110 Gm. of morphine. Thus it 
was shown that both ammonium chlo- 
ride and free ammonia in solution ex- 
ert a distinct solvent action upon the 
alkaloid. It is therefore probaole that 
by using about 1.000 Gm. of ammoni- 
um chloride instead of 3.000 Gm. as 
suggested by Mr. Convoy, the amount 
of morphine held in solution will be 
greatly reduced. 

There are one or two points in the 
detailed directions of the Pharma- 
copoeia which, it seems to us, are open 
to criticism. The directions are to 
triturate the opium, lime, and water 
together, and leave the mixture in a 
mortar for half an hour. The evapo- 
ration of moisture from an open mor- 
tar, especially if the atmosphere 
happens to be dry^, is not inconsider- 
able, and it is ^uite probable that the 
failure to obtain the desired amoimt 
of filtrate can be explained, in some 
cases, in this way. 

The U. S. P. directs that the filtrate 
be collected in a wide-mouthed bottle 
or fiask (having a capacity of about 
120 C.c. and marked at 50 C.c). If a 



Fig. 8.— ValTe caslnir partly In section. 
Fio. 6.— Plan view of valve. 

INEXPENSIVE AIB-PUMP. 

GBORQE M. Hopkins describes, in a 
recent number of the Scientific 
American, a simple and efficient form 
of air-pump which can be constructed 
by any one who is at all adept in the 
use of tools, at an expense of a dollar 
and a half for materials. Mr. Hopkins 
especially intended the pump to be 
used for illustrating vacuum and ple- 
num experiments, but it will be appar- 
ent at a glance that it is also equ^y 
capable of being used to hasten tne 
operations of filtering and distilhngon 
a small scale. . . 

The materials required are as loi- 
lows: A piece of so-caUed pure ruD- 
ber tubing one and three-fourtns 
inches external diameter, one men 
internal diameter, and nine ip^P^ 
long; a piece of pure rubber tuomK 
one inch external diameter, five-eigflw 
inch internal diameter, and five incnee 
long; a piece of heavy pure lupoev 
tubmg five-eighth inch external diam- 
eter, and four feet long; two w<^en 
valve casings (shown in Fig. ou, 
strip of the best oiled-silk, tbree-eip^^ 
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inch wide and eieht or ten inches long ; 
and some stout thread. 

The piece of one-inch rubber tube is 
cut diagonally at an an^le of about 
thirt^r degrees, so as to divide it into 
two similar pieces. The wooden valve 
casing is pierced longitudinallv with a 
one-sizteenth inch hole ana trans- 
versely with a hole one-half inch 
square, and thoroughly shellacked or 
soaked in melted pat>amn to render it 
impervious to air. The longitudinal 
hole is cleared out, and the walls of the 
square transverse hole are smoothed. 
One of the walls of the sauare hole into 
which the one-sixteentn hole enters 
forms one valve-seat, and the 
other forms the other valve- 
seat. The valves each consist 
of two thicknesses of the 
oiled-silk strip stretched 
loosely over the valve-seat, 
and secured by the thread 
wound around the wooden 
valve casing. It will, of 
course, be understood tbat, 
when the valve casings are 
placed in the one-inch rubber 
tubing, and the one-inch 
tubes are placed in tiie ends 
of the larger tube, as shown 
in Fig. 2, the valves must 
both be capable of opening in 
the same direction, so that the 
air may pass tnrough the 
pump as indicated by the 
arrow, entering bv one valve 
and escaping by tne other. 

The pieces of rubber tube 
inclose the valve casings, so 
that each valve has a little 
air-tight chamber of its own 
to work in. The bevelled ends 
of the rubber-tube are ar- 
ranged as shown in the en- 
graving, and the inner €nds of 
the wooden valve casings are 
beveUed to correspond, so 
that, when the large ruober 
tube is placed on the floor 
and pressed by the foot, there 
will be very little air space 
left in the pump. The four- 
foot rubber tube is attached to 
one end of the pump for vacuum exper- 
iments, and to the opposite end for 
plenum experiments. To avoid any 
possibility of the sticking of the valves, 
the valve-seats are rubbed over with a 
very soft lead pencil^ thus imparting 
to them a slight coating of plumbitgo, 
to which the oiled-silk will not adhere. 
As an elastic rubber pump-barrel, of 
the kind described, requires consider- 
able pressure of the foot to insure the 
successful operation of the pump, it is 
advisable to construct a treadle like 
that shown in Fi^. 7. It consists of 
two short boards hinged together^ the 
lower one having a shallow groove for 
the reception of the middle part of the 
pump. The edges of the upper board 
are bevelled at about the same angle as 
the ends of the one and one-fourth-inch 
rubber tube. The width of the hinged 
boards should be somewhat less than 
the leneth of the chamber in the pump. 
A mark is made on the side of the 
larger tube at one end to indicate the 
top, the proper position for the pump 
being that snown in Fig. 2. 

The pre^ure of the foot on the side 
of the pump barrel expels the air 
through the discharge valve, and 
when the barrel is released, its own 
elasticity causes it to expand, and, 
while regaining its normal shape, it 
draws the air from any vessel commu- 
nicating with the suction valve. 

A vacuum sufficient for most of the 
ordinary experimental work may be 
produced by means of this pump in 
a short time. A gauge may be impro- 
vised by attaching tne suction pipe to 
a piece of barometer tube about thirty 
inches long, and dipping the end of the 
tube in mercury, usmg a yard measure 
as a scale, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
pump wiU be found to compare favor- 
ably with piston pumps. 

When it is desired to construct a 
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pump of this kind for compressing air 
or for a low vacuum, the elastic tube 
forming the pump barrel may be 
larger and thinner, and the hole 
through the wooden valve casing may 
be made larger, as shown in Fig. 6, and 
the oiledHsilK valve may be replaced 
by a simple rubber flap valve,^ held in 
place by a single tack. 

A New Solvent of Urinary CalotQi. 

At a recent meeting of the French 
Therapeutical Society, a specimen of 
pichi, or piohe, was shown by M. 
Limousin. In its native country 




Fio. 1.— Te8tio«: simple alr-^ump. 

(Chili) it was believed to disintegrate 
urinary calculi. M. Limousin ex- 
pressi^d the belief that piche acted 
especially on the mucin which held 
together the different elements of cal- 
cim and dissolved it^ and lessened 
vesical catarrh, a behef which, in con- 
sequence of the resin it contained, was 
shared and confirmed by M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. A fluid extract has been 
prepared, of which four dessertspoon- 
fuls repres^t 80 Gm. of the 
plant— the dose generally ad- 
ministered in 24 hours. 

[Pichi is a Chilean name _^ 
applied to the bitter, resinous .^g 
leaves of Fabiana imhricata ^t^g 
R. et P., nat. ord. Solanacefie. -p^^- 
The name appears to have t . 
some connection with the 
name of a disease of sheep and 
^ats, viz. : pizguin, in which 
it has long been used as a 
remedy.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Fiperonal. — Dr. Ricardo 
Frignani has published in the 
Oiomale deUe Scienze Mediche 
the results, of a number of ex- 
periments which he has made 
with piperonal. Restates that it 
possesses both antipyretic and 
antiseptic properties. The antipyretic 
effect IS not of the most active or energe- 
tic kind, yet it is sufficient in many 
cases. According to the author, it is best 
given in fifteen-grain doses, repeated 
every two hours, or three or four times 
a day. The most noteworthy disagree- 
ableeffectsare nausea, eructations, and 
dryness of the throat. Its antiseptic 
action appears much more marked, 
and it is oelieved that, in this respect, 
piperonal deserves a high rank among 
dru^ of this class. 

Piperonal is an aldehyde correspond- 
ing u) piperonilic acid, and is obtained 
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by the oxidation of piperine. It forms 
small, white, prismatic scales, x)06- 
sessing a strong odor of vanilla [or 
rather, of heliotrope, for which reason 
the substance is sold in the market un- 
der the name heliotropin, — Ed. Am. 
Dr.] a small quantity placed upon the 
tongue produces a sensation analogous 
to, but more persistent than that caus- 
ed by mint. It melts at 125'* F., and at 
a higher temperature volatilizes com- 
pletely. When ignited, it burns 'with 
a flame and smoke like those of cam- 

Ehor. It is insoluble in cold water ; in 
ot water it melts and looks like drops 
of oil. It dissolves readily in alcohol 
and in ether.^MontMy Maga- 
zine, 



Vinegar as an Antiseptic. — 
Taking advantage of the known 
utiUty of vinegar as a prevent- 
er 01 decay m culinary pro- 
cesses. Dr. Engelman (Cbt. f. 
klin. Med., 14, '86) has made 
a number of experiments with 
vinegar in diphtheria, and 
comes to the conclusion that 
it is a powerful antiseptic of 
almost specific effect in that 
disease. He employed either 
common vinegar or the officinal 
acetum, internally 1 : 4, as 
gargle 1:2, and imdiluted, as 
spray 1 : 2 to 3, if applied with 
a brush, undiluted. An addi- 
tion of 3 : 10 vinegar sufficed 
utterly to prevent the growth 
of micro-organisms. It is a 
special advantage that the 
taste is not disagreeable, and 
that, even when applied un- 
diluted, there is no danger of 
any cauterizing or intoxicating 
effect. 



The Birthplaces of Vege- 
tables.— The Popular Science 
New8 says that peas are of 
Egyptian origin. Celery ori- 
ginated in Germany. The 
chestnut came from Italy. The 
onion originated in Egypt. The nettle 
comes from Europe. Tobacco ie a native 
of America. The citron is a n ative of 
Greece. The pine is a native of Amer- 
ica. Oats originated in North Africa. 
Rye originally came from Siberia. The 
poppy originated in the East. The 
muloerry originated in Persia. Pars- 
ley was first known in Sardinia. Spin- 
ach was first cultivated in Arabia. The 
sunfiower was brought from Peru. 




FiQ. 7. —Treadle for air-pump. 

The walnut and peach came from 
Persia. The horse chestnut is a na- 
tive of Thibet. The cucumber came 
from the East Indies. The radish 
originated in China and Japan. 



Female Drug Clerks in Holland.— 
In Holland ladies are gradually usurj)- 
ing the occupations of the pharmaceu- 
tical assistants. Out of a total of 55 
candidates, 19 out of 31 female candi- 
dates, and only 8 out of 24 male candi- 
dates, were successful, in the recent 
State examination. 



Q 
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NOTES TO A FEW OF THE 
QUEBIES. 

BT H. T. OUMMINaS, M.D., POBTLAIO), 
MACIB.* 

\uery 5. **-A preparation of com- 
merce is now 8otd under the name 
of Concentrated Nitrous Ether. Is it 
possible to keep such a substance in 
order to prepare the spirit extempo- 
raneously f ^^ 

We believe that if the eminent firm 
of manufacturing chemists, whose offer 
upon the market of concentrated ni- 
trous ether first attracted our notice, 
had looked before they leaped, we 
should not have this question offered 
for consideration. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Squibb com- 
municatea a paper to the American 
Journal of Pharmacy^ in whichj al- 
though in so many words not definitely 
expressed, he conveyed a doubt of the 
stability of the spiritus nitri dulcis, 
which would imply a still stronger 
doubt as to that of the concentrated 
nitrous ether. And this doubt seems 
to be confirmed by what we find in 
Gmelin's **Handbuch," iv., 763, where 
the decomposition of nitrous ether is 
especially considered. 

This ether becomes acid by long 
standing in bottles filled, stoppered, 
and in those containing air. It is sup- 
posed that the combined nitrous acid 
becomes free nitric acid. According 
to Monheim, however, the acidification 
depends nearly upon absorbed nitric 
oxide, which has been changed into ni- 
tric acid by attraction of oxygen from 
the air. if, therefore, spiritus nitri 
dulcis (a mixture of nitrous ether and 
alcohol) is allowed to remain for a lon^g 
time in contact with the air, or is 
shaken with it until it takes up no more 
oxygen, and is then freed from the 
developed acid by drawing it off over 
magnesia, it will not become acid after- 
wards. According to Stolz, the oftener 
spiritus nitri dulcis, treated after 
Monheim^s way, is exposed to the air 
and neutralized by magnesia, it be- 
comes constantly more feebly acid, 
because in this manner all the ether 
is gradually destroyed. According to 
Flashoff, spiritus nitri dulcis is ren- 
dered stable by several days* contact 
with manganese binoxide, the oxygen 
of which substitutes that of the air, 
and distillation over magnesia. But, 
according to Dufios, this spirit be- 
comes acid imless it is dehydrated by 
distillation over calcium chloride. 
Brame also recommends this dehy- 
dration by calcium chloride; but 
Oeiger doubts whether thereby a part 
of nitrous ether is not chanj^ed into 
chloric ether, which Schmidt and 
Dufios found to be the case; hence 
Schmidt shakes the spirit with potas- 
sium carbonate in a capacious bottle : 
then rectifies it over strongly-dried 
white bole, whereby a spirit is obtained 
which is stable when Kept in fiasks 
completely filled and well stopped; 
whife Dufios first neutralizes this crude 
spirit with pulverulent calcium hy- 
drate, and then dehydrates it by distil- 
lation over lime nitrate, or, better, po- 
tajssium carbonate. According to 
Dufios, this spirit keeps for a whole 
year, and does not redden litmus paper 
unless by the addition of water, which 
provokes decomposition. 

Gmelin's summary of this is: ** per- 
haps acid is already present, which 
first exerts its reaction upon litmus by 
the addition of water. In this case, 
success has not been attained, and per- 
haps it never can be, to prepare a per- 
fectly stable spiritus nitri dulcis." 

We have never seen but one sample 
of the preparation in question, and 
that purported to be concentrated 
nitrous ether diluted with alcohol in 
the proportion of one in ten, ostensibly 
to protect it from oxidation. This ex- 

* Read at the meetinK of tbe Am. Pharm. Assoc, 
at Providence. 
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penment did not prove to be a suc- 
cess, for the acid was evident to the 
smell and taste, and strongly and in- 
stantly reddened litmus paper. 

Gmelin describes seven different 
processes for preparing nitrous ether, 
each modified by one or more of 
twentynsix chemists, some of them the 
foremost names in Europe in this field. 
A review of some of them may not be 
uninteresting. 

The first (and the second is like unto 
it, with a slight variation in propor- 
tion and manipulation) is described as 
follows: in a stout, well-corked and 
thoroughly-cooled flask fuming nitric 
acid is mixed with alcohol. After 
some days, the liberated gas is allowed 
to issue tnrough a puncture in the 
cork, and the layer or ether which has 
risen to the top is withdrawn by a 
separating funnel. Gmelin observes 
that, on account of the liability to ex- 
plosion, this operation is rather danger- 
ous. We should think so. 

The third consists of distillation of 
a simple mixture of alcohol and nitric 
acid. It appears to be the most pop- 
ular of the seven, as of the twenty-six 
chemists quoted eleven have tried 
their hands upon it. 

If our memory is not at fault, this 
is the U. S. process of 1870. and is the 
one which we have worked with toler- 
able success. 

The fifth consists in adding to the 
mixture of acid and alcohol some de- 
oxidizing constituent which will re- 
duce the nitric to nitrous acid, without 
involving the expense of a pint of al- 
cohol. In this process, E. Eopp's prac- 
tice is clearly the best. He introduces 
into a distiUing apparatus equal 
measures of alconol and nitric acid, 
together with some copper filings or 
dipping. The reaction, even in large 
Quantities, is never violent, and the 
distillation is completed almost with- 
out the application of extreme heat. 
The vapor is first conducted through a 
fiask full of water, then through a long 
calcium chloride tube, is condensed in 
a receiver surrounded with a freezing 
mixture, as j.erfectly pure nitrous 
ether, free from aldehyde, and conse- 
quently not turning brown with 
potash. 

We would answer the sixth query 
by another: Is there a concentrate 
nitrous ether directed in the Pharma- 
copoeia ? We can find none except that 
which is to be immediately diluted 
with alcohol to form the spiritus 
etheris nitrosi^ and that, of course, 
should be 100 per cent. In the spirit 
the Pharmacopoeia demands 5 percent 
of nitrous etner, but whether the 
apothecary or the patient gets that in 
fidl cases can only be determined by 
the appropriate tests. 

Query IS, ^* Does the commercial 
compound spirit of ether contain the 
ethereal oil as required by the Phar- 
macopoRia f " We do not ^ow how it 
is now, but while we were in active 
practice in pharmacy, a period of 25 
years, we never saw any compound 
spirit of ether which contained ethe- 
real oil until we imitated and reported 
Dr. Squibb^s experiments in our own 
imperfect manner, with limited ac- 
commodations and apparatus. The 
commercial article tnen furnished 
corresponded to Dr. Bquibb's descrip- 
tion of it in his article on the subject 
in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, 29 years ago, and we confess 
that to-day we shoiild be shy of any 
package wnich did not bear the label 
and otner genuine marks of coming 
from the laboratory of either Dr. 
Squibb or Professor Diehl. Cupidity 
on the one hand and ignorance on the 
other have combined to destroy faith 
in and the reputation of a remedy 
which formerly commanded the con- 
fidence of the medical profession. It 
would seem, moreover, that whether 
Hoff mannas anodyne contains ethereal 
oil or not is practically of very little 
consequence, since in the days of 
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elixirs, . fluid extracts, sugar-coated 
pills, and elegant pharmacv, generally 
old, reputable, and well-established 
remedies are relegated to the back 
seat, or are driven further even to the 
wall, or else quite out of court. 

Query 16. Cannot a more economical 
process than the official he suggested 
for making ethereal oilt When the 
best results obtained by skilful scien- 
tific and practised operators show that 
it requires from 10 to 11 pounds of sul- 
phuric acid, and from 4^ to 7 pounds 
of alcohol to produce 1 oz. avoir- 
dupois of ethereal oil, this question is 
one which would naturally force itself 
upon the attention of every one at all 
conversant with the maUer. This 
enormous waste seems to arise from 
the formation of several compounds, 
the production of which is not sought, 
viz.: sulphuric ether, carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, olefiant gas, acetic 
acid, acetic ether, thiomelanic acid- 
all at the expense of the alcohol, al- 
though the sulphuric acid has some 
share in the most of them. In Dr. 
Sauibb^s paper on this subiect, print- 
ed in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy in 1867, he remarks : ** The 
great disproportion between the ma- 
terial and the product under the 
most favorable circumstances, made 
it most desirable that some econom- 
ical process should be found for this 
preparation, and the writer has long 
been under the impression that by 
the distillation of anhydrous sulpho- 
vinates better results mi^ht be had. 
The few trials made in this direction 
have, however, thus far given no 
hopes of success as far as practical 
application is concerned." 

The volume and amount of the thio- 
melanic acid would seem adequate to 
account for the major part of this 
waste of alcohol, especially when we 
take into accoimtthe preponderance 
of carbon in its composition, none of 
which can be derived from the acid. 
A mean of four analyses gives 66.67 
per cent of carbon on this compound. 
And it seems to us that when this 
black mass is fully formed, the dis- 
tillation of sulphovinic acid is practi- 
cally terminated, all the alcohol 
having been consumed, and only ter- 
hydrated sulphuric acid remaining en- 
tangled in the vesicles or interstices. 

But what is Oleum .jS^hereumf 
From the variety of nomenclature em- 
ployed, it should seem that chemists 
entertain different views of its consti- 
tution. But one thing is certain, that 
sulphovinic acid is an important con- 
stituent thereof, and it may not be ir- 
relevant to our discussion to consider 
the formation of this compound. Oil 
of vitriol mixes with alcohol with a 
remarkable evolution of heat, increas- 
ing even to ebullition of the uncombin- 
ed" alcohol, and is thereby changed, 
provided the mixture is not kept too 
cold, into sulphovinic acid and dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

This formation of sulphovinic acid 
was discovered by SertUrner. It was 
noticed that the mixture, after dilution 
with water, upon digestion with excess 
of lead oxide or calcium carbonate, 

S 'elded a smaller amount of sulphate 
an would have been expected, and 
that the liquid filtered from the sul- 
phate contamed an easily-soluble ctyq- 
tallized salt, the sulphovinate. [The 
author now quotes from Gmelin, 
among other passages, the following:] 
As tne matter is very instructive, we 
quote further from the section on sul- 
phovinic acid : To 1 atom (46 or .55 
parts) absolute or 85 per cent alcohol, 
surrounded with a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt, is added 1 atom (49 parts) 
oil of vitriol, slowly and with constant 
stirring, so that no heating can take 
place; the mixture contains no sulpho- 
vinic acid, not even after several days, 
provided that it is surrounded with 
melting ice. But at 10° to 15° C. the 
sulphovinic acid gradually makes its 
appeantnce, so that after three or four 
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days 77 per cent of the sulphuric acid 
is thus converted. This tases place at 
30* to 35** in a few hours, and on im- 
mersing the mixture in boiling water 
in a few minutes; but strong simlight 
has no influence upon it. If sufficient 
alcohol is poured mto oil of vitriol to 
induce strong heating, the complete 
formation of sulphovinic acid fol- 
lows instantly. This proportion of 
sulphovinic acid does not increase 
by continued immersion and heat- 
ing; of 100 parts of sulphuric acid, 
when equal atoms of alcohol and 
acid are emplo^^ed, 77 are converted 
into sulphovinic acid. With two 
atoms absolute or 85 per cent alcohol, 
phenomena are exhibited ; but in this 
case it is much easier to hinder the 
formation of sulphovinic acid by cold, 
and by warming of the mixture 73 or 
74 per cent of the sulphuric acid, at 
the most, are converted into sulpho- 
vinic acid. On the other hand, by the 
employment of 1 atom cdcohol and 2 
atoms acid^ sulphovinic is formed im- 
der all circumstances, even under 
severe cold, and then there is always 
56 per cent of sulphuric acid changed 
into sulphovinic acid; whether the 
alcohol is found in the acid, or the 
reverse; whether it is cooled or not 
cooled, whether the mixture is im- 
mersed and heated long in boiling 
water or not, in which it suffers no 
loss of weight* — a proof that the alco- 
hol used for the formation of the 
sulphovinic acid is not in any manner 
combined. 

Of the treatment of the sulphovi- 
nates for obtaining ethereal oil, we 
have the foUowmg description :t 
** Crystallized calcium sulphovmate is 
carefully and completely dried in 
vacuo ; it is then subjected to distilla- 
tion, and the distillate is purified as 
follows: the distillate is shaken with 
ice-cold water, which frees it from 
sulphuric acid, and part of the sul- 
phurous acid, alcohol, and ether; it is 
separated from the water and intro- 
duced under the receiver of the £dr- 
pump, which is slowly and gently 
worked so as to evaporate the ether 
and sulphurous acid without causing 
too violent ebullition.*^ 

From the foregoing observations by- 
accomplished European chemists, it 
should appear that nothing is easier 
than to prepare sulphovimc acid in 
quantities to meet any requirements. 
The chief difficulty to be encountered 
seems to be proper preparation and 
treatment of the sulphovinates before 
distillation and the management of 
the process. We have received the 
impression from the operation of ether- 
eal oil by distillation of the mixtiure of 
alcohol and acid, that sulphovinic acid 
was very sparingly produced, but 
when we learn that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of any given quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid can be thus easily and rapidly 
converted, it seems to open the road to 
a more economical and productive pro- 
cess for ethereal oil than we nad 
thoug^ht possible. We know nothing of 
the difficulties to be encountered, or 
the phenomena to be observed in con- 
ducting this operation; but we hope 
that the discouraging tone of Dr. 
Squibb*s remark, quoted above, will 
not deter any one possessing the means 
and appliances necessary to travel the 
road above indicated with certainty 
and success. 

(^uery 57. The green color in oil of 
coQuput is generally due to copper^ 
sometimes to chlorophyll. Is the cxm- 
tamination with copper still prevail- 
ing, and^ ifsOj how much copper does 
the oil contain, or how much can it 
take up f And in what condition does 
the copper exist in the oil f We quote 
once more from the authority already 
so often appealed to with instruction 
and satisfaction : 

''Commercial cajuput oil contains 
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^nerally copper dissolved, by which 
its ori^cd green color is increased, 
for it IS met with of a greenish color 
without containing copper. The cop- 
per, which arrives in the oil by its 
being dispatched in copper flasks, can 
never be recognized by its deeper blue 
upon being shaken with ammonia, nor 
is it easiljr thrown down by potassium, 
iron, or zinc; but it is better detected 
by tne electric current. If the poles 
of a voltaic batterjr are immersed in 
cajuput oil mixed with water, the wire 
of the positive pole becomes covered 
with copper oxide by the copper con- 
tained in the oil ; the wire of the nega- 
tive pole liberates hydrogen. Upon 
the addition of aqueous ammonia, gas 
is liberated at both poles ; besides that 
flocculi of copper form at the negative 

Sole and the oil becomes yellow. The 
issolved copper may also be detected 
on shaking the oil with aqueous potas- 
sium cyamde by the red precipitate of 
copper cvanide. Copper may also be 
separated by distillation, as it passes 
over only m the last portion of the 
distillate. A Paris cajuput oil contain- 
ed, aqcording to Guibourt, O.O;^ per 
cent of copper ('-Handbuch," vii., 
312)." 

Query 8S. What is the best paste for 
labelling bottles, and how can paste 
best be preserved % 

A formula for flour paste which we 
have used with more satisfaction than 
anything else we have ever tried is 
made as follows: 

Put into a skillet or pint tin can 8 oz. 
water, and ioz. alum, set this on your 
oil-stove or other source of heat, and 
let it boil. While waiting for it to 
boil, weigh out 2 oz. good flour and 
put into a mortar, add 4 oz. water, 
gradually stirring it with the pestle 
to a smooth cream free from lumps. 
By this time your alum water perhaps 
is boiling; if so, decant your flour 
mixture m it, and stir till the flour is 
cooked, which you will know by its 
change from a dead white to an opa- 
lescent appearance like starch boiled. 

Remove from the fire and allow it 
to cool. While still a little warm, add 
15 drops of a mixture composed of 

food wood creasote and oil of cloves, 
drachms each, which it would be 
well to prepare and keep in a bottle 
for this very purpose. 

For this quantity of paste, don^t use 
more than j oz. alum. 11 you do, you 
will be anathematizing the careless 
fellow who dropped your brush on tiie 
floor and put it back without cleaning 
it. An excess of alum will fill the 
paste with small crystals like grains 
of sand. 

Paste prepared in this way will keep 
an indennite len^h of time without 
souring or moulding. It will bear ire- 
auent additions of water as it becomes 
ory. 



Kauri Gum as a Medicinal 8ub- 
stanoe.-^Many years ago Dr. Ham- 
mond, of Bournemouth, presented me 
with a fine specimen oi kauri gum, 
which one or his sons had brought 
from Auckland, in New Zealand. In 
experimenting with the gum thus sup- 
plied, I have found that it may be 
made to perform many useful services 
in medicine. When the gum is burned 
—and it bums briskly— it gives out a 
very pleasant odor which destrovs the 
odor of putrefying organic substan- 
ces most effectively. Dissolved in 
spirit, it makes a fiuid which bums in 
the lamp with eood effect. Beduced 
to a fine powder and shaken with 
water, it communicates to the water 
new properties, so that, sprayed in a 
room, it renders the air ozonic. It 
mixes well with ointments, forms a 
good combination with soap, and, 
combined with iodine, is a useful deor 
dorizer and disinfectant. The gum is 
from a-pine, the kauri tree, Dammara 
austratis.—The Asclepiad, 
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Critioisms of Familiar Prescriptions.* 

I DBsmB to call attention to some in- 
compatible prescriptions that have 
come to my notice during the past few 
months, and suggest methods of modi- 
fving some of them, so as to render 
them compatible without setting aside 
the therapeutic effect intended. 

Incompatible prescriptions may be 
divided into three classes — pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, and physioloKical. 

Pharmaceutical incompatibility 
nearly always depends upon the dis- 
proportion between the alcohol and 
water in the preparations joined in the 
prescription ; in such a mixture as 

Tinct. Nucis Vom., 

Ezt. Ergotn Fl aa fl. J i. 

Alcohol is in excess; the latter being 
made with dilute alcohol, and contain- 
ing substances not soluole in strong 
alcohol. These are, therefore, precipi- 
tated when added to tincture of nux 
vomica, which contains 8 parts of alco- 
hol to 1 part of water. 

The precipitate clings to the bottle, 
causing considerable loss of the medi- 
cinal constituents of the ergot. After 
several experiments, I found the fol- 
lowing to give a clear mixture: 

Tinct. Nucis Vom., 

Ext. Ergotae Fl && fl. 3 vij. 

Aquee fl. 3 ij. 

Another incompatibility of the same 
order is 

Ext. Ergotn Fl fl. { iii^a. 

Tinct. Ferri Chlor fl. J ss. 

The precipitate in this case may be 
avoided by diluting the tincture of 
iron with an equal volume of water. 
Another form is 

ReeiusB Podophylli gr. i. 

Syr. Rhei Aromat fl. J iij. 

The resin being insoluble in the syrup, 
no matter how intimately they are 
mixed, it will separate in time, and ad- 
here to the bottle. The addition of a 
small quantity of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia, which mixes very weU with 
the syrup, will dissolve the resin and 
avoid the objections. 

It is a common thing to receive a 
prescription for compound tincture of 
cinchona, combined with aqueous 
fluids; a precipitate being almost in- 
variably the result. Very few tinc- 
tures and fiuid extracts bear dilution 
with water. When dilution is neces- 
sary, simple elixir will generally do 

Chemical incompatibilities are de- 
pendent on the laws of chemisty, 
and the nature of the substances in- 
volved is materially changed. The 
only remed V is to avoid the use of the 
incompatible substances in the same 
mixture. I have frequently received 
this prescription: 

Zinci Sulphatis gr. zx. 

Pot. SuIpLidi gr. xzx. 

Aquae. fl. Jiv. 

The* zinc sulphate and potassium sul- 
phide react to form insoluble zinc sul- 
phide and potassium sulphate. 
Also 

Quin. Sulph gr. zxz. 

Ac. Sulph. Dil q. g. 

Pot. lodidi 3 ij. 

Aqu89 q. B. fl. 3 lij. 

Potassium iodide produces precipitates 
with most alkaloids, and m this case 
gives such a bulky yellow precipitate 
with the quinine as to render the mix- 
ture unfit for use. 
Another: 

Hydrarg. Bichlor gr. i. 

Sodii Biboratis gr. xz. 

Glycerin! fl. 3 iv. 

Idi. Picis Liq q. s. fl. J iv. 

By action of the borax an insoluble 
mercury salt is formed, and as the 
mixture is intended for a spray, no ef- 
fect can be expected from the mercury. 

* Dk. Jim A. Ktkxb in The Poiydinie, 
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Another, siinilar to the above, with 
zinc sulphate instead of mercuric chlo- 
ride, to he used also as a spray, is ren- 
dered inactive by the zinc forming an 
insoluble salt with the borax. 
In the following, 

Magnesii Sulph 3 68. 

Sodii Phoepha is 3 8S.| 

Sodii Chloridi gr. xx. 

Ferri Sulph gr. x. 

Inf. Quassise n. .? iv. 

insoluble magnesium phosphate is 
formed, making a very unsightly mix- 
ture. 
So also 

Morph. Sulph gr. i. 

Syr. 8cill8B Co n. 3 i. 

Sodii Bicarb 3i. ^, 

AqusB fl' S U- 

The alkaline carbonate causes the mor- 
phine to precipitate, and, after standing 
several days, all can be collected on a 
filter : the filter giving no reaction for 
morphine. 
Another on the same principle is 

Morph. Sulph gr. vi. 

Sodii Biboratis 3 iv. 

AqusB Campborae fl. § vi. 

Here the borax acts the same as the 
carbonate in the previous case. 

Prescriptions sunilar to the follow- 
ing are common, owing to the fact 
that hcorice is an excellent vehicle for 
quinine. 

Quininn Sulph gr. zxx. 

Acid. Sulph. Dil q. 8. 

Ext Glycyrrhz. Fl., 

Syrupi, 

Aquas &&&.$!. 

Glycyrrhizin, the sweet principle of 
licorice, is a compound of ^ycyrrhizic 
acid and ammomum, and in the pres- 
ence of acids is decomposed; ^lycyr- 
rhizic acid being set free. This is a 
very peculiar insoluble gelatinous sub- 
stance which carries the quinine down 
with it, and forms a semi-solid mass in 
the bottom of the vessel. The ammo- 
nia in the fluid extract aids in the pre- 
cipitation by neutralizing some of the 
acid v\hich holds the quinine in solu- 
tion. 

It is hardly within my province to 
discuss physiolo^cal incompatibility, 
but the prescribing of pepsin, com- 
bined with sodium bicaroonate, is so 
frequently done, and is so gross an 
error, that it deserves mention. This 
practice has become so common that 
a certain hospital in this city has the 
following formula in its pharmaco- 
poeia: 

PiUxna Pepsini et Sodce. 

Pepsini Sacchar gr. ij. 

Sodii Bicarb. gr, i. 

M. ft. chart. No. 1. 
>>■ 

An Improvement in Ointment- 
Brooke's Salve Sticks. — Dr. Brooke 
has brought before the Manchester 
Medical Society a number of ointments 
prepared with a soUd base composed 
of cocoa butter, wax, and oil^ or lanolin, 
and cast into tne form of sticks, which 
he terms ' * salve sticks. '' He has found 
them particularly useful in making ap- 
pUcations to the face and hands, since, 
their melting-point being high, they 
do not run at the temperature of the 
body, 618 do ointments prepared with 
the ordinary bases, and when dusted 
over with powder, the parts are prac- 
tically invisible as shiny places. Cov- 
ered with an adhesive plaster, they 
ofl!er a mode of applying remedies to 
the skin. With this protective cover- 
ing, they are, we are assured, particu- 
larly applicable to the treatment of 
psoriasis by chrysarobin. The patient 
may bathe without fear of removing 
the dressing. These salve sticks are 
supplied in small cases like those used 
for cosmetics, so that they can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket of 
the practitioner or the patient. This is 
looked upon as a cleanly and economi- 
cal method of applying ointments of 
different kinds.— Afon^A/]/ Magazine. 
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EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

RBbnsbman describes (in E^f>eri. 
• f. Anal. Chem., 1886, 390) an ex- 
traction apparatus for volatile liquids- 
which consists of two glass tubes. 
The inner one is intended for the re- 
ception of the substcuice to be extract- 
ed, and has a small opening 
near its upper end where the 
volatilized vapors enter. The 
outer tube is iused upon the 
inner near the neck. The 
volatile solvent passes in 
vapor in the direction of the 
arrows, and finally drops 
back upon the substance m 
the inner tube. 

Permanent Ink Pads. 

VoMACKA recommends the 
following substitute for the 
usual marking pad and vial 
of ink: 

Thirty to forty parts of con- 
centrated glvcenn are satur- 
ated with the desired color 
(blue, red, green, black, etc.) 
which must be an aniline 
color of the darkest coire- 
spending tint, and soluble in 
water. Ten parts of glue are 
soaked in cold water for twenty-four 
hours, the excess of water then poured 
off. the swelled glue dried rapidly be- 
tween towels^ and then melted on a 
water-bath m the above-mentioned 
glycerin, of which a larger or smaller 
quantity is required, according to the 
quality of the glue. The excess of 
water is evaporated off, taking care 
not to stir the mass so as to incorpo- 
rate air-bubbles, and the mass is then 
poured into suitable receptacles. 

If, on standing, any air-bubbles show 
themselves, they may be removed with 
a stiff cardboard. The smooth surface 
of elastic glue now represents the color- 
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pad, and yields up its color evenly and 
slowly. If the mass becomes uneven 
it may be restored by simply melting, 
and if it should become a uttle hard 
on the surface, it need only be rubbed 
over with a sponge dipped in hot 
water. 

If metallic stamps are to be used 
upon these glue-padia, the smooth sur- 
face of the former should be roughened 
by fine emery or sand-paper.— Jva^ion- 
al Druggist. 

Deteotion of tree Mineral Acids in 
Vinegar. 

Dr. Fohring recommends stdphide of 
zinc for this purpose. This compound 
is not affected dv acetic acid, either 
concentrated or dilute. Hence, when 
sulphide of zinc is treated with acetic 
acid or vinegar, no hydrosulphuricacid 
gas is given off. On the other hand, 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, even 
when highly diluted, decompose the 
above-named salt, and liberate hydro- 
sulphuric acid. 

Therefore, if vinegar is heated, with 
a Uttle sulphide of zinc, in a test-tube, 
no odor of hydroeulphuric acid should 
be given off. — Chem.-tech. Central" 
Anz. 



FLLTERXNG APPARATUS POB 
CANE-JUICEy SYRUPSy ETC. 

WE take from De Indische Mereuur 
the description and cut of this 
handy and ingenious piece of appara- 
tus« since, with slight modifications, it 
can be readily adapted for a variety of 
purposes in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing laooratories. It 
is especially suited for the filtration of 
saocnarine and other more or lees 
viscid fiuids ; thus it can be employed 
in filtering a large numbfir of vegeta- 
ble juices and extracts, oils, fats, crude 
glycerin, various tar and petroleum 
products, etc. 

The juice or fiuid to be filtered is re- 
tained in suitable tanks or other ves- 
sels at an elevation, according to the 
inventor, of from 8.5 to 5 meters above 
the level of the filter-chamber, but it 
is evident that this height may be in- 
creased with advantage when addi- 
tional pressure is necessary or expe- 
dient. It enters the filter-cnamber by 
the tap F, as shown by the arrows. t> 
is a well in which any ** foots " or sed- 
iment gradually deposits itself, and 
from whence it may be periodically 
removed by opening the cock H. 
Steam is admitted into B, for the pur- 
pose of retaining the apparatus at any 
required temperature. 

The actual filtration takes place bv 
ascension through the plate B. which 
is pierced with a number of noles in 
which the filtering cones are tightly 
and accurately fitted, although they 
are removable when necessary, and 
the dear filtrate passes on through 
the exit-tap G. Whenever required, 
for cleansing purposes, steam can be 
admitted by way of C, and not only 
are the under surfaces of the filtering- 
cones iviltatoppen) cleared by this 
means, but the removal of deposited 
matter, in the well D, is thus greatly 
facilitated. 

The filtrate which is forced through 
the filter-cones is stated to be purer 
and brighter than can be otherwise 
obtained. The thickness of the filter- 
cones as compared with the depth of 
the porous media in the filters of Pur- 
rez and of H^laers, for instance, is 
some 60 times greater, or about 3 cent- 
imeters, instead of half a millimeter 
only, and, in the case of cftne-juice, 
analyses can be cited to show more 
distinctly the advantage of this ap- 
paratus. 

For purposes of thorough cleansing, 
other than with the steam current 
previously referred to, the plate B can 
De readily lifted entire, and replaced 
by another with a fresh set of filter- 
cones. These latter, however, can be 
used for two months or more before 
needing renewal.— Brit and Col. 
Drug. 

Novel Use of the Sand-Blast. 

The latest application of the sand- 
blast for manufacturing purposes 
is for peeling potatoes, without mate- 
rial loss of tne starchy matters, in 
starch factories, distilleries, etc. The 
raw potato is either brought under 
the blast, and turned until the peel is 
removed — an operation which is said 
to be quite rapid— or the blast 
is ejected upwards from a nozzle, 
and potatoes are thrown upon the 
jet, where they are whirled about 
m the same manner as the paradoxical 
ball upon the jet of water issuing from 
a fountain. 

Naphthalin as an Anthelmintic.— 
Dr. Coriander, of Samarkand, recom- 
mends naphthalin as a valuable and 
economical remedy, especially in coun- 
try and mihtary practice, for worms, 
both taenia and ascarides. He gives 
children of from one to three years of 
age 2 or 3 grains twice a day. In the 
case of adults, he gives from 20 to SO 
grains a day in powder with sugar. 
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A NEW COMMraUTING 
MACHINE. 



THE apparatus here described has 
becoi deeijgiied, primarily, for com- 
minutiiijg various kmds of solids used 
in cooking, but it is also serviceable 
for certain pharmaceutical operations. 
It consists of an exterior case a with 
a hopper 6, which latter may be leugth- 
enea oy an extra tin hopper h. Both 
the case and the hopper proper are 
enamelled inside. Each macnine is 
provided with a series of cutters or 
cutting discs, which are made of hard- 
ened and nickel-plated sheet steel, and 
are in the form of hollow segments of 
a globe, which are easily inserted 
through the central axle, and fastened 
by a tnumbH9crew c. The axle itself is 
turned by the winch d. The whole 
arrangement is fastened to the edge of 
the table by a clamp. When soft sub- 
stances are to be cut, such as beans, a 
special inset e is used. This fits close 
to the disc, and contains two grooves 
for receiving the beans, etc. For 
harder substances, another special in- 
set /is placed into the hopper, which 
latter is thereby closed at an acute 
angle. The object of this is to prevent 
the substance which is to be groimd 
from being wedged in, as the bottom 
part of the hopper be- 
comes narrower towards 
the cutting edge. This 
last-named inset is, how- 
ever, not needed for cut- 
ting soft fruits, or for any 
substance of about the 
consistence of boiled po- 
tatoes. If raw potatoes, 
cacao, almonds, or the 
like are to be commin- 
uted, the inset /is neces- 
sary. 

Some of the cutters are 
shown in the accompany- 
ing smaller cuts (gr, \ 
%). Each machine is ac- 
companied by two cutting 
discs having fine holes, 
and one with larger holes ; 
also by two discs for 
making thin or thick 
slices. The discs may be 
changed without difficul- 
ty at any moment. Be- 
fore they are put away, 
they must be thorough- 
ly cleaned, and then rap- 
idly dried by exposure to 
a moderate heat. 

Hie capability of this 
apparatus is said to be 
quite extraordinary. For instance, 
50 lbs. of blanched and dried almonds 
may be comminuted by means of it 
within 15 minutes, according to the 
report of one of the purchasers. 

The inventor and patentee is Alex- 
ander Obermeyer m Rittershausen 
. (Barmen), (Germany. The apparatus 
is also patented in this country. Its 
price at the depot of the inventor is 30 
marks, or about $7.50. 

Urethan.— According to the Paci 
fie Med. and Surg, Joumdly some ure 
than of Ekiglish manufacture, which 
is now being sold, has a most offensive 
mousy smell, resembling that of 
acetamide. Dissolved in water a solu- 
tion, nauseous both in taste and smell, 
is produced. When properly made, 
urethane has no impleasant smell or 
taste. The English urethan seems as 
effective, but until it is more care- 
fully prepared, the more agreeable 
Gtoman drug alone should be used.— 

Poisoning by Carbon Disulphide.— 
A French journal states that a number 
of persons have recently been poisoned 
in France by eating asparagus grown 
in loccdities where small amounts of 
sulphide of carbon existed in the soil. 
The symptoms were diarrhoea, with 
cramps. 



Antifbbrin. 

The list of antipyretics has again 
been increased by the accidental dis- 
covery of antifeorile properties in a 
derivative of aniline, viz., phenyl- 
acetamide or acetanilide, through 
Drs. A. Cahn and P. Hepp. For con- 
venience, the substance has been 
named antifdmn, and it has been re- 
ported to possess antipyretic powers 
lour times as great as those of anti- 
pyrin. 

Antifebrin is administered in doses 
of 6 to 30 grains per day ; its effects 
are manifested in about one hour, and 
reach its maximum in about four hours. 
It decreases the temperature in febrile 
diseases, but does not affect that of the 
healthy subject. 

Antifebrin has also been observed to 
stop the excruciating pains accom- 
panying acute rheumatism. 

From the reports so far published, 
the substance appears to be less liable 
to produce disagreeable secondary 
effects than other antipyretics; and 
comparatively large doses may be ad- 
ministered without injury. 

The substance itself nas \3Q&a known 
to chemists for a long time, but its 
physiological properties have only re- 
centiy been discovered by accident. 
It is prepared by heating aniline and 
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glacial acetic acid in a flask provided 
with an upright condenser for forty- 
eight hours, and then distilling, when 
the acetaniJide is obtained in an im- 
pure state, and may then be purified 
by crystallization from benzol or boil- 
ing water. 

When pure, "antifebrin" is a white, 
crystalline powder, without odor, im- 
pa^ng a shght burning sensation to 
the tongue, and melts at 101"* C. (ac- 
cording to Gerhardt, at lia** C). It is 
soluble in 189 parts of cold water (at 
6** C. =42.8^ F.), more readily soluble 
in ether and in alcohol. From its al- 
coholic solution it is not precipitated 
by water. It is also soluble in benzin, 
benzol, and essential oils. 

Acetanilide or phenylacetamide has 
the following chemical constitution : 

NH.C«iH..C,H.O, 

which may be briefly explained as fol- 
lows: 

Am moni a has the composition NHi 
orNHHH. Each of these three atoms 
of hydrogen may be replaced by some 
other substance of like atomicity, such 
as an alcohol-radical or an acid-radical. 

When only one atom of hydrogen is 
thus replaced — in which case the sub- 
stitute mxist be a monatomic radical — 
the result is a ^o-coMed, primary amide. 
For instance, acetamide is formed 
thus: 
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CH.O.Cl + NH, = NH,.C,H,0 -h 
acetic ammo- acetamide 
chloride nia 

-l-HCl 
When two atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced, we may distinguish several 
cases: 

1. Either the two atoms are replaced 
by ttjoo monatomic or univalent radi- 
cals. In this case, the name of the 
product is likewise made to end in 
-amide. For instance, di-acet-amide 
(NH. 2 CaHiO); or ethyl-acetamide 
(NH.CaH,.C.H.O), etc., etc. 

2. Or ttjoo atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by one diatomic radical, in 
which case the name of the product is 
made to end in -imide. For instimce : 

NH.C4H40a 
succinimide, 
the radical C4H40a being bivalent. 

The substance which interests us 
here is phenylacetamide^ which evi- 
dently belongs to the first of these two 
^ups, for each of the two hydro^ns 
IS replaced by a monatomic radical: 
CeH» is phenyl, derived from C«H..OH 
or phenol. And CaH$0 is^a monatomic 
radicaWerived from CaHiOi, or acetic 
acid. Hence, 

(C.H. 
N < C«H»0 = phenyl-acet-amide. or anti- 

1 M febrin. 

Antifebrin is a neutral substance, not 
acted upon by sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acids, and 
not affected by alkalies, 
except when theyare very 
concentrated. Having 
neither basic nor acid 
properties, there can be 
no salts of which it may 
form a part, as is the case 
with most of the other 
recent antipyretics. 

The wholesale price of 
the substance is about |4 
per pound in (jtermany. 

The results of the in- 
vestijgation of the thera- 
peutic properties of an- 
tifebrine, oy Drs. Cahn 
and Hepp, are thus sum- 
marized m the Lancet: 
They gave it in consid- 
d erable doses to rabbits 

t^g^p^pr^p^ and dogs, and, finding it 
^^aj^msm entirely free from dele- 
terious effects, they ad- 
ministered it to twenty- 
four patients with fever, 
eight naving typhoid, five 
erysipelas, four phthisis, 
two articular rheuma- 
tism, etc. The doses given 
were from 4 to 15 grains^ as 
much as 80 grains being eiven dunng 
the day. The dose required varied with 
the case. Grenerally speaking, it was 
found that it produced about as much 
effect as four times the same quantity 
of antipyrin. So far, the writers have 
never seen any case in which antife- 
brin failed to'lower the temperature. 
The effect began to show itself in about 
an hour, attaining its maximum in 
four hours, and ceasing to produce any 
diminution in from tm^e to ten hours 
more. A dose which was strong 
enough to reduce the temperature to 
normal usually kept it so for from six 
to eight hours. Tne fall of tempera- 
ture was generally accompanied oy a 
redness of the skin and increased 
perspiration. The subsequent rise was 
not accompanied by cold sweats, 
though sometimes the patients com- 
plained of feeling cold. The pulse di- 
minished in frequency pari passu with 
the fall in temperature. No disturb- 
ance of the digestive organs was ever 
observed. Sometimes, indeed, the ap- 
X>etite returned whilst the temperature 
was low. Occasionally there was 
thirst and an increased excretion of 
urine. In some cases, too, there was 
a blueness of the face and extremities. 
In one case of acute rheumatism the 
pain in the joints and the fever disap- 
l>eared rapidly after commencing an- 
tifebrin. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



The "National Ponnulary." 



As will be seen from the report of 
the late meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at 
Providence, September 7th-9th, 1886, 
the report ana recommendations of 
the Committee on National Formulary- 
were accepted and approved, and the 
preliminary draft, which was submit- 
ted, was ordered to be printed so as to 
be available for criticism and improve- 
ment during the coming year. No one 
is more conscious of its imperfections 
and inconsistencies than tne commit^ 
tee itself. The writer of this being one 
of the members, considers himseB au- 
thorized to make this statement. Yet 
there is ample time, if proper assist- 
ance is rendered, to make it more per- 
fect and complete. It maybe assumed 
that more fault will be found with it 
for the omission of a large number of 
preparations, than for the admission 
of those Contained in it. There are, 
no doubt, some among the latter 
which, on further examination, will be 
found undeserving of a place in the 
work. The omissions, on the other 
hand, can be best amended by contri- 
bution of titles and of working f ormu- 
lee from the different sections of the 
country. The Committee on the Na- 
tional Formulary has been recon- 
structed so as to embrace, besides the 
present five members residing in New 
York and Brooklyn, one representa- 
tive of each State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. These members, who might, 
for brevity's sake, be called non-resi^ 
dent members, when appointed, will 
be informed of the days and time of 
the meetings of the committee, and, if 
they can attend the sessions in person, 
will be able to cast their vote on any 
proposition. It is hoped that as many 
as can make it convenient will appear 
at the meetings. At all events, it will 
be their function to represent and act 
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for the committee within their respec- 
tive States. 

The plan first adopted and carried 
out by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, of preparing and issuine 
under its own auspices a National 
Formulary of nnoffi<nal Preparations, 
has found so much favor abroad that 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference 
has already imitated the example and 
decided to elaborate a formulary on a 
similar plan. To British pharmacists 
such an imdertaking must appear par- 
ticularly v€tluable, useful, and also at- 
tractive, as it appears to be tbe only 
way in which the pharmaceutical tal- 
ent of Great Britain — disdainfully 
treated by the Medical Council in the 
revision of the British Pharmacopoeia 
—can prove its competency and right 
to be entrusted with the elaboration of 
practical formulsB which will stand 
the test of time and experience. The 
discussion on this subject— a report of 
which has just reached us in our Eng- 
lish exchanges— shows that this move- 
ment has been entered upon with great 
vigor and enthusiasm, and with a full 
recognition of its importance. The 
committee which has been appointed 
for the execution of the work consists 
of Messrs. Greenish, Groves, Martin- 
dale, Dr. Symes, Dr. Thresh, H. Mar- 
tin, H. W. Naylor, Maben, Abraham, 
and Eeynolds. It appears that the 
committee has not yet arrived at a 
definite and practical decision regard- 
ing the kind of formulas to be embrac- 
ed in the work. It seems to be 
understood, however, that the com- 
mittee shall include in their formu- 
lary any new drugs and prepara- 
tions which may come into use, with 
definitions or tests of identity and 
purity. For the present, the American 
Committee has not contemplated to 
extend the scope of its Formulary in 
this direction, though at a subseauent 
period such a step may be considered 
advisable. It is true that it is quite 
desirable to possess a definite standard 
for the identity and purity of unoflBL- 
cial crude drugs and chemicals— for 
instance, for resorcin, antipyiin, 
naphthalin, naphthol, sodio-salicylate 
of caffeine, Francisceaunifiora (Mana- 
ca), Piscidia erythrina, etc., etc. — yet 
the preparation of the corresponding 
text to accompany each of these arti- 
cles will reauire more time than is at 
the disposal of the committee for the 
ensuing year. And as there exists, 
really, a more pressing necessity for 



rendering uniform the heterogene- 
ous and motley host of ' ' elegant and 
other preparations, of which the phar- 
macist is compelled to keep in stock a 
number of brands to satisfy the popu- 
lar demand— much to his annoyance 
and financial loss — it is preferable to 
devote attention to this portion of the 
work for the present. 

The Preliminary Draft for a Na- 
tionid Formulary which has been 
handed in at the Providence meeting, 
is now being printed, and a sufficient 
number of copies will be available for 
distribution to those who intend to co- 
operate in the work. In order to show 
the character of the collection, so far 
as the Committee have been able to 
perfect it, we publish, elsewhere in 
this number, a selection of formulse, 
preferably of such as present speci- 
mens of various preparations, ana are 
perhaps less likely to be remodelled 
than others. 



AFTER reading the propositions sub- 
mitted to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association by its special 
committee on a National Formulary 
and adopted at the meeting in Provi- 
dence, one might very naturally in- 
qmre whether there is any real neces- 
sity for such a work independently of 
the Pharmacopoeia. If- the demand 
for such articles as are referred to in 
the detailed report of the committee is 
sufficiently great to justify national 
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action and co-operation, in order to se- 
cure uniformity of products, it would 
seem that such articles should be in- 
cluded amouK those for the prepara- 
tion of whicn the Pharmacopoeia is 
intended. 

Take, for example, the elixirs as an 
illustration. This class of articles em- 
braces now so many varieties that it 
constitutes an important part of a 
pharmacist's stock in trade. Multi- 
tudes of physicians prescribe them, 
and quite as many, we venture to say, 
are sold without a physician's prescrip- 
tion. A strong effort was made to in- 
clude certain of them in the Pharma- 
copceia, but was defeated, although 
pharmacists were in the majority on 
the Committee of Revision. Now we 
have the remarkable action on the 
part of the pharmacists, of undertak- 
mg the pumication of an authorita- 
tive work, also of national scope, in 
which it is proposed that these very 
articles should receive a laree share of 
attention. If elixirs are of sufficient 
importance to warrant consideration 
in one national work, why should they 
not also be recognized in the other ? 

We do not wish it to be understood 
that we are in any degree opposed to 
the work of this special committee. 
On the contrary, we believe that 
there can be but littie doubt that the 
labors of the special committee will 
prepare the way for such a change in 
the Pharmacopoeia and will, by just 
so much, lessen the labors of the 
future Committee of Revision. 



THE Manufacturer's Gazette says: 
''Long experience has shown 
that it is possible to drink adulterated 
beer and coffee, and to consume sand- 
ed sugar and misceUaneous sausages 
without immediate peril to Ufe. . We 
cannot, however, afford to permit our 
drugs to be tampered with. Let us 
insist upon being supplied, with pure 
strychnme and arsenic, and with 
medicines that will not disappoint the 
just expectations of undertaKers and 
create in their minds a prejudice 
against young physicians just begin- 
ning their career. We need less poi- 
son in our food and more poison in 
our drugs. The druggist must not 
fancy that the surreptitious medicine 
supplied to us by erocers can be made 
an excuse for tne adulteration of 
drugs with harmless groceries. Let 
us have everything in its proper place, 
groceries at the grocer's and poison at 
the druggist's. The efforts of drug- 
gists anogrocers, quietly to exchange 
their respective trades without per- 
mitting tne public to be made aware 
of the fact, should be resolutely op- 
posed." 



IN a recent examination, in Iowa, of 
a candidate for license to practise 
medicine, he was asked if he had ever 
attended any case of labor; he replied 
that he never did a day's work. CHis 
wife said that he had always been 
lazy, but that, during the summer, he 
had pitched three loads of hay.) He 
was tiien asked if he had ever had any 
cases of obstetrics in the past year, 
and replied that he had not. He was 
then asked if he knew of any case of 
obstetrics occurring in his neighbor- 
hood during the past fifteen years, and 
he repUed, after deep thought, that he 
did not. 



A British practitioner, under the 
titieof '^ F. R. C. S.," sends to the 
Provincial MedicalJoumaJ& list ot a 
hundred medical books, with which 
he considers a junior practitioner 
would be armed for any emergency, 
and that in the list, " New Remedies ' 
(the former title of this journal) ap- 
pears. We appreciate the comphinent. 
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Crystallized Cooaine. — We have 
been favored with specimenB of cry- 
stallized cocaine and its hydrochlo- 
rate by Dr. Kemer, the well-known 
quinologist and manager of Zimmer^s 
quinine works at Frankfurt on the 
Main. These crystals are of a re- 
markable size and beautv, some of 
them being nearly an incn long, not 
merely needles, but stout well-formed 
crystals. 

College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York.— The attendance at this 
College during the present winter ses- 
sion IS larger than in any previous 
year. The Junior class of 1885-'86 
numbered 130. This year it numbers, so 
far, 186. There are 106 students in the 
Senior class, and 8 special students. 
The new pnarmaceuucal laboratory 
was completed in time for the course, 
and proves to be an important new 
feature. It is the intention of the 
trustees to provide such other facili- 
ties as will be found necessary or de- 
sirable. 

Wk are indebted to Mr. E. C. Maxey, 
of Fargo, the Treasurer of the 
Dakota Pnarmaceutical Association, 
for the information that, owing to the 
distances between points in the north- 
em and southern portions of the terri- 
tory being so great, chapter 11., 
art. 2, of tne constitution of that or- 
ganization has been suspended for 
U'nety da vs. All proprietors of drug- 
b-ores an'f clerks having three succes- 
sive ycaid experience, will be admit- 
ted to the Association on signing the 
constitution and paying the fees. 

Alviso B. Stevens, Ph.C., has 
been appointed as Lecturer on phar- 
macy at the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Michigan, following 
the resignation of Assistant Professor 
Wrampelmeier. Mr. Stevens is well 
known as a pharmacist at 88 Lafayette 
avenue, Detroit. He graduated in 
pharmacy at Ann Arbor in 1875; was 
president of the Detroit Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association for several years after 
its or^nization; and is an officer in 
the Michigan State Association. 

Numbers on New York Avenues. 

Here is something from the N. Y. 
Tribune which will enable the corner 
druggist to answer a few, at least, of 
the numerous conundrums submitted 
to him in the course of his daily ex- 
perience. 

To find , the number of the street near- 
est to any given house number on an 
avenue: Cut off the last figure from 
the number of the house, divide the 
remainder by 2, and then, for 

Ave. D, add 8. 

Ave. C, below 200, add 2; above 200, 
add 8. 

Ave. B, below 200, add 2; above 200. 
adds. 

Ave. A, below 250, add 8; above 250, 
add4. 

First ave., below 200, add 2; between 
200 and 600, add 4; above 600, add 5. 

Second ave., below 200, add 2; above 
200. add 3. 

Third ave., below 400, add 8; be- 
tween 400 and 800, add 9; above 800, 
add 10. 

Lexington ave., add 22. 

Fourth ave., below 200, add 6; above 
200, add 8. 

Madison ave., add 26. 

Fifth ave., below 200, add 13: above 
200, add 16. 

Sixth ave., below 400, add 4; be- 
tween 400 and 800, add 5; above 800, 
add 6. 

Seventh ave., below 650, add 12; 
above 650, add 18. 

Eighth ave., below 600, add 10; 
above 600, add 9. 

Ninth ave., below 200, add 12; above 
200, add 13. 
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Tenth ave., below 200, add 12; above 
200, add 18. 

Eleventh ave., below 600, add 14; 
above 600, add 15. 

If you know the cross street and 
wish to know about what the number 
on an adjoining avenue will be, deduct 
the number for the avenue, double the 
remainder, and affix 5. 

Correction. — In the paper of Mr. L. 
Eiiel, on ''Paste for Labels'' in our 
last nimiber, page 186, the last formu- 
la at the bottom of the third column 
should read: 

Rye Flour 4 oz. 

Powd. Alum J oz. 

An Informal Meeting- of the secre- 
taries of State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciations, who were present at the 
Providence meeting, is likely to result 
in a more permanent organization. 

Chicago Drug Clerks have organ- 
ized a society with Wm. McDoughl, 
president; £. Neuschafer and C. 
jbenkler, vice-presidents; E. 0. Scholer, 
secretary; O. J. Harwig, treasurer. 

The Fharmaoeutioal department of 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y., 
opened the present session with a class 
or thirty students. 

The ConuniBsioners of Fharmaoy 
of Iowa are actively engaged in rid- 
ding the State of persons who sell 
liquor imder the guise of practising 
pharmacy. 

The Department of Pharmacy of 
Kansas State University opjened with 
a class of thirty students this year. 

Dr. JiruSy of A^ram, has been se- 
lected for the Chair of Pharmacology 
in the Bohemian Faculty of Medicine 
in Prague. 

The St. Louia College of Fharmaoy 
commenced its twenty-first session on 
the 11th of October, with over 130 
students. The chemical, microscopi- 
cal and pharmaceutical laboratories 
have larger classes than ever before; 
and all mdications point towards a 
very successful college year. 



Law aminst Adulteration.— The 
Vermont Legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, passed a law prohibiting the 
adulteration of maple-sugar or honey, 
and imposing a fine of twenty-five to 
fifty dollars for its infringement. 

A New Experimental Station at 
the sea-shore has been lately estab- 
lished by the Spanish Government for 
experimental zoology and botany. 

American Goods in Foreign Mar- 
kets. — The London Daily Telegraph is 
publishing an extensive correspond- 
ence upon the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain and its colonies, in the course of 
which an Australian writes : 

**At the Melbourne Club, one even- 
ing, an eminent medical man told me 
that the surgical instruments with 
which he was supplied from England 
were utterly useless to him, ana that 
he was obliged to send to New York 
for instruments that were really ser- 
viceable. Another, and more unseemly 
device practised at home, is to send 
out boxes and cases and bottles of 
Jozenges, pills, and jujubes only three- 
quarters nlled." 

In an interview with Mr. Alfred Fel- 
ton, of the Australian firm of Felton, 
Grimwalde & Co., of Melbourne, by a 
representative of the British and Co- 
lonial Druggist the reporter remarked 
that ' ' in the matter of the sale of phar- 
maceutical preparations in the colo- 
nies, it is sometimes said that America 
is getting ahead of us," to which Mr. 
Felton replied : 

'' Well, at the Antipodes, there is an 
equal field for all comers, such as it is. 
There is a preference for English 
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goods, and England, at present, un- 
oubtedly has tne market. Not only 
English and American pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties, but German and 
French also have been introduced into 
Australia. Some of them succeed on 
their merits, and others, owing to the 
way in which they are advertised. 
Now, our American friends are ^at 
in this latter department, and this, in 
conjunction with the admirable way 
they ffet their goods up, materially as- 
sists them in obtaining a very good 
position with the public. The English 
producers, therefore, although they 
command the market, now will have 
to bestir themselves, and use all their 
intelligence to thoroughly adapt their 

goods to the colonial requirements, or 
tiey will lose ground," 

'' Patent " Medicines in Great Brit- 
ain.— Twenty years ago, 11, 620 venders 
of patent meaicines were doing busi- 
ness in Great Britain, and 7,500,000 
stamp labels were issued. In 1865 the 
number of venders had increased to 
20,279, and the number of labels to 
21,500,000. The revenue derived by 
the government from the latter source 
IS estimated at $600,000 per year. 

A New Intkrprktation of **M,D." 
— The Southern California Pradition* 
er is responsible for the story of a doc- 
tor who ^ve up his profession on ac- 
count of ill health, and went into the 
milk business. He printed his cards 
** J.. B. Johnson, M.D. (which means 
milk distributor) . " He recovered. 

Artiflcial Tape-Worms.— A writer 
in the Southern California Practi- 
tioner says that the people from the 
country around Los Angeles go to 
that city for treatment for tape-worm, 
and return with yards of taenia in 
bottles. The worms, he admits, are 
very pretty, and, perhaps, wortn all 
they cost, for they are made of cellu- 



Effect of Tincture of Iron on the 
Teeth. 



Dr. Geo. W. Weld has shown by 
experiments that tincture of the chlo- 
riae of iron, of officinal strength, has 
but little, if any, effect upon dental en- 
amel during immersion for twelve 
hours, but when immersed in a mixture 
of a drachm of the tincture with an 
ounce of water, the enamel was mate- 
rially injured in five minutes, and at 
the end of twenty-four hours the enam- 
el was completely destroyed. When a 
mixture of a drachm of the tincture of 
the chloride of iron with an ounce of 
alcohol was emnloyed, no injury to the 
enamel f ollowea immersion for twdve 
hours. A drachm of the tincture 
mixed with an ounce of elixir of pyro- 
phosphate of iron produced no appar- 
ent cnemical effect upon enamel after 
the lapse of twenty-four hours. 

In a mixture of a drachm of the 
tincture with an ounce of simple syrup, 
enamel was but slightly affected. 

^'Horsford's Acid Phosphate," and 
'^Phos^acid " destroyed the enamel of 
a tooth in an hour, while '^Phospho- 
muriate of Quinine Comp.," a syrupy 
solution (eacn drachm containing two 
grains of free phosphoric acid) pro- 
duced but little, if any effect on en- 
amel during twenty-four hours. 

The destructive effect of the tincture 
of the chloride is, to a great extent, 
modified in a mixture of a drachm 
with an ounce of Vichy water, owing 
to the neutralizing effect of the sodium 
bicarbonate upon the free acid of the 
tincture. 

Dr. Weld advises that, in the use of 
tincture of chloride of iron^ one or the 
other of the following vehicles should 
be employed : Alcohol, in some form, 
Vichy water, some form of elixir, or 
simple syrup.— Jfcd. News, after Amer. 
Jour, of Dental Science, 
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SELECTED FOBMULAS FBOM 
THE FHEUMINABY DBAPT OF 
A ITATIONAI. FOBMULABY.* 

Ceratam CamphoreB Compositum 
(Ceratum Camphoratum). Cam- 
phor Ice, 

Camphor 8 parts 

Benzoinated Lard 15 " 

White Wax 10 " 

Spermaceti 4 " 

Aloohol a sufficient quantity. 

Triturate the Camphor with a suf- 
ficient quantity of Alcohol to dissolve 
it. Then, having melted the White 
Wax and Spermaceti, on a water- 
bath, gradually add the solution of 
camphor, and continue stirring imtil 
the Alcohol has evaporated. Then 
withdraw the heat and having stirred 
the mixture occasionally until it has 
somewhat cooled, mix it, while still 
liquid, intimately with the Benzoin- 
ated Lard (which should have been 
prepared from purified and washed 
lard), and pour it into suitable moulds. 

Elixir Aromatioum. Aromatic Elixir^ 

Aromatic Spirit 16 fluidounces. 

Syrup 34 

Water 24 

Phosphate of Calcium 4 av. ounce. 

Mix the liquids, adding the Water 
last; then mix thoroughly with the 
Phosphate of Calcium, and filter 
through a well- wetted filter, returning 
the first portions of the filtrate untO 
it runs through clear. 

.^ofe.— The specific gravity of Aro- 
matic Elixir is 1.100. This Elixir 
should not be mixed with pre[)aration8 
of Iron, unless the Aromatic Spirit 
contained in it, is prepared from the 
essential oils. 

If it is desired to impart to this 
Elixir a red color, this may be effected 
by the addition of 2 fluidrachms of 
Tincture of Cudbear (No. 78) to each 
Pint. [Improved Formula of N. Y. 
and B. F.] 

[The title '* Simple Elixir'' hereto- 
fore used has been changed to '* Aro- 
matic Elixir," so as not to brine about 
confusion with the officinal Euxir of 
Orange.] 

Elixir Chloral et Fotasii Bromidi 
Compositum . Compound Elixir of 
Choral with Bromide of Potaeeium. 

Chloral 4 troy oz. 

Bromide of Potassium 4 " 

Extract of Cannabis Indica ...16 grains. 

Extract of Hyoscy amus 16 * * 

Water enough to make 16 A. oz. 

Dissolve the Bromide of Potassium 
in 8 fl. oz. of boiling water, then add 
the Chloral. Add the Extracts to 4 
fl. 02. of boiling Water, and when 
they are dissolved or uniformly dis- 
tributed through the liquid, add the 
latter to the solution of the salts. 
Allow to stand two days, filter, and 
add Water, if necessary, to make the 
product measure 16 fluid oz. [Illinois. 1 

Elixir Ferri Fhosphatia, Qaininsd et 
StryohninsB. Elixir of Phosphate 
of Iron y Quinine, and Strychnine. 

Phosphate of Iron (XJ. S. Ph. 

1880) 256 grains. 

Hydrochlorate of Quinine.. 128 " 
Sulphate of Strychnine. ... li ** 
Aromatic Spirit (No. 66). . . 6 fluidounces. 

Water 4 

Syrup 6 

Simple Elixir (No. 46), 

enough to make 16 ** 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Strych- 
nine in the Aromatic Spirit, contained 
in a flask, add the Sulphate of (Qui- 
nine, place the flask into hot water, 
and shake it well occasionally. Dis- 
solve the Phosphate of Iron in four 

* From Report of Oommittee on National For- 
raulaTTjpreaented at the Providence meeting of the 
Amer. Fbarm. Asboc.— In preparing this Report for 
the pren, all the formule published in other formu- 
Iiuiea, so. far as they were offlcinaUy broueht to the 
notice of the Coxnmitte?, have been added. 



(4) fluidounces of hot Water, in a 
capsule; add the Syrup, and heat 
nearly to the boiling point. Then 
pour mto this hot mixture, all at once, 
the hot solution of the alkaloids, ana 
skake well immediately. When cold, 
add enough Simple Elixir to make 
sixteen (1^ fluidounces^ allow to stand 
for twenty-four hours, and fllter. 

Each fluidrachm contains 2 grains 
of Phosphate of Iron, 1 grain of Hy- 
drochlorate of Quinine, and ^ gram 
of Sulphate of Strychnine. [Improved 
Formula of N. Y. & B. F.— Illinois.] 

Elixir Ferri, QuininsB et Stryoh- 
ninsB. Elixir of Iron, Quinine, and 
Strychnine. 

Tincture of Citro-Chloride of Iron . l^fl. oz. 

Hydrochlorate of Quinine 96 grains. 

Sulphate of Strychnine 1^ '' 

Citrate of Potassiam 60 '* 

Aromatic Elixir, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Hydrochlorate of 
Quinine and the Sulphate of Strych- 
nine in 12 fl. oz. of the Aromatic 
Elixir. Then add the Tincture, and 
afterwards the Citrate of Potassium, 
so that an^ precipitate, that mav have 
formed, will he redissolved. Lastly, 
add enough Aromatic Elixir to make 
16 fl. oz. 

Elixir GtontiansB Compositum. Com- 
pound Elixir of Oentian. 

Qentian 256 grains. 

Coriander 60 " 

Bitter-Grange Peel 60 ** 

Alcohol 6 fl. oz. 

Water 9 •• 

Sugar 4|*troyoz. 

Aromatic Spirit 1 fl. oz. 

Egg Albumen 120 grains. 

CitricAcid 6 " 

Mix the Alcohol and Water, and 
percolate the Gentian, Coriander, and 
bitter -Orange Peel, previously re- 
duced to a moderately flne powder, 
with this menstruum, until 13 n. oz. oi 
percolate are obtained. To this add 
the Albumen and Citric Acid, and 
filter. Finally, add the Aromatic 
Spirit and filter again. [District of 
Columbia.] 

Elixir GuMaci. Elixir of Ouaiac, 

Tincture of Ouaiac, XJ, S. Ph 1 fl. oz. 

Carbonate of Potassium 5 grs. 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum. . 1 *' 

Syrup 1 *« 

Water 30 min. 

Mix the Tincture of Guaiac with the 
Carbonate of Potassium previously 
dissolved in i fluidrachm of Water, 
then add the other ingredients, in the 
order named, shaking after each addi- 
tion. 

Elixir Hypophosphitum Composi- 
tum. Compound Elixir of Hypo- 
phosphites, 

Hypophospbite of Calcium 128 grs. 

"Sodium 12S ** 

** *• Potassium.... 64 " 

Solution of liypophosphite of 

Iron 884 nifiT. 

Water 4 fl. oz. 

Syrup...; 4 ** 

Aromatic Elixir, enough to make 16 '* 

Dissolve the solid Hypophosphites 
in the Water, add the Solution of Hy- 
pophospbite of Iron and the Syrup, 
and, flnally, enough Aromatic Elixir, 
to make 16 fl. oz., and fllter. 

Each fluidrachm contains 1 ^rain, 
each, of Hypophospbite of CsJcium 
and Sodium, and i grain, each, of Hy- 
pophospbite of Potassium and Iron. 

Elixir Pepaini. Elixir of Pepsin, 

Pepsin, undiluted 128 grs. 

Lactic Acid 80 min. 

Syrup 6 fl. oz^ 

Alcohol 4 •* 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum . 1 " 
Water, enough to make 16 •* 

Agitate the Pepsin with three (3> 



fluidounces of Water and the Lactic 
Acid, until it is dissolved. Then add 
the Syrup, Gompoimd Elixir of Taraxa- 
cum, £uid the Alcohol, and finally 
enoxigh Water to make sixteen (16) 
fluidounces. 

Each fluidrachm contains 1 grain of 
undiluted Pepsin. 

^ote.— Itis recommendedfthat those- 
commercial kinds of undiluted pepsins 
be selected which have been ascer- 
tained from time to time to be the 
most active and least affected with 
disagreeable odor or taste. Should 
any particular kind of pepsin be found 
to possess strong dieestive powers, 
compared with efiusX quantities of 
other kinds, while it is found to leave a 
comparatively large residue insoluble 
in acidulated water, it should be re- 
membered that all the active portion 
goes into solution, and the undissolved 
residue may in each caae be rejected 
as inert. (The Lactic Acid ought 
probably to be replaced by Hydrochlo- 
ric.) 

Elixir Phosphori et Nuois Vomicae. 
Elixir of Phosphorus and Nux 
Vomica. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica 884 min. 

Elixir of PhosphorusC [N. T. & 

B. F.], enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix them. 

Ecu;h fluidrachm contains S minims 
of Tincture of Nux Vomica and nearly 
-^ grain of Phosphorus. 

Elizir Bhei. Eliocir of Bhubarh, 

Sweet Tincture of Rhubarb, XJ. 8. .8 fl. oz. 

Deodorized Alcohol 1 " 

Water 8 " 

Glycerin 2 " 

Syrup 3 ** 

Mix the Alcohol, Water, Glycerin, 
and Syrup. Add this solution gradu- 
ally and with frequent agitation to the 
Tincture. 

lodoformum Aromatisatum. Aroma- 
tized Iodoform (Deodorized Iodo- 
form). 

Iodoform 25 parts. 

Cumarin 1 part. 

Mix them intimately. 

Note. — Many essential oils, such as 
those of peppermint, cloves, cinnamon, 
citronella, bergamot, sassafras, euca- 
lyptus (also eucalvptol), etc., may be 
used for masking the odor of iodoform. 
But none of them appear to be as 
effectual or lasting as cumarin. When 
iodoform has come in contact with the 
hands, the odor may be most readily 
removed by washing them with a little 
aqueous solution of tannic acid. 

Iiac Fermentatum. Kumys, 

Cow's Milk, fresh 82 fl. oz. 

Yeast, semi-liquid 1 fl. dr. 

Sugar 1 troy oz. 

Dissolve the Sugar and Yeast in the 
Milk contained in a small bottle, and 
keep the mixture at a temperature of 
76' to 90^* F. for six hours, then trans- 
fer it to a cold place. 

jjinimentum Saponato-Camphora- 
tvjn. Opodeldoc. 

Castile Soap, in powder li troy oz. 

Camphor i *' *' 

Alcohol 20 fl. oz. 

Oil of Thyme 30 min. 

** Rosemary 60 ** 

Stronger Water of Ammonia. . 1 fl. oz. 

Introduce the Soap, Camphor, and 
Alcohol into a flask or suitable bottle, 
and apply a gentle heat until solution 
is effected. Miter the liquid, while hot, 
into another flask or bottle ; then add 
the other ingredients; warm imtil the 
contents are again liquefied and uni- 
formly mixed. Then pour into small 
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viaJs, which shoiild immediately he 
corked and cooled. 

Note.— The above given quantities 
should he divided amon^ twelve vials. 
Solid Opodeldoc is usually made with 
soap made from animal fats ; hut Cas- 
tile Soap may he used, provided it he 
previously deprived of water. 

Linimentum. Ammonii lodidi. Lini - 
ment of Iodide of Ammonium. 

Iodine 30 grs. 

Oil of Rosemary 120 min. 

•• " Lavender 120 •* 

Camphor 240 grs. 

Water of Ammonia 2 n. oz. 

Alcohol ...16 ** 

Dissolve the Iodine in the Alcohol, 
then add the Oils and Camphor. When 
they are dissolved, add the Water of 
Ammonia. 

Linimentum Opii Compositum. 
Compound Opium Liniment, Cana- 
da Liniment. 

Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Camphor 1 ** 

Oil of Peppermint k " 

Water of Ammonia i " 

Oil of Turpentine 4 " 

Dissolve the Oil of Peppermint in 
the Alcohol, then add the Spirit of 
Camphor, Oil of Turpentine, Tincture 
of Opium, and Water of Ammonia. 

Note.— The mixture will separate on 
standing, and must he shaken up he- 
fore it is used. 

Liquor Ferri lodidi. Solution of 
Iodide of Iron (Ferrous.) 

Iodine 2,574 grs. 

Iron Wire 2 av. oz. 

Hypophoephorous Acid (50^). 8 fl. dr. 
Distilled Water, enough to 
make ...... 8 fl. oz. 

Mix the Iron Wire with 6 fl. oz. of 
Distilled Water, in a flask, add ahout 
one-half of the Iodine, and agitate con- 
tinuously until the liquid becomes hot. 
Then moderate the reaction hy placing 
the flask in cold wa.er, or allowing 
cold water to flow over it, meanwhile 
keeping up the agitation. When the 
reaction has moderated, add one-half 
of the remaining Iodine at a time, and 
again caref ull v moderate the reaction ; 
each time in the manner ahove direct- 
ed. Finally, raise the contents of the 
flask to boiling, and fllter immediate- 
ly through moistened pure filtering 
paper (th.e point of which is best sup- 
ported by a loose pellet of absorbent 
cotton) into a bottle containing the Hv- 
pophospborous Acid. When all the 
uquid has passed, rinse the flask with i 
fl. oz. of boiling Distilled Water, and 
pass this through the filter. Cork the 
DotUe and set it aside to cool. Finally, 
add enough Distilled Water to make 
the product measure 8 fluidounces. 

On mixing 1 vol. of this Solution 
with 6 volumes of Syrup, the product 
will be practically identical, measure 
for measure (not weight for weight), 
with the oflGicinal Syrupus Ferri lodidi. 

Liquor Fepsini Aromatious. Aro- 
matic Solution of Pepsin, Aromatic 
Liquid Pepsin. 

Saccharated Pepsin 820 grs. 

Oil of Cinnamon 2 min. 

Oil of Pimenta 2 " 

Oil of Cloves 4 •' 

Alcohol i fl. oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid 75 min. 

Glycerin 6 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make 16 ** 

Dissolve the Oils in the Alcohol; 
mix the solution intimately with the 
Pepsin, by trituration in a mortar, 
then gradually add the Acid, Glycerin, 
and water. 

Eacb teaspoonful contain 2J grs. of 
Saccbarated Pepsin. 

Idquor Pepsini Conoentratus. Con- 
centrated Liquid Pepsin. 

Saccharated Pepsin 1 troy oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid 1 fl. dr. 

Glycerin ® A* <>»• 

DistiUed Water 10 ** 
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Triturate the Saccharated Pepsin 
with the Hydrochloric Acid, previous- 
ly diluted with 1 fluidounce or the Wa- 
ter, add the remainder of the Water, 
and allow to stand, with occasional 
agitation, for 24 hours. Then add the 
Gflycerin, mix well and filter.— [Ken- 
tucky.] 

Liquor Sodii Boratis Compositus. 
Compound Solution of Borate of 
Sodtum. DobelVs Solution. 

Sodium Borate 60 grs. 

Carl)olic Acid 13 grs. 

Glycerin 2 B. drs. 

Sodium Bicarbonate 60 era. 

Water, warm 8 fl. oz. 

Dissolve and mix. 

Note.— Dr. Dohell states that in cer- 
tain cases the horate of sodiiun may 
he advantageously replaced by chlo- 
ride of ammonium, chloride of potas- 
sium, or Condy's fluid. 

Mistura Balsamioa. Balsamic Mix- 
ture. Mixtura Oleoso-Balsamica, 
Ph. Oer. Balsamum Vitoe Hoff- 
manni. Hoffmann^ s Balsam of Life. 

Oil of Lavender 80 min. 

" Cloves 26 " 

" Cinnamon 25 " 

•* Thyme 30 ** 

" Lemon 80 " 

** Mace 80 " 

•* Orange Flowers 80 " 

Balsam of Peru 70 *• 

Alcohol, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix and dissolve. 

Mistura Carminativa. Carminative 
Mixture. Dolby's CamUnative, 

Carbonate of Magnesium — 1^ troy oz. 

Carbonate of Potassium 24 grs. 

Sugar ajtroyoz. 

Tincture of Opium (U. S. 
Ph. 1880) 200 min. 

Oil of Caraway 2 '* 

" Fennel. 2 " 

»* Peppermint 2 ** 

Water .... 16 fl. oz. 

Tritiu*ate the Oils with ahout 1 
drachm of the Carbonate of Magne- 
sium, and the Water gradually added. 
Introduce the liquid into a hottle, add 
the remainder of the Carbonate of 
Magnesium and the other ingredients, 
and shake until the Sugar is dissolved. 

This preparation should he freshly 
made when required, and should he 
shaken before heing dispensed. 

Each fluidounce represents ahout 1 
grain of opium. 

Mistura OopaibSB Composita. Com- 
pound Copaiba Mixture. Lafayette 
Mixture. 

Copaiba 2 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 2 " 

Compound Spirit of Lavender. . 2 " 

Solution of Fotassa 4 fl. dr. 

Syrup 6 fl. oz. 

Mucilage of Acacia, enough to 
make 16 " 

Mix the Copaiba flrst with the Solu- 
tion of Potassa, then add the Spirit of 
Nitrous Ether and the Compoimd 
Spirit of Lavender. Mix the liquid 
with the Svrup, and finally with 
enough Mucilage, under active stirring, 
to make 16 fluidounces. 

The nuxture should he well shaken 
before it is dispensed. 

MistursB contra Diarrhoeam. Diar- 
rhoea [or Cholera] Mixtures. 

1. SunMiocture. 
Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

•• " Capsicum 1 ** 

«» "Rhubarb 1 " 

Spirit of Peppermint 1 " 

*• ** Camphor 1 " 

Mix. 

2. Velpeau^s Diarrhosa Miocture. 

Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

" *» Catechu 1 " 

Spirit of Camphor 1 " 

Mix. 
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3. Hamlin^ s Cholera Remedy. 

I. Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

♦» Rhubarb 1 *' 

Spirit of Camphor 1 ** 

Mix. 

^o^e.-— This is directed to he used in 
the first stage. When vomiting oc- 
curs, and collapse threatens, the fol- 
lowing is directed to he used : 

II. Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

" ** Cardamom 1 *« 

" Ginger I " 

" " Capsicum 1 •• 

Mix. 

4. Squibib's Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tincture of Opium. ., I fl, oz. 

** Capsicum 1 ** 

Spirit of Camphor I ** 

Purifled Chloroform 8 fl. dr. 

Alcohol, enough to make 5 fl. oz. 

Mix. 

5. Loomis* Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tincture of Opium 4 fl. dr. 

** Rhubarb/. 4 fl. dr. 

Compound Tincture of Lavender. 2 fl. oz. 
Oil of Sassafras 40 drops. 

Mix. 

Note. — The directions given are: 
'* Take a fluidrachm after each * 
movement. Should the ahove mix- 
ture fail to act, add to it 1 fl. oz. of 
Tincture of Catechu." 

Semi" Annual Beport on Drugs and 
Cfhemicals.* 

Acetico-Tartrate of Aluminium — ^in 
60 per cent solution^ has heen on the 
market for some time, and is used, 
when properly diluted, as a garble or 
local application in diphtheritic or 
other diseases of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose or throat. 

Aethoxy-Caffeine.—^eQ this article 
under caweine. 

Antifeorinr— [on which an article 
elsewhere in this nxunher should he 
consulted] is reported to be four times 
as energetic in its action as antipyrin. 
And as it costs only ahout half as 
much as quinine, it is likely to be- 
come a dangerous rival of the latter. 

Antipyrin.— The haemostatic proper- 
ties of this antipyretic drug have heen 
reported on some time a^o. Dr. Casati 
prefers antipvrin to feme chloride and 
other haemostatic remedies, as it leaves 
the wound entirely clean, and has this 
advantage (particularly over ergotin) 
that it is not poisonous • even in large 
doses. 

Aseptic Acid—axi article of com- 
merce which should not he confounded 
with aseptol (which is a compound of 
phenol with the sulphuric acidjnsuiical) , 
IS said to consist of a solution of 

Borax 5 parts. 

in Peroxide of Hydrogen 8^.95 *• 

Aseptol. — ^A new name, viz., sozolic 
acid^ DBS recently heen proposed for 
this antiseptic [first proposed hy An- 
nessens, of Antwerp; compare the 
preceding paragraph]. 

Atropine.— T^e demands for this 
alkaloid have been so great that the 
supply (as prepared hy Gtehe & Co.) 
could not always keep pace therewith. 
The price of the alkaloid is likely to 
advance. 

Balsam of Peru. — Grehe & Co. ex- 
press the wish that the importers in 
Hamburg and Bremen should allow 
the halsam, after arhval^ to clarify by- 
standing, whereby the lighter impuri- 
ties will rise to the top and the heavier 
ones will suhside. The London im- 
porters have lon^ been accustomed to 
follow this practice. 

Balsam of Copaiba. — ^Para halsam 
has become comparatively scarce and 
is almost dearer than Maracaiho. 

• From Oehe it Co.'s '' HaDdelsbeticht *' for Sep- 
tember. 1686. 
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Berberine^iB Btill in demand by 
southern countrieB. It has only re- 
cently been recommeuted by Arzeia 
as a remedy in recent and chronic 
malaria, in doses of 1 gramme dailv. 

Biamuth^has remained very steady 
in price. Occasional offers below the 
normal price appear to be due to odd 
lots of the metal put on the market by 
small Bohemian mining firms. 

Caffeine, — The series of medicinally 
useful derivatives of caffeine has been 
increased by the addition of (sthoxy- 
caffeine. This is obtained by treating 
brom-caffeirie with alcoholic potassa. 
It has been found by Dujardin- 
Beaumetz to be a mild narcotic and 
sedative, and to render good services 
especialiv in migraine, in doses much 
smaller than those of caffeine. 

Caffeine Citrate,—The new British 
Pharmacopceia directs this compound 
to be prepared by dissolving equal 
parts of caffeine and citric acid in 
water, evaporating to dryness, and 
powdering the residue. Though the 
product ip, of course, only a mechan- 
ical mixture, yet it has the advantage 
of dissolving to a clear licjuid, and 
to be of a con.stant composition. Here- 
tofore it had been customary to dis- 
solve caffeine in water with the aid 
of a sufficient amount of citric acid, 
and to allow the solution to ciystallize, 
'when the largest portion of the acid 
remained in solution, and the crystals 
retained at most 5 per cent of it 
mechcmically. 

Camphor, — It is reported that the 
Japanese government has given per- 
mission to fell camphor trees in cer- 
tain districts heretofore untouched. 
This will probably tend to prevent a 
material advance m price. Uegarding 
the production of camphor on For- 
moia, the iafor .nation is uncertain. 

Cinchona Bark,^ In the beeinning 
of 1885, the value of bark, in the Lon- 
don market, was 6 to 8 pence per unit, 
[the '"unit" is the amount of quinine 
found in 70 grains of bark; see this 
Journal, 1885, p. 157]. Since then it 
has gradually but steadily fallen, 
until it reached, at the end of August, 
1886, the low value of 3 to 8( pence. 
The cause of this is, of course, the 
enormous increase Of shipments of 
bark from Ceylon, which were as 
follows: 

October let to 
June 80th. pounds. 

1885-1886 12,336,599 

1884-1885 8.390,317 

1883-1884 6998,013 

188^-1883 4,884,507 

1881-1»»2 1,641,846 

The great increase since October, 
1885, has created a perfect panic 
among manufacturers. Every possible 
explanation was offered to mipress 
the trade with the belief that this 
increase could not last. So it was re- 
ported that the amount of bark now 
aviulable in Ceylon is only about one- 
fourth of what it was four years ago. 
Also, that no new plantations had been 
started, in spite of the certainty that 
the price of bark would advance again 
in a year or so. Again it was said 
that the excessive export was a conse- 
quence of the lack of money of the 
pkmters, who wanted to get rid of 
their Cinchona trees to make room 
for tea. And further, that manj trees 
were dying off, and that the maximum 
of production had been already 
reached; also that planters were anx- 
ious to get rid of their bark planta- 
tion^, as it was reported that lai^ 
supplies of Java bark would soon be 
thrown on the market. It was also 
given out that the barks recently 
shipped from Ceylon showed a di- 
minished percentage of quinine. This 
statement, however, has been shown 
to be unfounded. And, finally, atten- 
tion was directed to the large quan- 
tities of root-bark brought to market, 
as a proof of the uprooting of plan- 
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tations, consignments of such bark 
being not seldom offered which repre- 
sented some 50,000 trees, etc., etc. 

How true these assertions are, and 
whether there is really any proanect 
of a diminished output from Ceylon, 
it is impossible to say at present. The 
exports from Java are certainly going 
to increase. And cultivated bark is 
received now also from Bolivia. 
''East-India" bark [meaning that 
raised in the Nilgiris and other places 
in the continent of Asia, in Hindostan, 
— in contradistinction to '* Ceylon" 
bark] and Jamaica bark have not yet 
reached any commercial importance. 
The market of LidkK)n, as well as of 
London, has also received experimen- 
tal consignments of African bark, 
from Portuguese colonies, which pro- 
mise well. 

Citric Acid. — ^The lemon crop for the 
current year is reported to be of about 
the same unsatisfactory condition as 
that of last year. Hence, a fall in the 
price of citric acid is hardly to be ex- 
pected. In Messina and Catania, the 
crop is estimated at 50 to 60 per cent, 
and in Palermo at 40 per cent of an 
average crop. One factor in this di- 
minished production is the destruction 
of many small lemon-tree groves in 
the country districts, the farmers find- 
ing it more profitable to cultivate the 



grape. 

C&ca.— Large arrivals at Hamburg 
have caused a further dechne in price. 
Occasionally the stock on nand 
amounts to 50,000 kilos. Fine green 
Bolivian coca brings 3 to 4 marks per 
kilo (about 37 to 60 cents per lb.). Pe- 
ruvian and Truxilla coca, however, 
can be had for much less. 

The consumption of coca in South 
America is also reported to be on the 
increase. This is said to be brought 
about by a crusade against the enor- 
mously increased use of alcohol and 
morphine, in consequence of which 
there has arisen a veritable coca-ma- 
nia (which exists also in Europe and the 
U. Sl). It has become fashionable in 
South American caf^s to furnish aoda- 
water with coca, coca-rvine, coca-cor^ 
dial, and a mixture of coca, chocolate, 
and coffee, which has received the 
name coeabola. 

Cocaine, — Numerous invoices of 
crude cocaine are now sent to Europe 
from Lima, which materially inter- 
fere with the manufacture of tne alka- 
loid in Europe. • 

Cod-liver Oil, — The cod fishery along 
the Lofoden Islands and the whole 
coast of Nordland (northern part of 
Norway) has been very productive, 
the total yield being 17.000 tons of 
steam-refined oil, and 57,000 tons of 
other qualities, against 14,300 and 37.- 
ODO tons in the preceding year. The 
fine yellow medicinal cod-liver oil, 
wMch has turned out this time to be 
superior in appearance and taste to the 
product of former years, has not been 
made in the usual quantities. 

Cocteine— as a hypnotic must be ad- 
ministered, according to Schneider, in 
much larger doses than was formerly 
supposed to be necessary. If given in 
doses up to 1 gramme (15^ grains) 
every 3 hours, it will be found to have 
sure effects. [The difficulty with the 
use of codeine in such quantities is 
only this, that it is so much higher in 
price, and that anything like an in- 
creased consmnption, or an attempt to 
substitute it for morphine, will ad- 
vance its cost still further. Physicians 
do not always know the cost of the 
medicines which they prescribe. Seve- 
ral cases have coipe to our knowledge 
recently, where codeine had been or- 
dered m considerable amounts, and 
the inroad upon the pocket of the pa- 
tients was so great that they conclud- 
ed to do without a medical adviser.l 

Ergot— ThQ stock on hand has be- 
come very small. If it is true thatbut 
little has been collected in Busaia, a 
considerable advance must be expect- 
ed. And, in fact, the price has already 
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risen lOj^ in Hamburg. Offers from 
Spain have so f€tr not been leceived 
either. The imports at New York have 
amounted, durmg the past few years, 
on an average to 112,000 lbs. per year. 

Extract of Cannabis Jndica.— The 
chief consumption of this extract, ac- 
cording to Gehe & Co. (referring, of 
course, to the German market), ap- 
pears to be for the preparation of the 
aalicylated collodion, or com remedy. 
For this purpose it is preferred of a 
handsome green color. 

Extract of JErgfo^— Gehe & Co. state 
that, as soon as enough of the fresh 
crop of ergot shall have reached them, 
they will undertake the manufacture 
of an alcoholic extract containing cor- 
nutin and sphaceUnic acids, such as is 
proposed by Dr. Robert. Tne name at 
present proposed for this preparation 
18 Extractum Secalis Cornuti comvii- 
no-sphcu^elinicum Koberti, [A shorter 
name will have to be invented for 
this.] As this extract is stated by Dr. 
Robert to be prone to lose its efficacy 
by long keeping, it will be advisable 
to put it up in pills, which might 
be coated with collodion or keratin. 

Formic Acid,— A, strong acid of the 
spec. gr. 1.200 has been in active de- 
mand for ttie preparation of the so- 
called HenseFs Tonic. The formula 
for this, as given by the Pharm. Cen- 
tralhcUle (1882), is as follows: 



HENSEL^S TONIO. 

Marble Dust 80 parts. 

Formic Acid, sp. gr. 1.20O. . 55 •* 

Sulphate Iron, crybt 21 '* 

Soiuiion Tersulphate Iron. 

8p. Kr. 1.318 100 " 

Glacial Acelic Arid 800 " 

Alcoliol, sp, gr. 0.b30 . . . .400 " 

Acelic Eclier 15 " 

Water q. b. 

Dissolve the Marble Dust in the For- 
mic Acid diluted with 800 parts of 
Water. Mix the Glacial Acetic Acid 
with 300 parts of Water, dissolve in the 
solution the crystallized Sulphate of 
Iron, then add the Solution ot Tersul- 
phate of Iron, and afterwards the first- 
mentioned solution containing formate 
of calcium. Next add the Alcohol, and 
lastly the Acetic Ether, provided the 
preparation is to be einployed at once. 
If the liquid can be allowed to stand 
for some time, the ether wiU develop 
of its own accord. The mixture will 
contain a precipitate of sulphate of 
calcium which is to be separated by 
filtration. 

Oinger,— The unusual low quotation 
of Bengal Ginger does not appear to 
have frightened thd producers or ship- 
pers of this brand. The other kinds 
were also available in considei-able 
quantities and of good quality. Afri- 
can gini^er is preferred for purposes of 
distillation. 

€ha Powder, — The supplv of this 
substance from Brazil has been very 
limited. 

Oum Arofrtc— Theold routes of sup- 
ply being practically closed, arrival of 
new stock is scanty and precarious. 
Had not the deficiency been supplied by 
other kinds of gums which were found 
suitable for certain kinds of manufac- 
ture, the price of the drug would cer- 
tainly be much higher. The substi- 
tutes, such as East Indian, Amrad, 
Ghatti, Aden, and other gums have 
recently likewise advance!, and tbe 
same has taken place with gum Sene- 
gal. 

Homeriana, — This nostrum, first 
recommended by a certain Homero, of 
Trieste, and said to be a South-Bussiaa 
medicinal plant, appectrs to be still 
alive. It is nothing else but the com- 
mon knot-grass {Polygonum avicu- 
lare). According to Falconi, this weed 
is said to have been very eflBLcacious m 
treating cholera. [This is evidently a 
last gasping struggle for existence. 
The next we will hear of it, will be as 
a patent msdicine.] 

Hydrofluoric Acid has been recom- 
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mended by Chevy as a powerful anti- 
septic in tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
septic wounds. The gaseous acid is 
said to be respirable without injury if 
diluted with air in the proportion of 
not less than one to 1,500. 

Htfoacine.— The pure alkaloid is 
amorphous, and appears as a colorless, 
viscid syrup, which is difficultly solu- 
ble in water. The hydrobromate, be- 
ing the most soluble salt, deserves the 
preference. Its internal administra- 
tion requires great caution. For eye- 
drops (to dilate the pupil) a solution 
of 1 in 1,000 is sufficient. For hypo- 
dermic injections (as a hypnotic) a 
dose of IT Jtt to tK grain ; and internal- 
ly, in doses of ^^ to A grain. 

Iodine. — ^The supply on hand is said 
to be so great that a fall in the price is 
shortly to be expected. [This has al- 
ready tcUcen place to some extent.] 

JoooZ— though it has the advan- 
tage over iodoform of being odorless, 
or nearly so, does not seem to make 
much headway, probably owing to its 
high price. 

Jaiap.— The main shipments of jalap 
have been landed at Hamburg instead 
of at London. 

Kefyr. — The Kaukasian method of 
preparing fermented milk has found 
much favor, almost every large city 
of Germany (also of many other coun- 
tries) possessing a kefyr-establish- 
ment. Gtohe & Co. remind their read- 
ers that the kefyr-ferments require 
soaking before they are suitable for 
use. A quart of muk requires for its 
conversion into kefyr about 160 grains 
of the ferment. The latter is not ren- 
dered inert thereby, but may be used 
repeatedly, if it is washed, after each 
use, with distilled water and a little 
soda, so as to remove adhering piurti- 
cles of fat and any acid present. 

Laminaria. — Heretofore this has 
been employed only in form of tents. 
A demand has now also arisen for it 
in form of powder. 

Lanolin— as a base for ointments, is 
becoming more universally used. 

Matir--<)T Paraguay Tea is only used 
medicinally, and finds no favor as a 
beverage. In preparing mat^-tea, by 
the way, it is importcmt to allow it to 
** draw*' not longer than 2, or at most 
3 minutes. 

Menthol^ Japanese— in crystals has. 
dropped to one-half of its former price, 
in consequence of the excessive pro- 
duction of peppermint during the last 
few years. Japanese farmers are re- 
ported to have uprooted their mulber- 
ry plantations in order to grow pep- 
permint. The Hquid oil, after the 
crystals are extracted, finds but little 
favor or use, owing to its disagreeable 
taste. It is, at most, employed for 
purposes of adulteration. The Japa- 
nese government has made official in- 
quiries regarding the quantities of 
menthol which are likely to be con- 
sumed in Europe and America, as well 
as in respect to methods by wnich the 
quality of the oil may be rendered 
equal in reputation to other native 
products. 

Oil of Petit Chrain8.—The Paraguay 
oil, which has been of superior quali- 
ty, is at present out of the market, but 
n3w supplies are expected. [We have 
had a small quantity of this oil, and 
certainly found it the finest we ever 
saw.— e5). Am. Dr.] 

Oil of Sandalwood, ^The recent 
revival of the use of this oil for dis- 
eases of the urinary organs (gonor- 
rhoea, etc.) has caused an increased 
consumption both of the East Indian 
and the West Indian oil. [The latter 
is not derived from a sandalwood at 
all.] Qehe & Co. think that the East 
Indian oil deserves the preference. 

Oleoresin of Male Fern, — The con- 
sistence of this preparation, made in 
accordance with the Pharm. Grerm. IL, 
is much thicker than has baen cus- 
tomary heretofore. Qehe So Co. think 
this a great improvement, as the new 
preparation does not deposit felicin. 
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[In this condition it also corresponds is not split into its component parts 

to the requirements of the U. 8. Ph.] salicylic acid and phenoh until & has 

Papayotin— has become cheaper, and reached the intestines. The dose of 

will therefore probably find a more ex- salol varies according to circum- 

tended employment. While its effects stances, but may amount to as much 

are acknowledged to be highly satis- as 8 Gm. (about 2 drachms) per day 

factory in membranous croup, it is iSfapoCcyi^r/fugFoZis.— **Centrifuged" 

found to be useless in the infiltrated soaps owe their existence to Liebreich's 

form. The best method of application original patent for saponifying oily 

is said to be in solution as follows : f nuts. These are first ground, then sa- 

Papavotin 5 parts. ponified in large boilers, and the soap 

Distilled Water 100 •* separated from the cellulose by centri- 

T> . 4. 4.. _x XX fugal machines. By repeating this pro- 

fwf^'^Li w^^"^^ ^''^''^ ^^^""^^ """^ ^^**' ^^^' ^P^° t^^^oap firat obtained, 

^f ^°/5J*^K ., 4v ^. very fine medicinal soaps, of perfect 

Gtehe&Co. have exammed the di- neutrality and very goid k^ing 

gestive power of different lote of qualities, may be obtained. ^ 

?A?^?n'f'^^''®' and found it to be from Spermacett-which has already ad- 

20 to 70 times greater than that of the vanced to three times its former value, 

dned jmce, which isused in the prepa- is liable to rise still higher, if the re^ 

ration of papayotin. The juice of fresh ports of the poor results of the whaling 

figs (from Uarwa Papaya), grown m fieet turn out to be correct. 

Germany was found to digest 40 times ^orax. -The consumption of Uquid 

its weight of coagulated albumen. ^torax appears to have considerably 

Ph(m)koru8.-A Russmn factory has increased during the last few year§. 

recently been erected for the manu- At least the large quantities which 

facture of phosphorus. It is reported reached Trieste have easily found pur- 

that the amorphous or red phosphorus chasers. [It would be of interest to 

put on the market by it, contains only ascertain for what purposes these large 

^^^^JSi ^^ P^^ phosphorus, the quantities of storax aie consumed.] 

other 20^ being powdered haematite. Tea.— How important a role the East 

Peptonea.-The dry forms sold by Indian tea plantations play in the sup- 

Oehe & Co. are prepared by the aid of ply of this commodity to the world, 

pensin. without the aid of acids, soda, and more particularly of England 

or trypsin. Thebitter taste of the dry (where Japanese teas are not much 

peptones IS best masked by adding liked), may be seen from the following 

about 25 per cent of dned extract of table, giving the quantity of tea in^ 

beef (prepared m vacuo). ported at London during the first six 

^tmn«.— The presentpricedoesnot months of the two years, 1885 and 

cover the expense of manufacture. I886. 

Nevertheless, the factories turn out imnnria 

more than can be consumed. Com- ^mpons, 

mercial interests do not reculily permit 1885. 1886 

a diminution of production, and man- Chinese, 20,989.000 84.966 000 

ufacturers want to be fully prepared Japan, 48,000 28 000 

for the- period of advanced prices. Java, 1,739.'000 2,159[000 

American manufacturers find it now India, 20.479,000 24,548.000 

more advantageous to purchase qui- Ceylon, 1,8^5,000 8,048,000 

nine made on the continent of Ehirope, 

and to sell it under their own labels, Total, 44.685,000 68,789,000 

than to make it themselves. [IMS is TcrptnoZ-has been recommended by 

not true of all American manufactu- Duiardin-Beaumetz as an expectorait 

^^•J . . u o i.1. A ^ bronchial catarrh, in combination 

In former times, when South Amer- with bromide of sodium, his formula 
lean barks were exclusively used m being: ^^ 
the manufacture of quinine, the well- 
known so-called Ldebig's test for the Terpinol I6 grains. 

absence of other cinchona alkaloids, Bromide of Sodium 16 •* 

viz., with ammonia and ether, was Sugar q. b. 

perfectly sufficient. At the present MakelOnills 

time, when barks rich in cinchonidine naiiv HrJoTK f^ m ^;ii« /n^ 

Mj-^ed.h«p««.«,ftb, latter .^SJ'SSi.bS, p. ff '""""^ 

phate of cinchonidine. To adopt de CI l^^^"-a ♦k^Ik • ^"^^ 

Vrii'8 proposition, viz., to uee only S^^cl^ ^"^^ " ^^"^^^ «*^®^ "^ 

iS^lS^TiZi^'^'^^lA -^rteTtoTve^'bLn^vt^^oSdr 

?^,InHn^^l? w^H?.VSn^^^ ♦'^ecn 200.000 and 300,000 i^iids. It 

&i2KS^' P'od"«««"- remains to be seen wWhS? the New 

»h.S^K^'..ot ^^ {«««v^«j York speculatore will suct-eed in main- 

mSr^'V5u?y.°°Ul? CC?e 'taining their monopoly of this article. 
Shensi root is still unobtainable, but 

even the Canton and Sh^ghai sorts Modified Compound Lioorioe Pow- 

leave much to be desired, the bad man- ^ 

agement during drying having pro- ^' 

duced a dark, horny exterior, and a Dr. Martin Oxley writes, in The 

gray, spongy fracture. During the Ixmcet: Havingfound that compound 

first seven months ofthis year, London licorice powder produced very severe 

received 762 chests, while 1,087 chests f^ping m many instances, especially 

were disposed of. On August 1st, m young patients, he substituted 

there were stiU on hand 1,726 chests, anise for the fennel, and added a fourth 

mostly of an inferior kind. part of gineer. The modified formula 

SfltZo/.— This recently introduced sub- consisted of 

stance, which is the salicylate of ^ , , -. 

phenylic ether (see bur last September i!i^^"^r- "*' i> ^ 

number, p. 177) was first usecf by Dr. ?^7^^'^ ^'^"^ ^* ** ^ P»^ 

Sahliasasubstitutefor saUcvlateof gulphur S&lpart. 

sodium, where this was found to dis- Sugar it narta 

agree with the stomach. The thera- Powdered QinTOr ".'." *. 4 Sart 

peutic results, in cases of rheumatism, 4 k- . 

were so favorable that it is probably This is quite as satisfactory in itiB 

going to be a standard drug. The effects, is leas liable to cause griping, 

reason why salol is so easily borne by and is as pleasant to take as the origi- 

the stomach is said to be this, that it sal formula. 
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A new Beagent for ^oe Acid*. 

A RED colorinjg matter recently die" 
covered by Bottger, which has re- 
ceived the commercial name ** Congo- 
red," has been found to possees the 
roperty of changing its red tint into 
ijlue, under the influence of acids. 
A dilute alcoholic or aqueous solution 
of the substance has a bright-red 
color, and this is altered hj acids to a 
handsome blue. The test is best ap- 
plied in practice by impregnating 
nltering paper with the reagent, ana 
this paper is in the market under the 
name Congo-paper. It is said to indi- 
cate the presence of so small a quan- 
tity as 0.0019 per cent of a free acid. 
Heretofore this test-paper has been 
principally employed by paper manu- 
facturers as an indicator for free sul- 
phuric acid. Dr. Rud. v. Hoesslin 
now proposes it for clinical purposes. 
Supposing that a specimen ot gaa- 
tric juice is to be tested, it is only 
necessary to place a drop or two (re- 
moved either with a sound or bougie, 
or obtained by vomiting) upon the 
reagent i^wper. If the latter assumes 
a blue color, free acid is present along- 
side of the acid salts. If only acid 
salts are present, the color of the 
paper remains unchanged. Acid 
urine, for instance, produces no change 
of color. 

When the tint of the paper has been 
changed to blue, the question will 
arise, what kind of acid was present ? 
Resuming the example of the gastric 
juice, it might be asked, was the acid 
lactic or hydrochloric ? If the reac- 
tion was very decided, it may be as- 
sumed that the acid was hydrochloric, 
because the latter produces the alte- 
ration of color even when highly 
diluted, while lactic acid, diluted to 
only 1^, produces a much more feeble 
change. Of course, a final decision 
as to the kind of acid can only be 
reached by chemical tests. 

Congo-red and Congo-paper appear 
to be serviceable for discovering free 
acids in other combinations. 

Congo-red is a derivative of phenol, 
being prepared from tetrazo-diphenyl 
by treatment with benzidin ana naph- 
thylamine-sulphonic acid. — After Neu- 
este Erfind. und Erfahr., 1886, 376. 

The Preparation of Mucilage of 
Aoada. 

It is now generally accepted that a 
mucilage of gum arable prepared in 
the cola is less liable to be muddy or 
opalescent, and to keep better. Never- 
theless, there are occasionally voices 
heard in favor of the hot meth- 
od, one of the latest being Mr. H, 
Notfke in the Pharm. Zeit, (No. 63), 
who says: 

** By repeated experiments I have 
become convinced that the keeping 
qualities of mucilage of gum arabic 
are improved by using hot water for 
solution. 

'* The water is first heated to boiling, - 
then allowed to cool to about 80** C. 
(176** F.), and this is then poured upon 
the gum arabic which had previously 
been carefully washed with cold dis- 
tilled water. The whole is well 
covered, set aside in a cool place, and 
frequently stirred. Solution will take 

Elace quite rapidly. Any water lost 
y evaporation is replaced before 
straining. The straining must be done 
by passing the mucilage through a 
wooUen strainer, previously washed 
repeatedly with distilled water. The 
strained mucilage should be filled into 
small bottles (2 to 8 oz.), which had 
previously been careftdly dried ia a 
drying oven, and must be still liot 
when filled. They should be filled to 
about three-fourths of the neck and at 
once corked, the cork, if possible, 
being pushed down so as to meet the 
surface of the mucilage. 

"Mucilage thus prepared is clear 
and bright, and, ii put up as here 



directed, keeps well, though it g;en- 
erally becomes faintly opalescent alter 
a few days. But this happens also to 
mucilage prepared by the cold pro- 



"If the mucilage is heated in a 
steam bath, immeaiately after it has 
been strained, it will keep still better, 
but this second heating renders it 
quite opaque, which is not considered 
proper." 

SOLIJTIOirS OF ALKALOIDS IN 
SEALED BULBS. 

LIMOUSIN, the French pharmacist, 
has introduced to the market lit- 
tle globules of glass, in the form illus- 
trated, containing, each, 
one cubic entimetre or 
a solution especially in- 
tended for hypodermic 
injection. fiefore the 
neck of the bulb is se- 
cured by melting the 
glass, the contents are 
sterilized and rendered 
free from destructive 
germs. The neck of 
tne tube having been 
broken, the contents 
can be withdrawn by 
means * of the hypo- 
dermic syringe and 
needle. — Ulua, Monatsch, der drzt 
Polyt. 
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Saay and Rapid Generation of Oxy- 
gen Gas. 

Into a generating vessel pour 1 kil- 
ogramme of peroxide of hydrogen (3^), 
and i kilogramme of diluted sulphuric 
acid (1:5). Close the vessel with a 
stopper, through which passes the tube 
of a globe fimnel provided with a stop- 
cock, and which is charged with a 
saturated (1 : 16) solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium. The end of the 
funnel tuTO should be drawn out to a 
point, and turned upwards. On per- 
mitting the permanganate solution to 
pass, drop by drop, into the liquid 
contained in the vessel, oxygen gas 
will be given off. To fully decompose 
the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen, 
about 56 Gm. of permanganate are re- 
(juired, and 20 liters (about 1,21^ cub. 
inch., or 5.28 gall.) of oxygen are ob- 
tained. — Industrie Bl. 

Note of Ed. of Am. Dr.— The chem- 
ical reaction which takes place when 
permcmganate of potassium and per- 
oxide of hydrogen react upon each 
other in the presence of an acid is as 
follows: 




H,0, 4 
peroxide 
hydrogen 

=K,S04 + 

sulphate 
potass. 



2KMnO« 

permang. 

potass. 

2MnS0« + 

sulphate 

xnangan. 



+ 8H.80«= 
sulphuric 
acid 
4H,0 + 80, 
water oxy- 
gen 



A NEW FLY EXTEBMINATOB. 

T Christy & Co., of London, well- 
• known from their enterprise in 
the introduction of novelties, have a 
substance known as * ' Myocum, " which 
is used by smearing it upon splints of 
wood or pieces of string. The latter 
can be hung vertically, but wooden 
splints can best be used hj the use of 
an ingenious little wire clip, such as is 
shown in the figure, and which is so 
well adapted to other uses, and is so 
easily made, that we reproduce the 
illustration from the British and Co- 
lonial Druggist, 

Menthol in Urticaria and Pruritus. 
— Among the myriads of remedies for 
these troublesome affections, we have 
no other which affords such complete 
and instantaneous relief as a solution 
of menthol. Not only is the itching 
relieved for the time, out a cure seems 
to be effected. In pruritus and in 
eczema, moistening the parts with 
menthol solution causes an immediate 
cessation of the pain. The solution 
should contain from two to ten grains 
of menthol to the ounce of water.— 
Amer. Jour, of Pharma^cy, 

The Hospital Gazette contains a re- 
port of a case in which a boy 5 years 
of age, having eaten sufScient sorrel 
to cause symptoms of oxalic acid poi- 
soning, drank a quantity of soapy 
water to quench his thirst. The action 
of the alkali resulted* in the separation 
of soluble oxalate and death was 
caused very speedily. Post-mortem 
examination of the stomach disclosed 
a considerable amount of the poison. 

A SATURATED solution of commou 
salt in cider vinegar, taken in doses of 
a teaspoonful three or four times a 
day, is said to be a successful remedy 
for chronic diarrhoea. 



Hence, all the oxygen of the per- 
manganate, and one^lf of the oxy- 
gen of the peroxide are set free. 

The possibility of administering an 
anaesthetic during sleep has been 
greatly doubted until recently, but a 
number of cases have been lately re- 
ported in which it has been accom- 
plished. The latest instance is noted in 
The Lancet by Dr. J. Sellarshall. A 
man whose thigh had been fractured 
and who had been worn out with pain, 
and fell asleep before his limb was 
dressed, was anaesthetized and a dress- 
ing applied without awakening. 

A OORRBSPONDEVT of the Medicol 
News says that calomel is bein^ tried 
in Vienna as a diuretic. It is effi- 
cacious only when the kidney are 
healthy, and in some heart diseases 
. without tissue changes [?J it produced 
diuresis where other remedies failed. 
Large doses were used. Salivation was 
rarely produced. No explanation was 
offered of its mode of action. 

A STRONG infusion of Capsicum 
annuum. mixed with equal bulk of mu- 
cilage 01 acacia and with a few drops 
of grjrcerin. is said by a writer in the 
St. Louis Med. and Surg, Joum. to be 
an excellent application to bruises and 
to a stiff neck. Two or three successive 
coating, applied with a camel's-hair 
brush, if done immediately after the 
receipt of an injury, will prevent dis- 
coloration. 

A Dr. Taylor advocates in the Medi- 
cal World the treatment of gonorrhoea, 
hj introducing under the prepuce a 
mixture of morphine and cocaine salts 
with lanohne to the extent of i grain 
of the cocaine in each application. He 
finds this adjunct to treatment pro- 
duces complete numbness and thereby 
mitigates the symptoms of the disease. 

ExPERiMBNTS upon animals by 
Prof. Coze with uretban show that it 
antidotes the effects of strychnin. To 
illustrate the proportions required, a 
dog weighing 25 Ids. was given | gr. 
of strychnine, and the poisonous ef- 
fects were counteracted oy 75 grains 
of urethan. 

Iodoform ointment (1 : 8 or 1 : 10) 
has yielded satisfactory results to A. 
T. Selitzky (a Russian physirian) as 
an application to erysipelas. It lessens 
the swelling, pain, redness, and tem- 
perature. 
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Flower-fiinning and Ferftime Mail- 
iiiBBtotnre in Southern France.'*' 

Fob nearly a century the culture of 
flowers on a commercial scale, and the 
manufacture of perfumes and essences, 
have formed a special and lucrative in- 
dustry in Southern France. The prin- 
cipal mart of this dainty manufacture 
is at Grasse, in the dei>artment of the 
Maritime Alps, but it is also conduct- 
ed on a more or less extensive scale at 
Sommi^ree, Nimes, Nyons, Seillans, 
and other points in the consular district 
of Marseilles. A considerable portion 
of the product is exported to the United 
States, and as this export is steadily 
increasing, it may be of interest to ex- 
amine the conditions of soil, climate, 
etc., under which flower-culture has 
flourished in this coimtry, and to in- 
quire whether the same industry 
might not be successfully established 
in certain portions of the United 
States. It is stated by perfumers here 
that the manufacture of perfumes 
from orange flowers has already been 
attempted in Florida and California, 
but t£at the enterprise has failed ot 
complete success, because tbese essays 
were made with flowers of the edible 
orange, grown upon lowlands— condi- 
tions which would entail failure even 
in France, where the bitter and non- 
edible bigaradier, or the bergamot, 
grown in locations more or less ele- 
vated, is universally used for the pro- 
duction of perfume. 

The subject divides itself naturally 
into two topics: First, the culture of 
the flowers and blossoms; secondly, 
the manufacture therefrom of the po- 
mades, essences, and perfumed waters 
of commerce. 

I. — ^TLOWER-FARMIIVG IN PROVBNOB. 

The kinds of flowers principally 
grown, and their season of harvest, 
are the violet, jonquD, and mignon- 
ette, which are usually gathered in 
February, March, and April, although 
in mild, moist winters the violets be- 
gin as early as December; roses and 
orange-blossoms, with thyme and 
rosemary, in Ma;^ and June: jasmines 
and tuberoses, in July and August; 
lavender and spikenara in September; 
and the acacia in October ana Novem- 
ber. The harvest of flowers covers, 
therefore, about three-fourths of the 
year, but the season of n-eatest activ- 
ity is May and June, when the roses 
and orange blossoms are gathered. 
Thyme, rosemary, and lavender are 
amon^ the minor products, grown 
principally by rural farmers of the 
grape and olive, who have at home the 
simple apparatus required to distO the 
flowers and produce a more or less in- 
ferior class of essences, which are 
used to dilute and adulterate the su- 
perior essences produced at the larger 
establishments in towns and villages. 

A TTPIOAL FARM. 

The conditions of industrial success 
in flower-growing can be best studied 
by a speciflc example, and for this 
purpose we select the plantation of 
Maoame deBostaing, at Seillans, in the 
department of Var. It includes about 
23 acres, located on the southern slope 
of the Maritime foot-hills, about 2,000 
feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and perhaps 20 miles from the 
coast. The calcareous soil was natu- 
rally thin and poor, and the olive trees, 
which had occupied the ground for a 
century or more, prior to 1881, yielded 
but scanty and unsatisfactory returns. 
The slope of the surface was so steep 
that the waters of a spring, which 
flows from the rocks above the tract, 
could be but imperfectly utilized for ir- 
rigs^on. and tne land was regarded 
practically worthless. In 1881 the 
proprietress caused the olive trees to 
be removed and the land prepared for 
flower culture. Fir^t, the groimd was 

* Report of Consul Maaon, of MaraeilleB. 
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dug up to a depth of four feet, the 
larger stones removed and built into 
sustaining walls for the terraces into 
which the suiface was divided and 
levelled. Along the upper margin of 
each terrace a shallow aitch was cut, 
connecting with transverse channels, 
which supply the spring-water for ir- 
ri^tion. Tne abruptness of the slope 
will be indicated by the fact that, on 
the tract of 18 acres, the terrace walls 
required to produce a series of level 
or gently sloping surfaces are 2,166 
yaras in length. Thus terraced, the 
tract yielded 17i acres of prepared 
ground for planting. In the autumn 
of 1881, 45,000 tufts of violet, and 140,- 
000 roots of the white jasmine were 
planted. The following spring the re- 
mainder of the ground was planted 
with roses, geraniums, tuberoses, and 
ionquils, and a laboratory erected for 
the manufacture of perfumes. The lo- 
cation proved to have been well 
chosen; the flower plants grew vigo]> 
ously emd strong, and in 1885, the 
fourth year after planting, the flower 
farm of SeiUans, which had previously 
yielded a rental of $115 a year, pro- 
duced, according to the statement of 
the proprietresst perfumes valued at 
$43,154, and giving a net proflt of $7,- 
767.861 

The difficult nature of the ground 
had made its preparation unusually 
laborious and expensive, but in the 
foregoing balance sheet for 1885 inter- 
est on the entire investment is includ- 
ed in the expense account, so that the 
proflts as stated purport to be clear 
emd legitimate. Of course, the plants 
and shrubs at Seillans have not yet 
reached their full productive capacity, 
but the results of the fourth year illus- 
trate sufficiently how lucrative flower- 
farming may become in favorable lo- 
cations and under good management. 



BflSianiAL CONDmONS. 

From observations at Seillans, and 
in the neighborhood of Grasse, where 
perfume* flower-growing is the leading 
branch of agriculture, the essential 
conditions appear to be : 

(1) An altitude of from 500 to 2,000 
feet. Flowers grown on such elevated 
locations are said to be far more rich 
in perfume than similar varieties 
which bloom in valleys and lowlands. 

(2) A soil rich in calcareous ele- 
ments. 

(3) A situation sheltered from cold 
northern winds, and not subject to 
the white frosts which, in spring and 
autumn, affect the damp lowlanas. 

(4) In coimtries like Southern 
France, where the rainfall is always 
scanty and often wanting entirely 
from May until September, irrigation is 
essential to the culture of flowers, as 
well as every other crop: but it would 
seem that in the vast expanse of the 
United States, between the thirtieth 
and fortieth parallels of latitude, there 
might be found locations which com- 
bine all the requisite conditions of soil 
and exposure with sufficient humidity 
to secure natural and proliflc growth. 

There remains. Anally, the some- 
what vague and intangible question as 
to how far usage and experience are 
really essentisd to success in flower- 
growing and perfume manufacture. 
The people of Southern France are 
prone to oelieve that certain things pe- 
culiar to this country can never oe 
successfully produced elsewhere. The 
gourmand or Marseilles will tell you 
that ^'houille'<ibai88e,'^ the famous 
'* plat " of flsh and toast flavored with 
saffron, can never be well made out- 
side of Marseilles ; the confectioners of 
JProvence have no fear that their glass- 
ed and crystallized fruits can ever be 
successfully imitated beyond the 
frontiers of France; and, similarly, 
the perfume growers and distillers 
along this coast attribute their success 
not less to the peculiar climate of the 
Provence than to their minute knowl- 
edge of every detail of the business, a 
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knowledge acquired by more than a 
century of experience and transmitted 
from generation to generation of these 
simple, industrious people. Switzer- 
land used to cherisn similar ideas 
about watch-making and the embroid> 
ery ihanufacture, but both have been 
developed with entire success in other 
coimtnes, and it is impossible to see in 
the perfume manufacture any art so 
obscure or difficult that it may not be 
learned and practised successfully in 
any part of uie United States which 
offers the requisite conditions of cli- 
mate. 

One essential principle in perfume 
culture is that all fancy and '' improv- 
ed " varieties of flowers are discarded, 
and the natural, simple, old-fashioned 
kinds are exclusively grown. The 
roses on the slopes of Seillans are the 
common pink ones that grow imder 
farm-house windows throughout the 
United States. The single wild violet 
is preferred to all the larger artiflcial- 
ly developed varieties, and if there is 
a *' double" tuberose on the place, I 
failed to notice it. 
^ Only the white jasmine is used, the 
yellow and less fragrant variety seem- 
ing to be either discarded or unknown. 
Jasmine plants are set in rows, about 
ten inches apart, and are closely prun- 
ed. Boses are grown on the lower ter- 
races, and are hkewise cut low, and the 
ground between the plants heavily 
manured. After the roses have been 
fathered, the stem is cut to within a 
few inches of the ground so as to con- 
serve for next season the entire vigor 
of the plant. During the harvest sea- 
son, traders, or middlemen, go through 
the country every day with wagons 
collecting flowers from the farms, for 
which they pay prices varying accord- 
ing to the extent of the crop and de- 
mands of the market. Their fragrant 
load is hurried to the nearest manu- 
facturer and delivered while the flow- 
ers are still fresh and crisp. The flow- 
ers should be gathered in the morning 
as soon as possible after the dews of 
the preceding night have disappeared. 

n. — THE MANUFAOTUBB OF PKBFUM1B9. 

This includes the making of '* po- 
mades" and oils by the process of ab- 
sorption, and of essences and essential 
oils by distillation. Every complete 
establishment is equipped with appa- 
ratus for all these processes. Po- 
mades are the commercial vehicles for 
absorbing and transporting the per- 
fumes of the jonquil, tuberose, jas- 
mine, and some other species of flow- 
ers. A square frame, or chassis^ of 
white-wood, about 20 by 30 inches in 
size, is set with a pane of strong plate 
glass. On either side of the glass is 
spread a thin, evenlayer of grease— two 
parts lard to one of tallow— which has 
oeen purifled and reflned by previous 
boiling and straining. Thus prepared, 
the frames are piled up in ranks 6 or 7 
feet high to await the season of each 
special flower. When the blossoms 
arrive, the petals are picked from the 
stem (the pistils and stamens being 
discaraed), and laid so as to cover the 
grease in each frame. These being 
again piled so as to rest upon their 
wooden edg^, which flt closely to- 
gether, there is formed a series of tight 
chambers, the floors and ceilings of 
which are of grease exposed to the 
perfume of the flower leaves within. 
The grease absorbs the perfume, the 
spent flowers are removed daily and 
fresh ones supplied, and this process 
goes on from two to four or flve 
months, according to the desired 
strength of the pomade, which, when 
sufficiently charged with perfume, is 
taken from the glass with a wide thin 
spatula, and packed in tin cans or 
**stagnons" tor export. By these 
methods the delicate odors of flowers 
are extracted, and retained for trans- 
port to distant markets, where, being 
treated with alcohol, they yield their 
perfume to that stronger vehicle, and 
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produce the floral \?ateTB tfa^ ^Xtracta 
of commerce. Ooeirae poioft^les are 
made by boiling the flowers in the 
grease, and subjecting the residue to 
pressure. The spent pomades are used 
lor toilet purposes, and in the manu- 
facture of nne soaps. 

OILS AND ESSENCES. 

The process of preparing perfumed 
oils involves the same principle, except 
that, instead of solid urease, superfine 
olive^oil is used. With this oil, pieces 
of coarse cotton fabric are saturated, 
which are then spread upon wire net- 
ting, framed in wooden cnases about 3 
by 5 feet in size. The flowers are 
spread upon the saturated cloths, and 
the frames piled one upon another so 
that the perfume o^ the flowers is ab- 
sorbed as in the previous process. 

Essences and ''flower waters" are 
produced by ordinary distillation, in 
which the flowers are boiled with wa- 
ter in large alembics: the vapor car- 
ries off the perfume, and is condensed 
in adjoining copper tanks, like ordi- 
nary spirits. Some of the retorts used 
for thi3 purpose are of sufficient size 
to receive at once half a ton of fresh 
flowers, with the requ isite water for 
their distillation, wnen '^ flower wa- 
ters '* are to be produced, alcohol is 
used in the distilling tank to receive 
the perfumes. By skilfiU combina- 
tions of the perfumes of different flow- 
ers, sometimes with the addition of 
chemicals, a large variety of handker* 
chief extracts, such as ^' Patchouly," 
•' Jockey Club," '* West End," etc., are 
produced at the original laboratory. 

All these details of manufacture re- 
quire careful and skilfiU manipula- 
tion, but there woiUd seem to be no 
part of the process which cannot be 
promptly mastered bvany good chem- 
ist, with sufficient enterprise to import 
a few expeiienced French operatives. 
A mild, uniform temperature is se- 
cured bv the heavy stone buildings in 
which tne process of absorption is con- 
ducted, and scrupiUous claanliness is 
required at every sta^e of the manu- 
facture. After removing the pomades 
from the frames, the elass is removed 
and cleansed with alkalies, and the 
frames scraped to remove every ves- 
tige of grease, which, by bacoming 
rancid, might spoil the product of the 
next operation. 

The work of the manufactories is 
largely done by women, who earn 20 
to 25 cents in a day ^s labor of ten hours. 
During the busy season of roses and 
orange flowers, they earn half as much 
more by working until midnight or 
later. Laborers on the flower farms 
earn the modest waeea which pertain 
to all kinds of agricultural labor in this 
country, for there is nothing in the cul- 
ture of flowers that is beyond the skill 
and understanding of an ordinarv 
jbrm-hand, when directed by an intel- 
ligent and experienced overseer. As 
the wealth and popular taste for lux- 
uries in the United States have con- 
tinued to increase, our country has 
absorbed a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the perfume product of 
Southern France. If the low wa^es 
that are now paid for the labor of girls 
and women in many forms of manu- 
facture in American cities could be 
utilized in districts adapted to flower- 
growing, it would seem that the essen- 
tial conditions for transplanting that 
fragrant ani lucrative industry to the 
western hemisphere would be practi- 
cally complete. 

Marking Ink for Sacks. 

Aftpbalt loz. 

Canada Bal!<am 1 •* 

Oil of Turpentine 4 *• 

Drop Black. ..*...« q. 8. 

Dissolve the two first-named in- 
gredients in the Oil of Turpentine, 
and add enough Drop Black to make 
a cream.— After Chem, and Drugg. 
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Gehmn. 

G-BLOSB, which corresponds to the 
fticin of algsd and pectoae of fruits, is 
a mucilaginous substance derived from 
certain Japanese algae. It dissolves 
in hot water in the proportion of 560 
times its volume, and, on cooling, 
forms a beautiful transparent jelly, 
which may be made to take any form, 
and its consistence can be varied to 
suit the occasion. 

It wlU take up all medicinal sub- 
stances soluble in water alone, or made 
so by the addition of alcohol, glycerin, 
acidjs, or alkalies. It may be used for 
medicated poultices, suppositories, cyl- 
inders, plates, or sheets. While dry- 
ing it undergoes continuous retraction, 
by which, it is said, its medicinal con- 
tents are slowly expressed.-— Amer. 
Jour, of Med, Sc, 

[Geloee has been used for some time 
by French silk manufacturers for 
*' weighting*' the silk fibre, so as to 
impart a fictitious appearance of body 
to labrics.— Ed. Amsr. Druooibt.] 

Belgian PutE-Fowder 

For cleaning gold, silver, and other 
metals is prepared frem : 

Chalk 250 parts. 

White Bole 100 ** 

C.irbonate of Lead 125 ** 

Magnesia 20 *• 

Oxide of Iron 20 ** 

The mixture must be absolutely free 
from gritty particles. 

"Puta-Bags.** 

Thbsx are woollen cloths or rags 
treated with some kind of *'put2-po- 
made," and are usuallv tinted or dyed 
red. They are usually prepcu^ as 
follows : 

Four parts of Castile soap are dis- 
solved in 20 parts of water ; the solu- 
tion mixed with three parts of Tripoli, 
and tinted with fuchsin or coraUin. 
Woollen rags are now dipped in the 
mixture, which must be stirred con- 
tinuously, the excess of the mixture 
wrung out, and the rags then dried. 
The tripoli must be in an impalpable 
powder. 

Dental Local Aiuesthetio. 

A OORRBSPONDENT of DentcU Cosmos 
recommends the following solution, 
which enables one or two teeth to be 
extracted at one sitting and under 
greatly diminished pain: 

Stronger Ether; J to. 

Menthol 3i. 

Fl. Ex. Cannabis Indica.. .gtt. xx. 

Ol. BCenthflB Piper it» ia zv. 

Misce. 

Saturate absorbent cotton with a 
smsdl quantitv (about sixty drops) of 
the compouna and apply to the gums, 
allovnng it to remain about five min- 
utes before ojperating.— C^m. and 
Drugg. 

Varnish for Sho'w -Bottle Iiabels, 
which dries in a few seconds, and pro- 
duces a colorless, smooth, and shining 
coat, is prepared, according to R Kier- 
sten, as follows: Sandarac, 53 parts; 
mustic, 20 parts; camphor, 1 part; oil 
of lavender, 8 parts; Venice turpen- 
tine, 4 parts; ether, 6 parts; alcohol, 
40 parts. 

Macerate the ingredients for several 
weeks, until a perfect solution is made. 
—National Druggist. 

To Clean Tartar item Teeth.— Dry 
Hypochlorite of lime, i drachm ; Red 
Coral, 2 drachms. Triturate well and 
mix thoroughly. To employ it, moisten 
a new brush sliffhtly, dip it into the 
powder, and apply to the teeth. A few 
days' use will produce a marked alte- 
ration in the appearance of the teeth. 
— /Sci. Amer. 



Chloral and Menthol is suggested 
hj H. V. Beoker as a new compound. 
Equal portions being triturated and 
heated m a water-bath, not above 96" 
Fahr., imtil comoletely liquefied, pro- 
due^ an oily, colorless liquid having 
a mint-like odor, a camphoraceous, 
warm taste, and at 58* F. a s. g. of 
1.1984. It is completely soluble in all 
proportions of alcohol, freely soluble 
m bienzin, and soluble in chloroform, 
ether, ana carbon bisulphide.— Ainer. 
Jour. ofPharm,y June. 

• Permangate of Potassium in solu- 
tion, to tiie amount of one to two 
grains to the oimce of water, is rec- 
ommended as a serviceable applica- 
tion to bums and frost bite. Zuboff 
says tbat in the latter condition, 
especially, it relieves pain, allays in- 
flfiimmation, and prevents suppura- 
tion. One-half gram to the ounce is 
sufficient for application to bums.-— 
N. Y. Med. Jour. 

Kaphthalin Lamelln are prepared 
by applying a melted mixture of 25 
parte of carbolic acid, 25 parts of 
ceresin, and 50 parts of naphthalin to 
the surface of unglazei paper placed 
upon a warm, metallic suriace.— 
Pfiarm. Zeitung. 

To Clarify Turbid Fruit-Syrups.— 
According to the Rundschau, this is 
best accomplished by the means used 
for clarifying honey. Heat the syrup 
in a copper or tin-lined kettle to 
about 8«r or 90** C. ; then stir in frag- 
ments of filter-paper, and allow it to 
boil again, stimng it meanwhile. 
Strain through a funnel-shaped flan- 
nel bag, and repeat the straimng until 
it runs clear.— iVa^uma^ Druggist. 

SUstio Mucilage.— To 20 parts of 
alcohol add 1 part of salicylic acid, 3 
parts of soft soap, and 3 parts of gly- 
cerin. Shake thoroughly, and add it 
to a mixture of mucilage made with 
about 93 parts of gum Arabic and 180 
parts of water. This is said to keep 
well and to remain elastic without ten- 
dency to cracking when dry. 

Florida Water.— 2 drachms each of 
the oils of Lavender, Bergamot, and 
Lemon ; 1 drachm each of the Tincture 
of Turmeric and Oil of Neroli ; 30 drops 
of Oil of Balm, and 10 drops of Oil of 
Bose. Mix these with 2 pints of deo- 
dorized Alcohol.— &t. Amer. 

The Specific Gravtiy of Crystalline 
Strychnine is given by Thomas P. 
Blunt, in the Pharm. Jour, and Trans. 
as 1.13. 

Tin Oleate for the Nails.— Thomas 
H. Irquhart writes to the Therapeutic 
Ckusette: "I used tin oleate some 
months ago on my finger nails, which 
commenced to split and break soon 
after I left the army, the result of 
scurvy, contracted in the military 
service. I anointed the nails every 
day with the oleate, and at night ap- 
plied it on a narrow fiannel bandage. 
In about two months all the nails were 
sound and tough. I applied the oleate 
to the nails of a young lady friend, 
with like success. It is also a beauti- 
ful polish for the nails." 

Thalline.— Mayrhofer has experi- 
mented with the sulphate, tannate, 
and tartrate of thalline in an epidemic 
of typhoid occurring in a Bavarian 
regiment, with a view to discovering 
which is the best salt. As a rule, 0.2 
gramme was given at a dose, and 
repeated as the temperature rose. The 
quantity consumed was 1 to 2 grammes 
per diem, and from 8 to 26 grammes 
in different cases. No difference was 
observed in the action of the three salts. 
After taking the m(*dicine, profuse 
perspiration occurred, and the condi- 
tion of the patients invariably im- 
prove!. Of the eighty-eight cases, 
three (3.4^ died. 
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Gbnts:— I see by an article in 
Scientific American^ copied from 
your journal, that oils are distilled 
from cedar chips or shavings. In 
Wisconsin and Vermont, cedar and 
balsam and hemlock oils are all dis- 
tilled from secoud growth timber, 
and from the boughs of large trees. I 
will commence to distill those about 
the 15th or i6th of Oct. The brush is 
all cut up by a large cutting machine, 
such as tnev use in large farm bama, 
but is run bv steam. Almost all the 
work is done by steam. Can^ve you 
any information you want. Yours, 
M. McDonald. 

STUBGSOif Bat, Door Co., Wis. 



QTJERES & ANSWERS . 

Queries far which aneicere are desired^ 
must he received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
cuxompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor^ but not for publication. 
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fire, allow to cool somewhat, then add 
i gallon oil of turpentine. If it is de- 
sired to dry quickly* add some patent 
drier. 

A cheaper prepcuBtion may be made 
as follows : 

Boil together 2i lbs. each of black 
pitch and gas-tar asphaltum for sev- 
eral hours, then add oj pints of linseed 
oil, and 1 lb. each of litnarge and red- 
lead. Boil again, and finally add 2 
gallons of oil of turpentine. 

No. 1,788.— Asphaltum (T. G.S., Ad- 
elaide). 

The best and purest native asphal- 
tum is found at certain localities of the 
shores of the Dead Sea, in the Great 
Pitch Lake of Trinidad, and near Coz- 
itambo in Peru. If you desire to im- 
port some into Australia, you will 
find it most convenient to get the last- 
named variety, which is very pure. 
Apply to some firm having dealings 
witn Lima or Callao. 
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Ko. 1,781.— Syrupxis Corrigens (F. 
R. H.). 

Our correspondent asks us what 
'* Syrup Comgans^is. He no doubt 
means Syrupus Corrigens^ a title ap- 
plied to various aromatic syrups, de- 
vised for the purpose of disguising 
the bitter taste of quinine. Some of 
these syrups have liquorice for a base; 
but this is rather inconvenient, as the 
glycyrrhinn will gradually combine 
with and be precipitated along with 
the quinine, even when there was no 
acid present. 

An aromatic syrup of Verba Santa 
(Elriodictyon) has for several years 
been sold by different makers for such 
purposes, and on page 41 of our 
last March number will be found a 
formula proposed by Mr. J. D. Aug. 
Hartz, of College Point, N. Y., which 
furnishes a very good prepaiftition. 
The object, in this case, is not to 
retain m the syrup any medicinally 
useful constituents which the Terba 
Santa may contain, but rather to ob^ 
tain the peculiar taste and flavor pro- 
duced in the course of preparation. 
Mr. Hartz proposed the title Syrupus 
Corrigens for his syrup. 

Another formula for an aromatic 
syrup of Terba Santa is the following, 
whicn also furnishes a very good 
result: 

Syrupus Eriodictyi AromcUicus, 

Fluid Extract of Yerba Santa. . . i fl. oz. 

Solution of Potassa 180 min. 

Comp. Tincture of Cardamom. . 1 fl. oz. 

Oil of Sas^^afras 2 min. 

••• ** Lemon 2 •* 

" "Cloves 4 " 

Alcohol i fl. oz. 

Sugar — 14 tr. oz. 

Water enoujsh to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix the Fluid Extract and solution 
of Potassa, then add H fl. oz. of water, 
previously mixed with the Ck)mpoun(l 
Tincture of Cardamom, and lastly add 
the Alcohol holding the oils in solu- 
tion. Filter and pass enough Alcohol 
through the filter to obtain 6 fl. oz. of 
filtrate. Pour this upon the Su«tr 
contained in a bottle, and dissolve oy 
placing the bottle in hot water, fre- 
quently agitating. 

No. 1J82.— Brunswick Black (T. G. 
S., Adelaide). 

This is a black asphalt varnish for 
iron-work, prepared in the following 
manner: 

Fuse 2 lbs. of best native asphaltum 
in an iron pot^ add 1 pint of hot boiled 
linseed oil, nux well, remove from the 



No. 1,784. — Ck>mpound Syrup of Sar- 
saparilla (D. F. & Co.). 

If your niend wishes to obtain the 
best preparation, he had better pro- 
cure that made strictly in compliance 
with the United States Pharmacopoeia. 
Any pharmacist will show him the 
formiila. which we cannot copy here 
as it will consume space needlessly. 

If he wants a preparation similar to 
some of the popular advertised syrups 
of sarsaparilla, you should remember 
that most of these do not base their 
efiicacy upon the sarsaparilla, but upon 
certain other in^edients, among which 
iodide of potassium and even bichlor- 
ide of mercury are not wanting, but 
which are carefully ignored on the 
label. 

Our advice is, if your friend is in 
need of a preparation containing these 
secondary constituents, let him con- 
sult a physician. If he does not, then 
the officinal syrup is all that he re- 
quirea 

We cannot recommend any of the 
proprietary preparations, though some 
may be good enough in their way. 

No. 1,785. —Hostetter's Bitters (J. 
R. K. & Co.). 

A formula for Hostetter's Bitters 
was communicated to this journal 
(New RHaiKDiBS, 1883, pp. 313) by Mr. 
C. M. Shofer, Ph.G., of Canal Fulton, 
Ohio. It is as follows : 

Calamus 2 lbs. 

Orange Peel 2 " 

Cinchona 2 " 

Oentijin 2 •* 

Colombo 2 •• 

Rhubarb 8 oz. 

CinnHmon 4 *' 

Cloves 2 " 

Diluted Alcohol 4 gall. 

Water 2 •• 

Sugar 2 lbs. 

We cannot say whether the product 
resembles the genuine. 

No. 1,786.— Emulsion of Balaam of 
Tolu (D. J.). 

This is a preparation of the French 
Pharmacopceia. It is prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Balsam of Tolu 20 parts. 

Alc<»hol, 90j{ 100 •* 

Tincture of QuiUaia 100 •• 

DiBiiUtjd Water, hot. . . .TOO ** 

Dissolve the Balsam of Tolu in the 
Alcohol, and add the Tincture. Then 
make an emulsion by adding the water 
gradually. 

The Codex adds the note that emul- 
sions of Balsam of Copaiba, Oil of 
Cade, and Tar may be prepared in the 
same manner. 

No. 1,787.— Disguising Quinine (J. 
O.). 

Phosphate of sodium as an agent to 
disguise the taste of quinine was rec- 
ommended by F. Lascar, in a paper 



read at the last annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Pharm. Association. The 
author recommended the following 
mixture: 

Sulphate of Quinine 1 part. 

Sugar of Milk 1 •• 

Phosphate of Sodium 2 parts. 

These substances are to be triturated 
together, which will cause the sulphate 
of quinine to be converted into the 
phosphate, a less soluble salt than the 
sulphate. The author also recom- 
mends to add to the mixture i or ^ 
grain of saccharin for every grain of 
quinine. 

No. 1,788. —Phosphorus Paste (O.). 

The jfollowing is one of the f ormulsB 
recommended : 

Make a paste in the usual manner, 
from 800 parts of starch and 5,000 
parts of water, by the aid of heat, and 
cool it to about 86"" F. Dissolve 150 
parts of phosphorus in 60 parts of di- 
sulphide of carbon, with great caution, 
in a glass-stoppered vial. Add the so- 
lution to a paste prepared from 10 
parts of powdered gum arable, 15 parts 
of powdered tragacanth, and 150 parts 
of water, contained in a suitable mor- 
tar, and mix intimately. Finally add 
this emulsion to the starch paste first 
prepared, mix thoroughly, and trans- 
fer the paste to wide-mouthed vials 
which must be carefully stoppered. 

No. 1,789.— The Administration 
and the Purity of Terebene (W. S. 
D.). 

It has recently been recommended 
(i.i T?ierap, Gaz.) to administer tere- 
bene in losenges, and the following 
formula is suggested : 

Terebene 8) drachms. 

Acacia, powd 8 '* 

Sugar, powd 6 tr. oz. 

Tragacanth, powd... 2 tr. oz. 
Water 2 fl. oz. 

With the Terebene, Acacia, and 
Water, make an emulsion, which is to 
be mixed with the Sugar and Traga- 
canth, and the resulting mass is to oe 
made into 100 lozenges. 

Another formula of administration, 
viz., an emulsion, is recommended in 
the same paper: 

Terebene 4 drachms. 

Acacia, powd 8 '* 

Water, q. a. to make. . .2 fl. oz. 
Syrup of Ginger 1 fl. oz. 

Triturate the Acacia and Terebene 
thoroughly together in a dry mortar, 
then add the water all at once, rubbing 
rapidly until a crackling sound ap- 
pears. Then add the Syrup of Ginger. 
The latter imparts some color to the 
emulsion, but it helps to cover the 
taste of the terebene. 

Regarding the purity of terebene of 
commerce, notice should be taken of 
the statements made by Mr. W. L. 
Scott, in a paper read before the last 
British Pharmaceutical Conference. 
He found that most of the commercial 
so-called * * pure terebenes " are contam- 
inated with resin, turpentine, and per« 
oxide of hydrogen. Three samples 
contained over 1 per cent of resin, and 
only four of them were free from per- 
oxide of hydrogen, which, accoroing 
to the author, is very liable to be pres- 
ent, no matter how carefully the tere- 
bene had been prepared. Its formation 
may be prevented by keeping a bag of 
silver oxide in the liquid. 

No. 1,790.— Enamel-Ink (B. J.). 

An ink, or rather varnish, for writ- 
ing labels which are intended to resist 
the action of acids, etc., may be pre- 
pared as follows : 

20 parts of shellac are dissolved in 
solution of 30 parts of borax in 800 to 
400 parts of water, with the aid of heat, 
and the solution is filtered hot. To the 
filtrate are added 10 parts of water- 
soluble nigrosin, 0.3 parts of tannic 
acid, 0.1 ^ixt of picric acid, 15 parts 
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of water of ammoDia, and enough wa- 
ter to produce the proper degree of 
dilution. The ink should he of such 
consisteDce that it will readily flow 
from the pen. 

No. 1,791.— Chevrenll or ChevrenlP 
(A. DeF.). 

It appears to us now that we would 
have done better to adopt the spelling 
Chevreul, for this is the way in which 
the author writes his name. The lat- 
ter is, of course, identical with Chev- 
reuily the French term for roe-^mck. 
That the family-name has often been 
written Chevreuil, even by members 
of the family itself, there appears to 
be ample proof. (See Callisen, Medic, 
SchriftsteUer-Lexican, IV., 117 and 
124). Modem bibliographical autho- 
rities eire somewhat divided on the 
mode of spelling, most of them adopt- 
ing Chevreul, but others write Chev- 
reuil, so for instance the large new 
Biblioqraphiaches Lexikon der hervar- 
rcigenaen Aerzte cUler Zdten und Vbl- 
ker, 8vo, Wien, 1884, Vol. II., page 7. 

No. 1,792.--Curd Soap (W. H. H. 
C, Buffalo, N; Y.). 

'* Awhile back I saw a receipt in your 
jonraal for shaving-cream. It calls for 
* curd soap.' Our druggists do not know 
what that is. Can you tell me what it is 
by any other name, or where it can be 
procured T* 

In answer to the above, we quote 
from Ure*s Dictionary the foUowing 
concise statement: 

"On the continent, olive oil mixed 
with about one-fifth of rape oil is princi* 
pally used in making hard soap. This ad- 
dition of rape oil is always resorted to, 
because olive oil alone yields a soap so 
hard and so compact that it dissolves only 
with diflSculty and slowly in water, which 
is not the case with rape' oil and other oils 
of a similar nature; that is to say, with oils 
which become thick and viscid by expo- 
sure, and which on that account are called 
drying oils, experience having taught that 
the oils which dry the soonest by expiMSure 
yield with soda a softer soap than that 
made with oils which, like olive oil, re- 
main limpid for a long period under the 
influence of the air. The admixture of 
rape oil has, therefore, the effect of modi* 
fying the degree of hardness of the soap, 
and, conseouently, of promoting its solu- 
bility. In England, tallow is used instead 
of olive oil, Uie soap resulting from its 
treatment with soda is known under the 
name of curd soap, and is remarkable for 
the extreme diflSculty with which it dis- 
solves in water. The small, white, cubic, 
waxy, stubborn masses which, until a few 
years ago, were generally met with on the 
washiiig-4tand8of bedrooms in hotels, and 
which, for an indefinite period passed on 
from traveller to travel Jer, each in turn 
unsuccessfully attempting, by various de- 
vices and cunning immersions in water to 
coax into a lather, is curd 8oap," 

Any of the finer qualities of soda 
soap made with tallow, and as free 
from uncombined alkali as possible, 
will probably fill the bill. Possibly, 
white Castile Soap (Conti's) might also 
be used, but this is certainly not 
meant by ** curd soap." 

No 1,793.— Paste for affixing La- 
bels to Tin (Subscriber). 

A recent collection of practical re- 
ceipts recommends the three following 
methods as the most effective. 

1. Soak any desired quantity of glue 
in cold water. When it is soft, pour 
off the excess, add strong vinegar, and 
heat the miztiue to boiling. About 8 
parts of vinegar (of at least 6 per cent) 
are needed for 1 part of glue. Finally, 
thicken the liquid, whue boilin|i:, by 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of 
the beet wheat flour. 

2. Make starch paste in the usual 
manner, but while it is hot, add to it a 
little Venice turpentine, which it will 
take up without difficulty. 

3. Coat the place where the label is 



to be affixed with solution of tannio 
acid or shellac, allow it to dry, and 
then affix the label, previously pasted, 
and moistened. 

The following is recommended by 
Mr. H. John in the Pharm, Zeitung, 

Coat the place with a dilute tincture 
of damar, allow to become almost drv, 
and then press upon it the label, fresh- 
ly pasted with mucilage, and still 
what moist. Gummed labels should 
previously be moistened with water to 
render them wore flexible. 

The author recommends this method 
for bronzed tin boxes. But it will also 
answer for bare tin. 



Suppositories may be made with 
extracts, according to Der Pharma- 
ceutj by filling the forms with melted 
cocoa-Dutter, cooling them parti^ly 
and then adding to each the proper 
amount of extract softened with a little 
glycerin. The suppositories can be re- 
moved from the moulds in about five 
minutes thereafter, and will be found 
satisfactory. 

Infdaion of Senna is said b v Leutke 
to be rendered much less liable to fer- 
mentation if,, while it is fresh, it is 
rendered alkaline with bicarbonate of 
sodium. 

A Columbus, Ohio, drug-clerk re- 
cently gave a customer a dose of castor 
oil in laudanum instead of whiskey. 
The patient detected the difference, 
and verified the noistake by the label 
on the bottle in the clerk's hand. The 
proper antidotes prevented any serious 
results. 

Kitiite of Amyl was used, by a writer 
in LWnion MMicale, in the treatment 
of a case of opium narcosis, and its in- 
halation brought on a rapid cure when 
belladonna had failed and the patient 
was apparently almost beyond help. 

Tribromide of AUyl, which has 
been known since 1857, has been found 
by Dr. de Fleury to be a serviceable 
remedy in the treatment of hysteria, 
infantile convulsions, angina, and 
asthma. The remedy may be given 
in capsules in doses or 5 minims, and 
10 to 20 minims may betaken in twen- 
ty-four hours. It can also be used hy- 
podermically to the extent of 2 to 4 
drops dissolved in 2 cubic centimetres 
of ether. — Lancet, 

Salioylated Beer.— The custom of 
employing salicvlic acid to prevent 
deterioration of beer is the subject of 
active discussion in French journals. 
The quantity of the acid employed is 
by no means inanpreciable. It is com- 
puted that the saJicy lated beer of Paris 
contains more than 20 centigrammes 
per liter, so that a considerable quan- 
tity is taken by a thirsty beer con- 
sumer, r/ie Lance<|^ommentingupon 
this fact, says: '* There are grounds 
for believing that the rate of elimina- 
tion of the antiseptic drug is by no 
means rapid, and any congestion of the 
kidneys or liver would certainly retard 
its excretion in great degree. Again, 
we are not sure, even supposing that 
the substance were excreted com- 
pletely, that constantly havinj^ the 
tissues bathed by a weak solution of 
salicylic acid would be unattended 
with danger. Salicylic acid is a mem- 
ber of a dangerous group of chemical 
bodies, the oost-known of which, car- 
bolic acid, is a most rapid and fatal 
poison. 

Aniline Oil is being used as an anaes- 
thetic in ndnor operations, such as 
opening a felon. The finger, having 
been immersed for a short time in the 
oil, may be cut to the bone without 
pain. 

Spirit of Turpentine will remove 
unpleasant odors from the hands, 
when all other deodorants fail. 
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Fifth Annual Repobt of thb Ilu- 
Nois Board of Pharmaoy, with Ab- 
stract of State Pharmacy Begister, 
1886, pp. 184, 8vo. 
Tms report might as well serve as a 
model, owin^ to the comprehensive 
character of its contents. 
Pboceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, held in 
Rochester, Jime 8th, 9th, and 10th. 
1886. Also the Constitution, By- 
laws, and Roll of Members. Elmira, 
N. Y. : Advertiser Association, prin- 
ters, 1886, pp. 269, 8vo. 
This volume is the most sumptuous of 
the series. The largest amount of 
space in the work is occirpied by the 
minutes of the meeting, which are, in- 
deed, rather more prolix than practi- 
cal. The nineteen papers and reports 
are of practical value, some of them 
being especially so. The text of recent 
laws regulating the practice of phar- 
macy are of geat importance. A 
novel feature is the insertion, as a 
frontispiece, of a small map of the 
State. The whole is altogetner very 
creditable to the secretary and print- 
ers. 

PttocEEDiNQS of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Ninth Annual Meeting, held at Leba- 
non, Jtme 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1886, 
with the Constitution, By-laws, Code 
of Ethics, and Roll of Members. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1886, pp. 250 + 54, 
8vo. 
BfismES the usual minutes and lists 
of members, etc., the volume contains 
a codification of resolutions, recom- 
mendations, and State laws, and, in 
the form of an appendix, a report by 
the Committee on Unofficinal Formu- 
las, embracing one hundred and fifty- 
tbree titles. The volume will be found 
of value as a work for reference. 
Procebdinos of the North Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held at 
Fayetteville, Aug. 11th and 12th, 
1886, with Constitution and By-laws, 
Pharmacy Laws, List of Members, 
and list of Registered Pharmacists 
in North Carolina. Statesville, N. 
C, 1886, pp. 128, 8vo. 
Tms report shows an active interest in 
the promotion of pharmaceutical pro- 

rsss in North Carolina. 
Laboratory Guidb in Urinalysis 
AND Toxicology. ByR. A. Witt- 
HAUS, A.M., M.D., Prof, of Chem. 
and Physics in the Med. Dept. Univ. 
of the City of New York; ProL of 
Chem. and Tox. in the Med. Dept. of 
the Univ. of Buffalo and in the lied. 
Dept. of the Univ. of Vermont ; Prof, 
of Pharm. Chem. in the Dept. of 
Pharm. of the Univ. of Buffalo, etc. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 
1886, pp. 75. 
This manual covers very completely 
the range of clinical cnemistoy de- 
manded by the practising physician, 
and is especially well-suited as a text- 
book for clinical students, owing to its 
convenient arran^ment, concise state- 
ments, thorough indexing, and abun- 
dance of illustrations. 
Practical and Analytical Chemis- 
try; being a complete course in 
chemical analysis, fey Henry Trim- 
ble, Ph.G., Professor of Anal. Chem. 
in the Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. 
Second edition, revised, enlarsed, 
and illustrated. 8vo. Philadelpnia, 
1886. (P. Blakiston, Son & Co.) 
We have already given a summary 
of the contents of this text-book when 
mentioning the first edition. In its 

S resent improved shape, it will un- 
oubtedly be a useful and practical 
guide for the student in the laboratory. 
The author has introduced several new 
features, one of the most useful being 
a systematic grouping of acids, where- 
by their recognit ion and separation is 
greatly facilitated. 
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{ObIODTAI^ COMKUnOATIOM.] 

'PEPSINS OF COMMSBCE/' 

BY EDWARD OOEBBL. 

IT would probably be a difficult task 
to find a drug in the American 
market at the present time which va- 
ries so greatly m composition, physical 
characters, and strength as does the 
Pepsin offered by the various manu- 
facturers, and their name is le^on. 

The pharmacopoeial recognition of a 
definite digestive standard for a dilut- 
ed or 8acckarated pepsin does not 
seem in any way to have aided the es- 
tablishment of an V kind of uniformity 
in the commercial curticle. There are 
now on the market a number of so- 
called ^^pwre'''' OT ^' coneentrcUed^^ pep- 
sins, all prepared apparently by preci- 
pitation according to the process of 
Prof. Scheffer, as also numerous so* 
called'' scale pepama." All of these pre- 
parations are or a much higher digest- 
ive strength than the officinal sacoha- 
rated pepsin, and are recommended for 
the extemporaneous preparation of 
this latter article by diluting with 
sugar of milk. They find an extensive 
use inthecomjpoundiiigof pharmaceu- 
ticals containing pejpein, besides being 
prescribed by physicians who consider 
the officinal pepsin too weak. 

The object of this paper is to show 
the comparative merits of these 
stronger pepsins only, the commercial 
saccharated pepsins being entirely dis- 
regarded. The experiments made by 
the writer, and submitted below, seem 
to prove conclusively that if. in using 
these pepsins, one judges o£ their re- 
spective merit as digestive aeents 
merely by what the makers claim, 
very uncertain results must surely be 
obtained. 

Only a few manufacturers give a 
specific test, the others stating merely 
that their article will digest so many 
grains of albumen. Some claim much 
less than their products were found to 
digest, while otners. notably the scale 
pepsin men, make claims which, in the 
face of the actvjal peptic properties 
their goods were found to possess, are 
evidence of a degree of modesty that 
is truly charming. 

All samples examined, with the ex- 
ception of No. 3, which was taken from 
the stock of a jobbing-house, were ob- 
tained from the makers direct, and it 
is therefore supposed that the results 
obtained with these samples are a fair 
index to the value of their average pro- 
ducts offered for sale. 

The tests were carried out with the 
greatest possible care toward the main- 
tenance of uniform conditions for all 
samples operated with, as follows: 

1. Solution of the Pepsin. 

0.065 (1 grain) of each sample was 
weighed into numbered twelve-ounce 
wide-mouthed bottles containing eight 
'%) fluidounces of acidulated water. 

his acidulated water was made in the 

Sroportion of two (2) ounces c. p. hy- 
rochloricacid.to one (1) gallon dis- 
tilled water, each 8 fluidounces re- 
g resenting conseauently 1 drachm of 
ydrochloric acid. A very marked 
difference was noticed in the solubility 
of the samples; none, however, left 
more than traces of undissolved matter 
after standing an hour or so. 
8. Condition of Albumen. 
Several dozen eggs, as fresh as could 
be obtained, were boiled for fifteen 
minutes, the water poured off and the 
^gs allowed to cool before removing 
the shells. The albumen, freed from 
all yolk, was pressed through a No. 12 
wire sieve. Some operators have used 
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a more finely divided albumen, but 
considerable experience in testing pep- 
sins led the writer to use the No. 12 
shred form as the most practicable. 
The albumen thus divided was uni^ 
formly mixed with a spatula (some 
eggs furnishing a soft, watery albu- 
men, and others a harder and denser 
form) and weighed into the pepsin so- 
lutions at once. 

8. Amount of Albumen used. 

Notwithstanding that as much as 
1,600 grains was claimed as the dissolv- 
ing power of somesamples examined, it 
was deemed safe to subject only 1,000 
grs. of albumen to the action of one (1) 
grain of pepsin in the (8) eight ounces 
of acidulated water. 

4. Temperature, etc. 

It was aimed to keep the temperature 
at lOi"" F. by means of a water bath, 
and it never varied more than two or 
three degrees either way from that 
point. It not proving practicable to 
operate with all the samples at once, 
two sets of tests were made with six 
and seven samples respectively, but 
thesame precautions werescrupmously 
observed in each case. Each mixture 
was shaken moderately every three to 
ten minutes. 

6. Time allowed for diqestian. 

Six hours was deemed ample time 
for the samples to display their virtue 
as digestive agents, for any peptoniza- 
tion of albumen which any given 
kind or sample of pepsin may effect 
after the expiration of that time, can- 
not add to its value as a digestive 
a^nt, from a physiological point of 
view. At the same time it is a well- 
known fact that, by virtue of its char- 
acter of 9l ferment^ a pepsin, though of 
indifferent value, will eventtuilly pep- 
tonize an almost indefinite cunount of 
albumen. Perhaps it is under these 
conditions that some manufacturers 
claim that their products will dissolve 
the quantities of albumen they name. 

6. Estimxition of the amount of al- 
humen dissolved. 

After various experiments it was 
found most expeditious and accurate 
to sep6u»te the undissolved matter, dry 
ity and calculate the amount of albu- 
men digested from this. Absolute 
accuracy is, however, difficult to ob- 
tain in any manner. AJ^r the expira- 
tion of six hours not a single sample 
had dissolved the entire 1,000 grams 
of albumen used. The imdissolved 
portion was washed as thoroughly as 
possible by repeated decantation^ and 
finally thrown upon a double counter^ 
balanced filter. This was allowed to 
drain, dried thoroughly in a water 
bath, and every fifteen (15) grains of 
dry residue were calculated as equiva- 
lent to one hundred (100) grains of un- 
dissolved albumen, it having been 
ascertained by exsiccation that the al- 
bumen used originally contained 15^ 
of fixed matter. This operation is 
very easily carried out with those 
samples which have digested not 
more than about one-half or two- 
thirds of the albumen used, the un- 
dissolved portion being then in a 
condition to admit of ready filtrar 
tion and drying in the filters. Those 
samples, however, whicn proved more 
active left the albumen in a pecu- 
liar gelatinous semi-peptonized state, 
from which it was very troublesome 
to filter the remaining liouid, and 
these samples it was found best to 
wash thoroughly by decantation, drain 
upon a ffiter as far as possible, trans- 
fer the contents of the filter to a cap^ 
side and dry it in this. This partially 
peptonized albumen, when heated, is 
converted into a semi-liquid mass 



showing that the albumen, though un- 
digested after six hours, has under- 
gone a partial change toward becoming 
a soluble peptone. 

The attached table shows results ob- 
tained with different brands, the ' ' pre- 
cipitated'' pepsins being placed toge- 
ther and the scaly pepsins likewise, so 
as to exhibit the compcuutive digestive 
value of the two forma: 
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[Note.— In the above table, the term 
6.66 has been substituted by us, for 
convenience's sake, in place lof the 
fraction vy written by tne author. — 
Ed. Am. Dr.] 

These tests are offered as a practical 
demonstration of the fact that the dif- 
ferent commercial pepsins vary widely 
in digestive strength, and that the 
mere claim made by the respective 
manufacturers cannot be relied upon 
as a true index of their comparative 
merits. It seems also that a t»T more 
active and more desirable preparation 
can be produced by the method of pre- 
cipitation (Pro^- Scheffer's process) 
than by the processes followed m mak- 
ing the sccue pepsins, for of eight (8) 
samples of the former, six (6) are more 
active than the best sample of scale 
pepsins the writer was able to procure. 

Of the eight powdered pepsins, no 
two, however, were alike m physical 
characters: marked decrees of differ- 
ence in odor, taste, color, solubility, 
etc., being noticeable. Number 3 
is, judging from these properties, un- 
questionably the purest and most de- 
sirable sample of the entire lot. 

The scale pepsins are evidently not 
as stable as tne powdered pepsins, for, ^ 
without exception, they develop on 
keeping a highly offensive putrid odor, 
and it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that the i)eptic properties will also 
depreciate in time. But not wishing 
to form hasty conclusions adversely 
to any claas of manufacturers, the 
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writer intends to re-examine the sam- 
ples in his possession at a later date in 
order to satisfy himself and others 
who may be interested in this subject, 
of the comparative stability of the dif- 
ferent pepsins. The recognition of a 
stronger pepsin than the present oflBci- 
nal form and the adoption of a method 
of preparation, as well as more specific 
tests of puritj, etc., by the nextU. S. 
Pharmacopoeia appear desirable. 

LouiSYiLLB, Kt., September, 1886. 
P. S. 

Editor American Druggist, 

This paper was written without any 
knowledge of the able work of Dr. 
Eccles ** A Study of Pepsin," which 
has been recently published and is 
being used as an aavertisement by 
a manufacturer of pepsin, whose ar- 
ticle Dr. Eccles finds superior to others, 
although the writer^s experiments 
place that particular brand No. 7 out 
of a total of 13 samples examined. It 
is not my intention to refiect upon that 
paper or any other published hereto- 
lore, but I certainly do not agree with 
Dr. Ek^cles in his very severe and sar- 
castic criticism of the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee, and cannot indorse his 
statement that, ** In temperature they 
tried to mimic biological nature, ana 
blundered by doing so,^^ The pepton- 
izing properties of a pepsin at 130*" F. 
can hardly be an index of the peptic 
value of that pepsin in the human 
stomach. E. Gk)EBBL. 

Comparatiye Power of Gun-Fow- 
der and Dynamite. 

One of the foremost authorities upon 
the field of high explosives, Isidore 
Trauzl, of Vienna, makes the follow- 
ing comparison : 

1 kilo of gunpowder compressed into 
a cube of 100 millimeter in all dimen- 
sions, when ignited in a confined 
space, can develop in 0.01 second of 
time more than !<$00,000 meter-kilo- 
grammes of power, that is, it can exert 
a power equal to that required to lift 
200,000 kilos 1 meter high in 1 second 
of time. On tbe other hand, 1 kilo of 
dynamite, when compressed into a 
cube measuring only 90 millimeters in 
all dimensions, can develop in 0.00002 
second nearly 1,000,000 meter-kilo- 
grammes of power. 

Drying in Vacuo. 

AcKJORDiNQ to E. Pfiiger, the ex- 
haustion in a vacuum may be con- 
siderably increased by removing the 
aqueous vapor after the air has been 
pumped out as far as possible. If a 
space covered by a bell-glass is ex- 
hausted by a water-jet vacuum pump 
(or filter pump) at 15" or 16** C, it ib 
possible to depress the pressure under 
the globe to 11 millimeters mercury, 
but no further. But if sulphuric acid 
is now allowed to flow into the bell- 
glass wbile the exhaustion is continued 
the pressure will sink to 1 millimeter. 
The excess of pressure, therefore, 
namely 10 millimeters, is due to 
aqueous vapor. When this is removed, 
almost a complete vacuum is estab- 
lished. It follows from this that when 
a substance is to be dried in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid, the latter should 
not be admitted until the filter pump 
has exhausted the air-space as com- 
pletely CU9 possible.— After Arch. f. 
iPhysiologie. 

Antiseptic Paper. — ^Dr. Bedoin, of 
the military hospital of Vincennes, 
makes a light, cneap, and effective 
applications for wounds by using:, in- 
'Stead of gauze, unglazed paper (filter- 
ing or cigarette paper) first sterilized 
in a drying cupboard at 110** C, then 
rendered antiseptic by immersion in a 
solution of carbolic or boric acid, sub- 
limate, etc. This can be used in lay- 
ers or plugs, and is covered with thm 
sb^et^ of gutta-percha, 
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CHEMICAL VEGETATIOir. 

MANY of our readers have tried the 
old time classic experiments with 
solutions of different metallic salts, in 
which tin trees, lead trees, or silver 
trees were produced. A bar of zinc 
suspended in a dilute solution of ace- 
tate of lead precipitates metcdlic lead 
very beautifully, producing the effect 
of an inverted tree. This was the 
Arbor Satumi, or Saturn's tree of the 
old school. A silver tree is produced 
by an analogous method, emd was 
called Arbor DiawBy or Diana's tree. 
By the battery, aborescent growths of 
metal ma^ be produced on an elec- 
trode, wmch, exhibited in the ma^c 
lantern especially, produce very strik- 
ing effects. 

By the use of silicate of soda, chemi- 
cal precipitations can be brought about 
that still more closely resemble ve^- 
tation, in some cases corresponding in 
color with their model. Crystals of 
metallic salts immersed in a moder- 
ately dilute solution of this sUicate, or 
water glass, as it is often called, send 
out shoots of precioitates varying from 
stalagmitic formations to the finest 
threads. Each of the available salts 
produces a highly characteristic ap- 
pearance. In some cases the resem- 
Dlance to the lower forms of plant life 
is remarkable. 




Silicate of soda is made by combin- 
ing silica with soda. Some form of 
silica is heated under pressure in a 
solution of caustic soda, when combin- 
ation takes place, and a thick solution 
is obtained. 

It is thus prepared in large quanti- 
ties for commercial use, and can be 
purchased by the experimenter cheap- 
er than he can make it. In composi- 
tion it is precisely analogous to glass, 
but is soluble to almost any extent in 
water. Notwithstanding this, when 
once in the solid condition, its solution 
is only affected with difficulty. This 

gives it a certain value as a cement, 
roken ^lass and china can be mended 
by it qmte satisfactorily. 

As sold, it is a very thick fiuid, re- 
sembling strong starch solution. For 
the experiment in question, it must be 
diluted. A clear glass bottle or anj 
suitable vessel may be used. It is 
about one-third filled with silicate of 
soda solution, and the remainder is 
filled with water. By shaking and 
stirring, the two must be mix^ per- 
fectly. In doing this, a good oppor- 
tunity is afforded for observing the 
action of a liquid of low di^sive 
power. The silicate solution mixes 
with much difficulty with the water, 
gathering into a lump or drawing out 
into threads. It gives a good illustra- 
tion of the difficulty we should be 
placed in, were there no power of dif- 
fusion in liquids. Without this power 
to help us, it would require a lopg 
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time and prolonged stirring to mix a 
cup of tea or conee containing sugar 
and milk. 

When the silicate solution has been 
thus diluted and mixed, a layer of 
sand, half or a quarter of an inch 
thick, is introduced into the bottle. It 
is best to pour it through a wide tube, 
reaching nearly to the bottom, to avoid 
discoloration of the fiuid. Then crystals 
of different salts are embedded m the 
sand. The object of the sand is to hold 
the crystals in place. It plays no ac- 
tive part in the experiment. The crys- 
tals must not be covered with it. Sul- 
phate of alumina, potash alum, pro- 
tosulphate of iron, or '' copperas," sul- 
phate of copper, or ** blue vitriol," are 
good salts to start with. Clear crys- 
tals, the size of a pea, should be se- 
lected, dropped into the bottle, and by 
a rod pressed down into the sand until 
half embedded. 

The bottle is then put aside in a 

?[uiet place, where it will not be shaken, 
n a few hours the crystals will begin 
to sprout to a perceptible extent. The 
finest possible green filaments, resem- 
bling seaweed, will start up from the 
iron crystals in a nearly vertical di- 
I'ection. More slowly, similar fila- 
ments appear with the copper crystals 
as nuclei, while the alum sends up a 
most characteristic growth of pure 
white stalagmites. These three forms 
are represented in the cut. They can 
be identified by the description. The 
iron growth is greenish ; the copper, 
lightblue. 

A curious difference in rapidity of 
growth will next be observed. The 
iron in the course of a few hours will 
have sent up its filaments several in- 
ches, while the copper and alum will 
be much more gmdual in their pro- 
gress. After awhile the iron fila- 
ments reach the surface, and another 
phenomenon shows itself. Where each 
filament touches the surface, it spreads 
out, and. as the iron oxidizes, loses its 
green color. After awhile it becomes 
too large for the floatative powers of 
the solution, and sinks until it is caught 
and sustained by some of the neigh- 
boring filaments. In this way the iQa- 
ments become terminated with expan- 
sions, several of which appear in the 
illustration. 

Many other salts can be tried, and 
separate growths produced in differ- 
ent bottles. In addition to the salts 
already named, sulphates of chro- 
mium, nicKel, cobalt, and combina- 
tions of other acids and bases might be 
tried. To those who have never used 
silicate of soda, the behavior of this 
curious solution will, in itself, be a 
curious phase of the experiment. 

To arrest the growths the silicate so- 
lution may be displaced with clear 
water. To do this, water must be 
poured in very gently through a tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. As the liquid overflows, the 
silicate will be earned away and water 
will take its place. Where it is not 
desired to preserve the growths, it is 
preferable to dispense with sand, as 
the process can be more closely 
watched without it. The only object 
of using sand is to hold the crystals in 
place where the bottle is subjected 
to movement.— T. O'Conor Sloane, 
Ph.D., in Scientif, Amer, 

Alcohol fW>m the Poppy. — A bota- 
nist of Pondicheny has discovered 
what he considers will prove a new and 
economical source of alcohol or brandy. 
It appears that the pulp which covers 
the poppy seed contains saccharine 
matter, which, after due fermentation 
and distillation, produces a kind of 
brandy of an agreeable flavor. As 
this pulp has hitherto been thrown 
away, the discovery, it is said, affords 
poppy planters an opportunity of 
realizing more profit from their crops, 
without a very great expenditure oi 
capital,— ilfon^iWy M^dzine. 
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SSLSCnONS FBOM THE HOSPI- 
TAL FOBMITXiABY 

OF THX DEPARTmENT OF PUBUO OHABI- 

TIBS AND OOBBBOnOK OF THB 

CITY OF NBW YORK. 

(Oontlnaed from page ITS.) 

101. Misiurapro Delirio (Bell. Hasp). 
'' D. T. Mixture)' ^ 

^Potassii Bromidi ?1 

Chloral I4 

Tinct. DigJtaUs, 
Tinot. Capsici, 
Tinct. ZiDgiberis, 
Spir. AmmoniaB Arom., 

Syr. Aurantil Oort aa fl. S 1 

M«» q.8.adfl.58 

DiBBolve and mix. 

I>oae: A tablespoonful. 

102. Mistura Sedativa (/.). 

QChloral gr. I5 

Ext. Conii Fl., ^ 

Ext. HyoecyamiFl g&ni 16 

^qufie q. 8. ad. fljl 

WfiBolve and mix. 
One dose, three times daily, after 
meals. 

103. Mistura Sedativa (/J.), (CJuir. 

-Ho8p.). 

9 MorphinsB Salphatis irr. 1 

AqiuB Chloroformi, 

Syr. Pnini Virgin aa fl. J 1 

Dissolve and wiiy 

Boae: A teaspoonful. (Dr. A. TaJ- 

DOt.) 

104. Mistura Sodii et Ammanii Bro- 

midi. 
9Sodu Bromidi, 

Ammonii Bromidi S& w. 20 

Ti^ct.Opii ^'r{^^ 

-A^quae A | j 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose, in restlessness of melan- 
cnolia and the occasional excitement of 
pnmajy and secondary dementia, es- 
§®CMdly when the general physicalcon- 

105. Mistura ValeriancB .^herea. 

9 ^theris Portions, 
Tinct. Valeriansi Ammon., 

Tinct. Qua88i89 fianiSO 

^^"® q. 8.adfl.51 

Mix. 

One dose. 

106. Mistura Acidi Salicylici (Bun 

reau O. D. P.). ^ 

9 Acidi Salicylici ipr M) 

PotaflsUAcetatiB gr leo 

Glycerini ..fl.34 

^q"» q.8,adfl.sa 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

107. Mistura AtUineuralgica (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). Burt^sMixiuA 

^Potaasiilodidi „ 80 

Tinct. Opii .;. " in S 

Bxt.Gel8emii Fl... .'.'.'.'mS 

Ext. CimicifugsB FJ ni 75 

Syr. SaraaparUlad Comp fl 36 

^^^^ q.8.adfl.S2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful every four 
ftours. m muscular rheumatism and 
gem^Jgw affecting the chest. (Dr. S. 

E. MIXTURES FOR RHEUMATISM AND 
OOUT. 

108. Mistura AnUpodagrica. Qout 

Miodure. 

9T1nct Colchici Sera la 15 

Magnesii Carbonatia er 6 

Magnesii Sulphatis irr 80 

Aqu® Menth«B Pip. .q. g. ad fl. 5 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose. 
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109. Mistura Antirheumatica (I.) 
(BeU.Hosp.). 

^Potassii Acetatis. 36 

Vini CJolchici Sem fl. 3 8 

Aquw q.8,adfl.S4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

110. Mistura Antirlieumatica (11.) 
(Char. Hosp.). 

9Potas8ii lodidi, 

Sodii Salicylatis fia 33 

Vini Colchici Sem fl. 3 2 

Mu« q. 8. adfl. 54 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful 

111. Mistura Colchici. 
9 Vini CJolchic i Sem mis 

Magnesii Garbonatia gr. 10 

Spir. Athens Nitrosi, 

Tinct. CJonii && ni 80 

AqiMB Menthae Vir. ..q. s. ad fl. ( 1 
Mix. 
One dose. 



112. Mistura Olei QaultheruB (Bell. 
Hosp.). 

901eiGaiiltheri89 m I60 

G^At'^'^ ^5^ 

Mu« fiafl.Sl 

Mix. 

Dose: One to two two teaspoonfuls. 
lis. Mistura pro Eheumatismo (BeU 
Hosp.). 

? Acidi SaUcylici „ mo 

Glycerini ^- V^ 

Liq. Sodii Bicarb, sattir. .q.'8.'ad'fl." 1 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful (containinir 

twenty grams of salicyUc acid)7^^ 

F. laXTURBS FOR VEITBRKAL DISKASBS. 

114. Mistura Biniodidi. 

9 Hydrargyri Ohloridi Corr. . . .gr. 1 

Po taasi i lodidi ..32 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp ....!!!.' 5 a 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

iVbte.— Tincture of Cinchona or other 
liqmds containing alkaloids should 
not be combined in a mixture with bin- 
lodide of mercury, or with iodide of 
potassium and bichloride of mercury 
smce the alkaloids may, under certam 
conditions, be precipitated as iodo- 
hydrargyrates, and the patient miirht 
possibly take the whole precipifete 
with the last dose. 

116. ''Mistura Bumstead.'' 

^CopaibBB fl,34 

Tinct. Ferrl Ohloridi, 

Tinct. Cantharidi8. .^ && fl. 3 2 

Glycerini fl 34 

Sy™P» q. 8.adfl.'s4 

Mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. 

116. Mistura Copaibce (Bureau O.D.P.). 

9Ck)paib8B fl «i 

liiq. Pota8889 ... fl!3 2* 

Spir. ^theris Nitrosi fl. I ll 

Mucila^. Acaci89 fl.38 

Glycenni fl. 35 

M^» q. B. ad fl. S 4 

Mix. 

^Dose : Two teaspoonfuls. (Dr. E. A. 
Banks.) 
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119. MisturaIodata(BureauO.D.P.). 

« Pota88ii lodidi 33 

^mpi Ferri lodidi .'fl. 5 

Knot. Oalumb8» q. 8. ad fl. § 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

150. Mistura lodidi et Sarsce (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

9 Pota88a lodidi js 

Sympi Sar8aparil]8B C3omp., 

Aquas..., Wfl.Jl 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

121. *' Mistura Lafayette.'' 
QCopaibaB, 
Spit. Athens Nitr., 

Tinct. Lavanduias Comp aa fl T 4 

Liq. Potass® V.JL.II 

Mucilag. Acaciae. ..V V.VqV8.*ad fl.' 5 4 
Mix. 
Dose: A tablespoonful. 



122. Mtstura Potassii lodidi (Char. 
Ho9p.). 

9 Potaasii lodidi 34 

S^r. SaraaparillaB Comp., 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp SJs, fl. 5 1 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A tablespoonful. 

Mixed Treatment , Taylor " 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

^ Hydrargyri Biniodidi ^r 4 

Potasaii lodidi fl tV 

Syr. Sarsaparillad Comp., 
AquaB 



123. 



Dissolve and mix. 
Dose; A teaspoonful. 
Taylor.) 



124. 



fl.32 
&afl.Sl 

(Dr. R. W. 



'MioMd Treatment, Thompson'' 
(Bureau O. D. P,). 

9 Hydrargyri Biniodidi ^r 1 

Potaasii lodidi is 

Tinct. Aurantu Dulcis. ... ""fill 

M^ ;!!'.;fl;|8 

Dissolve and mW 

hoStr^ompJ^r"'"'- ^'' ^^"'" 

126. Syrupus Hydrargyri Biniodidi 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

^ Hydrargyri Biniodidi gr U 

Potassu lodidi CTftO 

syrupi .v....::?'52 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose; A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. A. 
Banka) 

G. DIURBnO MIXTURES. 

128. HaustusDiureticus (Char. Hosp.) 
Diuretic Drink. 

9 Potassii Acetatia zn 

Spir. uStheris Nitrosi *** fl fi 

Infusi Digitalis '! ."fl 5 4 

Glycerini .\ ^ ^ ' "fl 1 2 

^<1"» ".V.q.'8.'id'fl! 1 8 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A tablespoonful. 
127. Mistura Bvchu (Bureau O. D. P.). 
3 Extr. Buohu Fl., 

Tinct. Hyosoyami fiafl.38 

Liquoris Po tassffi ni 90 

Aquae Menthae fip q. s. ad fl. §2 

Mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. 
128. 



117. Mistura Copaibce Composita. 

]? Copaibas fl^j^ 

Potassii Acetatis z x 

Mncilag. Acacisd, ' 

Syrupi fi&fl.34 

M^» *..fl.54 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. 8. titis*' 
Alexander.) ^"^ 



Mistura Buchu Composita (Bu- 
reau O.D. P.). 

9 Extr. Buchu FJ fl 34 

Tinct. Hyosoyami .'.*!fl.*32 

Potassii Acetatis x? 

Syrupi Zingiberis ."'.'.['fl fi 

^*1"» q.s.adfl!s4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful, in water, 
every four hours. In catarrhal cvs^ 
(Dr. W. B. Anderton.) 



118. Mistura Hydra 



%ra nyarargyrt . 
(Bureau O. D. P.) 



Bichloridi 



If Hydrargyri Chloridi Corr. n.l 

Potassii lodidi ^33 

linct. Gent. Comp .*fl.S4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 



129. Mtstura Buchu et Scopani (Bell. 
Hosp.). '* Special Diuretic.'' 

9 Potassii Acetatis 5 5 

Spir. iEtheris Nitrosi *."fl I 4 

Infusi Digitalis 'fl'f q 

Infusi Scoparii q. s. ad'fl! 1 10 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A tablespoonful. 
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180. Mistura Diu^^ (I.) (B«tt. Ho.- ^^^^ BALAlf CB. 

9 Spir. ^theris Nitrosi A* ^ 1 i fTiHE spring balance here shown is 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi, X very simple in construction. In 

Tinct. Nucia Yomicad && fl. 3 1 the centre of the case is a vertically 

Syrupi ft. S3 sliding block provided with a pointer 

Mix. projecting through a vertical slot in 

Dose: Two teaspoonfuls. (Dr. W. the front of the casing. At the edge 

H. Thompson.) of the slot is a graduated scale. A rod 

Hi>^ ir- * r^ • ^ • / rr N /iTti. projecting from the block through the 

131. Matura Diurettoa (IL) (Char, fop of the casing carries a plate on its 
Hoap,). A'B'C Diuretic. upper end for receiving the article to be 

B Potaasii Acetatis, weighed. Secured to the block is a 

Potassii Bicarbonatis, flat curved or bow sprimr, at the ends 

Potassii Citratis fifi |1 ^ ^ 

Infusi Tritici Rep q. b. ad fl. 1 4 

Dissolve and mix. ^ 

Dose : A tablespoonful. (Dr. R. >=- ^ 
Guiteras.) 

132. Mistura pro Cystitide (Bell. Boa- / ^; .^RifllllEi^^Hfe 4 
pital). '' Cystitis Mixture.'' ^W'' "^^^^^ 

^ Liquoris PotasssB fl. 3 1 IK^ -. ^M^KSK^^ 

Mucilag. Acaci8B fl. 3 4 ^ 

Tinct. Hyoscyami q. b. ad fl. 1 2 

Mix. f^^Si^nHPi?^''^ ~ ^ 

i>ose ; A teaspoonful. 

133. Mistura pro Cystitide, ''Polk'' watt's spring balance. 

(Bdl. Hospital). '\Cystitis Mix- ^f ^^ieh are rollers that run on the 

twre, Folk. upper surface of the base. When an 

B Potassii Bicarbonatis. . . 31 object is placed on the pan, it presses 

Tinct. Hyoscyami v5|l the rod downward, and thereby the 

InfuBi Buchu q. 8. ad fl. 5 6 gpring is compressed more or lees, its 

Dissolve and mix. ends separatmg. The pointer shows 

Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. W. the weight oftne article. When the 

M. Polk.) article is removed the spring contracts 

^oj ir- ^ m^'*' ' Tj *• /» If and moves the pan upward until the 

134. Mistura Tntici Bepentis (Bell, pointer is at the top of the slot. 

^^^•)' This invention has been patented by 

9 Potassii Acetatis gr. 80 Mr. William R Watt, of Somerville, 

Infusi Tritici Rep., - ^ ,, , Tenn.— 5ct. Amer. 

AqusB aa fl. S 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. POBTABLE BIiAST FUBNACE. 

n. EMULSIONS. rriHE blast furnace here illustrated is 

iQ»s T?^*»i<^'^ nii»i r^^iUh^i^ -■- the invention of Mr. John CHegg, 

r. ilf^//Tu^ Gaultherm ^^ ^^ Richmond street, Providence, 

^ Olei GaultheriflB fl.32 R. I., and is primarily intended for the 

s^unf ^ fl ii ^^^^^ plumbers, in melting lead and 

Aqu« . :::::.:. :.' . v. V ; V q.'s.'ad 1 2 folder, W is capaWe of application to 
T» XI. 1 r ixv • • 4. 1 laboratory uses. It consists of a cast- 
Pour the oil of gaulthenamto a clean iron fire-pot, forthe reception of char- 
and perfectly dry 2-oz. vial, and shake ^oal, secured to a metaUic framework 
It about, so that the whole of the m- ^nd base. Into an aperture in the 
tenor surface may be moistened by '^ 
the oil. Then add the acacia, and 
shake again. Next add the syrup and 
enough water to make 2 fl. oz., and 
mix by agitation. 

Dose : A fluidrachm, containing 7i 
minims of the oil, repeated more or 
less frequently. 

Note.— On standing, this mixture 
(which is not a true emulsion) will 
gradually separate, but it may be re- 
stored by shaking. .^WE»p^«^^ ^^ ^v r; :>^ 

(To be continued.) ^r^ljy!«J jTS BK 'i I 

Germanium. "!f^^Bfc?^T?l:m. ^ 
Clemens Winkleb, of Freiberg, who ^^^ Wm ^^^ 
discovered the new eleinent germa- %\ 1>»UHl jBI^^ 1 
nium (which was found to accompany i -■ '^s:^ 
antimony in one mineral with such ^\ 
persistence that its identity as a sep- 
arate element remained in doubt for 
some time), has ascertained that it 
agrees in atomic weight, valency or ciegg^ portable blast furnace, 
atomicity, lustre, brittieness, fusibil- 
ity, ete. , exactly with the hypothetical bottom of the fire-pot j)rojects the neck 
ekasilicium predicted by Mendelejeft of a blower casing. Suitably mounted 
and Lothar Meyer as a link required cog-wheels and pinions, operated by a 
to fill up an existing gapin the periodic crank-handle, revolve the fan in the 
system of elements. The Correctness blower very rapidly. The powerful 
of the theory of the existence of such current of air thus produced is direct- 
a system has thereby received an im- ly delivered on the charcoal in the pot, 
port^t additional proof. and a high de^gree of heat is rapidly 
. .^ . Sittained.— Scientific American. 
Clarifymg Alcoholic Liquids. 

''^J^^'^k'''^'?? mixture is recom- Explosion of Chlorate of Potas- 

mended by Dieterich in the Pharm. ^i^^ k ^^^^^^^^^XS^r^^\^^..^^ 

n^n^wtih . Slum. — A cunous explosion occurred 

cen^m.. ^^ Brookline, Mass., recently, when 

White of E)?e. 2 parts ^^^ lozenges containing chlorate of 

S^ith f f potassium exploded in the pocket of a 

^'*'^^** ^P*'^^ gentleman, who dropped his watoh 

For eveiy quart of liquid take about upon thetn quickly. [At least this was 

75 grains of the above mixture, shake stated to have been the cause. We 

repeatedly, set aside some days in a have strong doubto about it.— £d. Am. 

cool place, and filter. Drug.] 
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Coniine, the First Alkaloid Pre- 
pared by Synthesis. 

Though thousands of organic sub- 
stences have already been prepared 
synthetically, some of them of^very 
complex composition, yet up to the 
present year, no chemist succeeded in 
preparing any alkaloid synthetically, 
it is true that alkaloids could be sput 
up into several other bodies, and these 
be re-united again so as to reproduce tbe 
alkaloid (as in the case of atropine) . But 
this is onlv a partial synthesis. Com- 
plete syntnesis is a process which per- 
mits starting from the very elements 
and building the body up step by step. 
Naturally, tnis roimd-about way need 
not be exactly followed, all that is re- 
quired beiug this, that no substance 
be used for building up the final com- 
poimd which itself could not, if it 
were desired, be artificially produced. 
Coniine, or rather a closely allied 
body, had been obtained some time 
aeo, but though it was apparently 
identical with the natural alkaloid in 
all important respects^ yet it was not 
absolutely identical with it. Finally, 
however, a way was found to accom- 
plish the desired result. The discov- 
erer is Prof. A. Ladenburg, in Kiel, as 
was to be exi)ected from the dnft of 
his previously published works. 

At the meeting of the German Natu- 
raliste and Physicians, held at Berlin 
in September last, he read a paper on 
this subject, from which we take the 
following: 

The synthesis of coniine is based 
upon the fact that picoline (or methyl- 
pyridine) is condensed with paralde- 
hyde. Water is thereby removed, and 
an alpha-allylpyridine is produced. 
This body is reduced by treatment 
with sodmm and alcohol, whereby 8 
atoms of hydrogen are taken up, and 
the alphor-propyt-piperidine^ 

CftHioN.CHa.CBa.Cos = CaBitN, 

produced, which is a base having the 
same constitution as coniine, and 
agrees with the latter in chemical and 
physiological respect completely. But 
there is still a difference. 

Natural conitne is optically active, 
turning the plane of polarized light to 
the right. B\xt^epr6pyl-fiiperimnei% 
optically inert. Indeed, it was not to 
be expected otherwise, for up to the 
present no optically active body had 
been obteined by synthesis. An ex- 
planation of this fact is supposed be 
this, that all these substances exist in 
two modifications, one turning to the 
right, and the other to the left; and 
that^ when the body is prepar^ syn- 
thetically, an equivalent amount of 
each is formed, thus neutralizing each 
other in polarity. Now, Pasteur has 
previously shown that it is possible to 
cause the separation, from such a 
mixture, of one or the other of opti- 
cally active bodies, and one of these 
methods has led to succesa in the case 
of coniine. There are two tartaric 
acids, one turning polarized light to 
the right, the other to the left. The first 
is known as dextro-tartaric, and the 
second as Isevo-tartaric acid. Laden- 
burg prepared the dextro-tartrate of 
thealpha-proDyl-piperidine, and intro- 
duced into the supersaturated aque- 
ous solution of the salt a small crystal 
of dextro-tartrate of natural coniine. 
Upon tMs crystal as a nucleua only, 
the dextro-tartrate of right-polariz- 
ing pronyl-piperidine crystallized out, 
white tne dextro-tartrate of the left- 
polarizing base remained in solution. 
Hence one single operation succeeded 
in furnishing both optical varieties of 
the base. That which turned the plane 
of polarization to the right was now 
found to be absolutely identical with 
the natural one. Even the angle of 
rotation of the polarized li^t was 
identical in both. 

This is a grand step forw:ard, and 
does great honor to the discoverer. 
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who is, however, just enough in 
acknowledging that he would not have 
succeeded had he not been able to base 
his researches upon the masterly in- 
vestigations of Frof . A. W. Hofmann, 
who first cleared up the constitution 
of coniine. 

Prof. Hofmann, at the conclusion of 
the reading of the paper, stated that it 
is possible to convert active coniine 
into the opticallj^ inactive. It is first 
distilled over zinc-dust, whereby it 
loses six atoms hydrogen, and is 
changed to conyrine, which is com- 
pletely inactive. When this is again 
reduced to coniine, the latter base is 
found to be also inactive. — After 
Deutach, Chem. Zeit 

XJlezine. 

Ulbxinb was the subject of a paper 
read by Mr. A. W. Gerrard before the 
British Pharmaceutical Congress in 
August. The first notice respecting it 
appeared in the Pharnuxceuttcal Jour^ 
ruu in August, 1885, by the same au- 
thor, who nad extracted it from seeds 
of iTlex EuTopcBus, or Furze, and 
showed it to be a powerful organic 
base. It is contained, in smaller pro- 
portion, in the bark and young tops of 
furze. When the seeds are chewed 
they cause a peculiar sensation in the 
mouth and slight numbness of the 
tongue, audit was this property which 
led Mr. Qerard to undertake their ex- 
amination. Elxperiments to show the 
effects of the alkaloid have thus far 
been limited to frogs, in which it 
caused paralysis. 

To obtain it, 12 kilograms of the seed 
were percolated to exhaustion with 84^ 
alcohol; this, by distillation, gave 916 
grammes of extract, which separated, 
on standing, into a porous, brittle resin, 
intermixed with much fixed oil. The 
extract was warmed and shaken with 
6 successive liters of 1 per 1,000 hydro- 
chloric acid ; tiie separated mixed acid 
fluids were carefully neutralized with 
sodium bicarbonate, filtered and eva- 
porated to 1 liter. After standing 24 
hours, the clear liquid was decanted 
from the resin and further evaporated 
to 600 C.C., and, when cooled, treated 
with caustic soda in excess, and then 
shaken with 3 successive portions of 
chloroform. The separated and mixed 
chloroform was wefl shaken with hy- 
drochloric acid, which gave ulexine m 
solution as ahydrochlorate; and crys- 
tals formed on evaporation. 

To obtain free ulexine in a pure state, 
the hydrochlorate is several times re- 
crystallized from a watery solution, 
powdered, washed with pure alcohol, 
re-dissolved in water, and the base ex- 
tracted by the aid of soda and chloro- 
form. The latter having been allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, compact 
masses of long crystals are formed, 
but a granular powder results from 
rapid evaporation on a water-bath. — 
Pharm, Jour. 

Note on Eumys. 

For the manufacture of kumys, 
cow's milk may be used in place of 
mare's milk, if the greater portion of 
the cream is first removed ; as mare's 
milk contains 5.3-7.26 per cent of 
milk-sugar^ and cow's milk only 4.8 

\t] cent, it is sometimes advisable 

add some milk-sugar to the latter. 

The mean composition of eight sam- 
ples of kumys from mare's milk is 
given hj H. w . Wiley as : carbonic 
anhydride, 0.83 ; acidity, as lactic 
acid, 0.47 ; alcohol, 0.76 ; nitrogen, 
0.449; albuminoids, 2.56; fat, 2.08; 
milk-sugar, 4.38 ; water^ 89.32. These 
samples,|prepafed in Indianapolis, thus 
contain less alcohol and more fat 
than samples that have been analyzed 
previously . —After Amer. Chem, 
Joum, 

The Oil of Indian Ck>m is recom- 
mended by Curtman as a substitute 
for castor oil. 
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MEASUBING THE VOLUME OF 
SOLIDS. 

Kleimann, of Halle, on the Saale, 
has designed an apparatus for 
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approximately measuring the volume 
or solid bodies, which consists of a 
cylindrical vessel of sheet copper, 
about 4 inches in diameter and 2i 
inches high, surmounted by a conical 
top, from which projects a copper 
neck provided with a graduated glass 
tube. The bottom is attached by means 
of a bayonet catch and bears upon the 
centre of its upper surface a slmrp pin 
to support the object to be measured. 
The apparatus having been carefully 




Apparatus for measurinn: volume. 



filled with sifted fine dry sand to the 
lower mark in the scale, the sand is 
removed from the cylinder by invert- 
ing it (after closine the upper orifice 
of the neck) ; the object is afi&xed to 
the point and the sand is again replac- 
ed. The difference between the two 
levels on the graduated tube indicates 
the bulk of the object. The advantage 
of the apparatus consists in the rapid- 
ity with which it can be manipulated, 
the results obtained being within 
about one-half cubic centimeter of the 
true value.— After Zeitschr. f. In- 
strum,, 1886, 277. 

AN IMFBOVED RECEIVEIt. 

WHEN a gas is given off, during a 
distillation, and is to be caught 
in some liquid intended to retain it. 
the mere passage of the current of pas 
through a column of the liquid, with- 
out agitation of the latter, will some- 
times result in loss. This may be 
guarded against, according to R 
Bensemann, by using as a receiver one 
of the well-known absorption vessels 
designed by Will and Varrentrap. This 
is charged to the level shown in the 
cut with the absorbing liquid— for in- 




Beoflemaim^i receiver. 

Stance, with sulphuric acid when gas- 
eous ammonia is passing over— and 
the wide end of the receiver is connect- 
ed direcUv with the end of the con- 
denser. The current of gas is com- 
pelled to pass the column oi liquid with 
some pressure, and thereby causes a 
constant disturbance and agitation of 
the liquid, and a more complete ab- 
sorption OI the gas. At the same time, 
the liquid cannot be aspirated back 
into the retort.— jRep. d. Anal. Chem. 
No. 33. 

Disinfecting Mouth Wash.— Thy- 
mol, gr. V. ; Benzoic Acid, 3 ss. ; Tinc- 
ture of Eucalyptus, 3 ii j. ; Water, Oi. 



Note on Hydrochlorate of Cocaine. 

Mr. Biqnok, pharmacist and profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Lima, Peru, has 
sent a communication to the Archives 
de Pharm^acie (October 6th, 1886), from 
which we take the following : 

'* There is much difference of opinion 
among authorities regarding the best 
method to ascertiun the tnerapeutic 
value of any given sample of cocaine. 
This difference arises chiefly from the 
varying composition of the particular 
salts employed.' In order to obtain 
comparable results, it is necessary to 
employ the alkaloid, and to abandon 
the use of the commercial salts alto- 
gether, * which are very variable in 
comj^osition, and subject to numerous 
sophistications, particularly in other 
coimtries than }«*rance.* [We do not 
at all agree with the author in this. 
We have heard of no sophistication in 
this country, at least, and it would 
pay but poorly to commit such, as the 
very first trial would be sufficient to 
condemn the article.— Ed. Ah. Dr.] 
If physicians were to prescribe the 
pure alkaloid, they would be better 
able to judge of the effect of a given 
quantity of the drug. 

**The amorphous hydrochlorate of 
cocaine existing in commerce is hy- 
groscopic, slightly acid, and of a very 
variable composition. It gradually 
suffers decomposition, even when dry, 
and never contains, after one month^s 
interval, the same (quantity of cocaine. 

\' The solutions ot all salts of cocaine 
with mineral acids, and almost all 
those with organic acids, unless they 
are absolutely neutral, are liable to a 
peculiar fermentation which develofM 
abundant fungi or mould. This is 
particularly the case with solutions of 
the hydrochlorate at temperatures be- 
tween 26° and 28'* C. (77' to 82.4^ F.). 

*'But the benzoate of cocaine, or, 
rather, a solution of cocaine in benzoic 
acid, does not suffer this decomposi- 
tion, nor does it develop the above- 
' mentioned mould. This shows that it 
is superior to other salts." 

The author next i>roceeds to give his 
method of examim'ng cocaine to as- 
certain whether it is therapeutically 
pure: 

1. Dissolve the cocaine in seven 
times its weight of cold benzin. The 
solution must be transparent, color- 
less, and without insoluble residue. 

2. Agitate the benzin solution, twice 
successively, with its own volume of 
water containing five per cent of hy- 
drochloric acid, and precipitate the 
aqueous solution, when separated, 
with an excess of carbonate of sodium. 
On dissolving the dry precipitate in 
ether, cmd evaporating the ethereal 
solution, the residue should have the 
weight of the cocaine taken origi- 
nally, if it was pure. 

Should it be suspected that other al- 
kaloids are mixed with the cocaine, it 
is beet to use another method of ex- 
amination, namely, one in which the 
cocaine shall be entirely destroyed, 
while the other alkaloids remain unal- 
tered. This is accom]^lished by dis- 
solving a carefullv weighed quantity 
of the suspected alkaloid in water ren- 
dered alkaline with carbonate of so- 
dium. At the end of four hours, an 
excess of the carbonate is added, so as 
to precipitate all the alkaloids, and 
the precipitate then dissolved in ether. 
The weight of the alkaloids left after 
evaporation of the ether represents 
the quantity of foreim alkaloids, 
while all the cocaine Has been de- 
stroyed. 

The author states that the cocaine 
obtained by his process [with benzin 
and carbonate of sodium, which, by 
the way, is not original with the 
the author.— Ed. Am. iJr.] is therapeu- 
tically purcj and is of almost unvary- 
ing composition. It contains all the 
anaesthetic virtues of coca, and ^'its 
ancesthetic power is greater than that 
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of ckemiccdly pure cocaine." It ^^" 
tains only about 80 per cent of cryBtai- 
lizable cocaine, and the other w P^lr 
cent consist almost entirely of a poison- 
ous and odorous substance possessing 
all the chemical and j^hysiological 
effects of crystallised cocaine, differing 
from it only in its physical properties. 
NoTK OF Ed. Am. Dr.— while the 
author may be perfectly correct in his 
statements regsurding modes of testing, 
and therapeutic effects of the cocaine 
prepared according to this method, it 
appears rather strange that he should 
declare this impure cocaine to be more 
active than the pure crystallized alka- 
loid. Might there not be some connec- 
tion between this remarkable state- 
ment and the fact that crude cocaine 
is manufactured at Lima and exported 
to Europe and this countrv, in both of 
which tne crystallizable alkaloid alone 
is now regarded as the only reliable 
standard of valuation, the non-crystal- 
lizable portion being held at a dis- 
count. 

Pyrophosphate of Iron Water. 

A niLUTB solution of pyrophosphate 
of iron in water hcus long been usied as 
a ferruginous tonic in cases of chloro- 
sis, or other conditions requiring iron. 

A correspondent of the Zettschrift 
dea Oesterr. Apoth, Vereins sends the 
following formula: 

Solution of Chloride of Iron .... 18 parte. 

Pyrophosphate of Sodium ...... 80 ^ ' 

Distilled Water 1,000 •* 

[The original has Solution of Chloride 
of Iron. 20 parts; but, in substituting, 
asw e nave done, the XT. S. solution, 
which is much stronger, 13 parts will 
answer for this.— Ed. Am. Dr.] Mix 
the iron solution with 600 parts of the 
water, and dissolve the sodium salt in 
the rest of the water. Add the second 
solution to the iron solution until the 
precipitate first formed is redissolved. 
Fill the liquid in i pint and pint bot- 
tles; cork well, ana keep in a cool 
place. 

[If this solution is prepared with the 
addition of some sugar emd a moderate 
amount of pleasant aromatics, and if 
it be, moreover, charged with carbonic- 
acid gas, a very agreeable iron tonic 
may w produced. It will be preieT- 
able, in tnis case, to diminish the pro- 
portion of solid constituents.] 

Purified Storax. 

DiSTERiOH ffives the foUowing for- 
mula for puri^ng commercial storax. 

Introduce 1,000 parts of liquid storax 
and 750 parts of ether into a suitable 
flask, shake tmtil the storax is dis- 
solved (that is, until the storax and 
ether form a homogeneous mixture). 
Then add 100 parts of dry sulphate of 
sodium in powder, shake thoroughly, 
and set the flask aside. The aqueous 
liquid collecting at the bottom is drawn 
off, and this is repeated as long as any 
aqueous liquid is deposited. The ethe- 
real solution is then filtered in a cool 
place and in a covered funnel, the 
ether is distilled off in a water-bath, 
and the residue is the purified storax. 

Average yield, 800 to 800 parts of the 
latter.— After Fharm. Centralh. 

Aloohol in Arotio laohens.— The ex- 
treme richness of the nulk of the rein- 
deer, that feed on the wild mosses of 
Sweden, has led to an examination of 
the moss cu9 an article of food. These 
researches have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a number of moss dealers 
in Russia and Sweden, and a prosper- 
ous and growing interest has been 
developed. The moss employed yields 
on an average as much alcohol as 
good grain, and three times as much 
as potatoes. The supply is practically 
inexhaustible, as it is spread over vast 
tracts, extending from the Baltic to 
Behring Straits. 



Test for Bromides. 

Sodium carbamate is immediately 
decomposed by sodium hypobromite, 
but not by hypochlorite. Therefore 
when sodium bromide is added to a 
solution containing sodiiun carbamate, 
hypochlorite and hydroxide (soda), ni- 
trogen is evolved ; this is shown to be 
due to the intermediate formation of 
hypobromite, hence a small quantity 
of bromide will decompose a laijse 
quantity of carbamate. The initial 
rate of the action is more rapid the 
greater the mass of the bronude, al- 
though the final result is the same 
with both weak and strong solutions. 
This reaction forms a delicate test for 
bromine in presence of unlimited quan- 
tities of chlorides, hypochlorites, etc. 
For this purpose two equal quantities 
of the test mixture are shaken, one 
with the suspected liquid, one with an 
equal volume of distilled water; sifter 
resting sometime, if bromine is present 
gas will be seen coming off in the one 
and not in the other, or at least not to 
the same extent. In this way it is easy 
to detect one part of bromine in 6,000 
of water. Iodides give a slight action, 
probably due to ti-aces of bromine as 
impurity. Sodium carbamate may be 
prepared by dissolving ammonium car- 
Damate'*' in a stronjg solution of soda, 
and allowing the mixture to stand over 
sulphuric acid under a bell-jar, or by 
treating ammonium carbamate with a 
mixture of sodium hypochlorite and 
hydroxide.— J. Chem. Soc. 

Curious Effect of Iodoform upon 
Silver* 

A FEMALE patient of Dr. Poncet, of 
Lyon, to whom he had been applying 
iodoform dressings, reported to him 
that all soups and other diet which 
she ate with a silver spoon had a very 
disagreeable taste, ana that the spoon 
itself had a garlicky odor. 

On examining this matter, Dr. Pon- 
cet found that any object of silver 
when broufi^ht in contact with iodo- 
form actually gave out a dieagreeable 
odor when rubbed. If a piece of silver 
is touched with the fineers, after they 
had been in contact with iodoform, the 
sUver will have acquired a nauseous 
odor, resembling garlic, which be- 
comes noticeable as soon as the piece 
is rubbed with the fingers or with a 
rag. The odor is strongest if iodoform 
has actually been in contact with the 
silver. 

The following experiment demon- 
strates the great volatility of iodoform, 
and, at the same time, its great affinity 
for silver. Place two pieces of silver 
into a room some distance from each 
other. Upon a table, situated not too 
close, place a bottle containing a few 
grammes of iodoform, the stopper of 
which is left out, and leave them in 
this condition for eight hours. At the 
end of this time, the silver will have 
acquired the characteristic odor. 

Copper and iron are not affected in 
this manner. Consequently^ Dr. Pon- 
cet recommends that physicians treat- 
ing their patients with iodoform dress- 
ings should caution them against using 
silver spoons. 

This xurious phenomenon may also 
be used, according to Dr. Poncet, to 
ascertain whether any patient treated 
with iodoform is fully under its infiu- 
ence. It is then only necessary to let 
the patient touch a piece of sU ver with 
his saliva, and then to rub the piece 
with a rag. If iodoform was absorbed, 
the characteristic odor will be notice- 
able. This is called by Dr. Poncet 
the Pilver test. —After Arch, dePharm, 

Note of Ed. Ah. Dr.— We have 
made a few experiments, and find the 
facts as stated by Dr. Poncet. It is 
difficult to describe the odor. But it 

* This nmy be obtained bjr treating ordinaiy car- 
bonate of ammonium with alcoboL The alcohol 
eztnots carbamate of ammonium. See U. S. 
Fharm. wider Ammanii Carbontu, 



seems to us that thi^^^J:^© U) one of 
the decomposition p^'^^^/^fe of iodo- 
form, which latter iB P^bably slowly 
decomposed by the met&i 

Phenomena in Filtration. 

GEBSTMAim, of Berlin, has made ex- 
periments in filtering saline solutions 
through a system of capillary 
tubes, such as are, for instance, 
afforded by porous clay-cells, and hsB 
found that there passes through the 
bottom at first a liquid containing less 
saline matter than the original solu- 
tion. This is followed by one a little 
more concentrated, until finally the 
saline solution passes through un- 
changed. This phenomenon is ex- 
plained by supposing that a crust of 
the salt is at fiist formed along the wall 
of the capill^-y tube, whereby the 
solution becomes more dilute. Next 
there is formed a lining of the other 
constituent, viz., the water, in conse- 
quence of which the exuding solution 
becomes again denser. Finally, the 
wall of the tube ceases to have any in- 
fiuence upon the liquid, so that the 
solution can finally pass unchanged. 

These results were communicated 
by the author in a paper read before 
the Convention of German Naturalists 
and Physicians at Berlin. From the ah- 
stract of the paper which has reached 
us, we cannot tell whether the author 
was aware of the experiments and 
papers of Prof. J. U. Iloyd, referring 
to this same phenomenon (Proceedl 
Amer. Pharm, Asaoc., voL 83 [1884], 
p. 410 sqq.). 

Salol.— A writer in the Philadelphia 
Medical Times says that Prof, von 
Nencki, of Berne, the discoverer of 
this substance, perceived that he was 
dealing with an antiseptic substance of 
a novel rharacter which seemed des- 
tined to take the place of salicylate of 
sodium in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism. Given in the different varie- 
ties of rheumatismal affections, it has 
met, we are told, with greater success 
than salicylate of sodium. It has also 
been tried in phthisis, when it brought 
down the temperature from 104** F. to 
96.8** F., or 2' below normal. It is ad- 
vised to commence with small doses, 
and would perhaps prove serviceable 
in diabetes m place of phenol, and as a 
local antiseptic in intestinal catarrh. 
One of the most important uses of 
salol, says the writer quoted, will most 
likely be in catarrh of the bladder. 
Urine in which a little salol was placed 
kept without decomposition for over 
six weeks, and in all cases the patients' 
urine became <x>mpletely aseptic. 

Salol is almost insoluble, and its use 
as an antiseptic in place of iodoform, 
the American journal savs, has al- 
readv given such results that it may 
be able to replace not only the last- 
named substance, but the hi^v dan- 
gerous corrosive sublimate. W nether 
salol destroys bacteria or not may stfil 
bean open question, but we are assured 
that it certainly prevents their devel- 
opment, and is thus suitable for dust- 
ing over wounds. — Monthly Magazine, 

Kursery Hair Lotion. 

Quillaia bark 1 os. 

Eaude Cologne 1 " 

Rectified Spirits 8 << 

Water 7 " 

Digest for seven days, and filter into 
a mixture composed of the following : 

Almond Oil 2 oz. 

Solution of Ammonia 1 oz. 

Tincture of Capsicum 2 drs. 

Jockey Club J dr. 

Camphor Water to 20 oz. 

Mix by shaking. The oil may be 
omitted, and glycerin used in its 
place. This lotion is to be used for 
washing the children's heads, and car- 
bolic soap should be used edong with 
it,— Chem. and-Drugg. 
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THE Swiss Gk>veminent appears to 
have a novel and ingenious way 
of providing medical supplies for its 
troops without putting its hands too 
deep into its pocket, when the annual 
xnanoBuvres are ahout to take place, 
the pharmacists of a city in the neigh- 
borhood are usually given the chance 
of TWi^lriTig their fortunes in this way. 
A contract is entered by them with tne 
government medical service, that they 
will furnish aU the medicines required 
for man and beast. When the manoeu- 
vres are over, they are compelled to 
take back, at a discount of twenty-five 
per cent, everything that is left over 
^' and still in a condition to be used." 
In what condition the goods g^enerall^ 
come back can be readily imacdned, if it 
is remembered that some of tnem have 
been packed— according to regulations 
—in styles of packages altogether im- 
suitable to rough handling. Kecently, 
the pharmacists of Freiburg had been 
called upon by the Surg;eon-General of 
the Swiss army to furnish the medical 
supplies. But they, one and all, refused 
to accept the conditions that they must 
take back the leavings. Whereupon 
the said Surgeon-General, Dr. Zie^ler, 
of Berne, publishes an edict in which 
he orders that the supply of medicines 
has been conferred upon a pharmacist 
of Berne, and that no payment should 
be made to an^ pharmacist of Freiburg 
for any medicines whatever. But the 
climax is capped by paragraph 3 of his 
ukase, whicn reads as foUows: 

* * The sick of the garrison at Freiburg 
[which is some distance from Berne] 
whose condition necessitates the em- 
ployment of medicines other than those 
carried in the ambulances are to be 
at once transferred elsewhere." Here 
is a state of things! The pharmar 
cists are supposed to sell to govern- 
ment a lot of dru^, simple and com- 
pound, at tax-pnce. After a time, 
they are compelled to buy back, with 
twenty-five percent discount, what is 
left, for the use of the dear public, 



which ought to consider itself honored 
by being permitted to consume the 
leavings of the noble defenders of the 
country. And if the pharmacists re- 
fuse these conditions, tne soldiers who 
need medicines not carried in the 
army medicine chests, must be carried 
to some other place where the medicine 
may be procured from a pliable phar- 
macist willing to accept the govern- 
ment's terms. 

Had we been told of such a condition 
of things existing in the Fiji Islands, or 
in Ashantee, we might not have been 
surprised. But that our sister republic 
should stoop to such practices is a 
thing we cannot comprehend. 

'T^o judge from a recent publication 
JL by the Department of State, the 
system pursued, for five years past, of 
publishing a monthly volume of con- 
sular reports has excited much com- 
ment in the British consular service, 
and is likely to lead to the adoption by 
it of this American scheme. Those 
who have not taken the trouble to 
become familiar with this series of 
Government publications cannot be 
aware of how important it is from a 
commercial point of view, and inter- 
eeting to the ^neral reader. It ought 
to be found m every public library. 
Indeed, when it was first issued, it was 
greatly in demand as a text-book for 
classes in reading in some public 
schools. We have freauently made 
use of it as a source of information 
especially demanded by the drug trade, 
but there have been many reports for 
which we have not been able to find 
space, but which would well repay 
tnose who will take the trouble to reaid 
them. 



THE Lancet, of Sept. 18th, quoting 
from the address by Mr. Thomas 
Greenish before the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, says that Mr. 
Greenish referred at some len^h to the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the 
art of pharmacy. He stated that the 
British Pharmacopoeia in no way rep- 
resented the advance which haa been 
made in their department of science 
in the lon^ interval which had elapsed 
between its publication and the pre- 
ceding issue. It was simply a collec- 
tion of fragmentary papers, with an 
absence of the applied practical knowl- 
edge necessary for the proper elabora- 
tion of such a work. The result had 
been most unfortunate, and, excepting 
in some of the lar^ centres and more 
important provincial towns, pharmacy 
had no existence for pharmacists, the 
whole of the work being absorbed by 
medical men, to the detriment of the 
interests of those whose legitimate 
calling it was supposed to be. Pre- 
scriptions were now so rare that, when 
one made its appearance once a fort- 
night or thereaoout,' there was quite 
an excitement to see the curious inter- 
ruption to their ordinary duties. 
There was a growing evil which might 
be called ^* wholesale prescribing for 
the medical profession." Proprietary 
prep£trations, for the most part ''fac- 
tory made," were thrust upon doctors 
and unblushingly advertised,, sapping 
the foundations of pharmacy ana de- 
priving the pharmacist of the legiti- 
mate practice of his calling. Chemists 
were harassed by the demand for these 
proprietary medicines. 



based upon that followed in Great 
Britain ; the organization of examining 
boards; thesubiects of examination; 
uniformity in pharmaceutical legisla- 
tiouj and poison laws; interchange of 
certificates, and the sale of proprietary 
remedies. 



A RECENT communication from Mr. 
H. Shillinglaw, of Melbourne, in- 
forms us of a conference held by dele- 
gates from New South Wales, New 
Zealand, South AustrsJia, Tasmania, 
and Queensland, on the 27th, 28th, ana 
29th of October. The subjects dis- 
cussed were a uniform system of phar- 
maceutical education, embracing a 
preliminary examination similar to the 
one rejqjuiredin Great Britain; appren- 
ticeship o£ four years ; a course otstudy 



The Kings Ck>imty Pharmaoeuti- 
oal Society has inaugurated a second 
course of lectures for drug-clerks, at 
No. 120 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, at 
2:30 P.M., on the dates mentioned be- 
low. The lecturers are all members of 
the Society, and the topics are of de- 
cided ana practical mtereet. The 
prizes offered and a low charge for mar 
triculation are calculated to stimulate 
an interest on the part of students. 
The course is announced as follows: 
Kov. 11th, The Field of Pharmacy, L. 
T. Perkins. Nov. 18th, Elementary 
Lessons in Botany, W. P. DeForest. 
Nov. 24th, General Nature of Poisons 
and why they kill ^C. E. de La Vergne, 
M.D. Deo. 2d, The Chemical Ele- 
ments, R. G. Ecdes, M.D. Dec. 9th, 
Proximate Principles and Constituents 
of Drugs, Wm. P. DeForest Deo. leth, 
Antiseptics, Deodorizers, and Disin- 
fectants, Geo. H. Fowler, M.D. 1887. 
Jan. 6th, Methods of Extraction, Be- 
percolation, etc., E. R. Squibb, M.D. 
Jan. 13th, Lower Forms of Plant life, 
R. G. Eccles, M.D. Jan. 20th. Chem- 
istry as Related to Pharmacy, Prof. F. 
W. Hooper, of Adelphi Academy. 
Jan. 27tii, Toxicology, L. D. Sheets, 
M.D. Feb. 8d, Chemistry, with Ex- 
periments, Mr. J. C. Carawell. Feb. 
10th, How to Manage your Prescrip- 
tion Counter, C. R. Paddock. Feb. 
17th, The Microscope and some of its 
Uses in Pharmacy, Jos. H. Hunt, M.D. 
Feb. 24th, ''Standards," and how to 
be Accurate, L. £. Nicot. March 8d. 
Reasons Why in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Luther F. Stevens. March 
10th, Drugs containingAlkaloids and 
Glucosides, Wm. P. DeForeat. March 
17th, Acrid and Corrosive Poisons, 
Chas. E. de La Vergne, M.D. March 
24th, Manufacture of Galenicals, L. 
T. Perkins. March dlst. Uses of 
Chemistry, R. G. Eccles, M.D. April 
7th, Apparatus and How to Use it, 
Thos. D. McElhenie. April 14th, Min- 
eral and Vegetable Drugs, Wm. P. 
DeForest. April 2l8t, General Re- 
view of the winter's work, L. F. Ste- 
vens. 



Chapter 390, Laws of 1886. 

An Act to amend section four him- 

dred and four of the Penal Code. 

Passed May 14th, 1886; three-fifths 

being present. 

The People of the State of Now York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: * 

Section 1. Section four hundred and 
four of the Penal Code is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows : 

f404. A person who sells^ gives 
away, or disposes of any poison or 
poisonous substance (except upon the 
order or prescription of a regularly 
authorizea practising physician) with- 
out attaching to the vial, box, or par- 
cel, containing such poisonous sub- 
stance, a label with the name and 
residence of such person, the word 
' ' poison, " and the name of such poison, 
alt written or printed thereon in plain 
and le^ble characters; and a person 
who, after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and eightynseven, 
sells, gives away, or disposes of, or 
offers for sale any sulphate or other 
preparation of opium or morphine, 
except paregoric and those prepara- 
tions containing two grains or less of 
opium or morphine to the ounce, with- 
out attaching to the bottle, vial, box, 
or package containing such sulphate 
or other prep£tration of opium or 
morphine [note the curious cnemistry 
of the legislators.— Ed. Am. Da.], a 
scarlet lapel lettered in wbite letters, 
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plainly naming the contents thereof, 
with the name and residence of such 
person, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

§ 2. Tuis act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

The Toronto, Canada, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has lately 
made a rule requiring of candidates 
for its degree a thorough knowledge 
of pharmaceutical mampulations and 
the preparation of GcQenical com- 
pounds. Trinity Medical College has 
also made a change in its mode of 
teaching pharmacology, the course 
embracing eighty lectures on materia 
medica and therapeutics, forty lec- 
tures on pharmacy, and twenty lec- 
tures on prescribing. 
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The new building for the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy is nearly com- 

Eletea , and the class this year nimibers 
fty-five students. 



A LOCAL journal says that the total 
production of peppermint oil in Wayne 
County, N. Y., aurine the past season 
has been about twice that of any season 
for over ten years. The average of the 
plants has been the largest ever known 
in America, and this accoimts for the 
gradual decline in the value of oil. The 
extent of the peppermint yield was un- 
derestimated when the market opened 
in August. 



The Norfolk and Portsmouth (Va.) 
Pharmaceutical Association have fit- 
ted up a meeting-room in Norfolk in 
connection with which they have es- 
tablished a reading-room and a mu- 
seimi of rare crude drugs, chemicals, 
apparatus, etc.. which are open at all 
times to all pnarmacists and physi- 
cians. Contributions of books, jour- 
n^, museum specimens, etc., wOl be 
received with gratitude by the Secre- 
tary, J. W. Thomas, Jr. 



The San Franoisoo Branch of the N. 
R D. A. has elected as its officers: 
President, Val. Schmidt; Secretary, 
C. A. Bayly; Treasurer, J. H. Dawson. 



Dr. Alexander von Butlerow, Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry in the 
University of St. Petersburg, is dead. 



The Blakiston's Physioian's Visit- 
ing lost for 1887 is now in its thirty- 
sixth year of publication, and contains 
several improvements upon its preced- 
ing editions. It is the visiting list 
which is most extensively used among 
physicians, and should be kept in 
stock by pharmacists in places where 
book-stores do not render it unneces- 
sary. 

Bad Ebtbots of Dressings of Mbrt 
ouaio CHLORmB. — At the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, two resident-surgeons have 
been absent on sick-leave, on account 
of the effects of absorption of the drug 
in their daily handling of corrosive- 
sublimate dressings. — Med. Times. 

The report made by the Academy of 
Medicine on the consumption of alco- 
hol in France is not encouraging. 
Since the law of 1880, which abolished 
licenses, drinking shops have enor- 
mously increased. A committee of the 
Academy has suggested, as a remedy, 
that alcohol should be made a State 
monopoly. 

A Brr of soft paper is recommended 
by an English doctor for dropping 
medicines into the eye, as being equally 
effective as brushes, glass droppers, 
etc., and far lees likely to introduce 
foreign substances. 



Eulyptol. 

EuLYPTOL [or eulylyptol, according 
to other sources] is a name ^ven by 
Dr. Schmeltz, of Nice, to a mixture of 

Salicylic Aoid 6 parts 

Carbolic Acid 1 part 

Oil of Eucalyptus 1 *• 

This is stated by the author to be a 
very effective antiseptic. 

Given internally, it is reported to be 
borne in quite large doses, as much as 
120 to 150 grains having been given in 
one day. Dr. Schmeltz uses it with 
success in articular rheumatism; it 
produces much less humming in the 
ears than salicylate of sodium.— BwW. 
de Th&rap. 

Solidifled Liniments.*— The applica- 
tion of liquid liniments is often a mat- 
ter of some difficulty when the medi- 
cament is to be brought in contact 
with some part of the body in the 
upright {Kxsition, but this does not 
seem up to the present to have attract- 
ed the attention of pharmacologists. 
The Ijtncet suggests the solidification 
of liniments by the addition of some 
gelatinizing material, so as to enable 
uiem to be employed '^ with some ap- 
proach to definiteness of quantity and 
to the greater convenience of the pa- 
tient." 

Purifloation of Vegetable Oils. 

Chloride of zinc has recently been 
proposed, by Dr. Moriz Herzog^ as an 
ag^t for purifying vegetable oils. 

w hen operating on the large scale, 
the following procedure is recom- 
mended : 

The crude oil is mixed with one-half 
per cent of a syrupy solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc (sp. gr. 1.860) and thor- 
oughly stirred. At first it acquires a 
yellowish-brown, afterwards a dark- 
brown color, and, after forty-eight 
hours, or after longer standing, dark- 
brown flakes settle at the bottom of the 
mixing vessel. The oil is next mixed 
with water and heated, then allowed 
to settle, afterwards steam blown 
through it, and the oil finally permitted 
to separate from the aqueous liquid. 
It will then have acquired a light color 
and be almost free from impurities. A 
further treatment with steam will pro- 
duce a still finer quantity of oil.— Jvei*- 
este Erf. und Erf. 

A Hew Delicate Beaotion for Prussio 
Add. 

G. YoRTMANK applies the reaction 
discovered by Playfair, viz., the violet 
color produced when alkali sulphides 
are brought in contact with nitroprus- 
side of sodium, for the detection of 
prussic acid, in the following manner: 

The liquid to be tested for hydrocy- 
anic acid is mixed with a few drops of 
solution of nitrite of potassium, two to 
four drops of solution of ferric chlo- 
ride, ana enough diluted sulphuric acid 
to convertthe yellowish-brown color of 
the basic ferric scdt at first formed into 
light yellow. The solution is now 
heated to incipient boiling, cooled, 
mixed with a few drops of ammonia to 
precipitate the excess of iron, filtered, 
and tne filtrate mixed with a tew drops 
of highly diluted, colorless sulphide of 
ammomum. If hydrocyanic acid was 
present, a fine violet color will appear, 
which will change in a few minutes to 
blue, green, and finally yellow. If the 
liquid shows only a bluish-green tint, 
only traces of the acid are present. — 
Monatsch. f. Chem. 

Naphthalin as a Caxise of Cataraot. 

— ^M. Bouchard has managed to induce 
cataract in rabbits by introducing 
naphthalin into the digestive canal. 
The quantity required for the purpose 
was a daily dose equal to a thousandth 
part of the animal's weight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Berry's Peroolator. 




of them for the past two years and 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
gives perfect satisfaction. 1 prepare 
my own fluid extracts and tinctures 
with it, and have no waste of cJcohol 
worth mentioning. In making one 
pint of fluid extract, I reserve Uie first 
fourteen ounces, then exhaust with 
water and evaporate to two ounces and 
add to the reserve. I have not had a 
f ailm*e since I got it and think M. E. 
B. would be well pleased with it. 
I remain, yours truly, 
C. E. H. 

Iroquois, Out. 

Thomas' Eleotrio Oil. 

Inclosed find formula for Thomas' 
Electric Oil as given by L. L. Briggs, 
of New ELampton, Iowa: 

9Gam Camphor i oe. 

OilGaullheria i " 

** Orifi^anum i *• 

Chloroform 1 ** 

Laudanum 1 '* 

Oil Sassafras 1 " 

** Hemlock 1 *« 

" Turpentine 1 " 

Bala. Fir 1 " 

Tr. Quaiacum 1 " 

«* Catechu 1 " 

Alcohol 4 pts. 

Alkanet suflAcient to oofor. 

Yours, H. & W. Ejephart. 

Thompson's Eye-Water. 

Taken from Kilner^s formulary : 

9 Sulphate of Copper . ...gre. z. 

•* Zinc •* ad. 

Rose Water 2 pts. 

Tr. Camphor 4 drs. 

** Saffron 4 " 

Mix and filter. 

H. SC W. KSPHABT. 

Bkbrism Spamos, Mioh. 



<< Parisian Carmine." — This is a 
favorite cosmetic at the present time, 
and is made as follows : 

Two parts of the finest quality of 
carmine found in trade are mixed care- 
fully with one part of the best French 
chalk (talc) to the finest possible pow- 
der. The latter ingredient IB not added 
as a sophistication, but because it as- 
sists or facilitates the application of 
the carmine to the face. In the shops 
at Bordeaux, the packets of this prepa- 
ration are laoellea Carmin Parisien.— 
Monthly Magazine. 

An Ancient Presoription for Hy- 
drophobia.— In 1806, the State of New 
York dkid one John M. Crous, on the 
26th of March, $1,000 for his prescrip- 
tion to cure hydrophobia. According to 
Xhe Albany Qazette, of March31st, 1606, 
this consisted of one ounce of the jaw- 
bone of a dog, burned and puiver^ 
ized, the false tongue of a newly 
foaled colt, dried and pulverised, 
and a ** scruple of verdigreas," raised 
on the surface of old copper by laying 
it in moist earth. Directions for treat- 
ment foUowed, involving, in a certain 
contingency, a dose of 120 drops of 
Uquid laudanum. 

The Quantity of Olive Oil produced 
in Italy last year is in 1885 reported as 
being 52.34^ below the average annual 
yielcT, which is calculated at 74,921,000 
eaUons. Of the 39,212,800 gallons pro- 
duced, llj^ was of superior qualityt 
7^ good, and 16;^ mediocre. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ 
must he received by the 5th of the 
months and must in every case be 
accompaniedbythe name and address 
of the toriter, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,794.— Beiohert's Method of 
Butter Analyais (Louisville). 

Prof. E. Waller, of New York, re- 
cently published a modificatioii of 
Beichert's process, which may be 
f otmd in the The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society^ 1886, p. 155. 

No. 1,795.— La Fayette Mixture. 

A correspondent desires to know 
where he C€ui find the original publica- 
tion of this formula. 

We are unable as yet to furnish any 
clue to its origin besides the statement 
by one of our friends, who devotes 
special attention to venereal diseases, 
that the formula is *' said to have been 
brought to this country during the 
last century, by a certain general of 
that name, for personal use." 

No. 1,796.— Ottonia Aniflum (M.). 

Ottonia Anisum is the botanical name 
given by Sprengel to a piperaceous 
plant of Brazil which is called jabor- 
andi in some districts. It is well 
known that the nameya5ora?u2t is ap- 
plied to various plants belonging to 
the natural families Piperacese and 
Rutacese. Ottonia Anisum Spr. (or 
Serronia Jaborandi Guill., or Ottonia 
Jaborandi £th.) has been used in 
homoeopathic practice, but, so far as 
we know, never by the regular school. 

No. 1,797.— Sublimate Paper as 
Dressing (Subscriber). 

It is only quite recently that we have 
seen a notice in Schmidt's Jahrbiieher 
on this subject. Dr. Gk>edicke reports 
that he hsa for more than a year been 
in the habit of using filtenn^ paper 
clipped into a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate containing 2 parts of the salt 
in 1,000 together with 5 oer cent of 
glycerin, and afterwards aried. The 
paper is applied to the wound in from 
S to 8 layers and fastened by a band- 



No. 1,798.— Removal of Ink Stains 
fkrom the Skin (W.). 

Oxalic acid is probably the simplest 
and cheapest agent for removme 
stains of iron-ink. A mixture of equal 
parts of oxalic and citric acids is still 
better, as it seems to have a more rapid 
solvent action. 

Ni^rosine ink is best removed by 
friction with a nail-brush and plenty 
of water and soap. 

Eosineink soon yields to ammonia 
and friction. 

Violet aniline ink is readily removed 
by washing with a mixture of alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

No. 1,799.— A Bothersome Pill-Mass 
(W. E. D.). 

This corre8])ondent sends us the fol- 
lowing prescription which, he says, he 
tried twice without getting a good 
mass. At the third trial he succeeded. 

I(Cupri Sulphatis gr. 82 

Acidi Carbolici gr. 30 

Extr. Qentianaa gr. 80 

M. Fiant pilulsB 30. 

He does not say how he managed 
the third time. 

The pills evidently require some 
fibrous powder to absorb the liquid 
and keep them from collapsing. If 
crystallized carbolic acid is triturated 
with sulphate of copper, the mass will 
require much less fibrous powder. If 
the liquefied acid is taken, it wiU re- 
quire more. A little powdered althsea 
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or liquorice root will overcome the dif- 
ficulty. 

No. 1,800.— Kentish's Ointment (A.). 

The name of this is not '* Kentish 
Ointment,^' and the county of Kent in 
England has nothing to do with it. It 
is named after Dr. Edw. R. Kentish, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (died in 1832), 
who wrote ''An Essay on Bums, es- 
pecially upon those which happen to 
workmen in mines from the explosion 
of inflammable air, etc.'^ (London and 
Edinburgh, 1798), in which he recom- 
mends the following : 

9 Cerati Resinaa S 2 

Olei TerebinthinaB 3 2 to 4 

This has long been in great repute, 
and is even yet in use. 

No. 1,801. — Prescription Query. 
(C. P. C). 

''Wherein lies the danger in dis- 
pensing the following : 

Nitric Acid 8 fl. dr. 

Tincture of Chloride of Iron.6 fl. dr.'* 

The risk is simply this, that the ni- 
tric acid will react with the alcohol of 
the tincture, and produce aldehyde, 
nitrous and probably also nitric ether, 
and perhaps other volatile compounds, 
which have low boiling points, and 
would either cause an explosion of the 
bottle, if this were stoppered, or which 
would, at all events, gradually become 
dissipated. We can see no use for a 
mixture like the above. If the two 
sultotances are to be combined, the 
acid should be employed in a dilute 
condition. If it is intended to com- 
bine the caustic properties of the acid 
with the styptic properties of the iron, 
the solution (not the tincture) of chlo- 
ride of iron should be used. 

No. 1,802. — Pormio Aoid itom Chlo- 
ral (E. A. C). 

"Please inform me ii formic acid 
would at any time be produced by the 
following: 

^Chloral Hydr gr. 26 

Acid. Carbohc gr. 15 

Yaselini | 1 

M. Fiat unguentum. 

' ' I contend that it will not be formed, 
unless some alkali be present. If formic 
acid is formed, how should they be 
combined so as to avoid this ?" 

Answer. — You are perfectly correct 
in contending that the chloiul would 
suffer no decomposition under the 
given circumstances. To decompose 
chloral into chloroform and the formate 
of an alkali metal, it would be neces- 
sary to add a caustic alkali to the 
chloraL 

No. 1,803.— Manullkoture of Spirit 
of Nitrous Ether (E. W. B.). 

6. asks us to outline the mode of 
manufacturing spirit of nitrous ether 
on a large scale ; and whether it is dis- 
tilled from a tinned copper still and 
condenser, or from glass. 

Tinned copper or other ordinary 
metals are unsuitable as materials of 
stills for making spirit of nitre, owine 
to the rapid action of the nitric acid 
upon the metal. Gl€iss flasks or retorts 
are the only suitable material. It is 
usual to use glass retorts, because, 
when flasks are employed, the pre- 
paration of the proper connections 
with the condenser requires more care 
and time. When working on a large 
scale, there is no necessity for deviat- 
ing from the proportions given in the 
pharmacopoeia. Only, instead of one 
apparatus Doing set up and kept going, 
a series of such apparatus is maide to 
do duty at the same time. 

No. 1,804.— Sidphate of Copper 
Crayons (M. S.). 

On pa^e 77 of our last April number 
we puolished several processes for pre- 
parmg cones or crayons of sulphate of 
copper. Here is an additional one ; 

Sulphate of Copper 60 parts. 

Oum Arabic, best 4 " 

Distilled Water 4 '* 
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Powder the sulphate of copper and 
pass it through a tqtj fine sieve (100 
meshes to the linear inch). Make a 
thick mucilage with the gum and 
water. Gradually incorporate with it 
the sulphate of copper, mixing them 
in a mortar until the mass has acquired 
a pilular consistence. Then roll this 
into cylinders of about two inches in 
length and of the thickness of a lead- 
pencil, or make it into cones of suitable 
size, and dry at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. They should be allowed to be- 
come quite hard and cohesive before 
being used. 

No. 1,805.— Pills of Protoohloride of 
Iron(A.,N.Y.). 

A method for preparing such pills 
has recently been given by A. Simon, 
in U Union pharm,, which the author 
recommends as preferable to that given 
bv the Codex, as the pills are not lia- 
ble to spoil from an oxidation of the 
iron salt. This formula is as follows : 

Protroohloride of Iron (Fer. 

reus chloride) 75 grs. - 

Sugar, powdered 15 ** 

Aithsda, li •• 16 " 

TragacsDth, powdered 8 ** 

Syrup ^ q. B. 

Make 50 pills, roll them in powdered 
(or reduced) iron, and tiien coat them 
with balsam of Tolu dissolved in ether. 
Boll them, while still wet with this so- 
lution, in powdered sugar; allow them 
to dry, remove the excess of sugar by 
sifting^ and finally give them a second 
coat or balsam. Ireserve them in well- 
stoppered vials. 

No. 1,806.— Druggists' Sifting Ma- 
chine (D.). 

The best hand-sifting machine for 
druggists* use which we are acquainted 
with is that originally patented and 
sold by Harris, of Sprin^eld, Mass. 
It works by a shuttle motion, the sieve 
being square, and travelling on roll- 
ers. Below the sieve is a drawer 
Vhich receives the powder, and the 
machine is provided with a lid which 
prevents the dust of the powder from 
Deing^ scattered about. The bottom of 
the sieve— the sieve proper— is remov- 
able. Any desired number of sieves, 
corresponding to different grades of 
powder, can be furnished with the ma- 
chine. The present owner of the pat- 
ent is Peter Perry, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Mr. J. T. Webber, comer of 
Main and State street, same city, has 
the agency for the sale of the ma- 
chines. 

^ No. 18,07.— Liquid Glue (Subscrib- 
er). 

It is not only acetic acid which may 
be used for preparing liauid glue, but 
also certain other acids, the most usual 
being nitric. Proceed as follows : 

Broak up 1 pound of good common 
^lue into small pieces, and pour upon 
It 1 pint of water, taking care that the 
whole of the glue shall in turn be 
brought in contact with the water, so 
that it may become uniformly soft. 
Then melt it, in a covered vessel, on a 
water-bath, cool it, and add 3i fl. oz. 
of nitric acid of spec. ^. 1.335, in 
small portions, stirring w^ after each 
addition. FinaUy put it in bottles. 
This*glue will not gelatinize, and still 
possess its full adhesive power. It is, 
however, very acid, and cannot be 
used where acids would be injurious. 
If the nitric acid were to be neutral- 
ized, the glue solution would lose most 
of its adhesiveness. 

If oxalic acid is used in place of nit- 
ric, and a ^ntle heat be employed 
while the acid acts on the ^lue, the re- 
sult is the same as with nitric, so far 
as adhesiveness is concerned. But 
there is this difference, that the oxalic 
acid may be removed by lime, and 
the residuary liquid ^lue will be f oimd 
to have lost none of its adhesive prop- 
erty. 
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No. 1,808.— PermanentStaich^aste 
(B.). 

Starcfa paste may be preserved in 
various ways. Probably the most 
usual is by adding to it some alum. 

We have for some time made use of 
the following formula which answers 
every purpose, the product keeping 
well, and having, besides, a pleasant 
odor: 

Starch 1 oz. 

Borax 1 oz. 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Tinct. Benzoin i fl. oz. 

Boiling Water 16 fl. oz. 

To the Boiling Water add the Borax 
and Glycerin. Then add the Starch 
previously made into a moderately 
thin paste with water. Stir until the 
Starcuis gelatinized. Then add the 
Tincture, and when the alcohol has 
boiled away, strain through loose- 
meshed muslin. Keep in small corked 
bottles. 

No. 1,809.— "Extract of Copaiba" 
(J. A. M.). 

Our correspondent asks us what 
** Thorn's Extract of Copaiba" is, 
which is mentioned in Milton's work 
on gonorrhoea recently published. 

In 1827, James Thorn, M.R.C.S., of 
London, published a pUmphlet entitled 
''Observations on tne Treatment of 
Gonorrhoea by a new Preparation &om 
the Balsam ot Copaiba " (London; for 
ffighley, 12mo, p. 27). This prepara- 
tion he called ''Extract of Copaiba." 
and it was to be prepared by carefully 
distilling the essential oil off the bal- 
sam when the residue (constituting 
five-sixteenths of the original balsam) 
constituted the * ' extract. " Of course, 
this is nothing else but the Reaina Co- 
paibas, which has, since that time, off 
and on, been highlv lauded as an effi- 
cient anti-blennorrhagic, etc. It was 
even made officinal m the last U. S. 
Pharm., but does not seem to be any 
better than the balsam itself. 

No. 1, 810. —Ink for Type- Writer (U. 
S. Army). 

1. *' Will aniline purple dissolved in 
glycerin, injure rubber, if the latter is 
constantly left in it?" 

No, it will not. 

2. ' ' What is the best way to dissolve 
the aniline color in mixing it with 
glycerin for ink to be used on pads, 
etc.?" 

Use the process published in our May 
number, m the paper by Mr. Isidor 
Furst. 

8. "Is there anything in the purple 
diamond dyes, which, when mixed 
with glycerin, will iniure rubber if 
constantly used on it ? " 

Not to our knowledge. 

4. ** Formula for black ink for type- 
writers ? " 

See Mr. Furst^s paper referred to 
above. [Note. —The ' ' tannin-black " 
mentioned on p. 131 of our volume for 
1884 is said to work well ; but we have 
been unable to procure it so far.] 

No. 1.811.— Black Ink or Paint for 
Lettering Tinned Ware (N. O.). 

The most simple compound for this 
purpose is a mixture of ordinar v shel- 
lac-varnish with lampblack. The lat- 
ter should be rubbed in a mortar with 
a little of the varnish until the mixture 
has become perfectly smooth and ho- 
mogeneous, when it may be diluted 
with enough of the varnish to make it 
of the proper consistence. 

An ink for this purpose may also be 
made by making a solution of 1 part of 
sulphate of copper in 20 parts of dis- 
tilled water, and adding two drops of 
hydrochloric acid for every 16 grains 
ot sulphate of copper used. A little 
mucilage ought also to be added. And 
besides, in order to be able to see the 
writing at once, a little pyrogallic acid 
may be added. For writing with this 
ink, a copper pen must be used. 

Another ink recommended for this 
purpose is prepared from 8 parts o 
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sulphate of copper, 4 parts of chloride 
of ammonium, 1 part of lamp-black, 6 
parts of acetic acid, and water q. s. 

No. 1,812.— Apiol (A. E. M.). 

Wo are asked the question : *' What 
am I supposed to dispense, when apiol 
is prescnbed ? Heretofore I have kept 
on hand a thick greenish liquid which 
apparently corresponds, in every re- 
spect, to the description given in the 
text-books or works of reference at my 
disposal. Nor have I ever been in- 
formed by the wholesale houses I dealt 
with, that any other kind is to be had 
in the market. Now I am told by one 
of my patrons that the proper kind of 
apiol to dispense is that which is in 
crystals. Will jo\x please state whether 
my informant is correct." 

Apiol was first obtained by Homolle 
and Joret, as a colorless, oily liquid 
which could be cooled to — 12** C. with- 
out congealing. As the seeds of parsley 
have long been used jn France as a do- 
mestic remedy in intermittent fever, 
Homolle and Joret, after experimeDt- 
ing, recommended the oily liquid 
** apiol " for this purpose, and almost 
all the existing tnerapeutical litera- 
ture, referring to the subiect, is based 
upon the substance in a liquid condi- 
tion. In 1876, E. (3^erichten proposed 
to restrict the term apiol to tne stear- 
or-^n existing in ethereal oil of pars- 
ley. This appears in handsome color- 
less or white crystalline needles, and 
is undoubtedly the active and odorous 
constituent of the oil. Nevertheless, 
its existence has not yet become suffi- 
ciently known among medical men, 
and tne probabilities are that out of 
twenty who prescribe apiol, there is 
perhaps but one who is aware of the 
cheuQge in name and the existence of a 
crystalline substance called by that 
name. 

In view of the fact that the crystal- 
line apiol is now given in about the 
same doses as the liquid (which was an 
ethereal extract), and as the crystals 
are a purer form of the drug, we think 
that every dispenser is justified in 
using this form in preference to the less * 
pure which was used heretofore. 

But then it is his duty, in this and 
all similar cases, to communicate with 
the prescriber, so that a knowledge of 
the new fact may be properly dissemi- 
nated. 

No. 1,813.— To Silver Glass (A. D.). 

The following process is that of R. 
Bottcher: 

Triturate 8 parts of nitrate of silver 
in a porcelain capsule with water of 
ammonia gradually added, imtil the 
liquid, which has at first become mud- 
dy, becomes clear, avoiding, however, 
an excess of ammonia. To the solution 
add 2 parts of powdered sulphate of 
ammomum, and then 700 parts of dis- 
tilled water. Transfer the liquid to a 
bottle of dark or non-actinic glass, in 
which it may be kept for a long time. 

In another bottle dissolve 2.4 parts 
of pure grape-sugar in 700 parts of dis- 
tilled water, in which 6 parts of pure 
caustic potassa had previously been 
dissolvea. 

When the solutions are to be used, 
mix equal volumes of. them, pour the 
mixture into the glass vessel to be sil- 
vered, and move it about so that the 
whole of the surface to be coated may 
be wetted by the liquid. In ten or 
twelve minutes the coating will be com- 
pleted. 

The process must be repeated several 
times, until the coating attains the 
proper thickness. Then the vessel is 
carefully rinsed with rain or distilled 
water, and dried by exposure to air. 
Finjdly, the coating is varnished, for 
which purpose a solution of equal parts 
by weight of damar and ether is re- 
commended. 

No. 1,814.— Preservation of Ergot 
(D. P.). 

Ergot, even when unground, does 
not keep in good condition for more 
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than about one year, and even then it 
must be kept in a cool and dry place. 
When ground, it will notkeep for more 
than one-half the above period imder 
ordinary circumstances. The chief 
cause of the alteration is held to be 
the fixed oil contained in it, and when 
this begins to become rancid, others of 
the constituents are likewise soon af- 
fected. 

There is no reliable method of dis- 
tinguishing old ergot from fresh, if the 
physical characteristics do not already 
show the difference. Some idea of the 
age of the ergot, however, may be ob- 
tained by using a method proposed by 
Koster, viz. : To pour 6 cubic centime- 
ters upon two grammes of the ergot in 
question, previously ground, if not al- 
ready in this condition, and to set it 
aside for a time, skaking repeatedly. 
If the ergot was fresh, the ether will 
remain almost colorless ; the older it is 
the more yellow will be the ethereal 
solution. According to Bembeck, an 
extract of fresh ergot has a neutral, 
that from old ergot an acid reaction. 

No. 1,815.— Be-silvering Soale-Pans 
(W.). 

Brass scale pans or any other metal- 
lic substance capable of taking a de- 
posit of silver may be plated in various 
ways. Here is a method recently re- 
commended by R. Kayser, which one 
of our friends has tried with good suc- 



It is absolutely necessary that the 
article to be plated shall present a per- 
fect metallic surface, free from oxides, 
dirt, grease, etc. It must be thorough- 
ly scoured, if necessary with the inter- 
vention of a^ids, and afterwards care- 
fully washed. It is then to be dipped 
into a solution prepared by makmg a 
saturated aqueous solution of bisul- 

Ehite of sodium, and adding to the 
itter so much of a solution of nitrate 
of silver (30 parts in 100), that there 
are 6 parts of the silver salt for every 
100 ot the bisulphite. The following 
would be a more simple way to state 
the proportions: 

Bisulphite of Sodium 100 parts 

Water, enouH:h to dissolve 

Nitrate of Silver 6 parts 

Water. : 20 parts 

Dissolve and mix. 

Allow the article to remain in the 
mixture imtil it is properly coated, 
then take it out; wash it with water 
in which a little carbonate of sodium 
had previously been dissolved, finally 
with pure water, and dry in sawdust. 

No. 1.816.— Prescription Difficulty 
(D. S. P.). 

The foUowing prescription has been 
submitted to iis for the purpose of stat- 
ing whether it is dangerous or ex- 
plosive : 

^ Tr. lodi 53 

Aqu8B AmmoD., 

Glycerini, 

Ol. Terebinth aa J 1 

M. Fiat linimentum. 

We have prepared the above and 
have mixed it in several methods, 
pouring the water of ammonia into 
the tincture, or the oil into the tincture, 
and adding the ^ycerin afterwards; 
also vice versa. There is a blackish 
matter, much resembling iodide of ni- 
trofiren, precipitated when the ammonia 
is addea to the tincture ; but, though 
we have filtered it off and have mani- 
pulated it considerably, it would not 
go off or explode. Finally^ we found 
that it consisted, at least m part, of 
precipitated iodine. Now, while dry 
powdered iodine acts violently upon 
oil of turpentine, the same, when 
mixed with water or water and glyce- 
rin, does not seem to be similarly 
affected. At least, in the above mix- 
ture nothing remarkable has so far 
been noticed. 

We do not think that there is great 
risk in preparing it, but would never- 
theless advise caution. 
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One very pertinent query we would 
Jike to append: Why prepare or com- 
pound such an incongruous mixture 
which is neither a paint nor a lini- 
ment? 

No. 1,817. —Lachesis (Buflfalo). 

Lachesis is the name of a homoeo- 
pathic remedy prepared from the poi- 
son of the Tngonocephalus Lachesis L. 
{Lachesis rhomheata; CrotcUus muttis), 
a poisonous snake inhabiting the hot 
countries of South America. This 
snake attains a length up to seven feet 
and more, and its poison fangs are 
nearly an inch long. The Indians and 
negroes eat the flesh. In what man- 
ner the poison is obtained for the use 
of homoeopaths is not known to us, 
nor have we been able to ascertain so 
far. That the poison, when introduc- 
ed into the blood, acts with great 
energy and often causes death, unless 
immediate treatment can be had, is at- 
tested by many authorities. It was 
first ** proved" by Dr. Hering, who 
states tnat, while preparing a triturar 
tion with milk-sugar, he mhaled the 
dust, which produced a whole host of 
the most extraordinary symptoms, 
among which may be mentioned a 
*• great anxiety, apprehension of some 
great evil or misfortune; towards 
evening, a maddening, almost! deliri- 
ous jealousy (!), then lassitude and 
sleepmess, but at the same time great 
garrulity, incoherent babbling, etc., 
etc." All of which we quote with the 
remark that there is no scientific proof 
whatever of the alleged physiological 
effects of the drug. 

The word Lachesis is taken from the 
Greek mythology, ^hereAdxedxs is the 
name of one of the Fates (Pare®, 
Moipat), whose special function was 
regarded to be that of determining 
each mortal^s fate. 

No. 1,818.— Colored Aniline Inks (J. 
K. & Co.). 

The following recipes will be f oimd 
of practical use: 

1. Red. Dissolve 1 part of water- 
soluble eosine in 150 to 200 parts of hot 
water. 

There are several grades and shad- 
ings of eosine, some with a tint ap- 
proaching yellowish-red. We prefer 
the latter, because they are so distinc- 
tive; some persons prefer a tint more 
approachinig that of carmine. 

2. Blue. 1 part of waterH9oluble 
bleudenuit (Faris blue) in 200 to 250 
parts of hot water. 

Any kind of water-soluble blue of 
proper tint may be used at the present 
time, when the difference between 
poisonous and non-poisonous aniline 
colors is not very great. But it is 
preferable to use only such colors as 
are non-poisonous, that is, those which 
are made without the intervention of 
arsenic acid. • 

3. Oreen. 1 part of methyl-green in 
100-110 parts of hot water. If the 
color is desired to have a yellowish- 
green tinge, this may be produced by 
the addition of some picric add. 

In place of methyl-green, the so- 
called *' iodine-green^^ may be used. 
But this is very expensive, and has 
almost eone out of date, there being 
only a tew factories that still make 
it in small quantities. 

4. Violet. 1 part of Hofmann*s Vio- 
let No. 6, or other desirable shade of 
violet, in 600 to 700 parts of water^ 

6. Black. 1 part of water-soluble ni- 
grosin in 80 parts of water. 

6. Yellow. Forthis tint aniline colors 
cannot be recommended. It is prefer- 
able to use a solution of 1 part of pic- 
ric acid in 120 to 140 parts of water. 

All of these inks may be made more 
lasting and less liable to be wiped or 
washed off by adding to them a little 
gum arable. Some of them may be 
rendered almost indelible by the addi- 
tion of a grain of bichromate of potas- 
sium and 2 grains of gelatin to each 
fluidounce of ink. 
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No. 1,819.— Anhydrous Sulphate of 
Zinc Caiustic (New York). 

The caustic you inquire about is 
used by several of the letiding sur- 
geons of this city in the treatment of 
cancers and of sloughing sores which 
have a tendency to spread. It is par- 
ticularly useful when it is necessary 
to avoid any spreading of the caustic 
to adjoining healthy tissue. This 
caustic is prepared m the following 
manner : 

Take any desired quantity of sul- 
phate of zinc (say i oz.), and allow it 
to effloresce in a warm place until it 
has been converted into a dry powder. 
Place this into a porcelain or platinum 
crucible and heat it to dull redness for 
a short time, until every trace of moist- 
ure has been expelled. It is not ad- 
visable to at once heat the crystallized 
salt in a crucible over the flame, as it 
will melt and afterwards cake together 
to a hard mass, which requires pow- 
dering. Then cover it well, allow it to 
cool, and pass it through a very fine 
sieve, exposing the powder to the air as 
short a time as possible. Introduce it 
into a clean and dry wide-mouthed 
glass-stoppered bottle, and, by means 
of a glass-rod, mix it with enou^^h 
colorless concentrated sulphuric acid 
to form a paste of a rather viscid con- 
sistence. The latter should be such 
that, when a little of it is applied on a 
vertical surface, it will not run. It 
should be about like commercial white 
lead ground in oil. 

This preparation should be dispensed 
with caution against being exposed to 
the air, and a small glass-rod should 
be furnished with it, for applying it to 
the diseased part. 

No. 1,820.— Arsenioius Add and 
Bromide of Potassium (Ch. A. L.). 

When Dr. Clemens originated his 
solution of bromide of arsenic, he in- 
troduced it under the title '^Das Ar- 
senigsaure Bromkah," which is ver- 
bally translated, * * arsenite of bromide 
of potassium." 

The existence of a true chemical 
compound containing arsenious acid 
and bromide of potassium had been 
reported first by H. Schiff and R. Ses- 
tini, but no extended notice appears to 
have been taken of their report, except 
in a purely scientific direction. 

Fr. Hiiaorff has recentiy published 
a paper in the Berichte d. D. Ch. G. 
1886, p. 266, in which he reports that 
he has obtained crystalline compounds 
of arsenious acid both with iodide and 
with bromide of potassium. As the 
latter alone interests us here, we will 
quote from the author's paper the por- 
tion relating to it: 

The compound was obtained in the 
following manner: 

A solution of commercial arsenite of 
potassium (100 parts in 400 of water) 
was heated to boiling, about 20 parts 
of arsenious acid dissolved in it, and 
carbonic-acid gas conducted through 
the solution to saturation. After cool- 
ing, the solution had deposited some 
arsenite of potassium, and the liquid 
contained, in every 100 C.c, 15 Gm. of 
arsenious acid (AssOi) and 5.4 Gm. of 
carbonate of potassium, the alkali be- 
ing calculated as pure carbonate. 420 
C.c. of this solution were then diluted 
with 580 C.c. of water (to make 1,000 
C.c), the solution heated to boilmg, 
and 20 Gm. of bromide of potassium 
dissolved in it. The vessel containing 
the solution was then wrapped in cot- 
ton (to retard the cooling) and set 
aside, strips of glass being placed into 
it. After a certain time, the latter were 
found covered with crystalline crusts. 
These crystals are, however, not quite 
pure, as they inclose a little mother- 
water, which it is difficult to get rid 
of. The crystals are shining, very 
hard and brittle, and, under the micro- 
scope, show the form of six-sided or 
twelve-sided, transparent, very short 
columns. Dried at 150** C, they were 
found to contain AssOi, 76. 90^^; Potas- 
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slum, 7.67^; Bromine, 15.53^, which 
corresponds to the formula: 

KBr -}- AstOt. 

It is not unlikely that Clemens' solu- 
tion contains some of this compound, 
but it would be difficult to prove it. 

If you wish to use the above com- 
pound therapeutically, the most suita- 
ble method will be by having a tritura- 
tion of it made. It is not readily 
soluble in water, and is liable to break 
up, as a compound, in solution. 

No. l,821.--Gla8s-Stopper8 in Bot- 
tles containing Solution of Potassa 
or Labarraque's Solution (^* Inquisi- 
tor'^. 

Referring to our remarks on the re 
moval of glass-stoppers in our last 
August number, page 162, it has there 
already been pointed out that when 
glass-stoppers are once solidly glued 
together oy the action of a caustic 
alkali, or some other strongly alkaline 
liquid, there is no hope of severing the 
connection. We are in receipt of a 
guery from a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, who desires to know whether 
glass-stoppers in bottles containing so- 
lution of potassa or Labarraque's solu- 
tion, which have been bottled some 
time (say about six months), can be 
removed or not. 

If the stoppers had been properly 
protected by oeing warmed and then 
coated with melted paraffin or with 
vaseline, and both the stopper and the 
neck had been thoroughly freed from 
every trace of the liquid, there is no 
reason why the glass-stoppers should 
not be easily removable. Paraffin, 
vaseline, or other mineral fats are not 
saponifiable by alkalies, and are, there- 
fore, not attacked by tnem. 

If, however, the neck of the bottle or 
the stopper had not been thus protect- 
ed, it is almost certain that tne stop- 
pers will be no lonser removable. 
There is no use in such a case trying 
the various plans recommended for 
loosening stoppers. It will be impos- 
sible to extract them. The best way 
is to knock off the neck with a hammer 
and to transfer the contents to other 
bottles, which ought to be stoppered 
with paraffined corks or rubber stop- 
pers, or as above directed. 

No. 1,822.—" Number Six." 
We are asked to state what the or- 
iginal formula of this preparation is, 
and how it originated. Our attention 
is drawn to the fact that widely vary- 
ing formulas are in existence, so, for 
instance, Eemington, in his practice of 
Pharmacy, gives the following: 

Capsicam 1 oz. (av.) 

Myrrh 16 o». •• 

Alcohol 8 plots 

Make by maceration. 

Nelson has: 

Tincture of Capsicum 1 oz. 

Tincture of Myrrh 8 oz. 

Others have still other proportions. 

By referriiMj to **The Thomsonian 
Materia Medica or Botanic Family 
Physician," 12th edit., 8vo, Albany 
1841, p. 709, we find the following or- 
iginal directions (abbreviated by us). 

No. 6. Rheumatic or Hot Drops (Im- 
proved Rheumatic Drops). 

1. Take 1 gall, of high cherry spirits, 

1 lb. myrrh, 4 oz. golden seal, 4 oz. 
bayberry, 1 oz. cavenne; mix and 
shake once a day for several days. 
The solids must be powdered. 

2. Take 1 lb. powd. myrrh, 1 oz. 
powd. cavenne, 1 qt. sweet wine. Let 
simmer tor 20-30 minutes. Then add 

2 oz. powd. prickly ash seeds, 1 oz. 
tinct. camphor, 1 gall. W. I. rum, 4 
lbs. sugar. Excellent for all kinds of 
sprains, weak back, etc., also for dys- 
entery, etc. 

3. Take 1 gall, of any kind of high 
wines, 1 lb. pd. myrrh, 1 oz. cayenne. 
**Put in a stone jug and boil a few 
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minutes in a kettle of water " [= a wa- 
ter-bath]. Or let macerate, shaking 
seven times daily for a week. 

It will be seen that there are three 
formulas for this still popular domes- 
tic remedy. It is evidently the third 
one which is usually intended to be 
followed. And Prof. Bemington^s for- 
mula is in accordance with tnis. 

No. 1,823.— Embalming Fluid (Dr. 
G.). 

Our correspondent informs us that 
he has frequent demands from certain 
of his customers for a preparation 
which will, at least for some days, 
preserve the bodies of the dead, so 
that the signs of decomposition may 
not be noticeable to the relatives and 
friends of the deceased. 

A body may be preserved for a short 
time in moderatelv good condition by 
injecting into aZUhe natural orifices of 
the body some antiseptic solution, 
which must be retained oy proper con- 
trivances. It is best to permit the 
first, or second injection to escape (if 
this can be done), and then to retain 
the next one. The fauces may be 
plugged with saturated tampons, a 
waa of cotton saturated with the so- 
lution may be introduced into the 
mouth, and small saturated tampons 
pushed up the nostrils, care being 
taken that the natural features are 
not disturbed and no sign of the appli- 
ances remains visible. If possible, a 
cloth dampened with the antiseptic 
liquid may oe kept over the face and 
hands, to be removed only when neces- 
sary. But this is often impracticable. 
An antiseptic liquid suitable for such 
purposes should have but little odor, 
and that which is used for application 
to the hands and face should, more- 
over, be non-poisonous, to prevent ac- 
cidents to members of the family who 
are liable to touch or to caress the 
face and hands of the departed. Solu- 
tions for injection or internal appli- 
cations may be made in various ways, 
for instance : 

1. Sulphate of Zinc, 1 lb. ; Water, 4 
pints. 

2. Sulphate of Zinc, Chloride of So- 
dium, AJum, each 1 lb. ; Water, 1 gall. 

3. (Jhloride of Zinc, 8 oz. ; Alcohol, 
1 pint; Water, 3 pints. 

The body should, of course, be kept 
upon ice, and be exposed to the air as 
little a8.x)OSsible. 

Undertakers very commonly use 
saltpeter for temporarily preserving 
bodies. 

To properly embalm a body, the 
services ot an expert are required. It 
will be necessary to inject the blood- 
vessels with an antiseptic solution. 
This is, in reality, not diflacult, but it 
requires some familiarity with cmat- 
omy and an operator accustomed to 
such work. The most simple way is 
to make an incision in the inner side 
of l^e thigh, by which the femoral 
artery wQl be exposed. This is de- 
nuded for a short distance^ cut across, 
and the end nearest to the heart tied 
over the nozzle of a syringe containing 
the solution to be injected. A good 
solution for this purpose is 5 oz. of 
alum and 8 oz. of acetate of lead in 4 
pints of water, the precipitated sul- 
phate of lead beine rejected. A solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury (10 grains 
in 1 fl. oz.) may also be used. Or a 
solution of chloride of zinc, thouj^h the 
latter causes a more rapid paling of 
the tissues than some of the others. 
When the injection is completed, both 
ends of the artery must, or course, be 
tied. 

No. 1,824.— Compound Syrup of the 
Phosphates (A. S.). 

The formula published by Parrish di- 
rected this syrup to be prepared by 
starting from crystallized sulphate of 
iron, which is to be precipitated by 
phosphate of sodium. This produces 
at first a ferrous phosphate, which, 
however, soon oxidizes, at least in 
part, and is liable to continue to do so 
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when the finished syrup is exposed to 
air, in consequence of which there is 
liable to be a precipitate formed, un- 
less the solution is very acid. You 
will find the formula in the dispensa- 
tories. 

The New York and Brooklyn For- 
mulary presented a process differing 
from Parrish's mainly in this, that 
the ferric phosphate, rendered soluble 
by citrate of sodium (the scaled salt of 
the U. S. Ph. 1880) was employed. 
This diminished the liability of the 
syrup to form a precipitate, and also 
permitted a smaller amount of acid to 
be employed. Nevertheless, a slight 
precipitate will form, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and no 
modification of the process has yet 
been devised which would prevent this 
under all circumstances. Experiments 
are, however, under way, wnich it is 
hoped may solve the problem. 

Martindale has proposed a process, 
in which metallic iron is used as the 
starting-point, similar to that for Ea3- 
ton's syrup, which we had occasion to 
(juote m answer to a query in our last 
issue. 

The process is as follows: 

Iron Wire, brigjht 300 grains 

PhoBphoric Acid, sp. gr. 1.600. . 8 fl. oz. 
Distilled Water 5 fl. oz. 

Put these into a Rlass fiaak, so that 
the liquid completely covers the iron 
wire, plug the neck with cotton, and 
set it aside two or three days to dis- 
solve. 

Also mix together: 

Slaked Lime 720 grains 

Phosphoric Acid, sp. gr. 1.500. . 4 fl. oz. 
Distilled Water 15 fl. os. 

and subsequently add: 

Carbonate of Potassium 72 grains 

Phosphate of Sodium 72 " 

When this solution has become cold, 
add to it the iron solution prei>ared as 
above directed, whereupon a nearly 
perfect solution will be formed. Fil- 
ter this and set it aside. Then take 

Cochineal, powd 240 grains 

Distilled Water 8 pints 

Boil for 15 minutes and filter, pour- 
ing enough distilled water through the 
filter to obtain 56 fi. oz. of filtrate. To 
this add 

Sugar 7 lbs* 

and heat until it is dissolved. When 
the syrup is cold, add the filtrate pre- 
viouiuy obtained, and set aside, and 
make the whole measure 1 gallon by 
the addition of distilled water. 

(The weights and measures here 
given are the British.) 

The syrup thus prepared contains in 
each fiuidrachm about i grain of phos- 
phate of iron, and f grain of phosphate 
of calcium, with small <][uantities of 
the phosphates of potassium and so- 
dium. As it contains as much of the 
salt as will be retained in a clear solu- 
tion, it should be kept in bottles quite 
full, as Mr. Martindale directs. 

No. 1,825.— Detection of Antipyrin 
and Kairine in the Urine (Drs. N. 
and P.). 

Antipyrin appears to be partly elim- 
inated througn the urine as a copu- 
lated compound, probably as anti- 
pyrin-sulphuric acid. When antipyrin 
IS distilled with water, notable quan- 
tities of it pass over with the steam. 
But on distilling urine, after antipyrin 
has been given m moderate quantities, 
none can oe detected in the distillate, 
unless the urine had previously been 
boiled with hydrochloric a^id. This 
behavior is similar to that of phenol, 
which also appears in the urine partly 
as phenol-sulphuric acid (the phenol 
normally present in urine always ap- 
pears as such), and does not respond 
to reactions until it has been spbt up 
by boiling with a mineral acid. When 
antipyrin is free in the urine, or has 
been set f 1*66 (in which case the excess 
of acid must be afterwards neutral- 
ized), its presence may be detected by 
the color reaction with ferric chloride, 
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with which it strikes a red color. If 
there are but traces present, this test 
may fail. Nitrite of sodium or a littiie 
nitrous ckcid added to the urine, or to 
a dilute solution of antipyrin, produce 
a bluish-green tint. 

Eairine likewise reacts with nitrite 
of sodium, if the solution is first acid- 
ulated. The solution is thereby ren- 
dered blood red. After kaiiine has 
been taken internally, the urine ac- 
quires a darker tint, sometimes ap- 
proaching grayish-black— a phenom- 
enon which occurs also alter the 
administration of carbolic acid, pyro- 

rlic acid, hvdrochinon, resorcin, etc. 
it be acidulated with acetic acid, 
and then mixed with a little chloride 
of lime, it acquires a claret wine color. 

No. 1,826.— Inoompatible Mixture 
(C. P. C). 

This correspondent sends us a for- 
mula contaimng the following ingre- 
dients : 

Tincture of Curcuma 1 oz. 

Oil of Sassafras 1 ** 

" ** Citronella I •• 

" *' Origanum 1 •• 

Camphor 2 '* 

"Turpentine" 4 " 

Olive Oil 4 •* 

Alcohol 1 pt. 

"Coal Oil" Iqt. 

and wants to know if there is any way 
in which they can be made into a mix- 
ture. Our answer will briefly be 
**noI" 

By the way, it is about time that 
the name ^'Oil of Origaniun*^ should 
be dropped, when Ou of Thyme is 
meant. True Oil of Origanum is a 
scarce article, costing some 12 dollars 
a x)ound. What used to be called Oil 
of Origanum in the trade— and a great 
deal of which was, and is still, used as 
an ingredient in certain liniments, is 
Oil of Thyme (Oleum Thymi, U. S. 
Ph.). Another bad habit we would 
like to see dropped, namely, the use 
of the word ** Turpentine " when "Oil 
of Turpentine " is intended. * * Turpen- 
tine *' should be restricted to denote 
the natural gum-resinous exudation 
from the pine and other members of 
the family. Of course, our remarks 
are intended primarily to apply to the 
language as it should be spoken and 
written by members of the pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

No. l,827.--Compre88ed-Pm Ma- 
chine (W. H. P. & Co.), 

We know of no new apparatus for 
making compressed pills on a small 
scale, better than Bemington^s, which 
we illustrated and described in our 
volume for 1877 (New Rioiedibs, 1877. 
]^. 171), and which you will also find 
m Remington^s "Practice of Phar- 
macy," p. 977. 

FormulsB Asked For. 

1. Barker^s ''Hirsutus," a hair pre- 
paration made in New York. 

2. Ham's Oil of Gladness. What is 
it? 

J. T. L. is respectfully reminded that 
we do not answer queries that are not 
accompanied with the name and post- 
office address of the correspondent. 



The Use of Ergot for Illicit Fur- 
poses has increased so much in Rome 
that the Prefect has issued a circular 
to the syndics of the city and province, 
calling upon them to enforce the regu- 
lations as to the sale of the drug. 

Organization of India^Bubber.— 
Close upon the experiments with 
sponge-grafts in the closure of wounds, 
we hsLve the annoimcement by Prof. 
Van Lair, of Lidge, before the Academy 
of Medicine, of the curious fact that a 
tube of india-rubber, placed between the 
two ends of a cut nerve, becomes vas- 
cularized, the nerve-fioree are pro- 
longed into it, and finally the two ends 
of tne nerve unite, and the caoutchouc 
disappears. 
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llie astoHsk (*) indicated Uldsti^ated artidles.' 
Correction, 211 



Abbreviated prescriptions 
dangerous, 99 
Acacia, mucilage, 216 
Acanthosyrls spinescens, 79 
Acetone, 113 
Acetophenone, 33, 77 

reagent for, 144 

use of, 69 
Acetyl-benzol, 32, 77 
Acid, acetic, yield from 
wood, 14 

arsenious and bromide 
of potassium, 281 

aseptic, 213 

bone, lia 

bromnydric, as a by- 
product,* 3 

carbolic, American, 187 

carbolic and chloral mix- 
turcj 24 

^carbolic, estimation, 52, 
159, 177 

<carbolic, reddening of, 
47 

cathartic, 154 

chrysophanic of rhu- 
barb, 5 

citric, 214 

citric, from cranberries, 
12 

citric, reaction, 177 

Congo-red as a reagent 
for, 13 

dimethyl-amido - azoben- 
zol-sulphuric, 54 

ergotinic, 197 

formic, 214 

formic, from chloral, 
229 

hippuric, 114 

hydriodic, use of, 100 

hydrobromic mixture, 
171 

hydrobromic, pure, 106 

hydrobromic, syrup, 67 

hydrocyanic, mixtures, 
148 

hydrocyanic, reaction 
icr, lib 

hydrofluoric, 214 

muriatic, mixtiires, 149 

myristic, 17 

nitric, ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate as reagent, 
13 

nitric, detection of, 
traces, 174 

nitric, spontaneous com- 
bustion of, 58 

nitrous and ammonia 
from water, removed, 
116 

oemic, 114 

oxalic, poisoning, 216 

phosphoric, determina- 
tion of, 68 

phosphoric, from phos- 
phorous acid,* 3 

phosphoric, indicator 
for, 133 

phosphoric, in mixtures, 
179 

phosphoric, manufac- 
ture of,* 1 

reagent, 216 

salicylic, 115 

salicylic and oil of win- 
tergreen, 117 



Acid, sphacelinic, effects of, 

spots on clothing, re- 
moving, 16 
sulphuric, new salt of, 

99 
sulphanilic, for iodism, 

149 
sulphuric in sulphates, 
volumetric estimation 
of, 129 
sulphurous, estimation 

of, 48 
sulphurous in glycerin, 

115 
tartaric, for relief of; 

sweating, 182 
thiophenic, 134 
uric, estimation, 86 
Acids, mineral, in vinegar,.. 

detection, 208 
Aconitine, manufacture, 113 
pure, 174 
solubility, 174 
Aconitines, strength of com- 
mercial, 24 
Aconitoxine, 174 
Adonidine, 113 
Adidteration, law against, 

211 
Adulterations, 210 
Agaric, larch, 113 
Agaricin, 86, 113 
nature of, 39 
Air-pump, Hopkins',* 204 
Air-tester, Wolpert*s,* 191 
Alarm for poison bottles,* 

67, 103 
Albumen, egg, 100 
Albumin in urine, tests for, 

175 
Alcohol and chloral, incom- 
patibility, 14 
consumption in France, 

228 
effect on croton oil, 192 
French prize relating to, 

112 
from the poppy, 222 
in lichens, 226 
solubility of sulphur in, 
131 
Alcoholic liquids, clarifying, 

57, 134 
Ale, clarifying, 139 
Algin, 77 (see Gelosin) 
Alkaloids, behavior of pei^ 
manganate of potas- 
sium towards, 158 
color reactions, 67 
saccharinates of, 162 
solutions of, sealed 
bulbs,* 216 
Allyl, tribromide, 220 
Aloes, alkaline mixture, 172 
Aluminium, 113 
acetate, 34 

acetico-tartrate, 99, 213 
acetico-tartrate as a 

remedy for ozena, 51 
in Germany, 166 
glycero-acetate, 99 
Amal^m, dentist's, 139 
American goods in foreign 

markets, 211 
Ammi visnaga, 103 
Ammonia and nitrous acid, 
from water, removal, 115 



Ammonia, apparatus for es- 
timating,* 31 
Ammoniacal cotton, 131 
Ammonio-ferrous sulphate 
as reagent for nitric acid, 
13 
Ammonium, borocitrate, 60 
carbonate, mixture, 148 
chloridCj mixture, 171 
iodide, Imiment, 212 
sulpho-ichthyolate, 118 
Amyl nitrite, antidote to 
cocaine, 144 
nitrite for opium poi- 
soning, 220 
:An|n?haris Alsinastrum, ef- 
fect on malaria, 192 
AnsBmia mixture, 149 
Anaesthetic, dental, 218 
.Anaesthesia during sleep, 216 
Aniline works, accident in, 

145 
Australeine, 63 
Anti-asthmatic mixture, 

FothergiU*s, 171 
Anti-epileptic mixture, 172 
Antifebrin, 209, 213 
Antipyrin, 14, 113, 213 

in urine, detection, 232 
manufacturers of, 16 
Antiseptic powder, 137 
Antiseptics in pharmacy, 

169 
Ants, to drive away, 40 
Apomorphine as an anaes- 
thetic, 13 
reaction, 68 
solution, cause of green 

color, 62 
spontaneous formation, 
163 
Apon^^ 147 

Appetizer (formula)^ 97 
Apples, dried ^ zinc m, 170 
Apothecaries m the navy, 57 
At^^hecary's shop, Span- 

Araroba, 113 
Arekaine, 108 

Arsenic, bromide, solution 
of, 19 

in fabrics, apparatus for 
detecting,* 82 
Argyrodite, 95 
AsafcBtida, vanjllin in, 165 
Asbestos, Australian, 36 
Aseptol, 213 
Aspnalt, ozokerite, 147 
AsphaJtum, 219 
Aspidosperma Quebracho, 79 
Asthma-cure (Himrod's), 4 

mixtures, 148 
Atropine, 213 

poisoning, 15 

santonate, 107 
Austrium, 124 

Bacillula, medicated,* 42 
Baking powder, formu- 
la, 16 
Balances, sources and ef- 
fects of errors, 49 
Bails, 128 
Balsam, copaiba, 213 

copaiba, use for bums, 

106 
Peru, 213 
Tolu, emulsion, 219 



Balsamic mixture, 213 
Bandage, magnesian, 11 
Barnbt y Rmz, Dr. J., death 

of, 120 
Beef-extract, analysis, 48 

estimation of water in, 36 
Beef-tea, analysis, 48 
Beer, clarifying, 139 

condensed, 158 

salicylated, 220 
Belladonna extract, assay 
of, 96 

leaves, quality of, 193 

root, 113 
Benzoin, ancient, 103 
Benzyl-methyl-ketone, 77 
Berberine, 214 
Berberis ruscifolia, 79 

spinulosa, 79 
Bering^ne, 78 
Beverages, non-alcoholic, 

preserving, 118 
Bibliography, 20, 40, 80, 120, 

140, 160, 180, 220 
** Bismarck Powder," 116 
Bismuth, 113, 214 

and iron, citrate, mix- 
ture, 149 

citrate, 66 

peptonate, 113 

suonitrate for epididy- 
mitis, 33, 200 

subnitrate, use in cho- 
lera, 200 
Bitters (formula), 171 

Hostetter's, 219 
''Blackheads," lotion for, 26 
Black mixture, 149 
Bladder, irritable, remedy 

for, 191 
Blast-furnace, Clegg's,*224 
Blodgetti, 19 
Blow-pipe block,* 27 

Kaleczinski^s water-,* 13 
Blueing, liquid, 100 
Blue-mass, 39 
Boettger's test, 176 
Boluses,* 8 
Bottle-cement, 123 
Bottles, guard for poison,* 41 

non-«ctinic, 14 
Berated cotton, 131 
Borax, 113 

for epilepsy, 88 

in Nevada, 124 
Borocitrates, 60 
Bougies, gelatin, 40, 117 

making,* 105 
Box, lock-covered,* 202 
Brass, frosting, 98 
Bread-cure, 116 
Bromides, test for, 226 
Bromidia, 19. 117 
Bromine in hydrobromides, 
test for, 124 

in sea-water, 53 

used in manufacture of 
phosphoric acid,* 3 

use in estimating phenol, 
68 

reaction with quinine, 
132 
Bronchitis, mixture for, 148 
Bronze, gold, 77 
Brooke's salve-sticks, 208 ^ 
Brugmansia bicolor. 78 
Brunswick black, 219 
Burette, Burden's,* 64 
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Burette cock, WallenBtein- 
er%*71 
holder, Weinfltein's,* 61 
self-acting,* 173 
Burner, gas, selt-igniting,* 

67 
Butter-analysis, Richert*s 

method, 229 
Butter, distinguishing oleo- 
margarine from, 192 
substitutes, tests, 194 
BuTLKROW, A. von, death of, 

228 
Button-lack, 136 
Buxine, preparation of, 5 

Cacur, 162 
Caffeine, 113, 214 
citrate, 214 
extraction of, 32 
manufacture of, 79 
salts of, 18 
Calabar-bean, 113 

for epilepsy, 192 
Calcium chloride, use of, 68 
Calculi, solvent for urinary, 

205 
Calomel and potassium salts, 
reaction, 158 
as a diuretic, 216 
Camba, 78 
Camphene, 63 
Camphor, 214 
balls, 79 

elecampane, 180 
ice, 212 
Cannabis Indica, extract, 214 
presence of nicotine in, 
185 
Capsicum for wry-neck, 216 
Capsule-fiUers,* 74 
Capsules, gelatin,* 73 

origin of gelatin, 51 
Carbon disulphide, poison- 
ing by, 209 
Carbonic oxide, generating, 

158 
Cardamoms, 113 
Carlsbad mineral -water 

lease, 170 
Carminative, Dalby's, 213 

mixture, 213 
Camauba wax, 113 
Cassie, sachet, 80 
Catarrh remedy, Hager's, 

117 
Cellar, how to cool, 192 
Cement, acid-proof, 177 
Centrifugal apparatus,* 145 
Cerate, green, 20 
Ceresin from ozokerite, 

manufacture of, 166 
Chemical vegetation,* 222 
Cherry Pectoral, Ayer's, 79 
Chevreuil, . Michael Eu- 
gene,* 181 
Chevreuil or Chevreul, 220 
Chewing-gum, efttcts from 

use of, 72 
Chinojodin, 46, 76 
Cmnoline in DippeFs animal 

on, 78 
Chloral and alcohol, incom- 
patibility, 14 
and bromide mixture, 

173 
and bromide of potas- 
sium, compound elixir 
of, 212 
and carbolic acid mix- 
ture, 24 
and menthol, compound 

of, 218 
formic acid from, 229 
with chlorate of potas- 
sium, reaction, 112 
Chlorine, reaction with qui- 
nine, 132 
water in simlight, de- 
composition, 65 
Chloroform, 113 

safe dose of, 90 
Chlorophyll, use of, 86 
Chocolate manufacture, Bor- 
deaux, 54 
Cholera mixtm-es, various, 

213 
Christy, T., on Hopeine, 136 
on the reason for a les- 
sened demand for men- 
thol cones, 136 



CiuryBarobin. 113 

cause oi deterioration, 
121 
Cider, clarifying, 139 
Cinchona bark, 113, 214 
cultivation in Guatema- 
la, 57, 136 
in Ceylon, 108 
in India, 60, 108 
in Java, 108 

hydrobromides, test for 
bromine in, 124 
Cinchonamine, 139 
Cinchonidine in quinine, 192 
Cinchonine, reaction. 68 
Cinnabar, Russian, 136 
Cinnamein, 93 
Cleaning liauid for cloth, 37 
Clemens^ solution, 19 
Cloud-berries, use of, 92 
Cloves, history of, 46 
Coca, 87, 102, 115, 214 
description,* 61 
leaves, 114 
wine, 118 
Cocaine, 114, 178, 214 

amy 1 nitrite as antidote, 

144 
and morphine for gonor- 
rhoea, 216 
antidote, 200 
as cm €ui8B8thetic, aided 

by electricity, 160 
benzoate, 71 
commercial, quantity of, 

39 
crystallized, 211 
early discovery of, 106 
for Durns, 15 
for cough, 15 
Foretti's discovery of, 

190 
habit, 154 
hydrochlorate, 226 
manufacture, 11 
manufacture and char- 
acteristics, 110 
patented process, 162 
poisoning by, 76 
reaction, 68 
synthesis of, 29 
tests of purity, 69, 91, 

106 
use for searsickness. 111 
Cochineal as an addition to 
indicator for phos- 
phoric acid, 133 
production, 96 -* 
Codeine, 114, 214 
mixture, 171 
syrup, 200 
Coffee-bean, Kentucky, 71 
Colchicum, danger from use 

of, 190 
Collodion, iodine, gangrene 
following use, 89 
iodoform, 36 
OoUyria, 74 
Colocynthjn, 166 
Cologne waters, 116 
Colophene, 63 
Coloring pharmaceutical 

preparations, 60 
Comminuting machine, 

Obermeyer's ♦ 209 
Compressed-pill machine, 

232 
Concentrated preparations, 

182 
Condenser for extraction ap- 
' paratus, Allison's,* 55 
Gibson's,* 82 
Cones, medicated,* 42 
Conessa bark, 88 
Conessine bark, 88 
Con^o-Hed as a reagent, 13 
Coniine, synthesis of, 224 
Conserves, medicated, 43 
Consular service, govern- 
mental publication of re- 
ports, 227 
Copaiba balsam, 213 

balsam, use for bums, 

etc., 106 
compound mixture, 213 
extract, 230 
Copper in cajuput oil, 207 
oxide, anmioniacal solu- 
tion, 138 
sulphate, cones of, 77, 
229 



Copper 
Cordia] 



ir, to color, 28 
Cordials, ageing, 77 
Cork-pullers, various,* 4 
Corks, ether-tight, 48 
Corn-cure, Baudot's, 138 

Gezou's, 138 

Laroche's, 138 
Corns, remedy for, 80 
Cornutine, 114 

effects of, 197 
Corrosive sublimate and su- 
gar as a surgical dress- 
ing, 163 

sublimate, [disinfection 
with, 92 
Coto bark, 114 
Cotton, medicated, 131 
Cough mixtures, 98, 148 

mixture for horses, 117 
Court-plaster, 179 
Cover, jar,* 65 
** Cream Balm," Ely's, 99 

of tartar, commercial, 81 

punch, 163 
Cubebs, 114 

adulteration, 88 
Curd soap, 140 
Cuticura ointment, 189 
Cymol, 63 

Dalby's carminative, 213 
Datura sanguinea, 78 
** Delirium " mixture, 172 
Dental anaesthetic, 218 
Desiccator, a simple, 34 
Dextro-isoterebenthene, 63 
Dextrose, reagent for, 144 
Dialyzers, best materials for, 

96 
Diarrhoea mixtures, 171 
mixtures, various, 172, 
213 
Diastase in malt-extract, es- 
timation, 119 
Digitalis poisoning, 15 
Dimethylacetal as an anaes- 
thetic, 39 
Dioscorea bulbifera, 189 
Dispjensing doctors, 190 
in London, inaccurate, 

83 
New York law relative 
to, 227 
Distillation, fractional, ap- 
paratus,* 56 
fractional, Eempel's ap- 
paratus,* 134 
Mueller's spray appara- 
tus for,* 145 
Dobell's solution, 213 
"Double Chloride of Gold 

Cure," 137 
Drageee, 8 

Dropping appliances,* 128 
Drug-clerks, female, 205 
Drugs, explosive, 5 

Gehe's semi-annual re- 
port, 213 
in drawers, keeping, 252 
in Maiisachusette, report 
on, 30 
Drying apparatus, Meyer's,* 
53 
in vacuo, 222 
oven, Rice's,* 141 
oven, Eempel's,* 107 
Dye, black, for wood, 140 
Dynamite and gunpowder, 
comparative power, 222 

Egg-albumen, 100 
julep (for the hair), 4 
^gs, diseased, 89 
iterin^ relation of colo- 
cynthm, 166 
Elecampane camphor, 180 
Electricity as aid to cocaine 

anaesthesia, 150 
Elixir, aromatic, 212 
Buchu, etc., 69 
calisaya and protox. 

iron, 37 
chloral and bromide of 
potassium, compound, 
212 
gentian, comp., 212 
guaiacum, 212 
nypophosphites, com- 
pound, 212 
iron, quin., and strych., 
212 



Elixir, pepsin, 212 

phosphates of iron, etc., 

117 
phosph. iron, quin., and 

strych., 212 
phosphorus and nux 

vomica, 212 
rhubarb, 212 
Elixirs,»coloring for, 37 
darkening of, 59 
to prevent discoloration, 
17,57 
Embahning-fluid, 232 
Embrocations, 75, 83 
Emulsion, expectorant, 148 

Tolu balsam, 219 
Emulsions, 125 

microscopic appear- 
ances,* 201 
Ergot, 214 

extract, 214 
illicit use in Rome, 232 
mixture, 173 
preparations, effects of, 

197 
preservation, 230 
Ergotinine, 114 
Escubac, 9 
Essence bouquet, 116 
ginger, soluble, 188 
lemon, 38 
peppermint^ 38 
Ehipnoroia pilulif era, 59 
Eurhodine, 139 
Ether, acetic, in poisoning by 
illuminating gas, 41 
impurities, 163 
nitrous, concentrated, 
manufacture of spirit, 
200 
nitrous, preparation of 
the spirit from com- 
mercial,* 121 
spirit of nitrous, manu- 
facture, 229 
spirit of nitrous, new 
mode of preparing,* 
183 
strength of spirit of ni- 
trous, 192 
Ethidene dimethylate, 39 
Ethyl-amine, 78 
nitrite, 164 
Eulyptol, 228 

Evaporating dishes, Wal- 
ter's,* 9 
Exchange bureau, druggists', 
126 
druggists', 130 
Exhibition of chemicals in 

Paris, 49 
Expectorant mixtures, 148 
Explosive drugs, 6 

mixture, 92 
Extract Cannabis indica, 214 
ergot, 214 
lilac, 19 
Extracts, fluid, in Germany, 
114 
Pasteurized, 114 
suppositories with, 220 
Extraction apparatus, Bar- 
thel's,* 169 
apparatus, B e n s e - 

mann's,* 208 
apparatus for volatile 
solvents, Neumann's,* 
147 
apparatus, Gibson s 

safety tube for,* 85 
apparatus, Neumanns,* 

apparatus, Weyl's,* 163 
Eye water, Thompson's, 19 

Fabrics, impermeable, to 
render, 34 
Face-powder tints, 199 
Fats,, determining melting 
point, Bensemann s 
apparatus,* 173 . 
melting point, Ke^" 
hard^s apparatus,* osf 
Fever, yellow, inoculation, 

Fknnkl, Chas. F., on tne 
preparations of emulsions, 

Fermentation, chemistry, 

178 
Filter, MaiU^,* 23 
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Filter press, Wagner's,* 156 
pump, uses of, 145 
syrup, De Buck's,* 208 
Filters, paper. 75 
Filtration, pnenomena in, 

226 
Finger nails, to whiten, 9 
Fire-extinguishing c o m - 

pound, 17 
Flask-protector, Daf er t's, * 

109 
Florida water, 19, 218 
Flower farming in France, 
217 
harvest^ English, 63 
Fly extermuiator,*216 
Formulary, Dep't of Pub. 
Charities, N.Y., 147 
hospital, 171 
national, 150 
Formularies, 199 
Fountain, hot-water, explo- 
sion of,* 31 
Francisceine, 107 
Freckles, removal of, 182 
Fbutzschb, p., death of, 120 
Frosbel, C, death of, 130 
Fruits, crystallized, process, 

47 
Fruit syrups, clarifying, 218 
Funnel-holder, Qerich and 

Pitschinsky's,* 76 
Funnels, drop,* 46 
Furnace, crucible,* 29 
Furs, perfuming, 158, 
FuRST, I., on ink for type- 
writer ribbons, 81 

Gallein as an indicator, 16 
Galvanic battery, Beini- 
ger's improved,* 154 
Gkimboge in mixtures, de- 
tection, 54 
Gargles, 75 

Gas-burner, automatic cut- 
off,* 83 
burner, self-igpiting,*67 
cock, self-closing,* 13 
cut-off, Dafert's appa- 
ratus,* 134 
volumetric determina- 
tion, Winkler's appa- 
ratus,* 72 
washing apparatus, 
Brink^s,* 76 
Gauze, iodol, 168 
subUmate, 32 
Gelatin bougies, 117 
capsules,* 73 
lamellae, 43 
Tjen-Tjan, 115 
to deodorize, 200 
G^losin, 218 (see Algin) 
Gentian, compound elixir, 

212 
German Apothecaries in 

Turkey, 61 
G^rmamum, 52, 94, 224 
Ginger, 214 

m soluble essence, 188 
liquid preparation, 16 
Glass for thermometers, 67 
stoppers, modes of loos- 
ening, 152, 231 
to silver, 230 
tubes, mode of shapmg, 

100 
tubes, to cut, 48 
Glauber's salt for asthma, 15 
Glue, bookbinder's, 58 

liquid, 59, 229 
Glucose, determination of, 
33 
estimation of water in, 

35 
reagent, 82, 144 
Glycerin, Amthor's appa- 
ratus for estimating,* 
84 
estimation, 52 
in dyeing, 126 
specific gravity of com- 
mercial, 62 
sulphurous acid in, 115 
jGrlycennated cotton, 131 
&oa-powder, 214 
GoKBBL, Edw., on the pep 

r ins of commerce, 221 
Gold bronze, 77 

cure («ic), 137 
Granules, S 



Grenade, fire, composition 

of, 17 
Guaiacum, elixir, 212 
Guaranine, manufacture of, 

77 
Gum Arabic, 114, 214 

balata, in chewing*gum, 

17 
chewing, 17 
kauri, medicinal use of, 

207 
Senegal, substitute 
wanted, 54 
Gunpowder and dynamite, 

comparative power, 222 
Gutta-i>ercha, artificial, 5 

Heemostatic cotton, 131 
Hair dye, walnut, 9 
lotion, 226 
removal (formula), 

97 
restorer, ** Allen's," 

35 
tonic, 97 
Hamburg tea, composition, 

16 
Hamlin's cholera remedy, 

216 
Hand-grenades, composition 

Hands, to clean, 36 
to whiten, 9 

Hartz, J. D. A., on Yerba 
santa as a vehicle for qui- 
nine, 41 

Hay-fever (formula), 97 

Heat-regulator, electrical,* 

regulator, Fock's appa- 
ratus,* 76 
regulator, Giroud's,* 166 
regulator, mercurial, 133 
regulator, Schiff's,* 165 
HeUanthin, 54 
Helenin, 109, 180 
Heliotrope sachet, 37, 80 
Heliotropin, 37 
Hensers tonic, 214 
Herbarium, a medicinal, 77 

how to form an,* 25 
Hebbth, F. S., valuation of 

pepsin, 142 
Hoffman's Balsam of Life, 

213 
Hooping-cough mixtures, 148 
Homeriana^ 214 
Honey, Califomian, 177 
estimation of water in, 

35 
poisoned, 124 
wine, 17 
Hopeine, 70, 111, 136. 
investigation, 91 
Hops as a mydriatic, 81 

constituents, 81 
Hospital formulary, 223 
Hospital stewards, congres- 
sional action relating to, 
111 
Hostetter's bitters, 219 
** Hot-drops," 231 
Hydrobromides of alkaloids, 

test for bromine in, 124 
Hydrogen, generating, 158 
peroxide, assay of,* 126 
Hydronaphtnol, pharmacy 

of. 182 
Hydrophobia, ancient pre- 
scription for, 228 
Hy droxylamine as a reagent, 

144 
Hyoscine, 215 

hydrobromate, 72 
Hyperembryohydrome t r o - 

trophy, 9 
Hypodermic solutions, 75 
Hypophosphites, compound 
elixir, 212 
etc., compound syrup, 

119 
manufacture of, 125 
Hypnone, 77. 89 
reagent for, 144 
use of, 32 

Ichthyol. 114, 118 
modes of using, 176 
Incense, source, 95 
Incompatible substances in 
pharmacy, 151, 232 



Inconsistent physicians, 51 
India-rubber varnish, 24 

vitalization of, 232 
Indigo solution, permanent, 

57 
In6, 143 
Injections, 74 
Ink, copying. 37, 98, 158 

enamel, 219 

for lettering tinned 
ware, 230 

indelible label, 100 

marking, for sacs, 218 

pads, 208 

shoemakers', 23 

spots, paper for remov- 
ing, 24 

stains, removal, 229 

type writer, 81, 230 
Inks, colored aniline, 231 
Insects from rhubarb, to 

keep, 16 
Iodine, 215 

carbolated, 58 

Churchill's tincture, 56 

collodion, gangrene fol- 
lowing use, 89 

commercial, analysis of, 
88 

compounds, new mode 
of forming, 67 

decolorized tincture, 60 

standardizing solution 
of, 129 

substitute for vol- 
umetric solution of, 23 

volumetric determina- 
tion, 32 
lodism, sulphanilic acid for, 

149 
Iodized cotton, 131 
Iodoform, action of sunlight, 
69 

collodion, 86 

deodorized, 212 

effect upon silver, 226 

for erysipelas, 216 

maskmg odor, 116 

new mode of producing, 
67 

poisoning, 197 
lodoformed cotton, 131 
Iodol, 44, 115, 168 

and terebene (formula), 
116 

solution, 120 
Iron, albuminate, 65 

albuminate, solution of, 
98 

and ammonia, citrate, 
mixture, 149 

and bismuth, citrate, 
mixture, 149 

and dnchonine, mix- 
ture^ 149 

and milk, mixture, 149 

€Uid quinine, mixture, 
149 

chloropeptonate, 89 

coating for, 85 

etc., elixir, 117 

iodide, permanent solu- 
tion, 178 

iodide, solutioiL 213 

mixture. Ward's, 16 

oxidizing and bronzing, 
57 

peptonate, 58 

phosphate, syrup of, 200 

protochloride, pills of, 
229 

protoxide, solution, 37 

pyrophosphate and phos- 
phate in mixture with 
phosphoric acid, 179 

pyrophosphate, dilute 
solution, 226 

quin. and strych. elixir, 
212 

quin., and strych., 
phosph., elixir, 212 

salicylate, 163 

salts, reduction, 168 

tincture of chloride, ef- 
fect upon teeth, 211 

to color, 26 

volumetric determina- 
tion, 32 
Ivory, bleaching, 24 

bleaching and dyeing, 
6 



Ivory, red dye, 173 
Ivy-poisoning, remedies for, 

Jalap, 215 
compoimd tincture of, 
58 
Jar cover,* 65 
Javelle water, 180 
Jockey club sachet, 80 
Jodina rombif olia, 79 
Johnson's test for albumin, 
176 
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airin in urine, detection, 



EamaJa, 114 

Kaolin as an excipient, 156 

Kaskine. 78 

le^ controversy, 110 
E[ava-£ava, ansBsthetic ef- 
fect of, 72 

as an cmsBSthetic, 48, 85 
Kawahin, 85 
Kawin, 85 

Kefir, Kefyr, 65, 114, 215 
Kelline, 103 
Keratin, nature of, 89 
Knodaliu, 177 
Kola and Kola paste, 155 

nuts, 114 
Komb^, 143 
Kumys, 56, 212, 226 

aiialysis, 131 

Labarraque's solution, 180 
solution opening glass- 
stoppers, 231 
Label paste, 186 
varnish, 218 
Labels to tin, attaching, 118 

waterproof, 158 
Lac dye, 135 
Lachesis, 231 
LaBvo-isoterebenthene, 63 
La Fayette mixture, 213, 229 
Lamellae, gelatin, 43 
Laminana, 215 
Landerbr, monument to, 49 
Lanolin, 43, 62, 77, 90, 216 
as an ointment basis, 

185 
formulas containing, 99 
manufacture, 162 
ointments, 98 
price, 140 
tests, 108, 162 
Lantanine, 33 
Lard, benzoated,* 126 
Lavender sachet, 80 
Law relative to commercial 
agents, 92 
relative to dispensing, 
New York, 227 
Lemonade, dangerous, 192 
Lemon essence, soluble, 38 
sugar, 29 
tonic, 149 
Letter headings, defective, 

30 
Lettering tinned ware, ink 

for, 230 
lichens, alcohol in, 226 
Licorice, English, 12 
mixtures, 148 
powder, modified, 215 
LiEBiQ, monument, 192 
Light, incandescent, Auer's, 

49 
Lilac, extract, 19 
lime salts, inutility of, 194 
LiNNft, Carl von,* 10 
Liniment, Bow's, 76 

iodide of ammonia, 212 
opium, 213 
liniments, 127 

solidified, 228 
lip-salve, Delacour's, 137 
liquids in layers, to ar- 
range, 48 
liriodendron tulipifera, col- 
oring matter, 101 
lithium carbonate, 114 
Llanos, Dr. P., death of, 

120 
Lloyd, J. U., on fluid ex- 
tract of squill, 202 
on coloring matter of 
liriodendron tulipi- 
fera, 101 
Lobeline, 109 
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Loomis^ diarrhcea mixture, 

218 
Lotions, 74, 83 
Loxopterygium Lorentzii, 

79 
Lutidine, 78 
Lycopodium, 114 

MachsBrium fertile, 79 
Magnesium, 99, 114 
borocitrate, 60 
soluble citrate, 72 
Magnesian bandage, Kus- 

ter's, 11 
Mails, sending liquids by, 191 
Male-fern, oleoresin, 215 
Malt extract, estimation of 

diastase, 119 
Maltine, Japanese, 45 
Manga, 78 
Manganese, borate, 89 

oleate, 59 
Massachusetts analysts, re- 
port, 30 
Mat6, 215 

May tonus ilicifolia, 79 
Medicine, curiosities of Cre- 
ole, 27 
Medicines, comparative de- 
mand for, 70 
rarely-used, 125 
Melting-points, 58 
determination, 189 
Oldberg's apparatus,** 
124 
Melsens, death of, 120 
Menthol, 94 

and chloral, compound 

of, 218 
cones, reason for lessen- 
ing demand, 136 
cones, thymol in, 9 
for piles, 16 

for urticaria and pruri- 
tus, 216 
Japanese, 215 
origin of, 135 
Mercury and urea for hypo- 
dermic use, 137 
bibromide, 33 
bichloride, poisoning by, 

228 
tannate, 41 
production in California, 

72 
protobromide, 33 
Methene - protocatechuic-al- 

dehyde, 37 
Mothyl-amine, 78 
nitrite, 164 

orange as an indicator, 
55 
Methysticin. 85 
Metal, fusible, 18 
Metsdlic surfaces, cleaning, 

16 
Metals, prices of, 35 
Metaterebenthene, 63 
Milk-sugar, 114 

determination of, 33 
Milk-wine, 65 
*^Milk of Magnesia, "57 
of magnesia, correction, 

70 
peptone, 88 

vehicle for potassium 
iodide, 89 
Mixture, Hoffman's, 149 
Mixtures, various, 148, 171, 

223 
Mizu ame, 45 
Monesin, 56 

Morphine bimeconate, solu- 
tion of, 58, 133 
habit, 199 
lactate, 144 

law in Georgia respect- 
ing sale of, 71 
reactions, 154 
spontaneous change into 
apomorphine, 163 
Morrhuol, 36 

Mortar and pestle for hypo- 
dermic solutions.* 136 
Morsels, medicated,* 42 
Moss, Iceland, 114 

in greensward, to de- 
stroy, 23 
Moth destroyer, 116 
Mouth-wash, antiseptic, 57, 
80,225 



^Utiilage, 4, 66, 98 
acacia, 216 
elastic, 147, 218 
Mustard-sponge, 15 
Myocum,* 216 
Myrrh, source, 96 

|\raphthol, 114 

1.1 description of, 55 

use of, 16 
Naphthalin as anthelmintic, 
208 
cataract caused by, 228 
internal use, 100 
lamellsB, 218 
recrystaUized, 114 
Narceine for hooping- 
cough, 191 
National formulary, 210 
Betail Drug Association, 
199 
Nausea of pregnancy (for- 
mula), 97 
Nerolin, 54 
Nervine mixture, 173 
Neuralgia remedy, 4 
Neutralizing cordial, 29 
New-mown hay sachet, 80 
New York avenues, num- 
bers on, 211 
Nickel bath, a, 57 
to color, 28 

vessels, dangerous, 137 
Nicotine in Cannabis Indica, 

185 
Night-sweats, mixture, 149 
Nitrites, commercial, 
strength of, 97 
inorgamc, estimation of, 

97 
medicinal, 164 
Nitrobenzol, 93 

poisoning, 15 
Nitroeen estimation, Ejel- 

dam's apparatus,* 167 
Nitroglycerin, 164 
mixture, 148 
poisoning, 15 
tablets, 67 
Nitrometer, Kjeldahl's,* 167 
Knop's,* 167 
Lunge's,* 71 
Nitrotoluol, 93 
Nitrous oxide, continuous 

administration of, 3 
Njimo wood, 156 
Non-inflammable fabrics, 98 
Nostrum traffic, 92 
** Number Six," 231 
Nursing-bottle tubes, 89 



il, almond, bitter, 93 
anise, 93 

Balsam of Peru, 93 

Benjamin, 23 

bitter almond, reagent 
for, 144 

cajuput, 93 

cajuput, copper in, 207 

camphor, Japanese, 93 

cassia, 98 

cedar, 93, 159, 178, 219 

citronella, 93 

clove, 93 

cod-liver, 214 

cod-liver, emulsion, 16, 
36. 37, 201 

cod-liver, ferrated, 117 

croton, effect of alcohol 
on, 192 

crude animal, 78 

copaiba, 94 

cotton-seed, as an adul- 
terant, 177 

cotton-seed, * purifica- 
tion, 165 

cubeb, 94 

Dippel's animal, 78 

fennel, 94 

fish, Japanese, 76 

elemi, 94 

ethereal, amount in 
spirit of nitrous ether, 
206 

ethereal, process of 
manutacture, 206 

ginger, 94 

geranium, 94 

hop, 94 

hyoscyamus, 107, 156 

infused, 107 







Oil, Jatropha curcas, 14 

Jatropha curcas as an 
adulterant, 55 

Eawa, 85 

lavender, 94 

lemon, chemistry of, 14 

linaloe, 94 

linseed, as remedy for 
itching, 200 

linseed, test, 137 

maize, 225 

olibanum, 94 

olive, adulterant of, 14, 
177 

olive, effect of adultera- 
tion on production, 
199 

olive, effect of light, 5 

olive, production in 
Italy, 228 

oraxige, 94 

orris, 94 

orris, nature of, 17 

peppermint, 94 

peppermint, demand for, 
40 

peppermint manufac- 
ture in United States, 
195 

peppermint, spurious, 

peppermint, test for, 58 
petit grains, 215 
pine-needle, 94 
red cedar, 178 
sandal-wood, 94, 216 
sandal-wood, spurious, 

91 
sassafras, 95 
sassafras, nature of, 32 
star-anise, distillation of, 

5 
turpentine, use for ab- 
scess, 191 
wintergreen and sali- 
cylic acid, 117 
wintergreen, emulsion 

of, 224 
wood, 173 
ylang-y;lang, 95 
Oils, essential, notes on, 93 
essential, water in. 89 
fatty, detection of min- 
eral oils in, 75 
fixed, specific gravities 

of, 29 
mineral, in fatty oils, 

detection, 7k 
vegetable, purification 
of, 228 
Ointment box, lock-cover- 
ed,* 202 
gre^n, 20 

improvements in, 208 
Kentish's, 229 
Maury's, 98 
mercurial, 138 
Ointments, 127 
lanolin, 98 
Oleomargarin, to distin- 
guish, 192 
Oleo-resin male fern, 215 
Oliver's tests for albumiiL 

175 
Olive-tree resin as source of 

vanillin, 56 
Opium, Australian, 154 
in China, consumption, 

liniment, 213 

methods of assaying, 203 

mixture, 171 

tincture, strength of Br. 
Ph., 200 
Opodeldoc, 212 
Osyris spinescens, 79 
Ottonia anisum, 229 
Ouay6, 143 

Oven, Atkinson's,* 107 
Oxygen, Bidet's apparatus,* 
89 

generation, 216 
Oxygenated water, 13 
Ozokerite asphalt, 147 

manufacture of ceresin 
from, 166 

Packing-can opener,* 135 
Pain-killer, 37 

Perry Davis', 19 • 
Paint, Carson's, 97 



Paint, to remove, 13 
Papain, efficiency of, 86 
Papayotin, 65, 215 

solvent action, 190 
Paper, antiseptic, 222 

as a vehickle for apply- 
ing coUyria, 228 
coils, Adams',* 109 
enveloping. 4 
filter, Schleicher Sc 

Schiill's, 16 
for removing ink spots, 

24 
impervious, 24 
incombustible, 27 
parchment, uses, 89 
sublimate, as a dressine:, 
229 ^' 

toughened, 57 
transparent, 137 
Paraldehyde, administra- 
tion of, 3 
(formula), 56 
* * Parisian Carmine, " 228 
Paste for labels, 186, 207, 220 
for letters, indestructi- 
ble, 126 
ichthyol, 118 
Kola, 155 
silvering, 26 
starch, permanent, 230 
Pastes, medicated, 43 
Paatiles,* 21 
Patchouly sachet, 80 
Patent laws, French, 10 
medicines in Great 
Britain, 211 
Pavy's test-pellets, 175 
Peie, 79 

Pelletierine, use for, 200 
Peppermint essence, 38 
Japanese,* 101 
plants, experiments 
with, 161 
Pepsin, aromatic, solution. 
213 
commercial, 221 
concentrated solution, 

213 
digestive power, 179 
efficiency of, 8« 
elixir, 212 
test for, 86 
valuation of, 14, 142 
Peptones, 215 

valuation of, 14 
Percolator, Berry's, 228 
Percolates, evaporation of, 
186 . ' 

Percolators, 178 

stop-cock for,* 103 
Perfume for soap, 37 
Perfumes, a.geing, 77 

manufacture in France, 

217 
sachet, 80 
Peru balsain, 213 
Petrobaseline, 11 
Pharmaceutical Association, 
American (proceed- 
ings), 197 
conference, Australian. 
227 
Pharmacie Centrale, the, 

92 
Pharmacist, legal status in 

France, 51 
Pharmacopoeia, Austrian, 
166 
ChHian, 132 
Pharmacopoeias, comparison 

of, 145 
Pharmacy in G^reat Britain, 
227 
in Spain, decline of, 107 
in Switzerland, 227 
law, Alabama, 59 
law for Kings County, 

N. Y.^11 
law in Wyoming, 130 
law, Virginia, 71 
laws, 58 

lectures in Brooklyn, 227 
lectures in medical 
schools, 228 
Phenol, estimation of, 68 
Phenolphthalein, 66 
Phenyl-glucosazone, 144 
Phenyl-hydrazin as reagent 

for glucose, 144 
Phenyl-methyl-ketone, 39 
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PhoephateB, compound sy- 
rup, 232 
Phosphorus, 216 

improper use of, 106 
manufacture of phos- 
phoric acid from,* 1 
and nux vomica, elixir, 

212 
paste, 219 

Thompson's solution, 173 
Photographic plates, restora- 
tion of, 86 
Physostygmine, reaction, 32 
Picoline, 78 
Picric-acid test, 175 
Pectoral mixtures, 148 
** Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion," 46 
Pill-coating, gelatin, 40 
machine, 178 
mass, troublesome, 229 
Pills, compressed, machine, 
for, 232 
Qibier's, 9 

permanganate of potas- 
sium, 5 
tooth, 84 

various modes of coat- 
ing,* 7 
Pilocarpme for stramonium 

poisoning, 15 
Pinch-cock,* 11 
Pine-apple, precaution in eat- 
ing, 51 
Piperin, to cover taste, 36 
Piperon^37 
Pipette, Welton's,* 55 
Pitch, dialyzed, 96 
Plants, artificial, 129 
Plaster of Paris casts, hard- 
ening, 60 
making,* 104 
Plating metals, 16 
* * Poirrier's orange " as an in- 
dicator, 54 
Poison bottles, alarms,* 67, 
103 
closets, 123 
guard, simple, 103 
Indian, from the Ama- 
zon, 100 
Poisoned honey, 124 
Poisoning, atropine, 15 

by illuminating gas, ace- 
tic ether for, 41 
carbon disulpfaide, 209 
digitalis, 15 
iodoform, 197 
nickel, danger from, 137 
nitrobenzol, 15 
nitroglycerin, 16 
oxalic acid, 21§ 
permanganate of x)Otas- 

sium, 199 
stramonium, 15 
Poison-oak eruption, treat- 
ment, 33 
Poisons, care of, 125 
Poly form (formula), 140 
Polygonum aviculare, use 

of, 99 
Pomegranate-root mixture, 

172 
Poppy, alcohol from, 222 
Populin, for dysuria, 200 
Potassiiun bromide and ar- 
senious acid, 231 
bromo-cyanide mixture, 

149 
chlorate, adulterated, 49 
chlorate, explosion, 224 
chlorate, solution, 180 
chlorate, mixture, 149 
chlorate with chloral, 

reaction, 112 
iodide and starch, un- 
changeable solution, 
55 
iodide in asthma, 103 
iodide in water, decom- 
position, 82 
iodide, milk as a vehicle, 

89 
iodide, mixture, 149 
nitrate, mixtxire, 149 
osmate, 71, 187 
permanganate, behavior 
towards alkaloids, 158 
permanganate, for frost- 
bite, 218 
p^rman^nate pills, 5 



Potassiiun permanganate, 
poisoning, 199 
salts, reactions with calo- 
mel, 158 
sulphides, to deodorize, 
173 
Pot-pourri, 119 
Powders, compressed, 42 

for external use, 84 
Precipitates, collecting mi- 
nute,* 11 
Prescribing by druggists, 

170 
Prescription, difficult, 59, 
137, 158, 179, 180, 229, 230 
Prescriptions, criticisms of, 
207 
importance of adding di- 
rections, 123 
Press, herbarium,* 25 
Proprietary formulas, 119 
Propyl-amine, 78 
Putz-powder, Belgian, 218 
Putz-rags, 218 
Pyridine, 58, 78, 100 
Pyrrol, 78 

Quebrachilla, 79 
Quebracho, 78 

fluid extract. 71 
QuiUaia as substitute lor sen- 
ega, 56 
Qmnchilin, 79 
Quinidine, crystallized, 168 
reactions, 68, 132 
tannate, 124 
Quinine, 215 

etc., elixir, 117 
cinchonidine in, 192 
commerce, 114 
disguising taste, 132, 219 
Eau de, 37 
hydrobromide, test for 

bromine in, 124 
in its salts, percentage, 

40 
oleate, 177 
V reaction, 68, 132 
saccharinate, 162 
sulphate, commercial, 

108 
sweet mixture of, 149 
tests, 91 

Yerba santa as a vehicle 
for, 41 

RAKSON, E. A., on various 
cod-liver oil prepara- 
tions, 36 
Beady-made physic. 10 
Real, Dr. R. de S. y G. del, 

appointment, 120 
Receiver, Bensemann's,* 226 
Resin, Kava, 85 

olive-tree, as source of 
vanillin, 55 
Resorcin in erysipelas, 15 
Rhubarb, 215 

and soda mixtures, 172 
chrysophanic acid of, 5 
elixir, 212 

syrup, moulding of, 123 

to keep insects from, 16 

Rhus-poisoning, remedy for, 

189 
Rick, C, on the cause of de- 
terioration of commer- 
cial chrysarobin, 121 
a new form of thermom- 
eter, 62 
description of drying- 
oven,* 141 
Roaches, to destroy, 178 
Robert's brine test, 175 
Rondeletia sachet, 80 
Rose-oil, Gterman, 97 

sachet, 80 
Rubber, paraffined, 44 
Rubus chamsemorus, 92 

Qabadilline, reaction, 68 

O Saccharin, 115, 138, 202 
nature of, 39 

Saccharinates of bitter alka- 
loids, 162 

Sachet perfumes, 80 

Safrol 32, 95 

Salicylated beer, 220 
cotton, 131 

Salicylates, fe^Wg stability 
Of, 5 



SaloL 177, 215, 226 
Salt m Nevada, 124 

in vinegar for diarrhoea*, 
216 
Sandal-wood, varieties of, 95 
Sand-blast, novel use, 208 
Saponin, therapeutic use of, 

56 
Sarothamnus scoparius, 180 
Sarsaparilla, compound 

syrup, 219 
Scfiue-pans, resilvering, 230 
Sceptic, the, 192 
SoHEELE, Carl Wilhelm,* 157 
Scopoline, 9 

Screw, to loosen a rusty, 35 
Sedative mixture, 149 
Secret remedies in Germany, 

170 
Senega, quiUaia as substitute, 

56 
Senna, active constituent, 
154 
infusion, preserving, 220 
Shaving cream, 92 
Sheet-lac, 136 
Shellac, production of, 136 
Shoe-blacking, non-acid, 33 
Shut-off, automatic, for gas,* 

191 
Sifting machines. 229 
Silver, effect oi iodoform 
upon, 226 
nitrate, removing stains, 

97 
stains, removal, 116 
subchloride, 173 
Silvering glass, 230 
paste, 26 
scaJe pans, 230 
Siphon,* 72 
Skeleton, antique, 100 
Sloan, G. W., on a prescrip- 
tion difficultv, 180 
Smelling salt, terebene, 116 
Smell, hmit of sense, 134 
Smoked apparatus, 173 
Soap, centnfuged, 215 
curd, 220 
perfume for, 37 
Soda, chlorinated, solution, 

180 
Sodium benzoate as food- 
preservative, 109 
benzoate for erysipelas, 

190 
borate, compound solu- 
tion, 213 
borocitrate, 60 
bromate as a substitute 
for volumetric solu- 
tion of iodine, 23 
cheai>ened, 165 
chloride, British prize 
relating to use of, 112 
nitrite, 164 

nitrate, therapeutic ac- 
tion, 48 
salicylate, preservation, 

102 
salicylate, vehicle for, 

103 
sulphocyanide, action 
of, 200 
Solidifying point, 58 
Solvents, volatile, extraction 
apparatus, Neumann's, * 
147 
Sombra del toro, 79 
Sorrel poisoning, 216 
Sparteine, sulphate, 58, 116 
Specific-gravity apparatus, 
Amat's ♦ 169 
balance, Reimann^s,* 46 
rules, 38 
Spermaceti, 216 
Spirals, medicated,* 42 
Spirit of nitrous ether, pre- 
pared from commercial 
concentrated nitrous 
ether,* 121 
**SpiritusVitaB,"178 
Sponges, surgeon's, 4 
Spring balance. Watt's,* 224 
Squibb's diarrhoea mixture, 

213 
Squill, fiuid extract, 202 
Stains, removing, 16 
Starch and iodide of potas- 
sium, unchangeable solu- 
tion, 55 



Steam-kettle, Burkhard's,* 

163 
Steel, coating for, 35 
Stevens, A. fi., appointment 

of, 211 
Stick-lac, 135 
Stills, 178 

Stockton, F., on a safety 
appliance for poison bot- 
tles,* 41 
Stop-cocks for percolators,* 

103 
Storax, 215, 226 
Strainers, centrifugal,* 47 
Stramonium poisoning, pilo- 
carpine for, 15 
Stropnanthus, 143, 168 
Strychnine, 116 
etc., elixir, 117 
mixture, 171 
saccharinate, 162 
solution, 117 
specific gravity of crys- 
tals, 218 
urethan as antidote, 216 
Sublimate dressings, 32 
"Succus Alterans,'' Mc- 

Dade's, 99, 117 
Sugar globules, medicated,* 
42 
reactions, 168 
with corrosive sublimate 
as a surgical dressing, 
163 
Sulphates, estimation of sul- 
phuric acid in, 129 
Smphethylates, 14 
Sulphovinates, 14 
Sulphur in alcohol, solubil- 
ity, 131 
lotion, 116 
Sun cholera mixture, 213 
Suppository machine, Arcbi- 

bjdd's, 178 
Suppositories,* 127 

with extracts, 220 
Syrup, acid hydrobromic, 67 
Aitken's, 200 
codeine, 200 
compound of hypophos- 

phites, etc., 119 
corrigent, 219 
Easton's, 200 
horehound and linseed, 

76 
rhubarb, moulding of, 

123 
sarsaparilla, comp., 219 
fruit, clarifying, 218 
Yerba Santa, 219 

Tablet composition, 168 
Tablets, nitroglycerin, 
67 
Taffeta, Berthault's. 64 
Tannin from wine, removal, 

106 
Tape-worms, artificial, 211 
Tar coating for fioors, 133 
Tariff changes, pronosed, 51 
Tartar from teeth, cleaning, 

218 
Tartrazin, 99 
Tattoing, removing, 117, 139, 

200 
Tea, 216 

assay of, 32 
how to infuse, 34 
Teeth, cleaning tartar from, 
218 
effect of tincture of chlo- 
ride of iron upon, 211 
Teething lotion, 56 
sedative, 116 
syrup, Bouchut's, 97 
Temperature regulator, 
Kossmann^s apparatus,* 86 
Terebene, 40, 63, 77, 162 
and iodol (formula), 116 
modes of administering, 

132, 219 
purity of, 219 
smeUing salt. 116 
use of, 68, 107 
Terebenthene, 63 
Terpene, 63 
hydrate, 64 
hydrochlorate, 63 
Terpin, 40, 63 * 

hydrate, 64 
therapeutic use of, 19 
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Terpiline, 63, 64 \ 

Terpinene, 64 ' 

Terpinol, 64, 215 
Terpinylene, 64 
Tetra-iodo-pyrrhol, 44 
ThalUne, 88, 108, 215, 218 

and its salts, 115 
Thebaine, reaction, 68 
Theine, commercial source 
of, 32 

extraction of, 32 

source of commercial, 50 

V8, caffeine, 32 
Thermometer, Rice's,* 62 
Thermometers, glass for, 67 
Therm oregulatiors, see Heat- 
Regulators 
Thiophen, derivatives, 134 
** Thomas' Electric Oil," 228 
** Thompson's Eye Water," 

228 
Thymol in menthol cones, 9 
Thymolphthalein as a rea- 
gent, 56 
Tin, Australian, 31 

oleate for nails, 218 

paste for labels on, 220 

protochloride as a disin- 
fectant, 176 
Tinned ware, lettering, 230 
Tipa, 79 

Tjen-Tjan gelatin, 115 
Todd, A. M., on experiments 
with peppermint plants, 
161 
Tolu, acid mixture, 149 

balsam, emulsion, 219 

fluid, for syrup, 20 
Tonga, 78 
Tome appetizer (formula), 98 

mixture, 171 
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^onka beans, 115, 215 
Toothache remedy, 4, 98, 194 
Tooth cement, 139 

paste, 4 

paste, cherry, 116 

powders, 98, 168 

wash, 98 
Trinitrine, 189 
Troches,* 21 

Brown's bronchial, 36 
Trommer's test, 174 
Tsuchiakabi, 86 
Tumbeki, 89 
Turpene, 40 

Turpentine, Gterman, 63 
Turpin, 40 

Ulexine, 225 
Uranium salts as indi- 
cators, 133 
Urea and mercury for hypo- 
dermic use, 137 
Ureometer, Bellamy's,* 126 
Urethan as antidote to 
strychnine, 216 
German and English, 

209 
for chorea, 200 
Urinary calculi, solvent, 205 
tests, various, 174 

Va*cuum pump, Korting's, 
31 
Vanillin, 176 
cost of. 12 

from olive-tree resin, 55 
in asaf oetida, 165 . 
Varnish, bookbinders', 57 
detergent, 24 
for metals, 57 



Varnish, India-rubber, 24 
label, 5, 218 
waterproof, 31 
Vaselin, effects on dogs, 100 
in confectionery, 46 
poisoning, 109 
retailing, 17 
Vasculum, a,* 25 
Vegetables, derivation of, 

205 
Veloporphyre,* 65 
Velpeau^s diarrhoea mix- 
ture, 213 
Verbena sachet, 80 
Viburnum prunifolium, use 

of, 84 
Vinegar and salt for diar- 
rhoea, 216 
as an antiseptic, 205 
detection of mineral 
acids, 208 
Violet sachet, 80 
Volta prize, 189 
Volume of solids, measuring, 
Kliemann's apparatus,* 



TTTarburg's tincture, 159 
f T Waah-bottle, B a t - 
tie's,* 29 
jet, Ziegler's,* 11 
Wernicke's,* 103 
Washing apparatus, Grold- 

stein's,* 46 

Water, alum, as purifier, 176 

brash (formula), 97 

cress, as preventive of 

nicotine poisoning, 200 

distilled, reducing agent 

in, 173 
in essential oils, 39 
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Water, in viscid substances, 
estimation, 35 
oxygenated, 13 
removal of nitrous acid 
and ammonia from, 
115 
Wax, carnauba, 113 
modelling, 79 
to bleach, 199 
Weightmann, Dr. J. F., 

death of, 120 
West's mixture, 172 
Whooping-cough, remedy, 

195 
Wind pressiu'e, 115 
Wine, coca, 118 
honey, 17 
milk, 65 

removal of tannin, 106 
Wood, dry distillation, 14 
Woods, duration of, 35 



Yangona, 85 
Yangonin, 85 
Yerba-santa as a vehicle for 
quinine, 41 
syrup, 219 
Ylang-ylang sachet, 80 



ZELLER, Charles H., death 
of, 93 
Zinc, arsenical, purification, 
48 
in dried apples, 170 
in lemonade, 192 
sulphate, anhydrous, as 
a caustic, 231 
ZoELLBR, E. v., on a stop- 
cock for percolators,* 103 
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